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TO 


THE   WORK, IN   GENERAL. 

1  HIS  work  was  undertaken^  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  it  was  practicable,  to  condense  and  systematize 
human  knowledge,  regarding  any  particular  branch  of 
science^  the  necessity  of  which,  is  becoming  every  day 
more  apparent  *.  For  that  purpose,  the  author,  with  as 
much  diligencfi  and  industry  as  many  other  avocations  would 
admit  of,  examined  a  number  ot  publications  nn  tlie  sub- 
ject of  health  and  longevity,  and  collected  as  much  new 
information  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  obtain,  from  a 
variety  of  intelligent  friends  and  correspondents,  both  in 
this  and  in  other  countries.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  fol- 
lowing work,  the  materials  thus  accumulated  are  digest- 
ed. 


♦  We  are  told,  that  there  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
printed  volumes  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  and  between  seventy 
and  eighty  thousand  manuscripts. — See  Pinkerton's  Recollections  of  Paris, 
Vol.  I.  p.  50.  As  there  must  be  a  number  of  works  in  other  language* 
not  in  that  library,  the  total  number  of  volumes  now  in  print,  cannot 
be  much  short  of  five  hundred  thousand.  There,  surely,  cannot  be  a 
stronger  argument,  in  favour  of  condensing  human  knowledge  as  much  as 
it  is  practicable.  Such  immense  masses  of  printed  paper,  can  answer  no 
good  purpose,  and  are  a  heavy  load  upon  literature,  aad  the  acquisition 
fii  UkcfuT  knowledge. 
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ed,  accorJing  to  the  best  plan  thai  lie  has  hitherto  bi 
able  to  devise.     In  the  orhcr  rolumes,  the  sentiments  of 
various  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  and  the  com- 
munications to  the  author  himself,  are  contained.     In  or- 
der to  complete  the  original  intention,  the  first  volume 
of   the   work,   at   least,    should  be   translated    into   the 
principal  languages  of  the  Continent,  circulated   among 
the  learned  men,  botli  in  Europe  and  America,  and  p»«- 
miums  given  to  tliose  who  transmitted  the  best  obsctvj 
tions  or  commentaries  upon  it.     A  work  would  tlius  uli 
matel^  be  produced,  which  would  probably  put  an  end 
all  dil&cultics,  and  remove  every  doubt,  regarding  tht  me; 
of  preserving  health  and  attaining  longevity. 
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That  such  a  work  would  be  of  infinite  consequeitCft'v 
m^tnkind  in  general,  can  hardly  be  questioned  ^  fore 
mdividual  might  tlius  be  furnished,  whenever  he  wislie 
to  acquire  It,  with  a  mass  of  useful  inform-ition,  regar 
ing  points  of  a  nature  peculiarly  interesting,  and  whtc 
in  general,  is  rarely  learnt,  till  after  long  experience,  : 
nt  an  advanced  period  in  life,  when  it  is  seldom  of  mi 
impomncVt 


It  cannot,  nt  the  same  time,  be  supposed,  that  atientioi 
to  printed  directions,  will  prcserrc  any  individual  in 
rnc«,  for  many  years  beyond  what  otherwise  would  1 
llie  rate. — Qesidea,  a  man  may  exin  for  too  long,  as  wrf 
at  for  too  short  a  periovl.  He  may  become,  indeed,  likl 
the  inliabitants  of  the  vale  of  Guldbnnd  in  Norway,  wh<^ 
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it  16  said^  live  to  such  extreme  old  age,  that  they  are  at 
last  weary  of  life,  and  cause  themselves  tp  be  removed  to 
a  less  salubrious  climate,  that  they  may  have  a  better 
chance  of  dying  the  sooner  *. — ^This,  however,  can  but 
rarely  happen.  In  regard  to  the  present  work,  (more  espe- 
cially were  it  completed  in  the  maniier  originally  proposed), 
the  author  has  lio  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  though  any 
great  extension  of  human  life  cannot  be  expected,  yet  ii^ 
any  person,  possessed  of  a  plain,  but  sound  understanding, 
and  whose  health  is  not  materially  injured,  will  carefully 
peruse  the  following  pages,  and  will  apply  the  facts  and  (Aser^ 
yatUru  therein  contained,  to  hij  o^vn  particular  case,  occasion^ 
:^ly  calling  in  the  assistance  of  an  intelligent  medical  friend| 
irhen  any  i^iportant  alteration  takes  place  in  his  constitu-* 
tion,  or  bodily  functions,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  add,  from 
ten  to  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years,  to  his  comfortable 
izisTBNCE* 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Charlotte'-Square, 
Edinburgh^  I2th  January  1807. 


•  This  curious  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  Pontoppidan's  Natural 
History  of  Norway,  Vol.  I.  p.  23. — '  The  moj^t  pure  and  kindly  air,  I 
judge  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  especially  about  the  mountains, 
where  the  inhabitants  have  hardly  an  idea  of  sickness,  unless  it  be  here- 
ditary, or  contracted  by  intemperance.  It  is  reported,  though  I  v/ill  not 
warrant  the  truth  of  it,  that,  in  the  vale  of  Guldbrand,  which  is  regularly 
^ited  by  very  salubrious  gales,  especially  in  the  parish  of  Lxssoe,  there 
are  persons  of  such  an  extreme  old  age,  that,  from  a  lassitude  of  longer 
life,  they  get  themselves  removed  elsewhere,  in  order  to  die  the  sooner.* 
— Mary  Campbell  also,  a  very  old  woman,  who  latcW  died  at  tdinburgh, 
being  asked,  if  she  wished  to  live  any  longer  ?  emphatically  answered,— 
;  AV  am  kfur  /'—See  Code  of  Longevity,  Vol,  II.  Appendix,  p.  f^€. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


VOLUME  I. 

In  drawing  tip  the  following  volume  *,  one  of  three  plans 
might  have  been  pursued. 

The  first  was,  that  of  endeavouring  to  compose  a  work^ 
consisting  entirely  of  new  matter.  That  attempt  would 
probably  have  been  fruitless,  considering  that  the  subject 
of  this  volume  has  been  so  often  discussed  by  a  number  o£ 
intelligent  and  able  men. 

Another  mode  might  have  been  taken,  namely,  that  of 

adopting  the  thoughts  of  other  authors,  but  endeavouring, 

by  the  use  of  other  words  and  expressions,  to  hide  the  pla« 

giarism.     This,  from  its  nature,  must  be  the  worst  possible 

species  of  composition ;  for  the  finer  the  sentiments  and 

the  language  of  the  original  authors,  the  more  defective 

must  the  copy  be,  for  the  sake  of  concealment. 

The 


*  The  three  tdditional  volumet,  are  intended  f or  the  lue  of  thote,  mhm 
miy  be  inclined  to  study  the  tnbject  more  niinutcly,  and  will  probably 
be  of  Mrvice  to  practitioners,  and  others  in  the  country,  and  in  our  settle- 
menu  abroad,  who  havt  not  access  to  public  libraries,  yet  may  be  do- 
liroiu  of  knowing  the  sentimenu  of  great  medical  authoritict,  both  an« 
dent  asd  modem,  rtgu^ixm  the  meaai  of  prtienring  health,  aod  attaip* 
ing  longevity. 
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Thb  third  plan  is  the  one  wluch  the  aiutfanr  has  pur- 
snedy  that  of  endeavouring  to  consoHdate  the  essence  of 
the  knowledge  that  has  been  already  accumulatedy  arrang-* 
ing  it  in  a  proper  form,  and  using  the  words  and  express- 
ions  of  the  oripnal  authoCSy  whei^  tfaej  oould  be  adopted 
with  propriety.  Thisy  dumj^  seenunglj  easy^  was,  in  the 
present  case,  a  Tery  difficult  undertaUngi  fiam  the  great 
extent  of  the  inquiryy  and  the  immense  numbei^of  Tdinmes^ 
in  which  the  facts  and  obsenratioosj  which  it  was  necessary 
to  consider^  were  dispersed. 

iw  the  audbor,  therefore,  can  claim  any  merit  from  this 
work  at  allf  it  can  only  conrist,  in  the  value  of  the  materials 
lie  has  colketedy  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged, 
and  in  the  icasons  which  induced  him  to  form  so  laborious 
A  compilation  ■ 

He  trusts  that  the  information  which  it  contains,  may 
contribute  to  diminish  the  distresses  and  sufferings  of  many 
of  his  fellow  creaturesj  and  may  tend  to  render  their  lives 
more  comfortable  and  happy,  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, without  the  dissemination  of  that  knowledge  which 
he  has  been  at  some  pains  to  collects 
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Ml  TBB  M07AHTAGMM  TO  BE  nBRIYUh  ftOK  AUUMama 
MMD  COMDBNtlNG  THK  KMOWLBOGB  AhWMSSn  ACGPHO- 
LATBD^  BBGARDIlfG  THB  If CMT  |1IP9ET4>T  iiTt  AMD 
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Mamt  ages  have  now  elapsed,  since  volumes -hare  1>een 
written  regarding  i^ous  arts  and  sciences,  the  most  essen* 
tial  for  the  comfortable  existence  of  the  human  race  |  and 
great  additions  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
faiowledge  which  was  thus  collected  i  but  these  additions 
are  scattered  throughout  so  many  volumes,  and  published  in 
such  a  variety  of  languages,  that  it  would  require  many  years 
of  intense  application,  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  all  the 
facts  and  observations  which  have  been  already  accumulated, 
not  only  regarding  any  art  or  science  in  general,  but  as  to 
any  one  particular  branch  or  subdivision  thereof.  Tet  many 
branchy  (for  instance  dx)Se  of  medicine),  are  so  intimately 

connected 


c  »  : 

connected  togctticr,  that  even  the  complete  knmrleilge  eS 
tBj  one  of  them,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  suiEcient. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  a  plan  might  be  form- 
ed, by  which  human  knowledge,  regarding  at  least  some 
particular  arts  or  sciences,  might  be  so  distinctly  arranged, 
and  condensed  within  so  narrow  a  compass,  as  to  diminish 
the  necessity  of  perusing  ihc  innumerable  volumes  now 
extant  on  the  same  subject,  and  by  which  men  in  general 
might  be  better  informed,  and  consequently  would  be  bet- 
ter enabled  to  enjoy  tlic  pleasures  of  tlieir  existence,  than 
ihey  arc  at  present.  The  system  I  had  formed  for  that 
purpose}  I  shall  endeavour  briefiy  to  explain. 

Let  any  art  or  science  be  fixed  upon,  for  example  PAy/iV; 
Let  it  be  divided  into  several  branches,  as,   1.  Aiinlviru/,  or 
the  construction  of  the  human  Inxty;  S.  P^tkUgy,  or  i 
knowledge  of  the  functions  which  its  various  pans  perform 
when  in  health ;  3.  Pathab^,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  altera- 
tion which  its  structure  and  functions  undergo  when  in  a 
stale  of  disease  ;  4.  Pr.ictical  Mrdicint,  or  the  ar[  of  curing    . 
its  diseases  by  mternal  remedies  \  5.  Surgrry^  or  the  an  of  ' 
curing  its  <lisea$es  by  external  opcratioiu  (  and,  6.  Hygitw,   \ 
or  the  an  of  prctcrring  it  in  bcaldt. 

Let  us  suppose,  after  thi^  or  any  other  division  is  adopt-   ' 
cd,  that  an  intelligent  person  is  empluyi.'d  to  draw  up  an 
analysis  of  t)ie  whole,  or  of  any  branch  of  tlie  proposed  sub- 
ject i  let  iliis  volume,  for  instaiwe,  on  Health  and  Longevity, 
.be  taken  for  an  example. 

If  tuch  a  view  of  the  subject,  at  is  given  In  this  work,  be    ' 
•pprav«d  ofj  In  it  be  trantlatttl,  either  at  the  cxpencc  of  j 
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the  Gov^riimeotii  or  of  a  society  established  for  that  pur- 
pQ$es  into  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  ^  and  let 
pcemittdis  he  givoa  ta  those  who  wi,ll  transmit  the  most  va^ 
Itt^ble  cpj^municatiot^  upon^  or  wiU  point  o^t  t^  most  esr 
seotial  in^vgvem^e^  in^  the  vplun^e  to  be  thus  circulated^ 

Let  a  collection  also  be  made  of  every  author^  whetlier 
ancient  or  modern^  who  has  written^  either  directly  or  ii>- 
directly^  regarding  the  points  iii  question ;  and  let  these 
works  be  thoroughly  examined  by  intelligent  men ;'  and  let 
ererj  yali^le  fact  or  observation  they  contain  be  extract^ 
out  of  them. 

Ttie  labour  attending  this  part  of  die  plan,  in  the  pro- 
posed undertaking,  would  be  very  great ;  for  there  are  above 
a  diousand  works  of  different  sizes,  connected  with  the 
general  inquiries  regarding  health  and  longevity,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  considered  with  tlie  greatest  care,  before 
these  subjects  could  be  completely  discussed. 

>  * 

Tlie  whole  mass  of  materials  being  thus  collected,  let  an 
aWc  person  be  appointed,  with  a  committee  of  assistants,  to 
digest  the  whole  \  and  thus  a  work  would  be  formed,  capa- 
ble undoubtedly  of  improvement  by  future  observation  and 
new  discoveries,  but  which  would  contain  all  tlie  material 
iBformatlOD  hitherto  accumulated.  It  might  thence  be  ac- 
countedp  a  code  or  standard  for  a  knowledge  of  that  subject, 
in  all  time  coming,  and  to  which  all  future  publications  re-» 
garding  it  must  necessarily  refer. 

Unless  some  such  mode,  of  arranging  and  condensing 
human  knowledge,  is  fallen  upon,  the  world  will  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  load  of  literature,  without  deriving,  in  any 
degree,  that  advantage  from  it  which  might  otherwise  be 
obtained. 

B  InDjIbd, 
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INDEED,  IN  ITS  PRESENT  STATE,  KNOWLEDGE  TUTXY  BE 
COMPARED  TO  A  SMALL  PORTION  OF  GOLD,  DISPERSED 
THROUGHOUT  A  GREAT  QUANTITY  OF  ORE.  In  ITS  RUDE 
CONDITION,  THE  STRONGEST  MAN  CANNOT  BEAR  ITS 
WEIGHT,  OR  CONTET  IT  TO  A  DISTANCE  ;  BUT  WHEN  THE 
PURE  METAL  IS  SEPARATED  FROM  THE  DROSS,  EVEN  A 
CHILD  MAY  CATrRY  IT  WITHOUT  DIFFICULTT. 

As  the  preservation  of  health  rs  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  mankind  can  possi- 
bly be  directed,  why  not  begin  with  that  branch  of  inquiry  f 
The  volume  herewith  published  contains  an  abstract  or 
analysis  of  the  principal  facts  and  observations  regarding  the 
preservation  of  health  hitherto  known  or  published;  yet 
many  errors  must  necessarily  have  been  fallen  into,  and 
many  important  particulars  must  have  been  omitted.  The 
circulation  of  this  work,  however,  not  only  at  home,  but  in 
foreign  countries,  might  be  the  means  of  correcting  all  these 
errors,  and  of  collecting  all  the  additional  information  es- 
sential for  the  purpose.  Would  it  not  be  creditable  for  any 
country  to  have  the  experiment  tried  ?  The  expence  would 
not  be  considerable,  whereas  the  advantages  resulting  from 
it  would  be  of  inestimable  value :  And  if  once  such  a 
plan  succeeded  regarding  one  particular  point,  die  same  sys- 
tem might  be  transferred  to  another,  until  every  branch  of 
knowle^e,  likely  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
human  nature,  was  brought  within  a  small  compass,  and 
tendered  easily  accessible? 


PLAN 


PLAM  OF  THt  WORK, 

With  an  account  of  the  ciucumstakcbs  which  led 
the  ax^thor  to  engage  in  l^his  undertaklngi 


1  HE  ^xp^riente  of  ages  sufficiently  demonstrates,  th&t  thd 
human  frame  was  formed  by  Nature  merely  for  temporary 
existence.  At  his  first  appearance,  no  part  of  the  animal 
Creation  is  in  a  more  heljpless  state  than  man.  Unable  to 
{Provide  for  his  oWn  wants,  he  must  rely  dri  the  care  and 
protection  of  others  for  food  and  raiment.  He  gradually 
acquires  a  Considerable  proportion  of  bodily  strength.  In 
process  of  time,  he  reaches  a  degree  of  intellectual  ability 
beyond  the  animals  ground  him.  But  aftet  possessing  fot 
some  time  these  powers,  his  strength  decays,  *his  sagacity 
diminishes,  his  frame  loses  its  animation,  and  he  ceases  to 
live.  Such  is  the  invariable  lot  of  the  species  \  even  of 
those  who  are  the  most  fortunate,  the  most  healthy,  and 
the  most  robust. 

It  is  observed,  however,  though  all  thust  die,  yet  that 
some  individuals  live  for  a  shorter,  and  some  for  a  longer 
period;  that  while*  ome  perish  during  infancy  or  youtli> 
the  existence  of  others  is  prolonged  for  many  years. 

It  is  also  remarked,  that  while  sdme  individuals  enjoy  the 
possession  of  their  mental  and  corporal  powers,  almost  un- 
impaired, during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence ;  others 
are  occasionally,  and  in  some  cases  perpetually,  in  a  sickly 
state  s  the  one  of  course  possessing  the  advantages  of  /teali/i  \ 
and  the  others  being  the  victims  of  disease. 

B2  U 


It  has  further  been  noticed^  that  many  persons,  by  means 
of  various  remedies  which  experience  has  pointed  out,  have 
recovered  from  those  disorders,  with  which  they  have  been 
afflicted,  and  from  the  personal  accidents  whiqh  they  have 
i^^Mitfortunately  undergone,  so  as  topegain  their  former  healtli 
"and  strength,  '         ^ 

Hence  aris«^  the  threfe&id  division  of  tiie  general  subject*^ ' 
of  Life  and  Health,  namely,  into  the  means,  1.  Of  pro- 
longing LIFE,  to  which  some  authors  have  given  the  name 
of  the  Macrobiotic  Art  *  (from  MM#«f  hng,  and  Br#f  life)  z 
S.  Of  preserving  health:  And,  9.  Of  curing  and 

ALLEVIATING  D|SEASE. 

Of  the  means  by  which  ^rsons  are  relieved  from  the 
vtrtotta  disorders  and  accidents  to  which  they  are  liable,  it  • 
h  not  the  object  of  the  intended  volumes  to  treat*  Sucli 
particulars  comprehend  the  arts  of  Medicine  and  of  Surgery. 
There,  a  vast  and  extensive iield  opens  itself^  to  the  culti- 
vation of  which,  thousands  of  able  men  have  directed  tlicir 
attention,  and  in  many  respects  supcessfuUy,  though  these 
arts  have  not  hitlierto  reached  that  degree  of  perfection, 

which 


•  The  Germans,  so  much  dUtingiiiihed  for  the  depth  tif  tbrir  nHlrarchcs 
have  ciidravoured  to  erect  the  MuitUi^U  'Art  into  a  tt|«mt  tclenoor;  con« 
tending,  that  maDy  diseases,  wliich  the  medicil  art  woukl  ctNuider  as  evih 
which  canntu  be  too  »ood  expelled,  may  be  the  meant  of  prolonging  life; 
and  that  ther«  nrc  mnny  remedies,  which  elevate  maafkiml  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  strength  and  |ihybical  perfection,  as  nmy  tend  to  accoterate  life, 
and  to  shorten  in  duration.  (F'pe  the  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  by  Profcttor 
Hu  re  LAND  of  Jin;i,  traiiilatetl  from  the  German,  in  two  vohunes,  8vp. 
Printed  anno  17()7,  preface  p.  II.)  Thi«  may  have  kome  foundation,  and 
loch  a  dittinction  may  exi»t  in  p.irticuiar  caaei;  but  still,  for  general  pur- 
poMi,  the  means  of  preser\'in^;  health  and  prolonging  life,  xvJum  ^nfirrL 
^iru\Jj  are  the  same ;  for  few  there  are,  who  would  wish  to  continue  in  life^ 
witliovt  the  poctensOA  of  health,  or  the  prospect  of  rcgaiai^g  iu 
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•whieh  k  is  80  desirablci  for  the  comfort  of  human  nature, 
they  should  attain. 

Of  the  other  two  objects,  howcveri  the  means  of  Prolong- 
ing Life,  and  Presenring  a  state  of  Health,  (not  as  distinct 
propositions,  but  as  being,  %vhefi prhjHtly  viewed^  so  intimate- 
ly blended  together,  that  they  can  hardly  be  separated*),  it 
is  the  iotention  of  the  Author  to  treat.  What  inquiry  can 
be  of  more  real  importance?  If  health  be  the  greatest. 
blessing  of  life,  and  if  disease  render  man  miserable,  what 
can  be  more  desirable  than  to  ascertain  the  mea^s  of  pre- 
serving the  advantages  of  the  one,  and  of  counteracting  the 
ravages  of  the  other  ?  If  by  prolonging  our'  existence  also, 

* 

we 
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*  lo  this  respect  I  &2ve  Vjeaturcd  to  dt^^  frran  tbc  celebrated  Lord 
Bacov. 

In  his  work,  De  Augment'u  Scientiarhm^  Lib.  4.  cap.  2.  he  divides  raedi- 
efae  into  three  parts :   1.  The  prcservatioa  ot  health :  2.  The  curing  of 
disttse:  aad  3.  The  prolongation  of  Ufp;  which  last  part,  lie  says,  phy- 
sicians do  not  seem  to  have  acknowledged  as  a  principal  part  of  their 
irt,  but  to  haye  mixt  it,  unskillfoUy  enough,  with  the  oilier  two.      Vvv 
lliey  think,  if  diseases  arc  kvpt  t)iT  before  they  assail  us,  and  curcil  ?.fter 
t.'.ty  have  sciy-cd  upon  us,  prolongation  of  life  will  follow  of  corir-.c.      He 
ai'tcrwards  remarks,  that   the  art  of  prolonging  life  is  tlie  noblest  part  oi' 
medicine;    for,   if  means  to  that  t^Ttct  could  be  discovereil,  medicine 
would  not  only  be  employed  iu  the  humbler  office  of  cures,  jior  ]>hyM- 
dans  thenjiclvcs  be  only  honoured  (;n  account  of  their  necessity,  but: 
ihcy  would  be  reckoned  benefactors   to  mankind,   for  dispensing  thiit 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  v.-hioh  mortals,  by  their  means,  would  enjoy. 
It  is  \eT<j  doubtful,  however,  in  tht  first  place,  whether  any  means  of 
prolonging  life,  to  any  considerably  degree,  can  be  discovered :   and,  in 
the  second  place,  if  it  could,  it  would   be   of    no   real  service,  unley^i 
health  and  5.trcngth,  and  the  mental  faculties,  could  at  the  same  time  be 
preserved.      Hence,  though  health  and  longevity,  strictly  spe.aking,  may 
be  distinctly  considered,  yet,  ivhat  prr.p.r!;}  I'l-ivcJ^  as  the  posse'ision  of  ihc 
t»ne,  namely,  long  life,  is  so  little  to  be<lesircd  without  the  other,  it  docr 
Dot  -^'cm  necessary  to  separate  them.    , 
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we  can  be  of  more  service  to  mankind,  from  the  superior 
knowledge  which  greater  experience  and  longer  observation 
must  generally  furnish,  what  can  be  more  important  than 
to  endeavour  to  preserve  our  health  and  strength,  that  we 
may  be  the  better  enabled  to  perform  beneficial  and  useful 
actions  ?  For,  the  power  of  doing  qood,  is  the  proper 

LIMIT  BY  WHICH  OUR  WISHES  FOR  EXISTENCE  OUGHT  TO 
BE  BOUNDED. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  attention  of  the  public 
should  be  frequently  directed  to  this  most  interesting  sub- 
ject, because  men,  when  living  in  an  artificial  or  civilized 
state,  are  more  apt  to  become  unhealthy,  and  to  perish  at 
an  earlier  age,  than  in  a  more  simple  state  of  society.     I» 
periods  of  civilization  and  luxury,  it  must  often  happen, 
that  they  are  bred  up  with  improper  indulgence,  or  perhaps 
affected' by  a  predisposition  to  hereditary  disease.    Their 
food,  also  is  generally  less  wholesome,  perniciously  prepared 
for  the  table,  and  often  taken  in  destructive  quantities. 
Fermented  liquors  are  alix^ost  univcr^Uy  made  use  of,  a 
practice  which,  if  carried  to  any  degree  of  excess,  is  a  cer- 
tain source  of  disease.     Instead  of  frequently  imbibing  the 
invigorating  influence  of  a  pure  atmosphere,  individuals,  in 
luxurious  ages,  are  too  apt  to  shut  themselves  up^in  warm 
houses,  an4  henc^  are  liable  to  disorders,  when  again  ex- 
posed to  cold  air,  without  perhaps  taken  proper  precau- 
tions ;  are  enervated  by  Hye  immoderate  use  of  fuel ;  are 
deprived  of  regular  exercise;  arc  exposed  to  the  baneful  efflu- 
via of  great  cities ;  are  improperly  clothed,  out  of  caprice  or 
fashion ;  are  obliged,  both  with  regard  to  food  and  rest,  to 
follow  the  pernicious  practice  of  late  or  irregular  hours; 
are  employj^d  in  various  unhealthy  occupations;  liable,  as 
the  intercourse  of  nations  becomes  more  frequent,  to  a 
number  of  infectious  disorders ;  and  lastly,  induced,  from 
Hn  anxious  wish  to  secure,  at  all  hazards,  the  acquisition  of 

weaJilvj^ 
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wealthy  to  reside  in  unhealthy  climates^  amidst  disease  and 
contagion. 

In  civilized  society,  alsOy  there  is  an  additional  source  of 
debility  and  disease,  from  the  influence  which  the  mind 
has  upon  the  body.  The  pursuits  of  ambition  ;  the  con« 
tests  for  power ;  the  rage  for  commercial  speculation ;  the 
vexation  and  anxiety  resulting  from  inordinate  expences ; 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up,  when  the  demands  of  the  puhr 
lie  become  very  great,  that  mode  of  living  to  which  indi^* 
viduals  have  been  accustomed ;  the  distress  which  necessarily 
arises  from  the  misconduct  of  near  relations  and  friends, 
more  usual  in  luxurious  and  degenerate  ages  ^  to  which  may 
be  added,  the  horrors  attending  those  r^evolutions,  by  which, 
in  more  recent  times,  the  world  has  been  afflicted ;  by  these, 
and  other  circumstances,  the  mind  is  deeply  affected,  the 
health  of  the  individual  suffers,  and  he  becomes  afflicte4 
with  many  disorders  from  which  he  would  have  otherwise 
been  exempted.. 

When  all  these  particulars  are  considered,  it  surely  can 
require  little  apology  from  any  person,  who  has  applied  his 
mind  to  such  subjects,  for  venturing  to  lay  before  the  public 
his  ideas  concerning  them. 

It  may  be  proper,  at  the  same  time,  briefly  to  explain, 
how  an  individual,  unconnected  with  the  medical  profession, 
has  been  led  to  pay  such  particular  attention  to  the  subjects 
of  Health  and  Longevity,  as  to  consider  himself  competenL 
to  the  task  of  instructing  others  regarding  such  interesting 
particulars. 

Though  naturally  possessed  of  a  sound  constitution,  un- 
tainted by  any  hereditary  disease,  yet,  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  the  author  had  fallen  into  a  weak  and  enervated 
3tate,  and  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  managing  his 
own  private  concerns,  of  prosecuting  useful  inquiries  or  of 
applying  liis  mind  to  political  pursuits,  with  his  former  ener- 
gy ^nd  zeal. 

D  4  As 
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As  age  advanced,  he  fbuhd  many  of  his  contemporaries 
cilhet  getting  into  a  declined  ctate^  or  sinking  into  the 
jgraHrCi  much  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  The  causes  of 
these  events  he  naturally  wished  to  ascertain,  and  to  deter* 
rrAiit  iv4\ether  so  premature  a  decay  might  nc^  hate  been 
J^revented. 

In  carrying  on  his  Statistical  Inquiries,  (a  branch  of  which 
namely,  the  effects  of  climate,  was  necessarily  connected 
with  the  points  in  question),  it  was  a  matter  of  astoni^mient 
to  him  to  find,  how  few  of  the  human  species,  in  proportioi^ 
to  the  numbers  bom,  attained  any  considerable  extent  of 
years,  even  in  the  healthiest  countries. 

Above  all,  it  was  a  matter  of  regret,  (and  the  longer  one 
lives  the  more  striking  it  becomes),  that  even  while  men  do 
live,  their  existence  is  too  often  embittered  by  disease,  and 
tteir  life  a  burden  both  to  themse)vts  and  to  others. 

These  circumstances  united,  naturally  directe4  his  :^ttcn« 
tion  to  the  subjects  of  Health  and  Longevity. 

He  began  by  endeavouring  to  procure  the  rerestablish^^ 
ment  of  his  own  healdi,  in  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  eminent  Physicians,  he  has  happily  succeeded' 5  in  so 
much  that  he  is  now  enabled  to  take  as  much  mental  and 
bodily  labour,  as  any  person,  it  may  be  presumed,  could 
undergo  at  this  time,  whp  was  bom  in  the  year  iTSi,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  weak  and  delicate  state,  and  who  had,  for 
above  thirty  years  past,  been  engaged  in  laborious  and  ex-  ' 
hausting  pursuits.  Indeed,  nothing  but  a  complete  restora^ 
tion  of  health  couUi  have  induced  him  to  engage  in  a  work 
like  the  one  which  he  has  now  undertaken,  and  which  mun 
necessarily  be  attended  Mtnth  no  common  degree  of  fatigue 
and  exertion. 

He  next  ventured  to  grvc  hints  to  others,  whether  ad- 
vanced in  life,  or  in  a  sickly  state,  how  they  might  secure 
the  ^-.iiTie  adv.mtnj'cs,  which  he  had  derived  from  his  exten- 

sivo 
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*hrfe  Inqtiiti^  5  and  lie  has  had  Ae  satisfaction  of  receiving 
the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  from  various  persons^ 
in  all  ranks  of  life,  for  the  benefits  they  have  received,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  rules  which  he  recommended. 

Thus,  confirmed  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  from  such  inquiries,  he  was  at  last 
induced  to  think  of  a  greater  and  bolder  attempt,  «« That  of 
««  mstmcting  his  fellow  Creatures  in  general^  how  tliey  could  best 
^frrserve  their  healthy  and  attain  a  comfortable  old  age  J* 

If  an  ancient  maxim  be  true,  ExperUntia  dccet,  the  Author 
has  some  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  from 
Us  own  observation  and  experience }  and,  in  the  progress 
of  the  intended  publication,  he  ^11  necessarily  detail  the 
tseaan  by  whith  his  own  health  was  restored.  It  will  tlience 
appear,'  that  the  preservation,  and  the  restoration  of  healthy 
depend  much  on  ihinute  and  unremitting  attentions  to 
Godihtg,  Diet,  Air,  Exercise,  Habits,  &c.  which,  taken 
singly,  appear  even  trifling,  but  when  combined,  and  regu- 
lariy  observed,  are  of  infinite  importance.  Rules,  with 
respect  to  these  particulars,  he  was  at  considerable  pains  to 
coUect,  from  a  number  of  intelligent  individuals  How  living, 
or  lately  deceased,  as  well  as  from  personal  obser\'ation. 
He  considers  them  to  be  a  valuable  part  of  the  intended  pub- 
lication, as  several  of  tliem  ate  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
work  hitherto  printed.  Had  they  been  known  to  him  thirty 
years  ago,  his  own  health  would  not  have  suffered  as  it  did, 
and  many  iricsome  hours  would  have  been  avoided.  By  the 
observance  of  these  rules,  he  is  persuaded^  that  men,  in- 
stead of  living  recluse,  or  weighing  their  food,  measuring 
their  drink,  and  the  like  niceties,  may,  with  moderation 
and  prudence  for  their  guides,  mingle  in  the  usual  train  of 
civilized  or  artificial  society,  without  suffering  in  their 
healthy  or  sliortcning  the  period  of  their  existence. 

Having 
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■Haying  printed,  both  in  English  aod  French,  a  short  1 
lise  on  Health  and  Longevity,  accompanied  wiili  several 
questions,  in  order  to  ubtain  additional  information,  he  has 
thence  forturulely  procured  a  variety  of  important  commu- 
nications, in  manuscript,  both  from  foreign  and  domestic 
Correspondents,  by  which  Uic  intended  Work  will  be  con- 
nderably  enriched. 

But,  in  particular,  he  has  to  rely  on  tlie  treasures  of  know- 
'ledge,  regarding  Health  and  Longevity,  published  by  various 
authors  who  have  already  written  on  these  subjects,  and  of 
whose  works  he  has  made  a  collection,  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hiuidred  distinct  treatises  or  volumes,  every  one 
of  which,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  connected  with  the 
proposed  inquiry.  From  this  immense  masB,  he  proposes 
to  extract  whatever  seems  to  be  peculiarly  valuable. 

On  subjects,  respecting  which  so  many  volumes  have  Veen 
wriitcn,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  draw  up  a  new  work,  the  foi 
of  which  will  give  universal  satisfaction,  as  many  »■ 
tire  a  more  condensed,  aitd  many  a.  more  detailed  ex\ 
lion. 

To  gratify  the  first,  it  is  the  Author's  intention, 
his  inquiries  are  completed,  tn  consolidate  into  One  Volumi: 
octavo,  all  the  knowledge  which  he  cogsidcrs  to  be  aufitUiU^ 
fucttsan/  for  the  attainment  of  Health  anil  Longevity.  Tlie 
generality  of  mankind  will  not  h»ve  leisure  to  reail,  and 
many  of  ihcni  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  larger  puhlicaiioik 

But  Tor  tliose  who  may  be  dcsirou.i  of  investigating  tlie 
subject  fariiicr,  he  intends  to  print,  inFour  Voliimesociavo, 
distinct  from  the  other  work,  but  to  be  published  at  the 
Bamc  time)  an  account  of  the  writings  and  opinions,  I.  Of 
Ancient  \  2.  Of  Foreign  (  and  5.  Of  Briti^  Auiliors,  who 
luvc  discussed  the  subjects  m  quccliun. 

I'hcue  who  may  be  deUruus  of  being  more  ilkotou|hly  ac- 
quaiuicd  with  time  iubj?clit,  will  tlius  be  furnishe<l  with  a 
cataloguQ 
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catalogue  of  the  authors  whose  works  they  may  collect,  for 
the  purpose  of  an  examination  still  more  minute,  either  for 
dieir  own  personal  satisfaction,  or  for  giving  to  the  world 
another  publication,  adding  to,  or  improving  on,  the  worli^ 
which  is  now  submitted  to  the  public. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  work. — It  will  next  be 
proper  to  explain  the  particular  points  which  it  is  intended 
to  discuss. 

The  niedical  authors,  who  have  hitherto  written  on  health, 
have  commonly  restricted  their  observations  to  six  general 
heads :  1.  Air  3  2.  Diet ',  3,  Motipn  and  Rest  j  4>.  Sleeping 
and  Watching  ;  5.  Retention  and  Excretion ;  and,  6.  The 
Passions  of  the  Mind.  To  these  they  have  given  the  singu<« 
lar  name  of  the  six  NON-NATURALS,  from  th^  idea, 
that  though, 'if  they  wer^  managed  with  prudence,  they 
might  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  Naturals,  yet  as  they 
are  much  oftener  abused,  and  thence  are  the  source  of  va-« 
rious  disorders,  they  are  more  frequently  acting  against, 
than  with  nature,  and  therefore  may  be  properly  termed 
Non^Naturals  *.  Some  authors  on  health  have  also  gone 
into  the  discussion  of  what  they  call  Non- Necessaries  f ,  in 
which  they  include  clothing  and  the  professions  of  life.  But 
as  such  a  mode  of  explaining  the  doctrines  of  health  and 
longevity,  is  in  many  respects  defective  and  exceptionable, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  adhere  to  it  upon  the  present  occasion. 

The 


♦  Ltncue*s  Guide  to  Health,  p.  61.  Mackenzie,  in  his  History  of 
Health,  Introd.  p.  4.  gives  a  different  account  of  the  compound  word  wim 
natural^  which,  he  says,  originated  from  the  jargon  of  the  Peripatic  schools* 
It  was  first  mentioned  by  Galen,  who  divides  things  relating  to  the  hu- 
man body  into  three  classes  :  Things  wliich  are  natural  to  it ;  Things 
which  are  nwnaturai ;  and  Things  which  are  extra^naturaL  (Class  7.  lib, 
de  Ociii.  Partic.  tenia,  e.  2).  From  thi«  fantastical  distinction,  the  cpi^ 
thet  Non-natural,  he  says,  first  arose. 

I  5T&oTHrR*8  Essay  on  Sickness  and  Health,  p.  445. 
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.  The  most  natural  division  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion,  seems  to  be,  to  point  cut, 

1.  The  circumstances  which  necessarily  tend  to  promote 
health  and  longevitj,  independent  of  individual  attention, 
or  the  observance  of  particular  rules. 

2.  The  rules,  which,  if  observed  by  an  individual,  have 
a  tendency  to  preserve  health  and  existence,  even  where 
these  circumstances  are  wanting.     And, 

8.  The  regulations  by  which  the  general  health  and  safe- 
ty of  a  great  community  are  protected  from  the  various  in- 
j'lriet;  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed. 


PART  I. 

ClRCUMSTAKCKS  nuluch  necessarily  tend  to  promcte  HSALTH 
and  LoyCEriTT,  independent  of  individual  attention^  or  the 
observance  of  particular  rules. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed,  that  while  individuals  difTcr  so 
much  from  each  other  with  regard  to  a  variety  of  important 
piiticulars,  as  the  climate  in  which  they  reside,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  formed,  &c.  that  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  material  diilerence  with  respect  tg  their  health  and  the 
duration  of  their  lives.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  to  ascertain  what  th?sc  particulars  are.  It  seems  to 
me  that  tlioy  may  be  all  comprehended  under  the  following 
general  heads  : 

•  I.  Circumstances  connected  with  tlie  person  of  the  lu- 
ilividual,  a-^,  1.  Parentage;  2.  Perfect  birtli ;  3.  Gradual 
«^i?owtli  I  4.  Natural  constitution  ;  5.  Form  ',  Cu  Sex  ;  and, 
7  "NVhc^rc  nature  makes  en  effort  to  renew  the  distinctions 
of  voiiih. 

2.  Cir- 
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2.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  nund  of  the  indWi-' 
dual,  whether  relatingi  K  To  the  faculties  of  the  mind  -, 
orj  2.  To  its  passions* 

3.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  place  where  any  in- 
dividual resides.  Whether,  1.  In  a  hot,  a  cold,  or  a  temper- 
ate climate ;  2.  Whether  in  a  high  or  in  a  low  situation ; 
S.  Whether  to  a  southern  or  other  exposure ;  4.  Whethei 
on  the  sea-shore,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  or  a  river,  or  at  a 
distance  from  water ;  5.  Whether  ia  the  neighbourhood  of 
woods  or  otherwise ;  6.  Whether  in  a  dry,  a  clayey,  or  a 
marshy,  soil ;  7.  Whether  with  an  abundance,  or  a  scarcity 
of  fuel ;  8.  Whether  in  a  wet  or  dry  atmosphere ;  9.  Whe- 
ther on  a  continent,  in  a  large  island,  or  in  a  small  one ; 
and,  10.  Whether  in  a  town,  a  village,  or  in  the  country. 

4.  Adventitious  or  miscellaneous  circumstances ;  as,  1. 
Rank  in  life ;  2t  Education  ;  3.  Occupation ;  4.  Connubial 
connexion ;  and,  5.  Exemption  from  accidents. 

Where  a  favourable  condition  of  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of  these  circumstances  occurs,  there  health  and  longevity 
may  be  expected. 


PART  11. 

Rules  for  preserving  HEALTH  and  promoting  LONG£riTl\ 

It  is  evident,  that  if  men  lived  uniformly  in  a  healthy 
climate,  were  possessed  of  strong  and  vigorous  frames,  were 
descended  from  healthy  parents,  were  educated  in  a  hardy 
and  active  manner,  were  possessed  of  excellent  natural  dis- 
positions, were  placed  in  comfortable  situations  in  life,  were 
engaged  only  in  healthy  occupations,  were  happily  connect- 
ed in  marriage,  &c.  &c.  there  would  be  little  occasion  for 
medical  rules.  But  it  is  universally  known,  that  some  indi- 
viduals 
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?i4iiaik  enjoy  ontj  a  part  of  tjbeee  advantages^  whilst  pth$t^ 
possess  hardly  any  of  them  cottipUte.  Hence  arises  ihe  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  those  rulei^  vbich  obsenration.ai]4 
experience  have  pointed  out*  as  being  the  most  likely  to 
counteract  the  disadvantages,  arising  froni  so  material  ^ 
-wantj  as  of  any  of  the  natural  or  incidental  advantages 
above  enumerated.    These  rules  relate^ 

1.  To  objects  fssmtial  iai  man  in -every  situation,  and 
without  which  he  cannot  ciist,  even  in  a  state  of  nature }  as# 

1.  Air;  4.  Digestion; 

2.  liquid  food  9  5.  Labour,  or  exercbe ;  andy 
5.  Solid  food;  6.  Sleep. 

2.  To  articles  not  so  essential^  but  which  are  highlif  di^ 
jtrabky  more  especially  for  men  in  a  state  of  civilization^ 
and  refinement ;  these  are, 

I.  Clothing;  S.  Amusements;  and, 

1?.  Habitation  ;  4.  Medicine. 

• 

And,  S.  To  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  ;  as, 
1 .  Temper  ;  4.  Bathing  ; 

^.  Habits  ;  5.  Relief  from  accidents ;  and, 

M.  Cleanliness ;  6.  Travelling,  or  change  of  re- 

sidence. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  many  of  tliesc  rules  are  not 
applicable  to  all  situations,  but  must  vary  according  to  cli- 
ri.ttj,  constitution,  the  progress  of  life,  &c. ;  ami  thut  the  ci- 
Jr-'t  :fthls  v::b!:citti'jfi  Ly  mtrely  to giie vif.rr,uiik?ty  regarding  ihe 
^cnaal  s:j^tvm  that  waj  be  pursued ^Itajiny^  i:  ty  eark  indiiUualy 
t3  applj  ih:  rules  tLrein  rccjn:u;£udedj  acco-Jin^  to  times  tvij 
i:ircu::u:^ncc:* 

PART 
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It  it  in  mo,  JbowfVfTj^  tlut  either  jiatuie  h^ 
iadifidwiliocJoiig  life^  or  that  be  obaevres  att  thoge  rules 
wUcb  ar^  necessary  for  the  presenration  of  health^  .iu)|le8^  . 
attention  be  paid  by  the  Goyemment  of  a  country,  to  the 
haziness  and  safety  of  its  subjects.  This  is  a  point  which 
lias  sdd<»n  been  attended  to  in  the  manner  in  which  its 
importance  desenres.  Wlule  the  attention  of  Lawgirers 
is  unceasingly  directed  to  a  variety  of  less  important  objects^ 
diose  regulations  on  which  the  safety  of  the  peojde  at  large 
depend,  aie  unfortunately  neglected.  Yet  what  can  be  more 
penudous^  than  to  suffer  the  climate  of  a  country,  for  in* 
stance^  to  continue  noxious  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants^ 
merely  fior  want  of  drainage,  cultivation,  and  improvement, 
when  thousands  of  instancy  might  be  adduced  of  the  ad-* 
vantages  which  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  an  op« 
posite  system  ?  What  can  be  more  impolitic  than  to  permit 
unwholesome  provisions  and  otiier  articles  to  be  sold,  withr- 
out  punishing  those  who  thus  attempt  to  injure  the  health, 
perhaps  to  destroy  the  existence,  of  their  fellow  creatures  i 
What  more  dangerous  than  to  permit  public  amusements 
of  a  pernicious  nature  \  to  authorise  improper  customs  \  to 
neglect  the  education^of  youth,  when  the  foundation  ought 
to  be  laid  of  their  future  health  and  strength  \  to  suffer 
public  institutions  to  become  the  seminaries  (A  disease  v  to 
disregard  the  safety  of  those  who  are  trained  for  the  public 
defence*;  to  sanction  the  sale  of  noxious  or  doubtful  medi- 
cines i. 


*Tlie  C^jbK&v/tf»  which  has  spread  through  so  many  of  those  galliat 
tfcps  i|iK>  served  in  Sgypti  b  a  dis^grace  to  our  militarj  medical  police. 
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cines;  aiid,  above  all,  to  permit  the  least  risk  of  contagious 
disorders  being  admitted  into  a  cotfntryi  by  which  its  whole 
population  may  be  affected  ? 

The  Police  of  Public  Heakhi  therefore,  is  a  most  impof- 
tant  branch  of  the  proposed  inquiry ;  and  the  Events  which 
have  recently  happened  in  Spain  and  at  Gibraltar  have 
given  it  additional  interest.  It  may  be  treated  of  under  the 
following  general  heads ; 

1.  Police  of  Climate. 

2.  Police  of  ^ysical  Education 
8.  Police  of  Diet. 

4-.  Police  of  Public  Amusements. 

5.  Police  of  Habits  and  Customs. 

6.  Police  of  Public  Institutions. 

7.  Police  for  the  Health  of  Sailors  and  Soldiers. 

8.  Police  to  prevent  contagious  disorders.    And, 

9.  Police  of  Medicine^  and  the  Means  of  promoting 
its  improvements 

But  though  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  general  view  of 
these  important  subjects,  it  is  not  intended  to  enter  much 
into  detail,  as  the  Police  of  Public  Health,  to  do  it  ample 
justice,  would  require  a  separate  and  very  extended  dis- 
cussion. 

C0NCLU8I0H. 

SocH  IS  the  plan  of  the  intended  Work,  which  others 
might  doubtless  have  executed  with  more  ability,  but  none 
"with  a  more  anxious  wish,  that  it  may  prove  subitantialiif 
strviceaUe  to  the  interests  of  human  nature  ;  or,  at  any  rate^ 
%iscful  to  those,  who  may  apply  their  talents  and  industry 
fo  render  the  investigation  diercin  carried  on,  still  more  com- 

FART 
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ON  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  NECESSARILY  TEND  TO 

PROMOTE  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY, 

INDEPENDENT  OF  fNDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION, 

OR 

THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  PARTICULAR  RULES. 


INTRQDUGTION. 


T    ill*  I      1      ii   I  I     'il  M  J        Jh    g 


-ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BODY  OF  MAN, 
AND  THE  T£KDENCY  OF  THE  HUMAN  FRAME  TO  DECAY, 

AND  TO  PERISH, 


Defore  we  proceed  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the 
Lealth  of  tlie  man  may  be  presented,  and  the  human  frame 
may  long  be  kept  in  a  comfortable  state  of  existence,  we 
have  thought  it  advisable,  previously  to  consider  two  im- 
portant particulars,  connected  with  the  present  inquiry. 
J.  The  general  nature  of  the  structure  of  that  frame ;  and, 
2*  its  unavoidable  tendency  to  decay,  and  to  perish. 

C2  1, 
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1.    Of  the  Structure  of  the  Body  of  Man. 

When  the  form  of  man  is  first  seen,  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  its  outward  or  external  shape,  must  naturally 
strike  every  intelligent  beholder  * :  But  when  it  is  examin- 
ed internally,  its  structure  appears  still  more  astonishing. 

It  is  to  anatomy  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  intimate 
knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  this  wonderful  fabric.  But 
as  to  many  of  our  readers,  the  terms  which  anatomists 
make  use  of,  cannot  be  very  generally  intelligible,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  explain,  in  more  popular  language,  the  result 
of  their  researches. 

Man  may  be  defined,  «*  a  being,  in  whom  reason  or 
*<  spirit,  and  body  or  matter  are  united,  and  whose  exist- 
•'  ence  depends  upon  that  union  ;  for  the  individual  who 
<*  loses  his  reason,  unless  presented  by  the  care  of  others 
•*  from  destruction,  would  soon  perish  f  .** 

As  without  the  possession  and  the  exercise  of  reason, 
man  could  not  exist  for  any  space  of  time,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  mind,  and  the  reasoning  and  other  faculties  con- 
nected therewith,  should  be  furnished  with  a  proper  place 
of  residence  •,  accordingly,  she  is  provided  with  the  brain, 

where 


•  Milton  h:»»  mon  beautifully  described  the  appearance  of  man,  84  it 
would  strike  any  bring  who  fir»t  saw  it. 

"  (todlikc  erect,  with  native  honour  clad, 

"  With  wiMioin,  ^Mictitude  severe  and  pure; 

**  For  contemplation,  and  for  valour  formed, 

"  Hi«  fair  lar^  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declar*d 

"  Absolute  rule."  ParaHie  Lo.f^  /?.  ir. 

f  In  tbe  rhiIo«ophical  Transaction*,  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  170.  an  account  in 
pven  uf  r.n  idiot,  who  dwallowed  several  brau  and  iron  instrument^ 
which  were  found  in  his  stomach,  when  he  was  opened.  Hence  it  would 
appe:)r,  that,  without  reason,  man  could  not  distinguish  what  was  fit  to 
be  eaten. 
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where  she  dwells  as  governor  or  superintendant  of  the 
whole  fabric  *. 

As  the  mind  must  hold  a  correspondence  with  all  the 
material  beings  which  surround  her,  she  must  be  supplied 
with  organs  fitted  to  receive  the  different  kinds  of  impres- 
sions which  they  will  make.  With  these,  or  the  organs  of  sense 
as  we  call  them,  she  is  provided ;  the  eye  is  adapted  to 
light ;  the  ear  to  sound ;  the  nose  to  smell ;  the  mouth  to 
taste }  and  the  skin  to  touch  f . 

Not  only  are  these  organs  of  sense  necessary,  but  it  is  also 
essential  to  hzwQ  organs  of  communication^  to  give  information 
to  the  mind  of  all  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses, 
and  fitted,  at  the  same  time,  to  convey  her  commandis  over 
the  whole  frame.  For  these  purposes,  the  nerves  were  ac- 
tually given.  They  are  chords  which  arise  from  the  brain, 
die  immediate  residence  of  the  mind,  and  disperse  them- 
selves in  branches  throughout  all  parts  of  the  body.  They 
convey  all  the  different  kinds  of  sensations  to  the  mind,  in 
the  brain,  and  likewise  carry  out,  from  thence,  all  the  com- 
mands, or  the  impressions  she  wishes  to  give  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  human  frame,  however,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist, 
unless  endued  with  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 

C3  for 


♦  The  following  description  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  is 
principaUy  taken  from  Dr  Hunter's  introductory  lecturei.l«  Iiis  last  course 

of  anatomical  lectures,  printed  anno  1784. See  also  Mead's  Medical 

Works,  p.  352. 

I  It  is  a  circumstance  weU  entitled  to  be  observed,  that  the  two  most 
important  of  our  senses,  namely,  the  sight  and  the  hearing,  have  double 
organs  by  which  their  sensations  are  communicated  to  the  mind.  By  tlu'a 
admirable  provision,  we  are  enabled  to  sec  or  to  hear  every  where  around 
tt;  and  the  animal  is  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  misfortune  of  the. 
Ion  of  one  of  these  noble  and  hecessary  orgajis  of  the  body.  rgcc  Der— 
iton'i  PhysicQ-Theplogy,  yoL  1.  p.  147, 
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ftir  t£e  pUTjiose  of  being  raabled,  not  only  (o  hold  aii  iirtW-- 
course  with  a  variety  of  objects,  but  also  to  fly  from  such 
as  are  disagreeiible,  dangerou8»  or  hurtful,  and  to  pursue 
sUeh  as  are  pleasant  or  useful.  This  is  obtained  by  means 
of  the  limbSf  the  muscles,  and  tendons,  the  instruments  oi 
motion,  which  are  found  in  c\'cry  part  of  the  fabric,  where 
motion  is  necessary. 

But  to  support,  and  to  give  firmness  and  shape  m  the  fa- 
bric, to  keep  tlie  softer  parts  in  tlicir  proper  places,  to  girc 
fixed  points  for,  and  proper  direction  lo,  its  motions,  as 
welt  as  to  protect  some  of  the  more  important  and  tender 
organs,  from  entcmal  injuries,  there  must  be  lotnt  firm  prep 
nviri  interwoven  throughout  the  wiiole ;  and,  in  fact,  for 
such  purposes  the  bones  arc  intended. 

The  prop  work  must  not  be  made  into  one  rigid  fa&ric* 
for  that  wchild  prevent  motion ;  hence  the  acfntntagc  oF 
baring  a  number  of  bones  firmly  bound  t«g ether  by  the  liga- 
ments, to  prevent  their  dislocation  ;  aiul  the  extremities  of 
these  bony  pieces,  where  they  move  and  rulyupon  one  ano- 
ttier,  must  have  smooth  and  slippery  surfaces,  for  easy  mo- 
tion, which  nature  has  happily  provided  for,  by  what  arc 
ciUcd  the  caitUages  of  t&e  joints,  and  the  synorii,  or  joint- 
oil 

There  must  also  be  an  outward  covering  over  the  whole 
apparatus,  buth  to  give  it  a  firm  compactness,  and  to  defend 
it  from  a  thousand  injuries.,  'lliesc  are  the  purposes  of  the 


M  tbis  bddjr  is  frtttndiid  for  socTety  and  fntercoone  witlt 
T  beings,  more  especially  of  the  same  species,  it  U  ne- 
y  ^-ssary  tlut  >t  )<hall  be  e)i(lui-d  with  the  means  of  exprrs' 
I  'fling  and  communicating  its  thoughts,  by  sensible  marks  or 
.  'Mens.  For  this  purpose,  tt  is  proridtd  with  the  orgaris 
f  ^nd  faculty  of  speech,  by  which  it  can  throw  out  signs' 
k"<irttlt  jumxjiig  fdciUiy,  and  vary  t&em  vrithout  mi. 
S-A 
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Sueh  1  being,  faoweTer,  as  is  above  described,  would  soon 
perishf  unless  provision  were  made  for  its  duration  ^  and 
not  Old  J  for  repairing  the  injuries  it  may  commit  upon  it- 
self>  but  also  those  to  which  it  must  be  exposed  from 
others.  A  treasure  of  blood  is  dierefbre  actually  provided^ 
full  of  nutritious  and  heafing  particles,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing converted  into  bone,  into  muscle,  into  nerve,  into  glands 
and,  in  shorty  into  every  odier  part  of  the  body.  Iitipelled 
by  the  heart,  and  conveyed  by  the  arteries,  it  repairs  the 
various  parts  of  the  human  frame,  which  ate  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  decay  ^  whilst,  by  Other  vessels,  called  absorbents, 
die  digested  food  is  conveyed  from  the  bowels,  into  the 
mass  of  circulating  blood,  and  any  notions,  or  useless  mat- 
ter is  carried  off  from  the  body. 

To  prevent  this  treasure  from  being  lost,  unless  in  so  far 
as  is  necessary  for  repairing  the  damages  of  the  machine, 
die  blood  is  kept  in  perpetual  circulation,  so  as  to  return  to 
the  heart,  whence  it  is  again  propelled  for  the  purposes  of 
fresh  reparation.     In  the  course  of  its  being  thus  circulated 

■ 

also,  whatever  is  redundant,  useless,  or  noxious,  in  the  mass 
of  blood,  is  separated  from  it,  and  thrown  out  of  the  system. 
But,  as  this  store  of  blood  would  soon  be  exhausted,  and 
the  human  machine  would  of  course  perish,  it  is  necessary 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  fresh  supplies.  This  is 
most  effectually  done  in  the  following  manner  : — A  variety 
of  articles,  belonging  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms, 
are  scattered  around.  The  frame  is  provided  with  hands,  the 
fittest  instruments  that  could  be  contrived,  for  seizing  and 
gathering  them,  and  for  preparing  them  in  various  ways  to 
be  consumed.  These  articles,  which  we  call  food,  must 
first  be  conveyed  to  the  stomach,  and  then  converted  into 
blood.  To  prepare  them  for  the  stomach,  it  is  provided 
with  teeth  for  cutting  and  bruising  the  food,  and  a  juice,  at 
all  times  prepared  in  the  mouth,  which  mixing  with  the 

C  4  food. 
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food^  it  is  thereby  reduced  to  pulp,  and  is  afterwards 
changed  in  the  stomach,  (partly  by  the  action  of  that  or* 
gan  itself,  and  partly  by  a  juice  secreted  in  it),  into  two 
parts,  one  resembling  milk,  which  is  nutritious,  and  is  con- 
veyed by  the  lacteals  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  blood  ;  and 
the  other  into  matter, which,  on  undergoing  a  farther  change, 
by  the  admixture  of  gall,  becomes  excremcntitious. 

For  various  important  purposes  in  life,  also,  it  is^  endued 
with  organs  of  respiration,  which  are  indeed  essential  for 
animal  existence.  By  means  of  these  organs,  the  blood  un- 
dergoes changes  of  colour,  and  is  deprived  of  noxious  matter, 
whilst  it  acquires  matter  that  is  useful ;  and  that  vital 
warmth  is  kept  up,  without  which  no  animal  oould  exist* 

"^Thus  the  animal  is  furnished  with  every  article  necessary 
for  its  immediate  existence,  and  also  with  the  means  of  pro- 
longing its  duration :  But  as  all  animals,  after  being  nou- 
rished and  reared  up  to  their  full  strength  and  utmost  per- 
fection, must,  in  process  of  time,  begin  to  decay,  and  must 
ultimately  perish,  the  means  of  renovation  are  necessary, 
and  this  is  provided  by  the  creation  of  animals  of  different 
sexes,  by  whom  the  species  can  be  multiplied  without  end. 

If  we  compare  the  animal  above  described,  with  any  ma- 
chine in  which  human  art  has  exerted  its  utmost  skill,  for 
instance,  the  best  constructed  watch  that  ever  was  made, 
we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  power  in  the  for- 
mation of  that  animal,  far  surpassing  what  man  is  capable 
to  execute. 

The  powers  which  it  possesses,  mock  all  human  inven- 
tion or  imitation^  and  are  characteristics  of  a  much  superior 
artist. 
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2.  On  the  tendency  of  the  Human  Frame  to  Decay 

AND  TO  Perish. 

From  the  above  imperfect  sketch  of  the  structure  of  the 
liaman  frame,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  so  complicated  a  machine  should  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, more  especially  as  it  is  not  only  exposed  to  internal 
decay*,  but  also  every  moment  liable  to  a  variety  of  exter- 
nal injuries. 

Indeed  when  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  fraitle  itself, 
more  especially  in  the  decline  of  life,  we  must  be  sensible^ 
that  the  causes  of  our  dissolution  are  inevitable,  and  that  it 

is 


*  The  ingenious  Dr  Waterhouse  of  Cambridge^  in  New  England,  in  a 
letter  to  the  author,  on  the  subjects  *of  Health  and  Longevity,  makes  the 
following  judicious  observations  on  the  decay  of  the  human  frame. 

^  There  are  certain  periods  of  life,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  are  scarcely 
"  noticed  by  medical  writers,  viz.  about  the  age  of  36,  when  the  lean  man 
"  becomes  fatter,  and  the  fat  man  leaner.  Another  between  the  years  of 
*^  43-4  and  50,  when  his  appetite  fails,  his  complexion  fades,  and  when  his 
**  tongue  is  apt  to  be  furred  on  the  least  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  At 
**  this  period,  his  muscles  become  flabby,  his  joints  weak,  his  spirits  droop, 
**  and  his  sleep  is  imperfect  and  unrefreshing  After  suflering  under 
•*  these  complaints,  a  year,  or  perhaps  two,  he  starts  afresh  with  renewed 
"  vigour,  and  goes  on  to  61  or  62,  when  a  similar  change  takes  place, 
but  with  aggravated  symptoms.  During  the  natural  change  that  takes 
place  between  43  and  50,  no  particular  organ  suffers,  but  a  gradual  and 
"  uniform  dfterioration  supervenes.  At  this  time  he  first  experiences  a  re- 
**  luctancy  to  stoop ;  he  prefers  a  carriage  to  riding  on  horseback,  and  he 
"  finds  himself  more  affected  by  changes  of  the  weather.  He  neverthe- 
**  less  commonly  passes  through  this  kind  of  "  moulting"  and  regains  liis 
"  health,  with  a  little  diminution  of  muscular  strength,  until  he  turn  sixty: 
"  then  the  gravity  of  age  is  more  strongly  marked,  and  he  begins  to  boast 
of  his  age  and  its  prerogatives.  This  is  the  result  of  my  observations 
on  others,  compared  with  my  own  personal  experience,  which  goes  no 
**  further  than  your  owD,  being  bora  ia  the  same  year,  viz.  175't, 


<« 


ll  equally  impossible  to  prevent  the  fatal  period  of  death, 
u  to  change  the  established  laws  of  nature  *.  In  propor- 
tion 3&  we  become  older,  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  die 
membranes,  the  flesh,  the  skin,  and  every  fibre  of  the  body, 
become  more  solid,  hard,  and  dry.  Every  part  shrinks  and 
contracts }  and  every  movement  is  performed  with  slow- 
ness  and  dil&culry.  The  circulation  of  the  flnids  Is  sluggish 
and  interrupted ;  perspiration  is  diminlsJied ;  the  secretions 
diangc  i  digestion  becomes  slow  and  laborious  -,  the  nutri- 
tious juices  are  less  abundant,  and,  being  rejected  by  parts 
Ivhich  arc  already  loo  dense,  ihcy  communicate  no  sup- 
plies. These  parts,  therefore,  may  b^  regarded  as  already 
dead,  because  they  have  ccasod  lo  receive  nouriahmeut. 
Ilius,  the  body  dies  by  degrees  ^  its  motions  gradually  de- 
cay 'i  life  wears  away  by  almost  imperceptible  steps )  and 
death  is  only  the  last  term  in  the  series  -f , 

But,  though  a  dissolution  mtist  take  place,  yet,  as  the 
prolongation  of  life,  if  accompanied  by  a  comfortable  state 
♦f  existence,  is  ccrtJinly  desirable,  there  are  two  pomtj 

which 


*  BafToDi  Vol.  a  p.  17T. 

t  Thit  bn  tenunce  •cenu  io  Iw  liken  from  Cicero  de  Senecidie.  *■  for 
•  iRuini  tuip  wmu  >»■  trof  kIi,  qcc  lubiiu  (ranpiur,  ml  diut»riutai« 
"  Mllnpiltut."  The  tei(br*i«l  Di  MmiI  conciin  in  Ihcw  dnctriaei,  H« 
ftbiervM,  that  lui  luallli  loniitK  in  *  tc^uUr  Ruilinn  of  ih*  fliiiila,  Inge.. 
tkcr  witb  »  proper  lUte  a1  the  Miluli,  intl  ditcuct  uc  tllnr  iilierriiilotu^ 
Which,  ai  iliry  ars  ountbcrlcM,  uid  one  oficn  pniduco  inoibcr,  it  U  iieit 
ID  1  mitack,  ihjt  iFic  ■olnuJ  b«ty  •houlJ  b«  able  lo  hoU  oui  in  ncnrma: 
oU  tge.  Hut  1  Wy  (Dch  a>  uun,  ciniun  pcMiiblj  rtniin  liTe  Tor  ctbt, 
kdiue,  ih*  nicmbTaaout  lihm  0(  (!>*  l'lu«<]  t*uc1>,  which  w«e  mxl* 
•Unic,  ID  nnler  to  drive  ttitir  iocluiltil  yiiien  (orwvM,  become  jctiduiH^' 
l>*rilrr,  and  u  lenjtth  rigid,  whence  tticjr  arc  reiidrrfd  incapable  of  cueai- 
iog  thi'ir  uiScn,  inJ  ihc  leoretioiu  of  the  tcvnrU  pdt  nre  diininiihcd  by 
dcKrvri.  And  lliat  ihc  uiclci]  jiiicei  are  not  •uffi.iintlv  Cairird  off  b]f 
^enprriiCuHi  ili  iilil  age,  (a  bufinot  vttj  ntilcriil  to  ihc  eontinumee  of 
tit*,)  manilntljr  apptan  htim  diMtcliiMi*  ol  ih*  L<wli(i  a(  iriy  old  ptot^i 


WhicK  It  IS  essential  for  that  purpose  to  ascertain ;  nmietf^ 
I.  What  those  circumstances  are^  which  necessarily  tend 
to  promote  health  and  LOf^CEViTT,  independent  of  at* 
tention  from  the  individual ;  and,  2^  By  what  means 
HEALTH  may  be  preserved,,  and  longevity  obtained,  even 
where  these  circumstances  are  wanting. 

We  shaU  now  proceed  to  tlie  first  part  of  the  proposed' 
jDvesti^tion^r 


Ae  inaides  of  their  arteries  being  sonK^imes  found  os&Tfied  here  and  there^ 
whereby  they  had  almost  entirely  lost  their  springiness,  and  the  orifices 
ef  the  natural  ducts  are  often  observed  to  be  quite  cartilaginou&— ^f  tlie 
llaman  Body,  p.  346. 

Lord  Bacon  thus  explains  his  ideas  regarding  the  necessary  decay  of  the 
bmnan  frame.*— The  spirits,  bloody  flesh,  and  fat,  are  easily  repaired  after 
the  decline  of  years,  but  the  drier  and  more  porous  parts,  as  the  mem« 
branes,  all  the  tunicles,  the  sinews,  arteries,  veins,  bones,  cartilages,  most 
of  the  bowels,  in  a  word,  almost  all  the  orgaaieal parts ^  are  hardly  reparable;' 
and  to  their  loss,  and  ceasing  to  perform  any  longer  their  proper  fuiic*- 
lions,  the  whole  tends  to  disaolution. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  absurd  than  the  idea,  that  the  human  fratne 
can  be  preserved  for  ever,  or  even  for  a  much  longer  period  than  at  pre* 
sent.  All  specific  remedies,  as  tinctures  of  gold,  vital  elixirs,  balms  of 
life,  and  other  quackeries  of  the  saHie  sort,  are  ridiculous.  If  life  can  be 
prolonged,  it  can  only  arise  from  the  natural  advantages  which  any  indi- 
viduiil  possesses ;  or  from  his  following  those  rules  wiiich  experience  have 
sanctioned,  as  the  most  conducive  to  health. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  impress  these  ideas  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er, as  not  only  quacks  like  Paracelsus,  but  even  distinguished  philosophers 
Kke  Descartes,  have  imapintd  it  possible  to  prolong  life  very  considerably 
beyond  the  common  period.  Indeed  Descartes  decbred,  **  Thaty  though 
**  he  conU  not  venture  to  promise  to  renJsr  a  man  immortal^  yet  hk  tuas  tttre  it  xtnrs 
**  f>4tfibU  to  lengthtn  out  his  life  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs."      He  died; 

however,  at  the  age  of  S-l.     See  Bajle's  Diet.  V9ft  Carter  (Rcn^  Der) 
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CIRCUMSTANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PERSON  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL,  FAVOURABLE  OR  ADVERSE  TO  HEALTH  AND 
LONGEVITY. 


A  HE  Circumstances  connected  with  the  person  of  the  indi- 
vidual, having  a  material  tendency  to  promote  heahh  and 
longevity,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  almost  totally 
independent  of  any  care  or  exertion  on  his  part,  arc,— 
1 .  Parentage. — 2.  Perfect  birth. — 3.  Gradual  growth. — 
4.  Natural  constitution. — 5.  Form. — 6.  Sex  ; — and,  7.  The 
efforts  of  nature  to  renew  the  distinctions  of  youth. 

Each  of  tliese  particulars  it  will  be  proper  separately  to 
consider. 

1.  Parentage. 

There  is  no  circumstance  which  seems  more  to  indicate 
health   and  probable  longevity  to  any  individual,  than  his 

being 


[  "  ] 

ft)eing  descended  from  Iiealthy  »nd  long-lived  ancestorj^ 
It  is  wellknown,  t]iat  children  have  a  predisposition  to  suffer 
from  ilie  maladies  of  their  parents  f ;  and,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, they  are  well  entitled  to  enjoy  the  perfections  of 
those  to  whom  they  owe  tlieir  birtli.  Indeed,  in  the  course 
of  all  the  numerous  inquiries  which  we  have  nude  regarit 
tng  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  frequently  appears,  though 
the  rule  is  far  from  being  universal,  that  wherever  any  io^ 
dividual  was  distinguished  for  longevity,  bis  progenitorsj 

cither 


■  That  doctrine,  »y>  Camper,  ii  of  gm[  antiquit]- ;  for  both  Rippo- 
ctatct  and  Pliny  hiKt  innarkci],  lhi(  tliough  ibere  Bre  Kinie  nctplioiH, 
owing  lo  ibe  ehild  mffcring  in  ihc  womb  ot  ihc  moilier,  ycl,  it  i<  ■  ge- 
(utal  lulc,  (hat  licalihjr  parenii  wilt  luve  bialth;  childun. 

f  t  un  amired,  bj  a  ■vtrj  inlctligcril  acfmlnir,  ihat  diieuci  art  «ftm 
communicaicd  [roai  Ihr  p:irent*,  which  itniroy  ihc  cnitiryci  ir  wim,  or 
prove  &ul  mon  after  binh.  The  moti  obviotu  proirf  of  tJiia  Idod.  i* 
rlie  VBimil  iof«lion  bring  tranuniucil  (rom  ihc  faiber  Hi  Ihe  fntiu,  al- 
lliough  in  nich  a  Uteiil  state  in  bun.  at  neither  to  affect  hii  owa  health, 
nor  to  pioduce  diKatc  !n  (be  nuibct  «f  tlK  f  hild. 

•  Then  b  00  <k>uh(,  he  atwervD*,  liiU  pvenu  <ommunicau  to  ^idr 
chililrcn  a  (irv-iliiiiiMiliini  lu  ccrtniii  dxteawt.  Many  tuppuie,  thai  ihit 
fccriditiry  pre-daponliiin  may  be  nlifitcrilod  by  iiiilablc  meiiam,  but 
tl>e  pnwb  of  thit  krc  Aot  yet  <]iiilc  umfarfory.  Whatever  promotf*  the 
Xenciiil  bcaUh  oflbf  todiviiluAl,  mutt  luid  tt>  temove  uy  wuknev  or  la- 
cilitjr  of  dennfcrmeni,  depending  an  original  eorporctl  ((ruciure,  and 
prrhipa  nvlhiiig  tiie  ran  be  done.  Brlore  eiperunniti  on  ihii  lubfeci 
cuuld  itTnpd  .any  ^t'nlMiury  cvidMcti  they  mux  lie  varied,  and  mi  mttl* 
■i|ilied,  tlul,  ,pcrh.ipi,  no  un^lc  individiMl  could  cuinj>lete  ihcm.  He 
Midi,  "  1  Imve  (ome  lurh  ■■|ieriiiicni>  at  prcteni  going  forwud,  but 
"  «<wi  althtmifli  |be  ^emli  piuvet  turb  m  1  hope,  1  could  nci  tdy  iiap&- 
"  cilly  on  theni  ■•  deciding  the  quniioo." 

Hoetiir  Brown,  *ho  rcjcrc*  the  idea  of  liereditaty  taintt,  vet  icomi  to 
aJmit  that  a  r«itain  tt»t,/*  rf  it^mtma  ii  favimrable  in  certiio  ftintii  of  di*- 
cun.  Brown  I  Wocka,  Vol.  lit.  -p.  8S5.  There  can  be  little  doubt  thai 
(hionical  di>CBe>  depend  much  on  the  nrlgiaal  conlorinalion,  or  ralhrr 
^il-coorormation  of  terliin  paRi  or  urgvia  i  and  ibal  ihc  ton  ^iild  te- 
•t*nhl>  hi*  poreiH  b  thcK  rnpcel*,  ii  a*  utiual  aa  that  bi  ihuuU  lut« 


ehfaer  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side^  enjayed  a  simSar 
dtnrafion  or  length  of  life. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  hovever,  thatliaving  aged  parents 
TS  an  infalHble  criterion  of  long  life.  We  see  every  ^ay, 
how  much,  in  this  respect,  persons  even  in  die^same  family 
differ  from  each  other  ^  and  how  often  the  brothers  and 
asters  of  diose,  who  have  lived  beyond  a  century,  have  died, 
some  in  infancy,  sokne  at  manhood^  and  some  fit  the  othe^ 
periods  of  life. 

indeed,  the  result  of  the  most  extensive  and  particular 
inquiry  that  has  hitherto  been  made  regarding  old  people, 
namely,  the  reports  transmitted  to  the  author  from  Oveen?* 
|rich  and  SLilmainham  hospitals,  and  from  the  workhouses 
in  ^ndon  and  the  neighbourhood^  proves  to  wbat  ^extent 
the  Tule  may  be  justly  carried  *♦  T!he  number  of  individu-* 
als,  beyond  80,  -coataixied  inthese  reports,  amount  to.iu> 
less  a  atunber  tlv^i  5^8,  of  ^es^  303  affirmed  that  they 
were  descended  from  longrlived  ancestors ;  but  the  ren>ain«p 
ing  295  either  could  not  give  any  account  of  that  important 
circumstance  at  al),  or  declared,  that  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  iji  regard  to  -the  longevity  of  their  ancestors. 
Though  having  aged  parents,  therefore,  may  give  a  pre- 
disposition to  a  lengthened  duration  o£  life,  yet  a  variety 
of  other  circumstances,  more  especially  those  which  are 
afterwards  enumerated,  as  perfect  birth,  gradual  growth^ 
kc.  nuist  contribute  thereto. 

That  long-lived  parents  should,  to  a  considerable  exten^^ 
have  children  likely  to  live  long,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  same  circumstance  takes  place  in  vegetable  as  well  as 
in  animal  life.  The  seed  of  every  tree,  or  plant,  will  pro- 
duce a  tree,  or  plant,  of  the  same  sort,  and  possessed  of 

equal 

*  See  Code  of  X/ODgevitj,  Vol.  II.  Appendix.     Nos.  7.  Si  fr 
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equal  beautjr  and  duration,  provided  two  points  be  attend- 
ed to. — 1.  That  the  seed  be  sound  and  wholesome. — Andy 
*2.  That  it  be  deposited  in  a  proper  soil. 

1.  The  seed  must  be  sound  and  wholesome.  Hence,  in 
animal  life,  the  advantage  of  being  descended  from  ances- 
tors, who  have  no  taint  in  their  constitution  likely  to  af- 
fect the  health  of  their  progeny  *.  By  some  author^,  the 
existence  of  hereditary  diseases  is  totally  disbelieved; 
though  they  acknowledge,  that  there  exists  a  pre-disposition 
to  that  effect.  But  daily  experience  must  satisfy  every  man 
of  common  observation,  that  there  are  many  maladies,  a  , 
disposition  to  which  children  will  inherit  from  their  parents^ 
even  where  endeavours  have  not  been  wanting  to  check  that 
tendency  f •  There-  are  some  instances,  indeed,  where  by 
"^'       .  great 


*  Bacon  well  observes,  that  the  immediate  condition  of  the  parents^ 
as  well  of  the  father  at  of  the  mother,  (to  which  there  mutt  be  added  the 
condition  of  the  mother  during  her  state  of  pregnancy,)  availeth  much ; 
but  the  German  authors  certainly  go  too  far,  when  they  dwell  on  the 
ttate  of  the  parentt  in  enitu. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  persons  with  a  scrophulous 
taint,  often  survive  to  a  great  age.  An  .intelligent  correspondent  knew 
a  person  whose  children  had  almost  all  died  before  their  parent  of 
that  very  complaint ;  who  yet  lived  in  good  health  to  upwards  «f  iO. 
If  a  perton  with  a  scrophulous  taint,  passes  in  safety  the  meridian  of  life, 
he  often  attains  old  age,  or  at  least  seldom  falls  a  victim  to  that  com- 
plaint. 

f  Doctor  JoHK  GazcoRT  has  very  properly  recommended  an  inqtury 
into  the  history  of  the  various  circumstances  in  parents,  that  have  an 
influence  on  conception,  and  the  constitution  and  characters  of  thdr 
children. — Sec  Lectures  on  the  Duties  of  a  Physician,  p.  102.  On  this 
subject  a  curious  case,  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  1802, 
has  been  recommended  to  my  attention.  At  the  age  of  S4,  the  Marquis 
Anthony  Julius  Brignole  was  first  seized  with  epileptic  fits.  Previous  to 
this  period,  his  lady  had  bom  him  one  son ;  at  that  time  she  was  pregnant 
with  a  second,  when  unfortunately  she  saw  him  under  his  first  attack. 
When  with  child  of  a  third,  the  same  unlucky  occurrence  took  place. 
A  fourth  sop,  and  two  daughters  were  begotten  and  bom  after  the  father 
was  cured. 

The 


gnat  care  die  goutj  to  which  the  father  has  been  a  martyr, 
lias  not  affected  the  soiii  but  unless  the  same  care  has  been 
continued,  the  grandson  suffers  from  the  disease. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  parent  must  be  afflicted 
Indi  the  disease^  before  the  child  was  bom,  or  at  least,  that 
there  must  have  been  a  previous  taint  in  his  constitution, 
otherwise^  no  pre-disposition  or  hereditary  tendency  takes 
place,  there  being,  in  this  case,  no  retrospect.  For  instance, 
if  no  gouty  taint  had  existed  in  a  family,  and  if  the  parent 
was  not  affected  by  it,  till  htltai  reached  forty  years  ofage^  all 
lus  children  bom  previous  to  that  perio49  would  be  exempt- 
ed from  it,  whilst  all  those  bom  afterwards  could  hardly 
cicape  a  disposition  .to  that  malady. 

%.  The  seed  mutt  not  only  be  wholesome,  but  deposited 
Ml  a  good  soil.  And  her&  it  may  be  observed,  hqw  much, 
in  regard  to  animal  life,  depends  upon  the  healthy  state  of 
the  mother.  Indeed,  it  is  confirmed  by  experience,  that 
the-state  of  the  child's  health,  and  the  greater  or  less  strength 
of  its  constitution,  depends  much  more  on  the  condition  of 
the  mother  than  that  of  the  father.  By  a  weakly  father,  a 
robust  child  may  often  be  produced,  provided  the  mother 
has  a  sound  and  vigorous  body.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
strongest  man  will  rarely  obtain  a  lively,  healthy  child, 
from  a  mother  who  is  weak  and  sickly  *". 

D  There 

The  eldest  son  nerer  had  any  epileptic  symptom ;  the  second  son  suf- 
fered much  from  epilepsy ;  and  the  third  son,  after  having  borne  many 
attacks,  died  in  an  epileptic  paroxysm.  Neither  the  fourth  ton,  nor 
either  of  the  daughters  ever  had  any  epileptic  symptoms. 

May  we  not  (says  Dr  Batt  of  Genoa,  who  reports  the  case),  from  these 
facts,  reasonably  infer,  that  the  epilepsy  in  these  two  children  owed  its 
rise  solely  to  the  agitation  of  tlie  mother,  independent  of  the  father's 
^ling  ?  and  that  it  was  properly  connate,  and  neither  congeecratc  nor 
hereditary  ? 

•  Hufeland,  Vol.  II.  p.  123.  The  celebrated  Bacon  also  states  it  as  a 
gtiacral  position,  that  creatures,  such  as  birds,  which  partake  more  of 

the  «/ 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  outward  shapej  af 
least  of  the  male,  depends  more  upon  the  father  than  the 
mother,  but  that  the  talents  and  the  structure  of  the  mind 
are  derived  from  the  mother  *•  The  first  point  is  ascer- 
tained in  this  manner :  If  any  person  will  compare  a  father 
of  sixty  and  a  son  of  thirty,  he  may  possibly  see  very  little 
resemblance  $  but  if  he  will  retain  in  his  mind  the  image 
of  the  father  at  sixty,  and  compare  it  with  the  appearance 
of  the  son,  when  he  approaches  to  that  age,  the  similarity 
will  become  most  striking,  in  regard  to  looks,  voice,  habits^ 
&c.,  consequently,  the  original  frames  must  have  been, 
from  the  beginning,  extremely  similar.  As  to  the  second 
point,  a  clever  woman  has  seldom  children  remarkable  fbf 
deficiency  of  parrs  ^  nay,  the  abilities  of  many  families 
may  be^aced  to  one  distinguished  female,  who  intro* 
duced  talents  into  it,  or,  according  to  a  common  expres* 
sion,  nwtheT'wit^  which  have  descended  not  only  to  her 
children,  but  have  become  hereditary  in  her  posterity  f  • 

In 


the  subftance  of  their  mother  than  of  their  father,  arc  the  longest  lived; 
and  that  those  which  have  a  longer  time  of  bearing  in  the  womb,  |mu> 
taking  more  of  the  substance  of  the  mother  than  of  the  father,  are  conse> 
quently  longer  lived.  He  adds,  **  that  even  among  men,  (which  we  havt 
**  noted  in  some),  those  that  resemble  their  mothers  most,  are  longer 
**  lived.  And  so  are  the  children  of  old  men,  begotten  upon  yonng  wives, 
**  if  the  fathers  be  not  diseased.** 

*  There  are  certainly  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  justness  of  the  general  principle. 

f  This  observation  is  verified  in  regard  to  two  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed families  for  talents  in  the  united  kingdom.  The  abilities  and  the  elo- 
quence of  tlut  branch  of  the  Pitt  family,  who  were  created  Earls  of 
Chatham  and  Lords  Camel  ford,  was  owing  to  a  fortunate  connexion  they 
made  with  a  Miu  Innes  of  Redhall,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
talenu  of  the  family  of  Dimdas  of  Amiston,  has  also  been  attributed  td 
the  marriage  of  one  of  their  ancetton  to  a  Miss  Sinclair,  of  the  fimvily 
i»f  Suvcfison,  IB  San-Lothian. 


tn  considering  how  much  the  healthiness  of  the  chiUfeii 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  parents,  it  has  been  sug' 
gtsted,  that  diseased  person^  should  be  prohibited  to  mar- 
ry, as  likely  to  produce  ilothing  but  disease,  deformity^ 
and  political  mischief  *.  This,  however,  would  be  going 
much  too  far.  Yet  nothing  surely  dart  be  better  founded, 
Aan  strongly  to  recommend  to  those,  whd  are  likely  to 
inherit  any  family  disease,  to  be  peculiarly  circumspect  in 
their  hianiler  of  living,  and  to  guard  against  its  attacks,  at 
least  at  ah  early  period  of  their  lives,  by  attention  to  air, 
to  exercise,  and  to  diet.  It  is  certain,  that  family  diseased 
have  often,  by  proper  carei  been  kept  off  for  orte  genera<» 
tionf ;  ^^  there  i§  some  teason  to  believe,  that,  by  per^ 
sisting  in  the  same  course,  Md  forming  judicious  connubial 
connexions,  such  diseases  might  at  length  be  wholly  era^ 
£cated ;  and  that  a  family  constitution  may  be  found  as 
capable  of  improvement  as  a  family  estate  ^. 

D2  2. 

*  See  Hufeland,  VoL  II.  p.  128.  and  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  Si 

f  A  respectable  p}iy«ician  (Dr  Wright)  informs  me,  that  the  Zrfira 
Cr^Mrum  will  sometimes  pass  over  one  generation,  but  will  assuredl]^ 
break  out  the  next. 

I  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  18th  edition,  p.  8.  In  another  part 
of  Ills  work,  tliat  intclligcm  author  justly  remarks,  that  the  unhealthiness 
of  parents  must  be  a  great  source  of  the  diseases  of  their  children  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  rich  crop  (torn  a  barren  soil,  aa 
that  strong  and  healthy  children,  without  great  care  from  their  birth  till 
they  reach  maturity,  should  be  born  of  parents  whose  constitutions  have 
been  worn  out  with  intemperance  or  disease. 

A  delicate  female,  brought  up  within  doors,  and  an  utter  stranger  to 
exercise  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other  slops,  may  bring  a 
child  into  the  world,  but  it  is  hardly  fit  to  live. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular  lives  of  fathers, 
we  shall  sec  further  cause  to  believe,  tliat  children  arc  often  hurt  by  the 
constitution  of  their  parents.  A  course  of  vice  must  spoil  the  best  consti- 
tution ;  and  when  once  a  disease  is  contracted  and  rivetted  in  the  habit, 
it  is  In  a  Bianncr  eptailcd  on  posterity. 
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6.    Perfect  BiRTri. 

ll*  is  wellknowiif  thkt  nine  calendar  months  are  the  pfo^ 
per  periodi  during  which  the  foetus  ought  to  remain  in  the 
iKTomb  of  the  mother* ;  and  such  is  the  beautiful  arrangement 
which  nature  has  made  for  its  protection  and  nourishment, 
that  should  it  be  sooner  expelled,  in  consequence  of  any 
accidental  circumstance,  no  possible  care  or  attention^ 
ifter  birth,  can  well  compensate  for  the  advantages  of  which 
k  has  thus  been  deprived  f ;  though  great  care,  or  the  cir« 
cumstance  of  having  healthy  parents,  will  go  far  in  remedy* 
|ng  even  this  heavy  misfortune. 

There  was  formerly  an  idea  that  children  of  eight 
months  growth,  seldom,  if  ever,  throve,  whilst  those  o£ 
seven  months  might  p 

It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  health  of  the 
thild,  and  the  future  strength  of  the  individual,  that  the 
foetus  should  complete  nine  months  in  the  mother's  womb^^ 
As  to  the  allegation,  that  children  of  eight  months  will  not 
thrive,  when  those  of  seven  months  will,  modem  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  idea  is  ill  founded.  It  is  now 
perfectly  ascertained,  that,  with  one  exception  §,  the  longer 
^ the 

*  There  it  a  good  note  in  Hargnve's  edition  of  Coke*s  Littleton*  <m 
thii  fubject,  (Vol  in.  p.  188.  1S3.  b.  note  190.)  It  concludes  with  th« 
following  opinions  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  1.  The  usual  period 
of  gestation  is  nine  calendar  months,  but  there  is  very  conunonlj  a  di£Rer- 
cnce  of  one,  two,  or  three  weeks.  2.  A  child  may  be  bom  alive  at  any 
time  from  three  months,  but  we  sec  none  bom  with  powers  of  coming  to 
manhood,  or  of  being  reared,  before  seven  calendar  months,  or  near  tha| 
time.  The  usual  period  is  nine  calendar  months,  or  270  days,  and  thence 
to  40  weeks,  or  280  days. 

t  Hippocrates  considers  perfect  birth  so  essential,  that,  in  his  book,  Zk 
Stptimrttri  Partw^  he  contends  that  children  bora  in  the  seventh  month  sel- 
dom  live  long. 

I'Nay,  Lord  Bacon  goes  so  far  as  to  say.  That  a  birth  at  the  eighth 
aaonth,  is  not  only  not  long  lived,  but  not  likely  to  l^ve.  He  adds,  ths^ 
winter  birtha  are  accounted  the  longest  lived,  but  this  is  probably  too  refine<^ 

$  la  iQiM  psftkoUr  bifaitit  i^  the  foEtut  rfmaiai  t)eygiid  the  ci^uh 

month 
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{he  foetus  remains  in  tftero^  after  the  seventh  month,  the 
stronger  and  healthier  it  proves ;  so  that  a  child  bom  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  months  has  a  better  chance  of  living 
than  one  bom  before  that  time.  It  is  incredible^  at  the 
same  time,  what  variety,  in  degree  of  vitaKty^  is  observed  \n 
the  fcettis.  In  some,  the  slijghtest  circumstance  destroys 
life,  whereas  in  oth^s,  the  vital  principle  is  yrith  the  ut-^ 
most  difficulty  extinguished. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  whether  a  foetus  of  seven 
months  old  may  become  a  person  ^distinguished  for  health 
apd  longevity,  there  Is  a  living  witness  that  such  a  circum-^ 
stance  may  talce  place  ;  for  Janies  Donald,  an  old  man 
ttsiding  near  Dunbarton  in  Scotland,  a^ed  about  one  hun^ 
dred  years,  wasjborn^  it  is  said,  in  the  seventh  momh. 

As  there  ought  properly  to  be  but  one  child  at  a  birth  in 
the  human  race,  among  the  cases  of  imperfe<:t  birth,  ought 
to  be  enumerated,  those  instances  where  more  infants  than 
one  have  at  once  been  produced*  For,  as  Bacon  has  well 
remarked,  the  first  breeding  of  creatures  is  ever  most  ma;- 
terial ;  consequently  a  lesser  compression,  5ind  a  more  li* 
bcnl  nourishment  of  the  young  one  in  the  womb,  tends 
much  to  long  life«  This  happens,  either  when  young  onea 
are  brought  forth  successively,  as  in  birds,  or  when  there 
arc  single  births.  In  regard  to  tlic  human  race,  when  there 
are  only  twins,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  material  dif- 
ference ;  and  an  exarqple  has  been  transmitted  to  the  au- 
thor, from  Montrose  in  Scotland,  of  twin  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Watt,  both  still  living,  who  have  passed  the  eigh- 
tieth year  of  their  age*.  This  is,  however,  the  only  in- 
stance of  such  a  circumstance  that  has  reached  our  know- 

D  3  ledge  ; 

fliODth  in  uterOf  it  dies  for  want  of  nourishment  or  some  other  defact. 
Under  such  circumstances,  premature  labour  has  beea  brought  oa  lu^iti^^ 
the  happiest  effect. 

fSce  Code  of  Longcrity,  Vol  II.  Appendix,  p.  Q2^ 
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Though  it  is  generally  acknowledged^  that  the  duration  of 
life  may  be  reckoned  from  the  period  required  in  growing  to 
maturity,  yet  authors  differ  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
the  result  ought  to  be  calculated.  Buff^n  contends^  that 
though  man  finishes  his  longitudinal  growth^  or  arrives  at  his 
highest  stature,  when  he  reaches  the  sixteenth  or  dghteendi: 
year  of  his  age,  yet  that  his  body  b  not  completely  unfokL- 
cd,  in  regard  to  thickness,  before  he  has  attained  thirty. 
A  man,  therefore,  who  grows  till  thirty,  ought  to  live  till 
ninety  or  a  hundred,  or  three  times  the  period  of  his 
growth  *. 

fiord  Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  to  be. a  role 
of  nature,  that  animals,  in  general,  should  live  eight  times 
the  number  of  years  which  is  requisite  to  the  attainment 
of  their  perfect  growth  ^  and,  oq  the  idea  that  man  attains 
to  full  n^aturity  at  twenty  years,  a  strong  presumption 
thence  arises,  that  the  age  of  man  might  be  extended  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

But  BuiFon  justly  remarks  f,  that  persons  of  either  scxy 
who  are  long  before  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth,  should 
outlive  those  who  advance  more  rapidly  to  that  point,  bo« 
cause,  in  the  latter  case,  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  fibres^ 

aro 

♦  Buflbn^  Vol.  II.  p.  478. 

I  BuiToD,  Vol.  n.  p.  478.  The  following  circumstance  tends  to  prors 
the  danj^ers  of  premature  growth.  The  celebrated  Berkeley,  Bitbop  of 
Cloyne,  took  a  strange  fancy  to  know,  whether  it  waa  not  iu  the  power  pf 
art  to  inwrenie  the  hiimaix  stature ;  and  an  unhappy  orphan,  called  Aia« 
f^rst-ij  appeared  to  him  a  fit  subject  for  the  ezpcnmcm.  It  is  not  laid 
what  prcvccE*  he  pur^uet)  for  the  purposic,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  youth 
bcc'ime  5e^•en  feet  high  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  was*  carried  through 
T.irious  parts  of  Europe  for  the  last  year^  of  his  life,  and  exhibited  at  tks 
ftuMi^inttt  Ifijh  Gian!.  But  K)  disproportloned  were  hi«  organ*,  that  he 
contrncttd  i\Xi  univcrfal  imbecility  IxUh  of  body  and  mind,  .ind  died  of  old 
pgt  .It  twenty.  See  \Vatkinson*s  Philiwophical  Survey  uf  Ir<rland|  one  vo« 
4ume  octavi',  primed  at  JLojidon}  auip  1777,  p.  lt>7. 
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aili£  later  iit  arming  at  diat  degree  of  rigidity  wluch.b  il^ 
cessarj  to  their  destruction. 


•4.     NaTXTUAL  CONSTITUTIOKT. 

It  is  kardly  to  be  credited,  bow  much  individuals,  everf 
Aose  Who  resemble  each  other  in  sereral  respects,  vary  in: 
eonEititution  or  temperament^ ;  and  still  more,  such  as  dif« 
far  m  form,  looks,  Aiey  complexions,  &c.  You  will  see 
Me  afiected  by  the  least  cold,  and  another  that  can  braver 
tOAe  elements.  One  bears  pain  with  ease  and  fortitude^ 
whSst  the  least  bodily  trouble  afiects  the  other  most  se- 
terely.  With  some  constitutions,  all  distempers  are  mild 
md  gentle,  whilst  widi  others  they  are  violent,  and  cured 
with  difficulty.  One  person,  you  will  find,  liable  to  catch 
any  contagious  disorder,  whilst  another  may  visit,  without 
hazard,  houses  the  most  infected  with  the  plague  or  other 
'Umilar  malady.  One  is  inclined  to  get  fat  and  unwieldy^ 
eren  at  an  early  age,  whilst  others  remain  light  and  active, 
even  to  tlie  close  of  life.  In  some,  there  seems  to  be  a 
certain  bodily  and  mental  disposition  to  longevity  j  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  many  individuals,  frequently  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  in  the  most  unwhole- 
some climates,  have  attained  to  a  great  and  happy  age ; 
whilst  in  others,  tlie  most  salubrious  country  air,  a  district 
abounding  with  aged  inhabitants,  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
best  rules  of  diet,  a  regular  course  of  recreation  and  exer- 
cise, and,  when  necessary,  the  aid  of  the  most  skilful  phy- 
sicians,— 


*  Appearances  in  this  respect  arc  very  deceitful :  but  the  fcience  of  phy- 
•i»^noray  has  some  foundation  in  nature,  thoug^li  itt  doctrincB  must  be 
i«We  to  much  uncertainty. 
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tic{anS}«-">even  all  these  advantages  combined^  are  not  suffi  '* 
cient  to  insure  a  long  and  healthy  life*. 

It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  know,  why  the  human 
body  being  equally  organized,  as  far  as  anatomical  observa- 
tions shew,  4o  not  the  same  general  causes  produce  the 
same  effects  upon  all  ?  What  is  the  real  difference  between 
me  constitution  or  temperament  and  another?  Is  it  found- 
ed upon  any  difference  in  organization,  hereditary  or  other- 
seise  ?  Or  is  it  only  the  consequence  of  a  certain  continued 
manner  of  life  and  habit  f?  It  is  said,  that  such  questions 
a^e  inexplicable  by  the  laws  of  animal  economy  9  and  that 
the  idea  of  distinct  temperament  is  a  chimera ;  nay,  that  if 
distinct  temperaments  did  exist  in  nature,  they  must  be  al- 
tered  by  so  many  adventitious  circumstances,  th^t  the  con- 
sequences drawn  from  them  must  in  general  be,  erroneous. 
Instead  of  entering,  therelbrej  into  sudi  abstruse  specula- 
tions, we  shall  proceed  to  consider,  what  are  the  signs  of  a 
constitution,  the  most  Ukely  to  enjoy  health,  and  to  attain 
longevity* 

,  It  ifi  said,  that  the  great  Boerhaave,  learned  the  charac- 
teristic signs  of  perfect  health,  from  dealers  in  slaves,  who, 
from  long  practice,  necessarily  become  particularly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  signs  or  symptoms  X  »  smd 

some 


*  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  160. 

f  Sec  letter  from  Ciievsdier  Edclcrantz. — Code  of  Longevity,  VoL  IL 
Appendix,  No.  ii.  p.  11. 

\  ProfcsscM-  Finkc's  Medical  Geography,  Vol.  I.  p.  449. — ^*  As  soon  as 
the  negroes  arc  landed,  he  observes,  that  they  are  immediately  examined 
5with  regard  to  their  health,  as  unblemished  slaves  are  principally  sought 
after.  Slave  dealers,  therefore,  are  well  acquainted  with  semiotics,  (the 
doctrine  of  signs  or  symptoms),  and  I  have  some  where  read,  that  the 
jgreat  Boerhaave  learnt  the  characteristic  signs*  of  perfect  health  from  slave 
dealers.  At  the  sale,  many  blemishes  are  attempted  to  be  concealed,  but 
Uiosc  which  are  apportm,  vcr)-  much  dimiAhk  the  value  of  the  slave. 

Tim 
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lome  naeful  information  might  be  obtained,  by  ascertaining 
the  system  pursued  by  them  in  such  examinations.  •  The 
following  are  the  signs,  which,  according  to  medical  authors^ 
denote  a  good  natural  constitution,  and  prognosticate  long 
life. 

.  1.  A  sound  stomach  and  organs  of  digestion  ; .  without 
which,  it  b  impossible  to  enjoy  good  health,  or  to  attain  to 
great  age.  Lord  Bacon  justly  calls  the  stomach,  <  thefatlwf 
f  tf  the  family  i  for  if  it  goes  wrong,  the  whole  body  suffers. 
It  is  the  principal  and  most  important  organ  for  the  restora- 
tion of  our  nature ;  and,  indeed,  when  our  stomach  is  in  ' 
good  order,  the  passions,  which  are  so  often  the  causes 
of  disease,  have  a  less  destructive  influence  on  our  bo- 
dies*.—2.  A  well  organized  breast,  and  organs  of  rer 
spiradon;  breathing  being  one  of  the  most  incessant 
and  necessary  of  the  vital  operations,  the  means  of  ren- 
dering the  blood,  exhausted  in  the  course  of;  circulation^ 
again  capable  of  serving  the  purposes  of  life. — 3.  A  heart 
not  too  irritable.  Though  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
essential,  yet  it  necessarily  occasions  a  great  waste,  or  in- 
ternal consumption.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  a  hun- 
<ired  pulsations  in  a  minute,  must  be  wasted  much  more 
speedily  than  those  who  have  only  sixty.  A  stout  uniform 
pulse  accordingly  is  a  strong  sign  of  long  life,  and  a  great 
mean  to  promote  it  \  whereas  a  pulse,  either  always  quick, 
or  where  every  trifling  agitation  of  the  mind,  or  otlier 
circumstances,  increases  its  rapidity,  can  hardly  be  ac- 
companied by  long  life.  A  certain  degree  of  rest  is 
absolutely    necessary,    that  the  nourishing   particles  may 

settle. 


The  want  of  a  tooth,  for  example,  makes  a  slave  worth  two  dollars  less. 
The  purcha!>er  is  only  allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  examine  whether 
hij  blave  be  sound  or  not. 

*  ^ee  Tissot  £s^  sur  Ics  Maladies  des  Gens  du  Monde,  p.  8, 
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fettle^  and  be  converted  into  the  substance  of  our  bodies.— ^ 
4.  A  good  temperament.  The  best  is  the  sanguine  tem« 
pered  with  a  little  of  the  phlegmatic.  This  produces  a  se* 
rene  cheerful  mind^  moderate  passions,  undaunted  courage^ 
and  that  state  of  soul  which  is  the  most  fitted  for  longe- 
vity.— 5.  A  strong  natural  power  of  restoration  and  heal- 
ing I  hf  means  of  which»  the  losses  we  daily  and  hourly 
sustain,  are  not  only  repaired,  but  repaired  well.  This  not 
only  depends  on  a  sound  digestion,  and  a  regular  circubtioA 
of  the  blood,  but  also  upon  the  perfect  state  of  the  absorb- 
ing  vessels,  and  the  organs  of  secretion,  by  means  of  which 
our  nourishment  not  only  reaches  the  place  of  its  destina* 
tion,  but  also  perfectly  pure,  and  completely  freed  from  all 
VKtraneous  and  pernicious  mixture.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  has  enabled  persons,  as  a  Duke  de  Richelieu  and  a 
Louis  XV.  to  attain  great  age,  amidst  a  life  of  debauchery 
and  fatigue ;  for,  with  such  an  advantage,  consumption  may 
be  exceedingly  strong,  without  the  individual  suflfering 
much,  if  it  be  speedily  repaired.  Nor  is  a  strong  natural 
power  of  healing  less  advantageous,  since  it  keeps  back  and 
removes  the  cause  of  disease.  This  is  more  especially  ex« 
emplified  in  savages,  who  are  in  so  healiliy  a  state  that  the 
most  dreadful  wounds  heal  up  without  surgical  assistancev 
~-6.  An  uniform  and  faultless  conformation  of  the  whole 
body;  as  an  imperfect  structure  gives  an  easy  opportunity 
for  the  rise  of  local  diseases,  which  may  bring  on  death.—* 
7.  No  particular  weakness  of  any  part  -,  for,  even  where  the 
organization  is  apparently  good  and  perfect,  there  may  be 
^  secret  enemy  in  some  part  or  intestine,  from  which  de- 
struction may  afterwards  be  conveyed  to  the  whole  body.— ^ 
,.  8.  A  medium  quality  in  the  texture  of  the  organization^ 
strong  and  durable,  but  not  too  dry  or  rigid  ;  which  latter 
qualities  are  extremely  prejudicial  to  tlie  duration  of  life—- . 
In  the  bit  place^  in  Uie  words  cf  an  eminent  physician. 
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Sam  dimque  hminu  est^  vcmrem  appttere^  et  ai  earn  vdmn^  it 
ioUem  frocreare  *  i  uid>  indeed^  it  seldom  happens>  that 
Aose  who  are  in  this  respect  deficient^  or  whose  persons 
lie  mtttilated>  live  long. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed^  that  without  a  natural  gpod 
constitutioiif  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  longevit]f 
pnnot  be  expected ;  many  examples,  as  that  of  Galen  and 
odiersy  prove  the  contrary ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  observedj^ 
tbat  strong  constitutions  sometimes  do  not  last  so  well  as  the 
more  feeble ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  those  who  enjoy  that  ad^ 
tantage,  are  tempted  to  take  less  care  of  their  health,  and  to 
use  greater  freedom  with  it ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they 
often  suffer  more  from  the  same  disease  than  those  who 
ha?e  less  energy  to  contend  with  it,  the  vehemence  of  the 
disorder  being  sometimes  aggravated  by  the  strength  of  tliQ 
patient. 

* 

5.    Form  of  the  Indiyiduil. 

Among  the  various  circumstances  wUch  necessarily  ten4 

to  promote  health  and  longevity,  independent  of  attention 

to  the  observance  of  particular  rules,  there  is  none  of  more 

essential  importance,  than  the  form  which  the  individual  re* 

ceives  from  nature;  for  it  is  evident,  that,  in  so  delicate  a 

machine  as  man,  any  material  fault,  in  regard  to  structure, 

must  sooner  or  later  be  fatal.f 

As 


*  CoQspectiu  Medicins  Theoretics,  auctore  Jacobo  Gregory,  M.D. 
edit.  nova.     An.  1790.     VuL  I.  cap.  1.  p.  11. 

• 

f  Piautible  argument!,  however,  are  not  wanting,  in  favour  even  of 
deformity.  William  Hay,  Esq.  who  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  sev^ 
ral  years,  wrote  an  ingenious  essay  on  deformity,  which  was  published 
4fparately.,  a^d  is  ^Uo  prtserved  in  Dodsley*s  Fugitive  Pieces,  pri&ted  ia 
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A»  it  is  probjUe  that  ihc  form  ihe  most  likely  to  picaae  the 
■iJtnary  and  painter,  from  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  th» 
ihape,  is  tite  best  calculated  to  enjoy  gtsM  health,  we  shall 
first  give  the  dimensions,  which  these  artists  have  fixed 
upon,  as  the  standards  of  perfection,  previous  to  any  medi- 
cal or  anatomical  description  of  a  simitar  nature. 

Ariisti 


vult.  Std.  flun  ITi;j.      He  himitlf  wii  dcfurmcd,  tad  he  deftDili  the 
Itutpt  whidi  DBIurc  ^vc  liiiii,  tiy  ihe  fullawiiig  ulticrvilioiiL 

"*  It  iiaalunlioinuigiae.ihkiU  the  human  fnmeU  warpiil  tad  diipro- 

Crtioned.  it  will  be  loKtml  in  tegani  to  nrioglb  and  aclivit)',  siid  mil 
rcnttn-ed  leu  fit  (or  it*  tlil&reni  luocliciiu,  coniequenllj',  tlui  ilcformed 
^noi»  theuM  not  be  halihy  or  Itmg  lived.  But  thii  it  a  quaiioa  hot 
I  itacnniDed  bj  ben,  and  in  thn  taie  the  inuiDCei  we  too  few  or  unab> 
Mrveil  to  draw  *  garnrA  concluiiun  frum  them.  Besida,  hulih  it  mora 
3  pcnoii'i  own  puwer  than  u  cominixil;  iiii.i)riiieil,  and  i>  more  the  te- 
wui  ri[  li.-n|icrui(T,  lh«i  (he  elTccl  of  cuDititiition.  The  celcbnited  Eio|t 
teJUiiilT  wi)  Dill  youDfr  when  be  died,  and  ini|(hi  hive  lived  lon^r,  had 
be  tiot  bccD  mucdcreO  u  Ddphi.  'Ihe  Duke  of  Luiembuc^  di«d  >t  fit 
The  l.ord  TrcKurrr  Burleigh  «  78.  Mr  Po|it'i  father  at  TS.  On  &e 
Mtier  haiu),  there  arc  wucral  imiancet  at  delurincd  pcrton*  df  lug  it  at 
earljr  age. 

'     **  Hipcricnce,  and  the  oburvaliont  of  iiiluraliiti  will  determine,  whether 

dcrurmilf ,  dij»diiad[r  nnAiniJ,  ii  prejudicial  to  hv.ilth ;  but  in  ita  conic* 

r  ^(umcn  ii  i>  raoit  ronimunly  ui  ulvannse.     Delanned  pmuni  harinj;  a 

'  (Iruijjth  than  uthen.  are  ninre  mtfiil  tu  preacrvr  it,  and  an 

ni:linrdii)betcinpTrate,wh>ch  i«apT«i  prcu'rvAliteOthaallh. 

i   ^  dt(am«l  petaom  alto,  an  tMt  iurtned  Tor  violent  exeidie,  ihef  uvIm* 

Cable  Ht  MUJi  diaotden  u  arc  th«  nuural  ctHucqucnce  of  it.     I'be]'  iIm 

'   lanpe  manjr  acrUImB  lo  wlucb  prnont  of  an  atlilctJe  nuke,  and  who 

l^rj  bi  their  ilrcngth,  are  alwayt  npotingt  ihantirlvei,  to  make  trial  and 

gtVc  proof  of  it.      Few  dcfureieil  prrwna,  lunnvrr,  can  want  itren^th  l« 

pnfunn  moderate  eacrcite,  which  !■  a  |;reat  procivilive  of  heabb." 

An  iawDicent  eurropnndcM  -obterrei,  with  mjiert  to  the  tonn  and 
growth  of  the  indlndiio),  thai,  if  we  eicrpt  (he  narrow  clirit,  and  llw 
Jabil  ud  ippMrant*  of  debilirj  wbifh  loaa  penont  have,  panieuUrly 
Whea  yotinxt  be  dim  nuc  tJkiuk  tlul  eilltcr  uf  iKcw  drcuiniiancea  deiuil« 
prohahle  IiiU|;evity.  m  he  hai  •ten  \m\%  Uved  iwnoiii  of  alinoil  all  forma, 
•camplnian.  ind  hUiita  of  htdv.  In  ^rtnerat,  huwevcr,  he  lliinki,  that 
f  Bpare  bahiii  are  loof^  livnl  than  corpulent  jm^ 
n  maiij'  annin  diflVrnil  pirriodi  IwtVfem  TO 
d  ao,  trhich  ii  i*  \an^  ai  the  Etatrahi]'  of  pttMiti  nn  npeei,  or  par^ 
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Artists  commonly  divide  the  height  of  the  body,  into  tctt 
times  the  length  of  the  face;  they  likewise  divide  e2u:h 
face^  or  tenth  of  the  body,  into  three  equal  parts ;  the  first 
commences  at  the  springing  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead, 
and  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  nose ;  the  nose  is  the  sew 
cond  division  ;  and  the  third  extends  from  the  nose  to  the 
end  of  the  chin*    In  measuring  the  rest  of  the  body,  they 
use  the  term  nose,  or  length  of  the  nose,  to  denote  the  third 
of  a  face,  or  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  body.    The  first  face 
begins  at  the  root  of  the  hair,  above  the  forehead,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  end  of  the  chin ;  but  from  the  top  of  the  fore- 
Iiead  to  the  crown,  there  is  still  a  third  of  a  face,  or  a  nose^ 
m  height.— Thus,  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  end  of 
the  chin*  there  is  a  face  and  a  third ;  from  the  chin  to  the 
juncture  of  the  clavicles,  or  collar  bones,  two  thirds  of  a 
£icei  and,  therefore,  from  the  top  of  the. breast  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  is  twice  the  length  of  the  face,  or  the 
fifth  part  of  the  body ;  from  the  joining  of  the  clavicles  to 
die  under  part  of  the  nipples,  they  reckon  one  face ;  from  this 
to  the  navel,  is  the  fourth  face ;  and  the  fifth  extends  from  the 
navel  to  the  division  of  the  inferior  extremities,  wliich  should 
complete  half  the  length  of  the  body.    Two  faces  are  ex- 
hausted between  the  thigh  and  knee,  to  the  last  of  which 
they  allow  half  a  face,  being  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
face ;  two  faces  are  assigned  between  tlie  knee  and  top  of 
the  foot ;  and  from  that  to  the  sole,  half  a  face ;  which 
completes  the  ten  faces,  or  length  of  the  body.     This  divi- 
sion has  been  made  from  men  of  ordinary  size ;  but,  in 
those  of  a  higher  stature,  they  allow  about  half  a  face  addi- 
tional, between  the  nipples  and  the  commencement  of  the 
thighs,  which,  in  tall  men,  is  not  the  middle  of  the  body. 
When  the  arms  arc  fully  stretched  in  a  horizontal  line,  the 
space  between  the  tips  of  the  middle  fingers,  is  equal  to 
rhe  lengtli  of  the  body.     Froiji  the  joining  of  the  collar 

bones. 
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boneSf  to  the  articulation  of  the  ahoulder  bone  with  that  of 
the  ann^  is  one  £ace$  viien  the  ann  hangs  dowo^  or  ia; 
l)ended  f orward^  it  is  four  faces  in  length  s  two  between 
.the  joint  of  the  shoulder  and  the  elbowy  and  two  betweea 
the  elbow  and  the  toot  of  the  little  finger^  in  all  jfire  face% 
and  an  equal  number  for  the  other  arniy  which  is  precisely 
the  length  of  the  body ;  about  half  a  face  xemauns  for  tha 
length  of  die  fingers;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  half  ji 
face  is  lost  in  the  joints  of  the  elbows  and  shoulders,  wJieR 
the  arms  are  extended.  The  hand  is  about  a  £ice  ia 
length,  the  thumb  a  third  of  a  face,  or  a  nose  ;  and  tho 
longest  toe  is  nearly  of  the  same  length  with  the  tfaumlk 
The  under  part  of  the  foot  is  equal  in  lengdi  to  the  aixd^ 
part  of  the  height  of  the  body. 

£ttcfa  is  the  standard,  according  to  whidi  we  may  form  aa 
idea  of  the  best  proportions  of  the  male  human  figure^ 
though  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  such  a  degree  of  sjmm^ 
try  and  perfection  in  any  one  individual  that  ever 


Medical  men,  in  the  views  they  give  of  the  form  the  best 
calculated  for  health  and  longevity,  deal  more  in  general 
description  than  in  such  minute  details.  According  ta 
Hufelandf,  who  has  dwelt  more  fully  than  any  other  medi* 
cal  author  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  following  is 
she  portrait  of  a  man  destined  for  longevity. 

Ho 


*  Biiiibn,  VdL  U.  p.  4S0.  461.  The  ctMratcd  artitti»  ll»Ttok>«i  tad 
Cipriani,  however,  gave  more  grace  to  thiir  fignrei,  by  deviatinif  froQi 
these  proportions,  and  giving  more  length  to  the  body,  particularly  ia 
4Snnales.  In  regard  to  liemalet,  Fefibicii  ia  hit  Entretiexis,  VoL  ILp.44. 4J» 
ikas  drawn  up  a  particular  description  of  the  beauties  of  the  female  forat, 
the  aubitancc  of  which  is  given  in  Crito,  or  a  Dialogue  on  Beauty,  hf 
0ir  Heory  Beavmoat.  See  Dodiley*t  Fugitlvt  Pieces^  in  3  toU.  Svq^ 
^riated  MM  17S^ 

t  ¥oikp.SSi; 
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He  has  a  proper  and  weU-.proportioned  stature^  witliout 
howereri  being  too  talL  He  is  rather  of  the  middle  $ize» 
and  somewhat  thick  set*  His  compkxion  is  not  too  florid  ) 
at  any  rate^  too  much  ruddiness  in  youth  is  seldom  a  sign 
irf  longevity^  His  hair  approaches  rather  to  the  fair  than 
the  hhck  ^  his  skin  is  strong,  but  not  rough.  His  head  is 
tut  too  big ;  he  haa  large  veins  at  the  extremitiesi  and  his 
AonUerB  are  rather  roimd  than  flat.  His  neck  is  not  too 
lomi  his  belly  does  not  project «»  and  his  hands  are  large, 
Wt  not  too  deeply  cleft.  His  foot  is  rather  thick  than 
long;  and  his  legs  are  firm  and  rounds  He  has  also  a 
i«Bad  ardied  chest,  a  strong  voice,  and  the  faculty  of  re« 
laimng  his  breath  for  a  long  time  without  difficulty.  In 
general,  there  is  a  complete  harmony  in  all  his  parts.  Hia 
flBses  ate  good,  but  not  too  delicate  i  his  pulse  is  slow  and 
tegular. 

His  stomach  is  excellent  i  his  appetite  good )  and  diges-» 
tioo  easy.  He  eats  slowly,  and  has  not  too  much  thirst, 
vhich  is  always  a  sign  of  rapid  self  consumption* 

la  genetal,  he  is  serene,  active,  susceptible  of  ]t>y,  love, 
and  hope ;  but  insensible  to  the  impressions  of  hatred,  an-* 
ger,  and  avarice.  His  passions  never  become  too  violent  or 
destructive*  If  he  ever  gives  way  to  anger,  he  experiences 
rather  an  useful  glow  of  warmth,  an  artificial  and  gentle 
fever,  without  an  overflowing  of  the  gall.  He  is  fond  also 
of  employment,  particularly  calm  meditation,  and  agreeabb 
speculations  $  is  an  optimist ;  a  friend  to  natural  affections, 
and  domestic  felicity ;  has  no  thirst  after  honours  or  riches, 
but  is  satisfied  with  his  lot« 

The  sentiments  of  the  celebrated  I^rd  Bacon,  upon  such 
1  subject,  must  always  be  treated  with  great  deference  and 
tespect,  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  take  notice  of  them, 
as  he  alludes  to  some  particulars,  not  mentioned  by  Hufe-^ 
land.     Among  other  observations  regarding  this  point,  he 

£  remarks^ 
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rematkS)  that  a  head  somewhat  less  than  to  the  proporfion 
of  the  body,  a  moderate  neck,  wide  nostrils^  a  large  mouthi 
an  ear  gristly,  not  fleshy,  teeth  strong  and  contiguous,  firm 
flesh,  a  raw  boned  body,  with  veins  lying  higher  than  the. 
flesh,  betoken  long  life*  He  adds,  that  a  broad  chesty  a^ 
large  hand,  a  short  and  round  foot,  thighs  not  fleshy,  deep 
calves  of  the  leg,  eyes  somewhat  large,  senses  not  too  quick» 
the  pulse  in  youth  dow,  but  quicker  in  old  age^  facility  in 
}u>lding  the  breath  in  youth,  the  body  inclined  to  be  bounds 
but  more  laxative  in  the  decline  of  years,  are  also  signs  of 
long  life  •. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  speculations  of  artists,  of  philoao-^ 
phers,  or  of  physicians,  that  the  form  the  best  calculated  for 
health  and  longevity  can  alone  be  described ;  for  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  lived  long,  having,  in  various  cases,  beett 
examined  by  skilful  anatomists,  the  causes  of  their  long 
lives,  and  of  their  ultimate  dissolution,  have  been  thus  as* 
certained,  with  considerable,  though  not  decisive,  accuracy. 

The  first  anatomical  account  drawn  up  of  the  dissection  .. 
of  any  old  person,  is  the  one  given  by  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Harvey,  of  Thomas  Parr,  who  died  (16th  November  1638,) 
at  the  extraordinary  age  of  1 52  years  and  9  months  f  •    Not- 
withstanding 


*  He  farther  observes,  that  the  fair  coxnplexioned  arc  thorter  Hven  thaa 
t)*e  black  or  red.  That  the  h.iir8  of  the  head  should  be  hard,  and  not  toft 
or  delicate ;  and  that  hairiness  of  the  upper  parts,  and  on  the  breast,  it  a 
aign  of  short  life ;  hut  of  the  lower  paru,  as  the  thighs  and  legs,  of  lon^  life. 

The  celebrated  Lavater,  (Hunter*s  Translation,  Vol.  HI.  p.  16a) 
gives  the  following  as  the  signs,  if  not  the  ingredients  of  long  life.  An 
elevated  forehead,  sunk  eyes,  a  large  nose,  frontal  sinnses  raised  and 
spacious,  a  chin  firm  and  prominent,  lips  closed,  a  skin  soft  and  puckefh- 
cd,  but  not  over  lax,  a  character  artful,  suspicious,  covetous,  and 
ceitful ;  obstinacy  and  emulation  are  inseparable  from  it.  £ver]f 
he  .idds,  destined  to  reach  an  advanced  period  of  life,  has  a  muscular  fore* 
bead,  furnished  with  a  soft  skin,  and  the  nose  somewhat  curved. 

t  Hit  gnndsoo,  Michael  Michaelstone,  lived  to  the  great  age  of  1S7^ 
^•e  Eauon,  p.  75.     He  died  an.  17(;& 
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witlidtandiilg  his  gr^at  age^  yet  his  body  was  found  very 
fleshy,  his  breast  hairy  and  large,  his  heart  was  great,  thick, 
fibrous  and  fat,  his  viscera  were  sound  and  strong,  especial^ 
ly  the  stomach,  his  brain  was  entire  and  firm,  all  his  inward 
ports  appeared  so  healthy,  that,  if  he  had  not  changed  his 
diet  and  air,  he  might  perhaps  have  lived  a  good  while 
longer.  He  had  such  strength  of  body,  that  he  was  able, 
at  the  ISOth  year  of  his  age,  to  do  any  husbandman's  work, 
eten  thrashing  of  com ;  but,  coming  out  of  a  clear  thin 
and  free  air,  into  the  thick  air  of  London,  and  after  a  conf 
stant  plain  a|id  homely  country  diet,  being  taken  into  a 
qilendid  family,  that  oi  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  where  he  fed 
Ugh,  and  drank  plentifully  of  the  best  wines,  the  natural 
functions  of  the  parts  of  his  body  became  overcharged,  his 
Itings  obstructed,  and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body  quite 
disordered,  upon  which  there  could  not  but  soon  ensue  a 
dissolution** 

There  is  another  account  of  the  dissection  of  an  old  man, 
also  preserved  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  which  me-* 
fits  observation  f . — It  is  of  a  worker  in  the  mines  in  Swit-> 
zerland,  who  died  in  1723,  aged  109  years  and  three 
months.  Without  entering  into  the  anatomical  circum- 
stances therein  mentioned,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark, 

£  2  that 


•  The  whole  description  is  too  long  to  be  here  inserted,  but  will  be 
found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No  41.  p.  83G ; — also  in  Low- 
throp*6  Abridgement,  Vol  III.  p.  306.  In  Doctor  Harvey's  account,  it  is 
puticniariy  remarked,  that  the  appearance  of  the  partes  ^awrationu  served 
not  a  little  to  confirm  the  report  of  his  having  undergone  public  censures 
for  incontinency,  even  at  the  age  of  102,  especially  seeing  tli;it  much  after 
(hat  time,  namely,  when  he  came  to  be  1 20  years  of  age,  he  married  a 
widow,  who  declared,  '*  eum  cum  ipsa  rem  habuisse,  ut  alii  mariti  solent, 
•*  et  usque  at  1 20  annos  rctroactos,  soUtum  cum  ea  congressum  frequcutasse." 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  376. — See  aho  Mead's  Works,  p.  349. 


that  many  important  parts  of  the  body,  which  ought  t^ 
hare  been  soft,  were  found  in  a  hard  state,  in  many  casc9 
bony  and  cartilaginous,  and,  in  some  particular  places^ 
quite  ossified  ^  plainly  proving,,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
human  frame,  is  owing  to  the  soft  parts  becoming  haril^ 
and  even  bony,  and,^  consequently,  incapable  of  performing 
iheir  proper  functions. 

A  third,  and  most  satisfactory  account  of  (M  dissectioir 
of  a  person  distinguished  for  old  age,  is  the  one  given  bf 
Doctot  James  KeiU,  of  John  Bayles,  a  buttonmaker,  who 
died  at  Northampton,  of  wo  1706,  iu  the  ISOth  j^t  of  hm 
age.  This  account  is  accompanied  with  some  ju^eiov^ 
reflections  on  the  constitutional  requisites  for  longevity. 

Dr  KeiU  observes,  that  the  weakness  of  his  stomachy  and 
tlie  hardness  of  the  aorta  or  the  great  artery  of  ihe  body^ 
were  the  principal  causes  of  his  deaths.  The  coats  of  the 
stomach  were  so  thin,  (hardly  thicker  than  thin  writiii^ 
paper),  that  they  were  incapable  of  performing  its  usual 
functions,  and  consequently  his  digestion  must  have  been 
spoiled.  He  had  not  tasted  meat  for  some  years ;  and  had  lat-» 
terly  lived'solely  on  small  beer,  bread  and  butter,  %nd  sugar. 
But  had  his  digestion  been  better,  that  ii^'ould  have  been  oS 
Kttle  avail,  for  it  was  impossible  that  his  blood  could  circulate 
duly,  while  the  great  artery,  having  become  cartilaginous^ 
gristly,  or  hard,  had  lost  its  elasticity.  Nor  is  this  all.  His 
whole  flesh  and  skin  felt  hard ;  and  his  brain  was  so  firm 
and  solid,  that,  in  cutting,  it  hardly  moistened  the  sides  of 
the  knife.  It  was  highly  probable,,  that  the  same  disposi- 
tion prevailed  throughout  the  whole  body.  Lidced,  who* 
ever  considers  how  soft  a  substance  an  animal  body  is,  at  its 
first  beginning,  and  how,  from  time  to  time,  it  acquires- 
firmness  and  solidity,  will  easily  be  induced  to  believe,  that 
old  age  brings  on  a  more  than  ordinary  hardness  to  all  the 
fibres  .and  vessels* 

The 
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The  fibres  and  vessels  of  old  people  becoming  thus  hard 
jnd  contracted,  the  necessary  consequence  is,  a  diminutipu 
ai  dieir  secretions  ;  their  skin  is  always  dry,  and  their  per- 
^iration  very  little  *•  The  fullness  cf  the  vessels,  and  the 
irequent  rheums  and  catarrhs  of  old  people,  evince  the  ef- 
fects of  the  closeness  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  ;  and,  in- 
deed, when  the  fibres  of  the  arteries  become  indurated^ 
instead  of  assisting,  they  obstruct  tlie  heart  in  circulating 
tiiebloodL 

From  the  anatomical  examination  of  Parr  and  Bayles, 
diere  are  two  particulars  which  seem  to  be  essentially  ne*- 
cessaij  for  the  preservation  of  long  life.  A  due  conforma- 
tioo  of  all  the  vital  parts  is  certainly  most  desirable  ;  but  a 
sound  heart,  and  good  lungs,  are  absolutely  essential,  with- 
cat  which  lengith  of  days  cannot  he  expected.  The  heartj 
v  particular,  must  be  strong  and  fibrous,  for,  as  it  is  left 
alone  to  force  the  circulation  of  a  large  quantity  of  sluggish 
blood,  great  stren^h  is  absolutely  requisite  to  propel  the 
Uood  through  the  inactive  vessels,  to  tlie  extremities  of  the 
body,  and  back  again,  which  may  be  more  easily  done  by 
men  of  a  low  stature,  such  as  old  Bayles  was.  The  goodness 
of  die  lungs,  and  a  large  chest,  are  also  essential  requisites, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  air  lias  its  full  efFect  upon 
fivery  particle  of  the  blood.  Every  other  means  should 
likewise  be  thought  of,  which  might  render  the  blood  better 
calculated  to  be  easily  moved  through  the  contracted  chaiv 
nels  of  an  old  body. 

Dr  KeiU  justly  remarks,  that  the  dissections  of  old  per- 

E  3  soiii 


•  They  arc  likewise  generally  bound.  Old  B.iyles  went  to  stool  but 
once  in  the  ten  or  twelve  days,  for  some  years  before  he  died.  From  thu» 
circumstance,  and  fnmi  the  j^cat  quantity  of  blood  which  Bayles  had,  it 
i*  pr(»bahle  that  he  would  have  lived  lonjj^er,  with  the  assistance  of  open- 
ing medidncs,  which  would  Imve  diminished  the  qiuiupty  of  his  bjlood ;  or 
ci'cn  by  gcatlc  and  mcder^ite  bleedings. 
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sons  arc  not  yet  suiFiciently  numerous,  to  ground  any  posi- 
tiYC  opinion  regarding  the  effects  of  age,  and  the  causes  of 
the  death  of  old  men  * ;  but  that  it  certainly  is  a  judicious 
system  to  follow,  to  endeavour  to  preserve  such  a  softness 
in  all  the  fibres,  that  th«y  may  easily  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  blood,  and,  by  their  elasticity,  restore  themselves  to 
their  former  state,  and  thus  to  enable  the  body  to  perform 
all  its  proper  functions. 

Having  discussed  these  anatomical  inquiries,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  two  points,  connected  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  still  require  more  particular 
attention,  namely,  height  and  corpulency. 

As  to  the  first,  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  that  tallness  of  sta- 
ture, if  it  be  not  immoderate^  with  a  convenient  form  or 
making,  and  not  too  slender,  especially  if  the  body  be  ac* 
tive  withal,  is  a  sign  of  lon{|[  life.  On  the  contrary,  men 
of  low  stature,  live  long,  if  they  be  not  too  active  and  stir* 

ringf. 

The  middle  sized,  in  our  opinion,  however,  are  more 

likely  to  live  long  than  either  the  tall  or  short.    The  tall 

are  too  apt  to  get  a  habit  of  stooping,  which  injures  the  or* 

gans  of  respiration,  and  hastens  their  dissolution  J :    The 

short  are  too  apt  to  become  fat :  Whereas  the  middle  iizcd 

can  easily  kec  p  themselves  erect,  and  are  not  generally  dia# 

posed  to  corpulency. 

In 


*  Thill  nccc$«ary  iDformacion,  on  thit  head,  mij^lit  he  vhtainM)  by  dU* 
kfctinfT  the  bodies  vf  such  old  mcu  a«  die  at  any  public  hospital,  in  parti- 
cular  those  ot  CheUca,  Greenwich,  and  Kilmainlum. 

•f  To  he  ionjTt  ^^^  ^^^"^"^  >n  Rfow  inf^,  he  adds,  is  a  sign  of  long  life ;  if 
to  a  greater  »tatiirc,  a  greater  sign ;  if  to  a  Icfser  stature,  yet  a  sign ;  though 
rnn;r:(ril),  to  g:ow  quickly,  to  a  great  stature,  is  an  cv:l  mVq  ;  if  to  a  small 
•  r.Murc,  the  Icwt  evil. 

f  Tr  hns  I'f  m  sufgnted,  that  old  people  should  wear  stays  to  keqi  them* 
scivt;*  Tfx'i  hi  i!.(.  bcndi^^  c  t  their  buuu  :s  to  injuiious  to  thcxa^ 
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In  regard  to  leanness  on  the  one  hand,  or  corpulency  on 
Ae  other,  Lord  Bacon  makes  the  following  distinction.  To 
lie  lean,  with  a  settled  temper,  denotes  long  life ;  and  length 
of  life  may  also  be  expected,  from  a  more  fat  habit  of  body, 
jmned  with  choler,  and  a  disposition  stirring  and  peremptory. 

6.    Sex. 

It  has  been  mucli  disputed,  whether  individuals  of  the 
male  or  of  the  female  sex  live  the  longestl  If  women  are 
most  exposed  to  domestic  disease,  men  are  most  liable  to 
feufier  from  the  dangers  of  war,  the  risks  of  commerce,  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  and  other  external  injuries  ;  and  also, 
are  more  addicted  to  those  irregularities  and  excesses  which 
shorten  life.  '  On  the  other,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  cir- 
fcamstance  adverse  to  the  longevity  of  females,  particular- 
ly in  high  life,  that  it  is  more  fashionable  to  be  delicate 
than  robust :  whereas,  if  good  health  were  considered  to  be 
an  accomplishment,  and  as  necessary  for,  a  woman  as  any 
showy  acquirement,  the  case  would  soon  b^  altered  *•  In 
discussing  this  point,  we  shall  first  state  what  philosophers 
say  regarding  it,  and  shall  then  ascertain  how  far  their 
doctrines  arc  verified  by  facts. 

The  bodies  of  males  in  general,  though  not  without  some 
exceptions,  are  stronger,  larger,  and  more  active,  than  those 
of  the  females.  In  the  human  species,  in  particular,  tlie 
male  is  commonly  not  only  larger  than  the  female,  but  hici 
muscular  fibres  are  firmer,  and  more  compact,  and  his  whole 
frame  indicates  a  superior  strength,  and  robustness  of  tex- 
ture f .  But  as  in  women,  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  mus- 

E  4  cles, 

*  Sec  tliii  subject  ingeniously  discussed  in  the  Manual  of  Health,  p.  17. 
^d  IS. 

f  See  SmcUic's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Vol  I.  p.  23r?.  Thi» 
Ttrry  circumstance,  however,  is  against  the  male  at  lub  birth ;  for  the  largc- 

nes!i 
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cles,  and  every  other  part  of  the  body,  are  softer,  and  less 
solid  than  diose  of  men,  they  must  require  more  time  in 
hardening  to  that  degree  which  occasions  death  ;  neidie| 
are  they  generally  so  much  subjected,  as  men,  to  bodily . 
exertions  ^.  Women,  of  course,  ought  to  live  longer  tluu| 
men ;  nay,  it  b  said,  that  those  men  who  have  a  weakly 
appearance,  and  who,  in  point  of  constitution,  approach 
the  nearest  to  women,  often  Uve  longer  (ban  tho^  who  ar%  « 
more  robust  f. 

This  doctrine  is  fully  conihrmed  by  experience ;  fofy  bf 
consulting  the  bills  of  mortality,  it  appears,  that  not  ooif 
after  they  have  passed  a  certaiii  age,  bat  even  from  die^^ 
birth,  the  probability  of  long  life  is  greater  in  wo|tie|^tfaai| 
in  men. 

Some  authors  have  laid  it  down  a^  a  general  rule,  or  fac^ 
that  the  mortality  of  males  is  greater  than  the  mortality  of 
females  f ;  and  that  this  is  the  case,  not  only  when  they 
have  grown  up,  but  even  gimong  cluldren,  in  so  much,  that 
the  proportion,  in  favour  of  females,  is  as  89  is  to  SO.  Iiw 
deed  it  appears,  from  a  most  authentic  document,  namelyj^ 

tU 


ncM  of  his  &izf ,  and  in  particular  pf  his  head,  makes  him  mpre  apt  to  fttft 
fer.  Hence,  there  are  more  males  still-born  than  females.  HippocntMi 
says,  that  females  are  later  in  forming  and  growing  in  the  womU  than  tks 
males ;  but,  when  thej  are  bom,  they  grow  faster,  have  their  undertcaad^ 
ing  earlier,  and  are  sooner  old,  on  account  of  the  weakneM  of  their  bodiiS 
and  their  manner  of  living.     Lynch  on  Health,  p.  8.  « 

*  Ezerrise,  if  it  be  too  much  (sap  Lord  Bacon),  is  no  friend  to  prolong»- 
lion  of  life;  which  is  one  caus^  why  women  live  longer  than  men,becaat« 
ihiy  stir  less.  See  Extracts  from  Bacon.  Code  of  Lou^vity,  Vol.  1V« 
p.  269. 

t  See  PuflTon,  Vol  U.  p.  477,  and  SmclUc*!  Philotopby  of  Natural  HIn 
lory,  VoL  L  p.  509. 

\  Observatlonj  on  Revenionary  Paymfats,  5th  edit,  aano  1799,  VoL  t, 
I'.  8,  aud  1*2^, 
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Ae  Tables  of  Assignable  Annuities  for  Lives  in  Holland^ 
iFhich  had  been  kept  there  for  125  yearsi  wherein  the  ages, 
and  the  sex,  of  the  persons  dying,  are  truly  entered,  that  a 
gtTen  number  of  females  have,  in  all  accidents  of  age,  lived 
iix>Te  three  or  four  years  longer  than  the  same  number  of 
males*. 

The  greater  mortality  of  the  male  sex,  is  so  fully  proved, 
•n  most  unquestionable  authority,  in  the  course  of  Dr 
Frice^s  observations,  that  he  conceives,  the  reason  why 
more  males  are  born  than  females  f ,  is  this,  That  there  is 
some  particular  weakness  or  delicacy  in  the  constitution 
of  siales,  which  makes  them  more  subject  to.  mortality, 
and  wfiich  consequently  renders  it  necessary  that  more  of 
them  should  be  produced,  in  order  to  preserve  in  the 
world  a  due  proportion  between  the  two  sexes  %•  But  this 
can  hardly  be  admitted.  The  female  is  certainly  a  finer 
machine  than  the  male,  and  formed  with  much  more  art 
and  contrivance,  but  it  does  not  equal  the  male  in  strength  | 
and  the  greater  mortality  of  the  males;  even  in  their  youth, 
may  be  attributed  to  their  being  more  exposed  than  the 
other  sex  to  dangers  and  hardships,  and  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons,  from  the  time  that  they  are  able  to  go  about' 
by  themselves. 

Dr  Price  himself  seems  to  concur  in  this  idea,  as,  in 
another  part  of  his  work,  he  questions  whether  this  differ- 
ence, so  unfavourable  to  males,  is  natural ;  and,  after  stat- 
ing some  facts,  to  corroborate  his  doubts,  he  infers  from 

thence, 

•  Pliiiosophical  Transactions  abridged,  Vol.  IX.  p.  32G. 

f  Derham,  in  his  Physico-Thcology,  p.  175,  has  stated  the  proportion 
of  male  to  female  births,  as  10  to  13,  but  Dr  Price  proves  that  it  should 
be  as  20  to  19.     Reversionary  Payments,  Vol.  11.  p.  SCG. 

i  Ditto,  Vol.  I.  p.  368,  and  Vol  IL  p.  8G7, 
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■—   --^-^  '^='  -=■  =:ile5, 15  more  brittle  than  in 
-u"  -  r-nieMue::u:i  cf  iiventitious  causes,  or  of 
--i-r  lecF^irr,  -Jur  ukes  place  in  polished   and 
^x:ccv;'>»  izd  e5peciall]r  in  great  towns  *. 
^  — r^^  -^^  ^o  mention,  that,  according  to  the 
^iTzrc  r'-crnution,  not  only  women  live  longer 
Mz  r:;:  rorried  women  live  longer  than  single, 
7-:~i.Tr*  irccriing  to  some  registers,  of  no  less 
■l:  .-in-     «  ^^fr?r.ce  so  great,  that  it  must  have 


-    ^if-'.  •:  -:-  r-:i-^;c  rsonility  of  males,  after  they 

:.  •-    -  -  <ac  :r-  -CJ  -"'  siTT»  :hat  has  never  been  disput. 

-    i'«  *  j^>-:-.ur.:**  ::c  ':t  z:js  greater  softness  of  the  fe- 

T^i     ^--^^   ».:.v.i  rsciTj  ^u:  hardness  which  is  gene- 

iT-il  cause  of  death  from  old 


.  .t  V' ,  .  * "  v>.  >:„!  rjniain, regarding  some 

.^  .-,.   %  .  !  .r  :i  >-^"ch  cf  the  inquiry,  point 

^-^    ■..    *  y"^  >^  Jcr.ved  wore  proper  pa- 

\:    >...s  .-J  r^„*rrji::ty  formed,  for  the 

.   »'  \..     i>;  .'«^..:  I-.-  authority,  and  not  in  the 

v>'>v^  4C  T^?v^'::;.     If  this  plan  were 

adopted. 


\  .y 


. .    •«  V*  •■»•  ^*»«— *  ^^Ht^u.-s  ^ci.  !!.  p-  -t?,  and  270. 
¥  ^'^-^K^Ss^  ».  -.  «vv     \wv  :L  jN  :>V\  li*",  and  36«. 

.  Mfr.»v'»  ^^^  \v>"  ■^  *'•<  i<«u*i^s  •.'i.it*  iIioui:h  more  women  become 
^|M  %  %■•»  ■  ..»*.  s*.  .'i.»k  u*.»  .-^.i  V  u%uti  cv»  tht  utmottt  extent  of  longevity. 
JJJ^  ..^i  u-  >  i.  k.:  .  .,:*  ...^  ,.1  i?u  U-iiuU-biHly,  seem,  for  a  certain  ifme,- 
|(  VV^  ♦  M  *\    %..:.■■  \,  M  .;  ,v  uWci  ::  Irta  susceptible  nf  injury  front 

dcfiructire 
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adopted,  and  properly  enforced,  it  would  give  the  precise 
law,  according  to  which  human  life  vrastes,  in  all  its  difier- 
ent  stages ;  and  thus  supply  the  necessary  data  for  com« 
puting  accurately  the  values  of  all  life-annuities  and  rever- 
wns.  It  would,  likewise,  shew  the  different  degrees  of 
.Iiedthfiilness  of  different  situations,  mark  the  progress  of 
population  from  year  to  year,  keep  always  in  view  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  kingdom,  and,  in  many  other  respects, 
furnish  instruction  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  state*. 

7.    Renovation  of  the  distinctions  of  youth  f . 

Among  the  various  circumstances  which  distinguish  youth 
fiom  old  age,  three  of  the  most  remarkable  are,  the  colour 
of  the  hair,  the  possession  of  teeth,  and  the  clearness  of 
vision.  It  is  singular,  that  many  instances  are  to  be  met 
vith,  where,  after  old  people  have  experienced  a  failing 
with  respect  to  these  particulars,  nature  has  in  a  manner 
made  a  fresh  effort  to  renew  the  distinctions  of  youth. 

We  shall  proceed  to  give  instances,  where  a  renovation 
has  taken  place,  in  regard  to  each. 

The  Haii\ 

The  colour  of  the  hair  varies  much  in  different  men, 
during  their  youth  5  but,  when  they  get  old,  it  almost  uni- 
formly becomes   first  grey,  and  afterwards  white.     Thisf 

does 


destructive  inHucnces.  But  in  all,  strcn^h  is  without  doubt  necessary  to 
arrive  at  a  very  great  age.  More  women,  therefore,  become  old,  and 
fewer  very  old. 

•   Price  on  Reversionary  Payments,  Vol.  I.  p.  281. 

f  On  the  whole,  it  appeared  better  to  include  this  article  in  the  Firs^ 
Chapter,  as  being  connected  with  the  person  of  the  iudividuaJ. 


4oes  not  happen  at  the  came  age,  in  erery  case ;  for  some 
ate  grey  as  early  as  twenty  or  twenty-five,  while  others 
have  only  a  few  grey  hairs  it  fifty,  or  even  sixty  years  of 
age. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  dryness,  or  want  of  mois^ 
ture,'ts  a  principal  cause  of  grey  hairs ;  and,  consc^fttentlyt 
that  the  custom  of  wearing  hair-powder  must  bring  them 
on  sooner  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  There  is  rea- 
son, therefore^  to  believe,  that  keeping  the  roots  of  the 
hair  well  mobtened  with  oily  or  fat  substances,  is  the  best 
means  of  keeping  back,  what  so  many  are  inclined  to  con- 
eider  as  a  defect,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  inteiw 
•istent  wkh  the  possession  of  good  healthy  or  the  tttam* 
ment  of  longevity. 

Bttt  the  singtdar  circumstance  is  this,  that  after  an  in& 
vidnal  has  got  grey  hairs,  he  suddenly  or  accidently  loses 
them  I  and,  in  their  steady  hair  of  a  different  colour  makes 
its  appearance.  Of  this,  the  following  examples  may  b« 
cited. 

It  is  recorded,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society^^ 
on  the  evidence  of  Dr  Slare,  that  his  grandfather,  whose 
hair,  about  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  had  become  white^ 
grew  much  darker  afterwards. 

It  is  also  reported  of  one  Mazarelh,  who  died  at  Viennay 
in  the  105th  year  of  his  age,  that,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  he  had  not  only  several  new  teeth,'  but  that  his  hair, 
grown  grey  by  age,  became  black,  its  original  colour  f . 

A  similar  circumstance  is  mentioned  of  Susan  Edmonds, 
of  Wiiitcrbouni,  Hants,  who  died  M  the  age  of  104 ;  and 
who,  five  years  before  her  death,  had  new  hair,  of  a  fine 

browa 


*  VoL  mvili.  f  £atton  oo  Husum  ^.oo^cvlty,  f .  1 47. 
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hf&wn  coIouTj  wbich  began  to  turn  grey  a  few  montha  he* 
fcreber  death*. 

.  Jl  18  also  ftaidy  that  John  Weeks,  of  New  London,  ia 
Connecticut,  who  died  at  the  age  of  114  years,  lost  hia 
pej  hairs,-  which  were  renewed  by  hair  of  a  dark  colour  f  • 

The  Teeth. 

There  is  no  particular,  in  respect  of  which  former  gene* 
ndons  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  superiority  over  the 
present,  than  with  regard  to  the  durati<Hi  of  their  teeth* 
A  place  of  interment  was  latdy^  opened  at  Scone,  near 
Perth,  in  Scotland,  which  had  remained  untouched  for 
above  SOO  years,  and  yet,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
among  a  great  number  of  skeletons,  which  were  there  dis* 
CQfered,  there  was  hardly  any  of  them  whose  teeth  were 
aot  entire  and  sound  %,  This  must  be  ascribed  to  greater 
aimplicity  of  diet,  to  the  teeth  being  less  injured  by  fumes 
from  a  disordered  stomach,  to  the  custom  of  drinking  hot 
liquors  being  then  unusual,  and  perhaps  to  the  absence  of 
tcbrbutic  compbints. 

The  means  of  preserving  the  teeth  will  be  the  subject  of 
future  discussion.  On  the  present  occasion  it  is  only  neces* 
aary  to  observe,  that  many  examples  may  be  quoted,  where 
persons,  having  lost  their  teeth  a  second  time,  have  got  a 
third  set  of  teeth,  in  some  cases  partly,  in  others  wholly, 
supplying  the  places  of  those  they  have  lost,  Tliis  circum- 
stance merits  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  for,  as  Bacon 
has  well  observed,  new  teeth  put  forth  in  our  older  years, 
betoken  long  life. 

One 

*  Easton  on  Human  Longevity,  p.  1C8.         f  Ditto,  p.  S8(L 

\  This  curious  circumstance  has  been  certified  tQ  me,  in  a  letter  (t^m 
the  Rev.  Mr  Aitken^  minister  of  Scone,  near  Perth. 
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One  of  die  first  mstanccs  of  tliis  circumstance,  at  ■ 

JSienticall^  recorded,  13  the  case  of  the  old  Countess  of  De^ 

nond,  which  wns  accounted  to  be  sn  remarkable,  tliat  muny 

considered  it  to  be  a  fable.     Lord  Bacon  himself,  seems  to 

t&nsider  it  aft  doubtful.     He  says,  "  Thei)  ttll  a  tafe  of  the 

"  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  tliat  she  did  twice  or  diiicc 

«•  cast  her  old  teeth,  and  that  others  came  in  ilicir  room"." 

But  the  fact  is  sufficiently  Jtuthenticaicd,  for  one  of  such 

great  antiquity,  and  is  corroborated  by  many  other  instdn* 

:cs. 

In  tiie  Philosophical  Transactions  f ,  ii  is  aifirmcd  by  Dr 

I*  Sbre,  that  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  nmtive  of  Bedford- 

I  ilhire,  had  all  his  teeth  strong  and  firm  at  the  age  of  80,  and 

.that,  within  five  years  afterwards,  fu-  hid  a  ami  ttt.     He 

.    adds,  that  he  remained  in  good  health  and  strength  to  ibe 

lOOih  year  of  his  age,  and  even  ilien  died  in  consequence 

'  of  fullness  of  blood.     These  singular  events,  the  Docto* 

,  Mtributcs  to  the  frequent  use  of  sugar,  of  which  his  rela- 

tlon  was  a  great  nter. 

It  is  singular  that  the  teeth  should,  in  this  particular  fai- 
I  stance,  be  preserred  so  long,  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
L'faigar,  since  the  rum  6f  the  teeth  is  so  often  attribut«d*to 
I  :llut  article  t> 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  also,  two  other  itistan- 

£s  are  mentioned,  one  of  Jnscph  Shute  a  clergyman,  who 

I  pK  a  new  tooth  when  he  was  H]  years  of  age;  and  antv 

dier,  Mariah  Stan,  who  got  two  new  teeth  al  15  yean  of 


•  tocoa'.  Worki,  Vol  111.  p.  158.  f   VoL  nviU. 

I  Tbc  orgTOM  lutve  Gue  tecili,  lliou^  xhrj  um  much  %»ffi- 
J  Lewihropi'  Atuidpinciii,  Vol.  111.  p.  SUT, 
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In  the  return  I  have  received  of  the  old  people  ftovA 
Greenwich  Hospital^  mention  is  made  of  one,  (John  Moore^ 
a  native  of  Ireland,  the  oldest  man  in  the  house,)  who  said^ 
that  he  had  four  new  fore-teeth,  within  five  years  preced- 
ing the  return,  one  of  which  he  had  accidentally  lost  *. 

I  myself  have  seen  one  James  Donald,  an  old  man  now 
firing,  who  had  got  new  teeth,  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
personally  of  examining.  They  appeared  to  be  of  a  much 
lofter  consistence  than  teeth  usually  are,  and  not  fit  to  do 
die  same  service  i  and,  on  the  whole,  they  can  only  be  con* 
Bdered  as  an  imperfect  substitute. 

It  is  said  by  anatomists,  that  the  foundation  of  three  sett 
of  teeth  may  frequently  be  traced  in  the  jaw  of  man.  But, 
if  that  is  often  the  case,  it  is  surprising  that  instances  are 
not  more  frequent  of  such  teeth  being  obtained. 

The  Sight. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe,  that  after  the  sight  has 
been  lost,  seemingly  by  a  decay  of  nature,  it  has  again  re- 
turned, not  perhaps  in  its  former  perfection,  but  so  as  to 
be  of  great  use. 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  the  sight  being  re* 
newed,  is  in  the  case  of  Machell  Vivan,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
but  who  was  settled  as  a  clergyman  in  Northumberland, 
and  lived  beyond  110  years  of  age.  A  particular  account 
of  him  is  given  by  a  person  entitled  to  credit,  who  saw  him 
personally,  in  the  year  1657,  and  who  declares,  that  his 
hair  had  become  like  a  child's,  rather  flaxen ;  that  he  had 

three 


•  In  Easton  on  Lonj^vity,  there  are  many  instances  quoted  of  a  renew- 
al of  teeth,  as  that  of  Philip  Laroque,  p.  104.  Marion  Gibson,  p.  225. 
&c.  &C.  There  is  alto  a  remarkable  instance  of  one  ia  H^fcbnd,  Vol.  I. 
p.  171. 


i  though, 

lid  Dot  read  the  largest  piint  without  spectacles,  yet, 

t  his  sight  was  reuewed,  so  tliat  no  print  or  writing 
Was  so  anriJill  that  he  couM  not  read  it  without  them.  Uv 
had  fi»e  thildren  after  he  was  eighty  years  of  age  ". 

1  am  asaurcd,  from  respectable  autlioiity,  that  the  foUow^ 
'mg  clrctuastaoce  may  also  be  depended  upoii.  A  lady  ia 
the  county  of  Fife,  North  Britain,  who  died  at  the  age  ol 
89,  after  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  using  spec- 
tacles for  several  years,  recovered  her  sight,  so  that  fox 
some  time  before  slic  died,  she  could  read  very  small  priiitf 
and  sew  linen  without  glasses. 

Dr  Rush  also  mentions  an  old  man,  (Adam  Riffle  ot 
Pensylvania),  who,  about  tlie  68th  year  of  liis  age,  gi*« 
dually  lost  his  sight,  and  continued  entirely  blind  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years,  at  die  end  of  which  period,  his  sight 
returned,  n-itkout  making  use  of  any  means  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  without  any  visible  change  in  tlic  appearance  of 
the  eyc».  It  is  singular,  thai  after  recovering  his  sight,  Iw 
saw  as  well  as  ever  he  did.  During  bolJi  tlie  gradual  low, 
and  recovery  of  his  tight,  be  waa  noways  affected  by  welt- 
neis,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enjoyed  his  usual  health  -f-. 

Several  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  might  bo 

quoted  I,  but  the9c  are  MifScient  to  establlsl)  the  general 

prineiplei 


■  &M  FuUcr'a  Wotthin  ot  EaglinJ.  FoL  £<ln.  ICC;!,  County  ot  Konh* 
tunbcrlind,  p.  S09. 

t  M«dieil  ioquirin  uidObarmliotti,  tif  ScDinBiinlliuh,  M.O.prte' 
■J  at  PluUdclplua,  uiuo  1793,  jx  31S: 

)  Em  Ea«on  on  Lanccritj,  mcceuiu  eJ  Thonui  Mgtf,  p.  I9S  i  Mid 
Jhmi  Albn,  p.  SIS,  Aa  ioicmtuit  phyiician  infunni  mr,  thu  he  kiww 
Mt  tdJ  Udjr  «f  iboTC  TO,  wbo  lud  twd  ipKtacki  at  AO,  utd  aboai  TO 
oMld  Mw  Ca*  miA  without  ilicsu    Sba  bid  cunUajioi 
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ptindple>  that  aged  people  may  have  this  distinction  6( 
jouth  renewed. 

It  is  singular,  that  no  particular  instance  has  occurred, 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  being  renewed,  after  being  lost  by 
a  decay  of  nature,  or  the  effects  of  old  age.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  human  race  are  not  so  apt  to 
lose  dieir  hearing  as  their  sight.  In  the  return  from 
Gieenwich  Hospital  of  96  old  men  beyond  80,  the  organ 
of  vision  was  impaired  in  about  one-half,  whereas  the  or* 
gan  of  hearing  only  to  the  extent  of  about  a  fifth.  But 
dut  drcumstance  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  as  the  eye 
b  certainly  a  more  delicate  organ'  than  the  ear,  and  more 
fiable  to  a  variety  of  accidents. 

CONCLUSION. 

Dr  ftusB  conjectures*,  that  the  antedeluvian  age  was 
attained,  by  the  frequent  renovation  of  different  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  it  evidently  appears,  from  the  facts  above 
narrated,  that  such  a  circumstance  was  not  impossible. 
At  the  same  time,  other  reasons  may  be  assigned,  (which 
will  afterwards  be  stated  f ,)  for  the  great  age  of  tlie  pa- 
triarchs f . 

Friar  Bacon,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  D^  retardandts  senec" 
**  tutis  malis^  has  given  us  a  number  of  observations  re- 
garding what  he  calls  the  accidents  of  old  age,  as  greyness 
of  hair,  wrinkles,  &c.;  nay,  he  proceeds  so  far,  as  to  point 

F  out 


the  gumsf  which  appeared  to  her  as  new  teeth.     When  these  changes 
took  place,  she  had  a  regular  monthly  discharge  of  blood  from  an  issue, 
somewhere  about  the  knee.     She  was  so  entirely  renovuted  as  to  walk 
..miles. 

*jV  - 

"■Wj}^  Old  A^^  p.  312.  f  See  Conclusion  of  this  Part. 
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oat  medicines  which  will  preserve  youth,  and  cause  grey, 
hairs  to  fall,  and  black  or  youthful  ones  to  come  in  their 
room.  This  workj  though  curious,  and  therefore  meriting 
to  be  preserved  *,  is  unfortunately  mingled  with  much  of 
that  mystery,  so  usual  in  medical  works  at  the  period  wlien 
it  was  written. 

Lord  Bacon  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  teeth,  and  the  renewal  of  them.  The  points  to  be 
considered  regarding  them,  he  observes,  are^— 1.  The  pre- 
serving of  them. — 2*  The  keeping  of  them  white. — 3.  TliQ 
drawing  of  them  with  least  pan*-*^*  The  staying  and  eas- 
ing of  the  tooth-ach. — 5.  The  binding  in  of  artificial 
teeth ; — and,  6.  That  great  one,  of  nttaring  tteth  in  age^ 
which,  he  says,  may  be  thought  of,  and  would  be,  indeed^ 
magrude  nstura^^  But  though  nature  occasionally  indulges 
itself  in  such  renovations^  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe» 
that  it  could  be  compelled  to  it,  by  any  means  in  the  power 
of  man  to  apply ;  and,  indeed,  if  proper  care  were  paid  to 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth,  conunencing  at  an  early  age^ 
it  would  rarely  be  necessary. 


CHAP. 


*  It  if  rqirimcd  io  the  Code  of  LoDgevity,  VoL  UL 

)  BacQ&'t  Works,  Folio  Zditioo,  VoL  IIL  p.  151.        ^. 
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tAtCUMSTlNCES  CONl^CTED  WITH  TffS  iflHD  OF  ^Hi^ 
INDIVIDUAL,  FAVOURABLE  OR  PREJUDICIAL  TO  HEALTH 
AND  LONGBVlTTi 


,/\ikoNG  the  various  systems  which  have  had  their  day  in 
physic,  and  which  farther  investigation,  and  more  accurate 
inquiries,  have  overturned,  tlierc  are  two,  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  them ;  the  one  was  formed  by  Stahl,  and 
the  other  by  Hoffman,  both  a()le  men  and  eminent  physi- 
cians. 

According  to  the  doctrines  of  Stahl,  tlie  primary  cause 
of  all  th^  disorders  in  the  human  body,  proceeds  from  the 
tnindf  and  consequently  the  mind,  being  c(ifFcrently  affected, 
produces  different  diseases.  Experience,  we  are  told,  de- 
monstrates, that  when  the  mind,  which  animates  the  most 
robust  and  best  organized  body,  is  violently  affected,  either 
by  sudden  sensations^  or  by  such  as  are.  long  and  painful, 

F2  the 
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iz.'i  body  thereby  manifestly  sufFers  *.  Thus,  sudden  fright 
»nor,  rage,  corroding  grief,  envy,  vehement  desire,  and 
^Tgrv  other  passion,  occasion  disorders,  sometimes  sud- 
o^nly,  and  sometimes  slowly,  such  as  apoplexy,  palsy, 
nudness,  fevers,  hysterics,  and  a  variety  of  other  diseases. 
I:  evidently  appears,  that,  in  these  cases,  it  is  the  mind 
which  has  aiTectcd  the  body  and  occasioned  its  derange- 
ment. 
HoiFhian,  and  his  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  believe, 

that  the  primitive  cause  of  all  disorders  lies,  in  the  structure 
Qftkt  h^dy^  and  the  mechanism  of  its  organs.  They  contend, 
that  when  a  noble  and  essential  part  of  the  body  is  destroy- 
ed, or  greatly  injured,  death  ensues ;  and  that  any  disorder, 
in  any  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  body,  causes  not  only  a 
disease  of  the  body,  but  frequently  of  the  mind  also,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  part  affected  is  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  faculty  of  thinking.  They  assert,  that  in- 
tense cold,  for  instance,  may  occasion  a  fever,  as  well  as  a 
sudden  and  violent  fright ;  and  that  a  stroke  with  a  mallet, 
upon  the  head  of  a  man,  is  suflicient  to  disorder  the  most 
rational,  acute,  and  vigorous  mind.     Hence,  it  is  evident^ 

they 


•  "  Of  the  power  of  mind,  over  body,  (iays  an  intelligent  corrcspon* 

«  dm)  I  have  teen  some  striking  instances,   and   can  safely   afCrm, 

M  chat  mental  agitation  is  a  strong  predisposing  cause  of  disease.     I  lost 

»  two  friends  some  years  ago  in  fevers,  the  origin  and  progrtas  of  whose 

«  complaints  1  knew  and  carefully  watched.     One  was  a  physician  of 

••  A  very  strong  and  robust  habit  of  body,  but  whose  mind  having  been 

••  dmdfuUy  agitated  by  a  particular  vexation,  he  caught  a  low  typhus 

•*  fiver  in  visiting  a  poor  patient,  and  sunk  under  it.     The  other  was  a 

'  gentleman  of  great  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  who  was  cruelly  ha^ 

rancd  by  the  brutal  behaviour  of  a  partner  in  business.     He  took  a 

%*phui^  though  no    cause  of  infection  could  be  traced,    and  fell  a 

tim  to  it     I  am  satibfied  that  the  actual  cause  of  the  death  of  both 

m^pial  agitation.'* 
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iky  affimiy  tliat  the  diseases  both  of  the  body  and  of  tlie 
nund,  are  visibly  occasioned  by  the  disorders  of  the  body  *• 
Whoerer  considers  this  subject  dispassionately  will  pro* 
kbiy  be  of  opinion^  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  these 
systems  are  right ;  and  that  the  only  error  is,  in  restricting 
the  sources  of  human  maladies,  either  to  the  mind,  or  to  the 
body,  when  either  may  occasion  various  disorders,  and  some- 
dmes  both  are  so  complicated  and  blended  together,  that  it 
B  impossible  to  say,  which  was  the  actual  parent  of  the  dis- 


As  it  will  hardly  now  be  disputed,  that  the  mind  causes 
many  of  those  disorders  with  which  the  body  is  afflicted,  it 
is  proper  to  consider,  what  circumstances,  whether  connec- 
ted with  the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  or  with  the 
motives  or  passions  by  which  it  is  influenced,  are  calculated 
for  the  preservation  of  the  health  or  may  .occasion  disease. 

1.      POWEHS  OF  THE  MiND. 

The  body  of  man,  it  is  well  known,  requires  constant  re- 
paration, and  its  strength  is  exhausted,  not  only  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  person,  but  also  by  the  exercise  of  its  mental 
powers.  In  proof  of  the  latter  position,  let  any  person  try 
the  effect  of  intense  thinking  for  twelve  hours,  and  he  will 
soon  find  how  much  his  body  is  thereby  fatigued,  though 
he  should  never  stir  from  the  chair  he  sat  on.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  healtli, 
to  be  as  careful  and  moderate  in  exercising  the  mind  as  the 
body ;  for,  as  the  poet  of  health  has  well  remarked, 

F3  Th 


*  Sec  Beilficld*6  Elements  of  Universal  Erudition,  translated  by  Hooper, 
Vol.  I.  p.  123.     Also  Philosophy  of  Medicine,  Vol.  I.  p.  46. 
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'*  Ti's  the  great  ait  of  life,  to  mioage  well 
•*  The  restless  mind •" 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  tliat  the  gradual  im- 
provoment  of  the  mindj  is  as  easendal  for  health,  as  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  the  person ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  hirdl]^ 
an  instance,  where  the  faculties  of  the  mind  have  soon 
reached  maturity,  that  they  haye  been  accompanied  ^th 
long  life. 

Nor  do  those  who  possess  the  powers  of  the  mind,  iq 
their  utmost  perfection,  attain  great  age  f •  Their  talents, 
the  envy  tlicy  encounter,  and  the  disappointments  they 
generally  meet  wiih  in  their  expectations  of  receiving  the 
utmost  attention  and  respect,  (whidi  the  world  is  seldom 
disposed  to  pay  tliem,  at  least  while  they  remain  in  life,) 

keep 

I 

*  Anntrang't  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  Book  IV.  line  84. 

f  Tliac  superiority  of  intellect,  to  which  the  appellation  ofgauu  may 
be  given,  'u  rarely  to  be  met  with,  though  there  are  tome  instance*  of  it, 
even  in  our  own  timck  The  man  of  genius  sees  tilings  as  if  it^were  in- 
tuitively; and  acquires,  without  difliculty,  what  costs  others  much  labour; 
a  person  of  genius  has  such  a  capacity  or  command  of  mind,  tliat  he  can 
carry  on  two,  or  even  three  mental  operations  at  the  same  time.  For 
instance,  T  have  seen  a, youth  of  fourteen  yean  of  age,  write  when  dic^ 
tKtcd  to,  and  in  the  intirvaU  of  <lictation,  carry  on,  from  time  to  tiOM, 
n  Oi3tinct  c(»m(xisiiion  on  a  difTcrvnt  subject,  '^ius  could  not  be  cficctcd 
by  any  wlioie  mind  did  not  poMcss  unusual  powers ;  but  such  cflurtti 
f  bou>;U  done  apparently  with  ease,  must  ultimately  be  eihausting.  Some 
l'..4vr  rtmtendt-d,  that  what  i»  called  toL'nt^  ought  to  l>e  accounted  a  Jiamte^ 
nty\  being  natural  tn  the  hi«nian  race  to  any  extent.  Those  who  are  di^ 
tinguiiihcd  by  the  clcgjncc  of  their  shape,  or  the  bcaaty  of  their  persons 
are  \cry  r;irely  celebrated  for  talent.  When  the  form  iN  complete,  the 
ht'.d  ri!;*!kt  to  be  sm«ll;  but  men  of  tali-ntt  iuvc  ilK-ir  heads  dtfpropor- 
I'linrfbly  A.\u\  unn.«turaljy  Ur^^c.  Men  of  talents  ure  in  grnorol  very  irri« 
t  :Mi',  wl  Tch  must  be  o\vin|r  to  Fumc  dcficts  in  tlieir  nervous  system. 
Ab«^ve  all,  it  i«  weH  Itnmvii  th:it  t.iiciitk  :uid  insiiiitv  arc  ncarlv  allied, 
uad  tli.it  i\\:\\,\  :i!*!'-  men  are  more  tlinn  li.ilf  r.uJ.  I-Itrur,  it  would  ap« 
|.i.ar  lb  It  p-eat  l.iicn:?  are  owing,  either  :a  ^rmir  diicct  in  the  slupi*,  or 
MMMc  i'•i^(■a"J  in  the  mind;  ;ind  perhaps  it  r.  furtiin.itc  for  society  that 
I'  trc  uic  ::c!  nn'rc  tx.:irt»lt»  of  thtm.  tlijui  is  utu-llv  il.c  cisc. 
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keep  them  in  a  perpetual  state  of  irritation  and  disquiet, 
which  hurries  them  prematurely  to  tlic  grave.  Among  the 
kmg  list  of  persons  who^  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  erai  have  lived  about  a  century,  there  is  but  one 
individual,  (Fontenelle),  at  all  distinguished  for  his  intellec- 
tual powerSf  (and  he  did  not  reach  quite  100  years,)  whilst 
there  are  above  1700  others,  remarkable  for  little  else  but 
for  the  duration  of  their  lives,  and  the  number  of  years 
they  witnessed. 

The  talents  naturally  calculated  for  long  life  are,  indeed, 
more  of  a  solid  than  of  a  brilliant  cast.  If  the  mind  is 
of  too  restless  and  ardent  a  nature^  it  must  necessarily 
be  worn  out.  The  experience  of  any  individual  may  satisfy 
Urn,  how  much  the  mind  may  be  affected  by  too  intense 
application,  during  th|^  short  space  of  a  single  day,  and  con* 
sequcntly>  how  much  more  it  must  feci  from  a  continual  re* 
petition  of  the  same  effort,  for  any  considerable  space  of 
dme.  The  mind,  therefore,  naturally  inclined  to  modera- 
tion in  its  exertions,  is  the  most  likely  to  preserve  the  body 
in  good  health  ;  not  ambitious  to  acquire  too  many  ideas, 
or  too  much  information,  but  desirous  of  making  a  proper 
use  of  the  knowledge  it  has  obtained.  In  short,  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  sound  sense,  rather  than  of  brilliant  talent,  is  tho 
one  most  likely  to  attain  longevity,  or  he  who  enjoys  tlu» 
mens  sana^  in  corpcre  sati§*. 

One  reason  why  men  of  great  talents  live  for  a  shorter 
time  than  those  who  do  not  rival  them  in  that  respect,  is, 
that  they  arc  generally  formed  with  more  delicacy  of  framo. 
Brilliant  faculties  are  seldom  accompanied  with  groat 
strength  of  body.  A  strong  clumsy  man  is  almost  prover- 
bially heavy  and  stupid.  There  are  some  instances  to  the 
contrary,  as  David  Hume,  9amuel  Johnson,  and  Charles 

F  At  James 

•  Juvenal,  Satire  x.  1.  Mj'i. 
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James  Fox ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  men, 
distinguished  by  their  talents,  are  of  puny,  irritable  frames, 
and,  consequently,  not  so  likely  to  live  long,  as  their  more 
robust,  but  duller,  brethren. 

2.    The  Passions. 

The  instances,  however,  6{  those  who  impair  their  health 
by  a  severe  exercise  of  their  mental  powers,  are  rare, 
compared  to  those  who  destroy  it  by  the  violence  of  their 
passions ;  which,  when  they  become  vehement  and  immo- 
derate, may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  diseases  themselves^ 
because  they  disorder  the  body  in  various  ways  \  and,  in  tlic 
words  of  the  poet. 

Tie  mtsf  importatd  kealtk^ 

To  explain,  at  full  length,  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
would  require  a  volume.  Some  of  the  principal  particulars 
connected  with  it,  is  all  that  can  be  taken  notice  of  in  a 
work  of  this  nature. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  passions  were  given  for  wise  and 
useful  purposes  \  but  they  must  be  kept  under  the  strictest 
and  most  complete  subjection.  If  uncontrolled,  and  left  to 
themselves,  they  affect  us,  as  a  tempest  does  the  ocean, 
without  being  able  to  counteract  their  pernicious  influencef. 
Fortunately,  they  may  be  regulated  by  education,  by  early 
restraint,  or  by  unwearied  personal  attention,  founded  on 
the  full  conviction  of  its  necessity.  At  the  same  time,  each 
individual  has  a  natural  disposition,  or  turn  of  mind,  bom 

with 


•   Mraa\  WorK  p.  1-15,  and  Arinstrong,  Book  IV.  I.  1:35. 
f-  Willii'irs  Iccturn  on  Diet  anil  Kcpmen,  p.  j7R. 
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vith  him«  The  passions  do  not  act  with  equal  force  on  all. 
Their  effects  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  constitu- 
tions, both  of  mind  and  of  body ;  and,  even  in  the  same 
indiyidualj  differ  at  different  times  *.  Happy  is  the  man, 
however,  whose  temper  is  naturally  good,  or  the  violence 
of  which  can  easily  be  corrected. 

Sometimes  men  subdue  an  untoward  disposition,  finding 
it  necessary  for  their  success  in  life ;  for  enabling  them  to 
lire  comfortably  in  society ;  for  preventing  quarrels,  and 
their  consequences ;  from  the  strictness  of  martial  disci- 
pline, and  other  causes  ;  who,  after  they  get  old,  and  fall 
into  a  valetudinary  or  diseased  state,  lose  their  good  hu- 
mootj  forget  their  calmness  of  temper,  and  become  fretful 
and  irascible.    This  should  be  checked,  if  possible,  at  the 

• 

commencement ;  for,  by  the  indulgence  of  any  unruly  pas- 
sion^  the  disorders  of  old  age  are  greatly  aggravated  ;  and 
(hey  will  find,  too  late,  that  to  retain,  when  once  acquired, 
a  dominion  over  our  passions  and  affections,  is  an  essential 
and  indispensable  requisite  to  health  f^ 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  persons  destitute  of 
ambition  and  avarice,  are  peculiarly  likely  to  enjoy  long 
life: 

Free  from  those  anxious  c«ares,  which  oft  perplex 
'rhfi  wily  statesman,  or  the  miser  vex  ( 

they  feel  no  regret  for  the  past,  nor  anxiety  about  tlie  fu- 
ture. Enjoying  that  tranquillity  of  soul,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  our  early  years  so  much  depend,  they  are 
strangers  to  those  torments  of  the  mind,  which  usually  ac- 
company 


♦  Mead's  Works,  p.  426. 
f  Willicli's  J.ecturcs,  p.  571). 
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company  more  advanced  years,  and  by  wliich  the  body  is 
wasted  and  consumed*. 

Modem  times,  also,  it  is  justly  observed,  are  distinguished 
hj  a  spirit  of  restless  enterprize,  and  propensity  to  new  un- 
dertakings, which  deprives  many  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  their  life.  The  great  increase  of  luxury,  by  still  multi- 
plying its  wants,  makes  new  schemes,  and  new  exertions 
of  the  faculties,  always  more  necessary.  Hence  arises  that^ 
endless  uneasiness,  which  destroys  all  sensations  of  internal 
tranquillity  and  contentment,  and  which  never  sufiers  men 
to  enjoy  that  degree  of  peace  and  relaxation,  so  indispens- 
ably requisite  for  the  preservation  and  the  restoration  o( 
healthf.  .  .  ."'■'''••'"• 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  at'  the  same  time,  that,  in  seve- 
ral instances,  a  certain  activity  of  mind  has  accompanied  lon- 
gevity. Lord  Bacon  remarks,  that  the  milder  sort  of  crea- 
tures, as  the  sheep  and  the  dove,  are  not  long-lived ;  and 
that  choler  is  as  the  whetstone  and  spur  to  many  functions 
in  the  body.  He  admits,  that  to  be  lean,  with  a  settled 
temper,  denotes  long  life ;  but  then  he  contends,  (as  has 
been  already  remarked,)  that  perspns,  who  have  a  more  fat 

habit 
^  I     •  I.  ■'  ■,.. 

*  A  friend,  with  whom  1  have  correcponded  on  the  spbjea  of  longevity, 
eipreuct  hit  firm  belief,  that  an  anxious  state  of  mind  bringi  many  to  thdr 
end,  long  before  their  natural  term,  or  what  miglit  be  expected,  from  the 
original  structure  of  their  bodily  frame.  Whether  their  anxiety  arises  from 
■brms  regarding  the  state  of  public  allairs,  or  from  distress  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  domestic  expenditure,  iheir  nerves  become  relaxed  and 
unbtnmg,  and  the  due  circulation  of  the  sources  of  life  are  deranged. 
Hence  arise  dkiraction  of  the  senses,  and  ultimately  the  destruction  of  the 
body,  by  palsy,  dn»psy  in  the  chest,  bilious  redundance,  and  various  other 
wa)ft.  If  these  doctrines  are  well  founded,  the  divine  ought  to  be  sent 
for  in  many  Ciiscs,  where  it  'n  in  vain  to  have  recourse  to  the  physician. 
Tlie  Ix-st  mt.oi^  to  preserve  health,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  the  maladies  of 
the  mind ;  and  the  best  receipt  for  that  purpo^  is,  to  settle  a  regular,  and 
«f  possible,  a  daily  account  with  God  and  man. 

■ 

I  Hufcland,  Voh  II.  p.  J3. 
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haUt  of  body,  cannot  expect  long  life,  unless  it  is  joined 
with  cholerj  and  a  disposition  stirring  and  peremptory*. 

Medical  authors  have  frequently  inculcated,  and  certain-* 
ly  with  reason,  that,  by  the  due  regulation  of  the  passions, 
many  fatal  disorders  might  be  prevented,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  diseases  to  "which  we  are  prone,  originate 
from  die  influence  of  the  passions  on  the  human  system  f. 

Every  day's  experience  points  out  how  frequently  giving 
way  to  passion  occasions  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An- 
ger, carried  to  an  extreme,  often  terminates  in  fury  and 
madness ;  gricf«  anxiety,  and  despair,  occasion  melancholy^ 
and  all  its  baneful  consequences.  To  give  way  to  passion^, 
therefore,  is  to  strilu  the  colours  to  disease,  and  to  surrender 
to  an  implacable  enemy,  who  sinks  and  destroys  the  unfor-i 
tunate  victims  who  submit  to  his  mercy. 

There  is  no  emotion  of  the  mind  which,  with  a  view  to 
healdi,  it  is  so  necessary  to  sub4ue,  as  that  oi  fear.  It  has 
justly  been  called  a  base  passion,  and  beneath  tlie  dignity  of 
man.  It  robs  him  of  power,  reflection,  resolution,  judg- 
ment, and,  in  short,  of  all  that  pre-eminence  which  the 

human 


*  An  intelligent  correspondent  remarks,  on  tlie  subject  of  temper  and 
corpulency,  that  sweetness  of  disposition  must  certainly  contribute  to  the 
protraction  of  existence,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  to  its  enjoyment ;  yet,  that 
he  has  known  instances  of  fretful  and  ill-tempered  persons  living  a  long 
time,  in  particular,  h  connexion  of  his  own,  wlio  died  between  80  and 
90,  after  having  survived  the  loss  of  her  sight,  and  having  had,  for  more 
than  30  years,  a  paralytic  shake  of  the  head.  A  more  fretful  or  malignant 
temper  hardly  ever  existed.  She  was  never  satisfied  with  any  thing.  She 
had,  besides,  a  certain  circumstance  on  her  conscience,  which  must  Iiave 
made  her  continually  uneasy,  and  wliich  she  was  labouring  in  vain  to  con- 
ceal from  her  husband  and  the  world.  She  was  fat,  and  probably  nothing 
but  her  temper  kept  her  so  long  alive. 

f  See  Dr  Lettsom's  address  in  the  introduction  to  Dr  Falconer's  Disacrta- 
tion  on  the  Influence  of  the  Pas&ion^  on  the  Disorders  of  the  Body,  Qd  edit, 
introduction,  p.  17. 


human  niind  ought  to  enjoy.  To  be  terrified,  tlicrefore, 
■  for  the  efTccts  of  thunder,  or  the  appearance  of  spirits  in 
rtbe  night,  or  similar  chimeras,  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
ipobated. 

Tear  also  hax  great  influence  both  in  occasioning  and  in 

I  ^iSg''^*^'''>S  diseases.    By  depressing  the  spirits,  it  not  only 

I  disposes  us  to  disease,  but  often  renders  tliuse  diseases  fatal, 

tyrhich  an  undaunted  mind  would  overcome.     Indeed,  the 

[constant  dread  of  some  future  evil,  by  <lwelling  upon  the 

aind,  often  octiaions  the  very  mischief  which  was  so  much 

rj||>pTcIi ended  •.     Timorous  persons,  also,  are  more  readily 

nfected  by  epidemical  disorders  than  those  possessed  of 

L  tine  courage  ;  because  fear  not  only  weakens  the  energy  of 

1  tbc  heart,  but,  at  tile  same  time,  increases  tlie  susceptibility 

Lof  receiving  contagion.     It  increases  the  malignity  of  i]i». 

leases,  changes  their  natural  course,  aggravates  them  by  a 

I  thousand  incidental  circumstances,  so  that  tliey  resist  all 

remedies  -,  and  tlic  efTorts  of  nature  being  suppressed,  no- 

;  but  a  speedy  dissolution  can  be  looked  for  f .     Thia 

4  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated  ;  for  tx- 

ericnce  sulficiently  demonstrates,  that  many  perish  from 

lespondcncy,  who,  if  tlicy  had  preserrcd  their  spirit  and 

ilgour  of  mind,  might  have  survived  many  years. 

Among  the  various  disorders  which  originate  from  the 

I  influence  of  the  mind,  that  which  is  denomitiaied  tif  Sivut 

,  so  usual  among  the  natives  of  mouniainous  dis- 

aJ.,  i*  the  most  remark^Lble.     It  is  occasioned  by  a  <te- 

'  revisiting  their  own  country ;  and  of  witnessihg 


t  *^c^ta'<  SomeMic  ModJcinr,  p.  }W. 
t  Lnum  OQ  t>'M  md  Ri|^cn,  p.  5S.1. 
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^gam  the  scenes  of  their  youth,  to  which  the  natives  of 
other  mountainous  countries,  but  particularly  those  of  Swit^ 
zerland,  are  so  much  attached.  This  disorder  is  said  to 
begin  with  melancholy,  sadness,  love  of  solitude,  silence, 
ktt  of  appetite^  bodily  weakness,  and  a  hectic  fever  in  the 
etening,  which  is  frequently  accompanied  with  livid  or 
pvr^  spots  upon  the  body.  When  the  disorder  is  violent, 
nothing  avails  but  returning  to  their  own  country,  the  very 
preparations  for  which  is  attended  with  immediate  relief*. 

It  is  the  moxe  necessary  to  attend  to  the  efiects  of  the  pas- 
sioni  upon  the  health  of  man,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
diat  any  ^sorder  arising  from  any  vehement  agitation  of 
Ae  mind  is  more  stubborn  than  that  which  is  occasioned 
by  violeDt  corporeal  exercise ;  because  the  latter  is  cured 
by  rest  and  sleep^  wluch  have  but  little  influence  on  the 
former  f . 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted,  what  Bacon  remarks,  that  any 
agitation  of  mind,  prevents  the  benefits  which  we  ought  na- 
turally to  derive  both  from  food  and  rest.  He,  therefore, 
very  properly  recommends,  that  if  any  violent  passion 
should  chance  to  surprise  us,  either  when  we  sit  down  to 
our  meals,  or  compose  ourselves  to  sleep,  to  defer  eating, 
or  going  to  bed,  until  it  subsides,  and  the  mind  recovers  its 
former  tranquility. 

The 


*  See  Falconer*8  Dissertation  on  the  Influence  of  the  Passions,  &c.  p.  I5.T. 

f  M*Rense  on  Health,  p.  390.  It  is  remarked  also  by  M'Kenzic,  m 
the  same  place,  that  the  perspiration  is  larger  from  any  vehement  passion 
of  the  mind,  when  the  body  is  quiet,  than  from  the  strongest  bodily  ex- 
ercise when  the  mind  is  composed.  Those,  therefore,  who  arc  prone  to 
aoger,  cannot  bear  much  exercise,  because  the  exuberant  perspiration  of 
both  would  exhaust  and  waste  the  body.  Hence  passion,  by  preventing 
our  taking  necessary  exerdte,  deprives  us  of  tlie  mcuns  even  of  recovcrinj 
cur  health. 


r 
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The  passions,  as  Hufeland  justly  observes  *,  haVe  a  fefu 
dency  to  exhaust  the  finest  of  the  vital  powets,  to  destroy, 
in  particular^digestion  and  assimilation,  to  weaken  the  vigour 
of  the  heart,  and,  by  these  means,  to  impede  the  imporlftnt 
business  of  restoration. 


CONCtX^SiON. 

If  such  ar^  the  efiects  of  yielding  to  the  impulsefs  of  ouf 
passions,  what  can  be  more  desirable,  for  the  heakh  and 
happiness  of  man,  than  to  keep  those  sources  of  disease  and 
misery  under  due  subjection.  By  this  is  meant,  not  a  stoic-' 
al  indifference,  which  Would  prevent  our  enjoying  so  many* 
of  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  such  a  due  regulation  of  the 
emotions  of  the  mind,  as  would  enable  us  to  enjoy  itscom-* 
forts,  without  being  either  gradually  trained  on,  or  forcibI]f 
compelled  to,  the  performance  of  actions,  which  may,  in  to 
many  various  respects,  be  prejudicial  to  us.  A  mind  po«« 
sessed  of  spirit  and  fortitude,  and  not  apt  to  sink  under 
those  disappointments  to  which  all,  but  particularly  the 
aged,  are  necessarily  subjected,  is  a  blessing  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  Whereas,  the  unfortunate  be« 
ing,  who  is  subdued  by  fear,  rage,  despur,  or  any  othotf 
violent  passion,  can  neither  enjoy  health,  nor  feel  any  plea^ 
sure  in  his  existence.  "" 

CHAP. 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  5U 
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CTlLCnilfTAKCES  FAVOURABLfi  TO  HEALTH  AKD  LONCEVX« 
TTy  CONNECTED  V^ITH  THE  PLACE  WHEEB  AM  IMDITW 
DUAL  RESIDES. 

L  HERB  is  no  being,  it  is  certain,  that  can  so  easily  ac** 
commodate  himself  to  a  residence  in  difierent  countries,  or 
on  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  climates  seem  to  have  less  in- 
fluencei  than  man.  For  this,  he  undoubtedly  possessed 
many  peculiar  advantages.  He  can  be  maintained  by  a 
greater  variety  of  food  than  any  other  creature ;  he  can 
alter  his  clothing  according  to  the  climate  where  he  resides; 
and  he  can  erect  habitations,  suited,  in  regard  to  warmth,  to 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 
But  though  man  can  exist  in  all  climates,  yet,  it  is  evident, 
that  some  situations  must  be  better  calculated  for  him  than 
Others,  and,  consequently,  in  them  he  must  enjoy  a  greater 
proportion  of  health|  and  a  greater  extent  of  longevity. 

The 


[ 
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The  healthiness  of  a  place,  calculated  for  the  resm 
of  any  individual,  may  be  considered  in  tlic  following  rt- 
epects:  Whether  it  is,  1,  in  a  hot,  a  cold,  or  a  temperate 
climate ;  S.  "Whether  in  a  high  t>r  in  a  low  situatkm  | 
S.  Whether  it  has  a  southern  or  otiier  exposure  i  4.  Wh«- 
iher  on  the  sea-shore,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  or  a  river,  or 
at  a  distance  from  water ;  5.  Whether  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  woods  or  otherwise  i  6-  Wlieiher  in  a  dry,  a  clay- 
ey, or  a  marshy,  soil  ■,  ".  Whether  widi  an  abundance  or  a 
■carcity  of  fuel ;  8.  ^Ticther  in  a  wet  or  dry  atmosphere  j 
9.  Whether  on  a  continent,  in  a  large  island,  or  in  a  small 
one-,  and,  10.  Whether  in  a  town,  a  village,  or  in  I 
country. 

1.     NaTURB  OF  THE  CliMATE. 

ACLIMATB,  ill  geography,  signifies  a  poulon  of  thee&rtli 
between  two  circles,  parallel  to  ilie  equator,  and  where  there 
is  half  an  hour's  ditTerence  in  die  longest  <!ay  of  summer. 
Without  entering  into  those  more  minute  distinctions,  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  the  clTects  of  climate  on  the  hu- 
man body,  under  the  three  general  heads,  of  the  hot,  the 
cold,  Aiid  the  [cnipcratc*. 

In 


■   PioSmor  Fiuke  o(  IJngea,  in  C«nnan;r-   !"•  pri<>i«d>   in  ihnm    ■ 
una  ocnvo,  ui  miy  lawatdi  «  frnicral  lyilon  of  medical  gBOgriphyi 
icli,  tliuugh  ■  wurk  or  cuuidiriblc  niciit,  h*>  nut  hithrrto  ippMnA 
la  Enjt'iah  gtiAi. 

tn  itiii  work,  tli«  Uinml  nnlliar  ciplnliu  wlul  Lc  meuu  by  the  tirm 
MiDlCiiL  Ofoaiitriir,"  lumet}',  •  coUcctton  at  ticatitu  on  nmlicil 
I  tDpofraphy,  arruignl  io  ■  lyiicmiic  nunncr!  'I'bc  arcjngtmciu,  tie  kx 
duMRicU  drrivMJ  from  ili*  litiiuda  of  liillcrrnt  counirin.  He  bcfim 
•rich  the  lr(n|>tr.ttc  rliinit«i  ■nd  pmcced)  griduiHy  lu  i)ic  lutHil  and 
fripd  UMa,  Hit  Dm  diiiuon  includci  ihue  munlrin  wliicli  lie  betwMn 
tbc  a  iihI  15  dcftO)  of  litiiuile  ia  Eiini|ir,  Aai*.  AnUNCa,  u>d  in  ihu 
)  Hemufiherc.  'He  u^pud  diviuon  iucludet  (bgtc  coimtHn 
whivh 
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Id  regard  to  hot  countries,  though  an  instance  Is  quoted^ 
ta  audxmty  entitled  to  some  attention,  of  a  native  of  Ben- 
gal, Numas  de  Cugna,  who  died  in  the  year  1566,  at  the 
amnj^hing  age  of  370  years  *,  (at  any  rate,  he  was  proba- 
bly of  an  age  far  beyond  any  example  in  modem  times,) 
yet  hoc  countries  in  general,  though  in  various  respects 
cdculated  for  the  enjoyment  of  health,  or  exemption  from 
disease,  particularly  during  infancy,  are  far  from  being  fa- 
ToaraUe  to  duration  or  longevity. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  of  the 
latter  position,  is  this,  that  when  Kien  Long,  Emperor  of 
China,  in  the  year  1784,  ordered  all  the  old  men  to  be 
collected  in  his  extensive  dominions,  through  the  greater 
part  of  which  the  climate  may  be  denominated  hot,  yet 
only  four  could  be  discovered  who  exceeded  a  hundred  f 
years  of  age )  and  perhaps  the  age  of  some  of  these  might 
not  be  properly  autlienticated.  The  population  of  China, 
according  to  the  best  and  most  recent  accounts,  amounts  to 
riiore  £00  nlillions«    The  proportion,  therefore,  of  persons 

G  exceeding 

' —  -  —  -■ 

wluch  lie  between  the  35  degree  of  latitude  and  the  tropics  in  both  Iicmi- 
iphercs.  The  third  division  includes  those  countries  which  lie  between 
the  tropics  and  the  tenth  dej^rec  of  latitude  in  each  hemisphere.  The 
focnh  division  comprizes  the  countries  near  the  line,  wliich  lie  between 
the  tenth  degree  of  latitude  north  and  soutli.  The  fifth  division  includen 
the  countries  between  the  the  4J  and  55  degrees  of  latitude.  The  sixth, 
those  between  55  .ind  6*5.     And  the  seventh,  the  p<^lar  countries. 

Much  advantage  may  be  derived  by  treating  medical  geography  in  this 
extensive  and  systematic  manner. 

•  See  Easton  on  Longevity,  introduction,  p.  17.  He  quotes  two  res- 
pectable Pcrtuguc*e  authors  in  support  of  thii  fact. 

f  See  Memoires  concernant  les  Chinoiii. — ^Three  thousand  of  the  old- 
rtt  persons  in  the  empire  were  eniertained  by  t!ic  Emjyeror,  on  the  llth 
February  17B5;  and  though  among  these,  there  were  only  four  above 
100,  yet  there  wpre  192  persons  in  .ill,  at  the  head  of  live  generations. 
They  were  assembled  that  the  E.Tineror  mi^ht  show  them  iui;i;  mark*  of 
lu«  p2tcrn:J  bene\*olrn':e. 
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Europeans,  and  appear  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  when  the 
latter  have  scarcely  reached  their  grand  climacteric.  M. 
Adanson  makes  the  same  remark ;  the  negroes  of  Senegal^ 
he  observes,  are  really  old  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  often- 
times sooner,  and  they  seldom  live  to  be  older  than  sixty*. 
From 'the  want  of  fixed  data,  it  is  impossible,  for  the  most 
■part,  to  determine  their  ages  with  any  degree  of  precistott. 
One  instance  only  t)f  longevity  can  be  given  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  It  was  of  a  person  named  Addoo,  who 
resided  near  the  river  Sherbro,  and  who  remembered,  when 
a  boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  have  been  in  the  island 
of  Barbadoes.  This  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  <<  when  the  Bang  of  Eii^land 
*<  was  a  woman."  Consequently,  he  must  have  beeh 
(in  1796)  near  one  hundred  years  of  age.  He  wai  alhre  in 
the  year  1802. 

Bosman,  in  his  description  of  the  gold  coast  of  Guinea^ 
says,  that  most  of  the  negroes  live  healthful  lives,  but  sel- 
dom arrive  at  great  age.  It  is  observable,  that  there  are 
several  grey  headed  people,  who  look  as  if  they  were  old^ 
but,  in  fact,  are  not  so ;  and  indeed,  they  are  so  enfeebled 
by  early  and  excessive  debauchery,  that  a  man  of  fiftf^ 
(a  good  old  age  here},  if  seized  by  any  sickness,  generally 
Iczvcs  this  world  *. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  hot  conn- 
tries  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  who  are  bom 
in  them,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  the  climatO)  thoo^ 
sxi  general  unfavourable  to  longevity. 

CoU 


*  Voyage  to  SencgaL 

t  fioiixutt*ft  XkKriplioa  of  the  Cvaiftt  of  Giunt»»  Let.  VUI* 
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Cold  climates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unfavourable  to 
general  healthi  but  Jthose  who  do  survive  t;he  severities  of 
««ch  climates,  are.  likely  to  live  long  ^. 

The  disorders  of  cpjid  coqntriee,  as  the  scurvy,  consump-^ 
tiona,  cdl^s,  &c*  sixe  n«n)erous  and  fatal^  and  would  be  still 
more  ao^  were  it  wt  for  the  pti^c^utions  which  are  taken  to 
gBsrd  a^ioft  ibem^  The  labour  that  is  required  to  procure 
boAf  a«d  to  make  such  countries  habitable,  is  so  great,  tha^ 
none  but  the  strongest  frames  can  long  resist  it;  The  num- 
ber of  jchildren  that  die  is  proportionally  more  than  in  hot 
countries^  and,  .consequently,  population  xioe^  not  go  on  so 
npiBy.  But  as  the  food  is  nourishing,  and  as  it  requires 
grest  strengA  to  resist  the  severities  cf  such  9  climate,  thos^ 
who  do  survive,  often  attain  a  great  agef  • 

Among  the  instances  c(  longevity  isi  ^old  countries,  those 
ftom  Norway  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  diocese  Aggherus  in  Norway,  there 
vere  reckoned,  at  one  time,  (a^o  1763,)  one  hundred  and 
fifty  couples,  who  had  lived  together  upwards  of  eighty 
years ;  consequently,  the  greater  number,  if  not  the  whole 
of  these  three  hundred  individuals,  were  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  and  some  of  them  much  older  f . 

G  3  in 


•  Too  prcat  a  degree  of  cold,  however,  is  prejudicial  to  longevity.  Iii 
kdand,  and  the  northern  parts  of  A«ia,  as  Siberia,  men  attain,  at  the  ut- 
most, to  the  age  of  only  sixty  or  seventy. — Huf eland,  Vol.  I.  p.  150. — See 
also  p.  IGO. 

f  Hufcland,  Vol.  I.  p.  158,  thus  expresses  his  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
In  districts,  where  mortality  in  general  is  very  great,  individuals  may  attain 
to  a  greater  age,  than  in  places,  for  instance,  the  warm  countries  of  the 
East,  where  general  mortality  is  less.  iVIortality  being  there,  on  the  whole, 
Tery  small,  lience  their  extraordinary  population ;  and  infancy,  in  parti- 
cular, suffers  there  much  less,  on  account  of  the  continually  um'form  and 
fjure  temperatnre  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  old 
people  are  found  in  these  countries,  tiian  iii  the  northern,  where  mortaiitv 
ifl  general  is  greater. 

(  Easton  on  Longevity,  p.  74. 
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In  the  year  iVfil,  of  6D29  persons  who  were  buried  in 
tlie  district  of  Christiana,  in  Norway,  no  less  a  number  tlian 
39*,  or  one  in  eighteen,  bad  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  i 
atxty-ihree  to  the  nge  of  one  hundred  5  and  seven  to  tlie 
age  of  one  hundred  and  one.  In  the  diocese  of  Bergen,  dm 
persons  who  died  amounted  to  2580,  of  whom,  eighteen 
lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred,  one  woman  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  four,  and  another  woman  to  the  ago  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  •. 

We  are  informed  by  Pontoppidan,  that,  in  the  year  1 7S3, 
eight  persons,  natives  of  Norway,  were  collected,  seven  of 
whom  were  unmarried,  who  were  all  above  a  hundred,  and 
six  of  whom  were  then  married,  tlut  a  jubilee  wedding  might 
be  celebrated,  for  the  entertainment  cif  the  King  and  Queen, 
who  happened,  tlut  yc^r,  to  visit  their  Norwegian  domi- 
nions f . 

What  a  contrast  with  the  hot  countries  above  described, 
where  it  is  so  uncommon  to  sec  a  person  who  hat  reached 
even  the  sintieth  year  of  his  age  I 

But  the  temperate  climates  are  those  which  arc  best  cal- 
culated for  the  preseiVation  both  of  health  and  long  life. 
Every  circumstance  combines  for  that  purpose.  The  air, 
the  diet,  tlie  clothing,  tlic  nature  of  tlie  habitations)  the 
education  of  the  people,  their  turn  of  mind,  the  gradual 
alterations  of  weather,  the  certain  and  regular  vicissitude} 
of  the  seasons,  all  proclaim  the  advantages  of  tcniperaie 
climates. 


*  Euion  on  LoiiECvit]',  p.  14^. 

f  ere  PaniopfHiLui't  Kxtural  Hwioryof  NutwiT,  Pan  II.  p.  IU9.B--J.ar4 
Bmn  un,  ihai  ihey  llic  lnn{^r  in  ciild  iihI  northrm  raunirio,  than  itt 
>Dl,  b«ru)M  ihc  »kio  in  more  cora|uct  and  clow,  lUid  llic  Jidcn  ot  tlic  body 
tern  dmipiblc,  anil  the  >{>iriii  ihcnueivs  Ini  ranvt  id  coniumt,  aud  ia 
beuer dUpouiuin  ■■>  np.uf,  and  the  air  (u  bciag  Uiilc  Lcaicd  by  tlir  luo 
I    (k»u}  Um  picd^lorr. 
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dimates.  In  them,  as  in  Greece  and  Italy  *,  die  human 
species  grows  to  the  greatest  perfection  j  the  form  is  the 
most  complete ;  the  mind  the  best  formed ;  and  the  pas- 
sions the  best  regulated.  Happy,  therefore,  is  the  man,  (if 
ia  other  particulars,  as  in  regard  to  government,  &c.  no 
ttittD^rard  circumstances  exist),  who  was  bom  to  reside  in 
nch  a  dimatey  or  who  is  led,  by  any  accidental  circum- 
stance,  to  dwell  in  it 

2.    Situation. 

Thk  general  climate  of  a  country,  .however,  is  not  the 
wily  point  to  be  considered,  because  much  depends  upon 
die  particular  situation  where  the  individual  resides,  whe- 
dier  it  be  high  or  otherwise. 

Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  who  recommended  elevated  si- 
tuations, as  being  conducive  to  health,  partly  grounding  his 
opinion  on  the  long  life  in  general  enjoyed  by  birds,  owing 
to  the  purity  of  the  air  they  breathe.  He  does  not  re- 
commend, however,  the  tops  of  mountains  f ,  but  rising 
grounds,  such  as  Arcadia  and  Etolia^  where  the  inhabitants 
are  reported  to  have  lived  long. 

Recent  discoveries  have  explained  the  cause  of  this  cir- 

G  4?  cumstance. 


'  Arcadia  and  Etolla,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  were  celebrated  for 
longevity,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Greeks,  as  Pythagoni'*, 
Pindar,  Sophocles,  Anacreon,  Plato,  Zeno,  &c.  8lc.  attained  areat  a^e. 
Italy,  however,  was  in  some  respects  superior  to  Greece;  for,  in  the  IG 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  when  a  census  or  numbering  of  the  people  took 
place,  there  were  265  persons  beyond  100  in  that  part  of  Italy  that  lies 
between  the  Po  and  the  Appcoines. 

t  This  recommendation  is  certainly  well  founded,  in  so  far  as  respects 
Great  Britain  at  least ;  for  very  elevated  situations,  being  most  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  tliis  varying  climate,  mu5t,  consef[uently,  be  pecu- 
liarly injurious  to  general  h^th. 
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eumstancCb  Where  the  air  is  driten  about,  and  is  not  suf* 
^ercd  to  become  stagnant,  (wbtf h  must  be  the  case  in  high 
situations),  it  is  better  calculated  for  resjuratkwu  .There 
is  less  of  that  portion  of  air  which  i«  prejudicial  fo  healdht 
and  more  of  that  portion  which  is  favourable  to  the  yntaH 
principle.  Besides,  the  malignant  vapours  of  marshes,  and 
the  heterogeneous  particles,  or  miasmata,  which  thej  con-> 
tain,  when  carried  about  by  winds,  or  raised  to  a  certaia 
height  in  the  air,  are  deprived  of  their  baneful  influence,  at 
some  distance  from  their  source,  either  by  dilutioi^or  com* 
bination. 

The  cdebrated  Pallas  informs  us  that,  in  a  province  o£ 
Russia,  he  saw  many  old  people  in  the  elevated  districts) 
whereas  in  the  plains,  in  that  very  neighbourhood,  they 
were  not  distinguished  for  longevity. 

Bufibn's  authority  may  also  here  be  quoted  in  support  of 
these  doctrines.  He  observes,  that  there  arc  generally  moro 
old  men  in  high  than  in  low  countries.  The  mountains  of 
Scotland,  of  Wales,  of  Aui^rgno,  and  of  Switzerland,  have 
furnished  more  examples  of  extreme  old  age,  than  the  plains 
of  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  or  Poland  * 

But  though  places,  the  situation  of  M'hich  is  high,  have 
in  general  purer  air  than  those  which  stand  low,  yet  this 
must  not  be  admitted  without  certain  limitations.  The  rule 
cannot  be  carried  so  far  as  this,  that  the  higher  the  betteTf 
Tlie  greatest  degree  of  habitable  height,  for  instance,  near 
the  Glaciers,  on  the  Alps,  is,  on  the  contrary,  prejudicial 
to  health  ;  and  Switzerland,  without  doubt  the  highest  bnd 
in  Europe,  has  produced  fewer  instances  of  longevity  than 
Scotland.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons :  First,  the  atmo- 
sphere, at  a  great  height,  is  too  dry,  ethereal,  and  pure,  and 

consumes, 

♦  Vol.  n.  p.  4SI, 
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|gnwwirt>tlMrefoic^  jpore  ipcedily :  SedMidljrf  kttoBpeiiip 
tWB  b-too  TBiiabk)  kfiat  and  i»ld  iucoeed  each  adicr  too 
fifidly  {.and  nodUag  is monfe.  unfiiToiivable  Ip  d«nticm  of 
lifetkm  Tiny  suddea  dungesi  more  edpepiaUr  ^iac€Oii^pa» 
lied  with  jBDittiqpe  % 


.-  •  .i 


(F^  ncieott  paid  nradi  more  attentioii  to  die  titttatioq 
rf  a  ctey^  or  of  a  Iu>iiae»  in  rcgaid  to  hs  ej^ponue,  than  ia 
imal  in  modem  times^  prohaUy  owing  to  this  cifcamw 
taice^  d»t  the  art  of  manufiictiixiiig  gbss  not  having?  beeQ 
Jiweiipudy  diey  were  not  al^.to  irajoy  the  advafttages  of 
S^  and  at  die  same  dme  to  psoteirt  tfaempdrea  fmm.tho 
indemeiicy  of  die  8ca8ona»  at  die  moderns  can  do.  This  ii 
a  snlijec^  however^  whidi  merits.  atttntipOf  tl»ugh  the 
ndet  regasding  it  nrast  vaiy  m  difieient  ^oiuoitnes  and  c& 


Hqipocfates  adrisesy  that  a  man  who  cornea  a  perfect 
ttnmger  to  9Xkj.  city,  shouhl  ^xmsidcr  wdl  itt  aituation^  and 
liow  it  stands  with  respect  to  the  winds,  and  the  rising  of 
the  sun ;  for  if  it  be  a  northerly  or  a  southerly  situation, 
or  if  it  front  the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  con^ 
sequences  cannot  be  the  same.  He  then  explains  the  effects 
which  may  result  from  a  city  being  of  a  southerly,  a  nor- 
therly, an  easterly,  or  a  westerly  situation,  and  the  particu« 
]ar  diseases  of  each  f . 

In  regard  to  villas,  or  country  houses,  Varro  directs  that 
they  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 

covered 


♦  Hnfdand,  Vd.  L  p.  59. 

t  Sec  Clifton's  Tranilationt  of  HIppocratci,  "  Of  lir,  water,  aQd  Mtu*. 
uon."  p.  1.  3.  &c. 
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m^aj  cases,  very  be&e£cial  effects  od  the  organs  i 
respimtion  of  animals  *. 

Lakes,  at  large  pieces  of  fresh  water,  arc  not,  in  general, 
considered  to  be  so  healthy  as  the  ocean.  The  salt,  in  se« 
water,  preserves  it  from  corruption,  and  the  exhaiatk>na 
from  the  ocean  arc  attcoded  with  less  putridity  than  front 
■  lake.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  place  in  Scotlatid* 
■vhcre,  proportionably  for  its  population*  a  grc;iter  number 
of  old  people  have  been  found,  than  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Loch'I'Omond,  which  is  the  largest  and  finest  piece  of 
water  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  bcliei-e,  that 
large  lakes,  more  especially  in  a  mountainous  country,  tem- 
per the  extremes  of  the  atmosphere,  (because  water  is  of  a 
more  steady  temperature  than  cardi),  and  by  promoting  at 
ihc  same  time  a  free  circulation  of  the  air,  are  favourablt 
to  hcalili  and  longevity  f. 

Large  rivers  arc,  on  tl\it  whole,  favourable  to  health,  if 
they  do  Qot  stagnate  X  >  hut  there  is  no  s 

RADCUa* 

■  Sm  Burhin^  Piactiral  OliKrvalinnt  on  .Sea-Ratliinfr,  p.  li 
(«•  imj,  unlcB  in  Mnrmy  wciihtr,  iriun  ii  ii  too  abuiuliiii,  ii  not  an-- 
laToiiriblc  t»  ibr  jpuwih  of  ih«  uiuUcr  iibnis  but  koiu  id  have  a  now 
Mil  (fleet  an  tlu*  Icovri  of  ticrt. 

t  In  ibe  Acroum  of  the  Pvithof  l.au,  (le*  Staiuticd  AccounlofScot* 
Uai.  Vol.  XVIL  p.  S^P.).  tlwre  are  Iwo  li.ti  of  iild  poiptr  nect£ag  HO 
jtun  of  ige,  unoiinling  lo  iwcItV  in  onrobcr,  ind  oae  tgetl  T8  i  uid  It  if 
tbirc  irmarknl,  thai  inmc  Cunilin,  io  ibai  diUtict,  mm  lo  hiv*  x  Imt» 
4tinry  ri^t  In  Umf  lift,  of  whscli  kBdb  aumpU*  are  pvcn.  Soma  j^ait 
■itrrwania,  umo  IM)!<,  ■  verf  areuruc  Ux  waimtde  up  o(  old  penoiu  in 
llut  jjitkli,  wbcn  li  appeared,  that  out  ot  ■  popohtioii  of  about  959  mdIi, 
no  ItM  a  number  dun  81  nnrded  M>  rr»n  of  tge.  Ii  hu  bcoi  r«> 
nutksl,  boili  h*rc,  and  >t  oilwr  f[uh->nter  like>,  tUl,  from  l!it  giTJlfr 
Sf^htoOBot  llicwaur.tlir  wave*  arc  tboner,  and  morr  mil)' niinl  (lylha 
wlud,  ihao  ii  lilt  tuc  at  tea,  where  ihc  wwcr  fiai  more  ipcciAc  [nwiiy. 

t  Ii  t*  rnSi,  due  wbia  ihf  pl^ue  rajtcd  m  Loodon,  anno  ICtS,  it 
wver  anackni  tbcac  whii  lohiliiinl  ib«  l«ni«<  on  l.vndon  Bridg*,  and 


nofesoBM^  M  n  1m  ftcipiboiiiliood^if  si  tuudl  tlMmiy  tttil« 
Hbf  ofer  a  rocky  or  a  pebbly  bottom.  The  moat  pfobaMe 
•ij  of  accounting  for  the  salubrity  of  the  sur  near  running 
gremis  ia»  thtf  it  aehiom  atagsatci in  their  neighbourhood; 
nd  diat  the  water  probably  absorbs  the  noxious  effluvia  of 
wmal  and  Tq^etable  matter^  widi  which  fbe  m  may  be 
4i«iliiiieil»  firom  the  purity  of  suc3i  ur»  there  is  no  means 
mtn  fikdy  to  xecoYer  die  health  ofthe'  invafid^  dian  to  he 
Cfltotantly  caitlesdy  strolling  abbg  tb^  surginrof  such 


Doctor  KvMj  6bserres»  that  the.  s&  ^ind  other  b%e 
kdies  of  water  axe  an  importaint  rMOuroe,  wUdi  nattur^ 
BS  provided  for  restoring  fhe  salubrity  of  the  Mrtupted 
n;  He  &und  diat  aHlunds  of  noxious  air  wertf'testcned. 
fey  continued  aviation  in  z  trough  of  witer»  thetioxioua 
cflntia  being  imlnbed  by  the  water* '  ffence^liecdndudesy 
tint  the  iagitafion  of  the  sea^  and  of  large  lakes  and  riverSy 
ssst'be  highly  useful  for  the  purificaiicm  of  Hie  atmd- 
s^batf  the  putrid  matter 'being  aObtotbed  by  the  water^  and 
iniinbed  hy  marine  and  aquaitic  plants^  or  appfied  to  pur-^ 
poses  yet  unknown  *• 

In  regard  to  situations  at  a  distance  from  water,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  make  any  particular  observation^  as  it 
so  rarely  happens,  at  least  in  European  countries* 

But  the  vicinity  of  water  is  of  material  consequence  in 
other  respects,  as  that  clement  forms  so  important  a  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  people.  This,  however,  properly  belongs 
to  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Work,  where  the  means  will  be 
pointed  out  of  purifying  water,  and  of  rendering  that  article 


liver.  Thamesy  frhwe  the  air  was  pnriBed  fay  the  riiii^  and  faQuig  of  the 
tide,  IS-fiic^  twice  a<K^r. 

•  ScehitSzpetimeinsaBdObterfstiofw,  V9LL  f  f.SBdil^    : 
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fin  tegard  to  marshy  situationa  in  general.  Doctor  Pric* 

■ 

has  written  a  short  essay,  containing  proofs  of  their  insalv* 
brity,  and  confirming  a  paper  by  Dr  Priestley,  on  the 
noxious  effects  of  stagnant  water.  The  proofs,  he  adduces^ 
are  taken  from  tables,  given  by  M.  Muret,  of  several  pa- 
rishes in  Switzerland,  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween mountainous  and  marshy  countries.  The  diffiereaoe* 
is  very  great  indeed.  One  half  of  all  bom  in  the  moim« 
tainous  districtj  live  td  the  age  of  4*7,  whereas  the  same 
proportion  in  the  marshy  parish  live  only  to  the  age  of  S5# 
In  the  hills,  one  in  twenty  of  all  that  are  bom  live  to  80| 
in  the  marshy  parisli,  only  one  in  fifty-two  *. 

Clayey  soils,  in  general,  even  where  they  are  not  troubled  - 
with  stagnant  water,  are  not  favourable  to  health*  A«  "M* 
rain  can  penetrate  through  them  in  wet  weather,  they  musft* 
always  be  incommoded  with  surface-water,  in  conseq—pct 
of  which,  vegetation  is  chilled,  the  atmosphere  is  rendefnAf 
cold  and  unpleasant,  and  the  climate  is  less  favourable  to 
health. 

A  dry  soil,  however,  which  immetliately  absorbs  the  raiil' 
that  falls,  is  undoubtedly  the  healthiest  situation  for  a  plactf 
of  residence*}  in  so  far  as  depends  upon  soil.     The  sandy  of 
gravelly  soils  have  this  advantage  in  great  perfection,  butf 
on  the  whole,  the  chalky  is  probably  the  most  wholesomef 


•  Price  OB  Revenionaunr  PaTmcm*,  Vol.  IL  p.  37 J*. — There  are 
uifTercncn  mentioned  in  the  c.-say,  but  it  teems  ur.accrvn.'y  to  insert  them 
in  tliis  work.  On  the  )ti!ijc.-t  if  fm*  \ym\  n:.ir  !:.«,  lord  B3'.*on  rcmarln, 
that  thrr  sre  more  r*..-l-iniiint  ti>  ftran^TtT^  thtn  tu  nitivc^,  aiTtl  that  nit 
niar>hcf,  where  the  «ea  eb^«  Ai'-d  ilvv,?^  arc  la  wholcv^'rae  ihaii  cKofe  of 
frc&h  vatcr«  probaMT  btr^n.^e  thr  t^u:n:it\  .  :  JeAd  axunult  is  greaicr  ia 
•tiglTum  flolt  water.  Ri'^-"-Ji.i>'  ^  e  iinwho!c»ox:irjs»  of  nurshes,  and  tbc^ 
causes  ihcrcofgsone  valiublv  iIiKrva::i7c»  ;:re  to  be  fosnd  in  the  workiaif 
Doctor  RcHo,  Poctcr  Blan*,  &c. 
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u  its  absorbent  powers  tend  greatly  to  purif  jr  the  superin- 
cwnbent  «fnu)6iihere  *. 


7.    Fuel. 

Tbb  uBBportanee  of  fuel,  particularly  in  coU  and  damp 
MMries^  cannot  be  questioned ;  and,  in  such  din^es,  it 
M  paniciihrljr  desirable  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
encBtial  necessary  of  life.  Fuel  is  of  importance,^-!.  For 
cookmg  Tictuals  ; — 2.  For  warmth ;— 3.  To  remove  damp» 
iiodi  is  of  more  consequence  than  even  giving  heat,  for 
coU  can  be  obviated  by  warm  clothing,  whereas  fuel  alone 
cm  prevent  houses,  in  moist  countries,  from  becoming 
hmp.  and  unwholesome ;— and,  in  the  last  place,  fuel  is 
if  oonsequence,  as  furnishing  light,  there  being  many  a 
cottage,  where,  after  sun  set,  the  light  they  have  is  princi- 
piBy  from  the  fuel  they  bum. 

Of  the  different  sorts  of  fuel  principally  used,  as  wood^ 
tilif,  tod  coal,  the  latter,  on  the  whole,  is  to  be  preferred^ 
where  the  quality  is  of  the  best  sort.  The  smoku  of  wood 
is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  that  of  turf  or  peat 
is  not  much  relished  by  those  who  have  not  been  accustom- 
ed to  it. 

8.    The  Atmosphere. 

The  healthiness  of  a  situation  must  also,  in  some  re- 
spects, depend  on  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  it 
is  dry  or  moist,  hot  or  cold,  inland  or  maritime  f . 

H  Egypt, 

*  Biicfaan*s  Practical  Observations  concerning  Sca-bathizig,  Preface, 
^  U.     ObMrvations,  p.  169. 

t  These  particulars  will  afterwards  b?  xr.orc  fuUy  cL'«cui5€dt  $e«  Pari  I^ 
Q^^(>>  L  OS  Ain 
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Egypt,  so  much  cctcbnipd  in  ancient  as  wi-tl  n 
fiistory,  is  certainly  one  of  the  <lryeBt  countri»«  km 
fertility  arising  not  from  rain,  but  from  the  overflow 
the  Nile.  It  is  a  country,  however,  very  unfavourable^ 
health.  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a  wet  or 
iamp  country,  is  justly  distingui^ec!  for  the  stretiglh,  the 
$i2e,'aBdtlte  healthiness  of  its  people*.  Othirr  circuirt- 
stances  tnu»  also  conTribulc  to  the  salubrity  of  In^and^but 
it  eemicly  prows  that  moisture  i9  no  enemy  to  fcmlilt, 
where  rther  paRiculor^  are  not  unfavounHlc  to  it. 

On  thU  subject,  Huf'ttand  justly  remarks,  that  too  high 
a  ile^toc  of  drynesn,  as  well  as  too  great  mmstncfs,  3rc'utf> 
favour.ible  to  ttuniion  of  life. — Air,  therefore,  which  c<M> 
twns  a  mixtftn  of  6ne  moisture,  is  the  best  for  attaitijflg  to* 
great  oge.  The  reasons  ho  assigns  arc  as  foUo*  i  Moict' 
atr^  being  in  part  already  Mtunted,  has  le«s  attractive  pAW«r 
over  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  coimimcs  dicm  less.  B<*$ldc«^ 
in  a  moist  atinosphere,  there  is  always  tnorff  uniFonhity  rf 
Mmperatuiv  i  and  fever  nipid  revolutions  of  heat  and  ccM 
ne  possible.  Laniiy,  an  atmoipherc  somewhat  moiM,lce^ 
ttHorguNlcn^ptinble  and  yoatMuU  whec«ti>,thatwMctli' 


'  fl*t  Tiritnu  ininncM  of  Iong«Tity  in  Smith't  aceount  of  Wnwfitfj,-'-' 
p.  3T5.  Hwtory  of  Cork,  p.  *n.  laij  Mittorj  u(  Kerry,  419.  DooW'' 
VaikinMii  hill  ciillrcitd  a  nunbcr  of  oWmlkini  rc^jrdins  (he  nlubrity^ 
of  ibat  itliuid-  He  flitr*,  nn  Ihe  tulburily  «f  Ratty,  that  iliODfli  tW 
hllL  BmJ  {d  a  coouuit  biUwia  vfmnt,  frl  tliU  the  nu^ur«  knd  Moipc- 
ni«  qoili'y  iit  the  air  ■••  peat  utvuiuge  ip  tlfm;  ffr  >i  niK  ooly  t^ 
«iim  ihcn  froDi  ilir  [xriiicioui  rtfecti  cf  heat  anil  dmugtii.  but  likrwue 
Jc^riidt  lltetn  frum  the  ill  rflrrli  of  tmnivt  c(>td  iiul  ilryncn,  ill  wtudi 
•la  pniduf  tilt  of  Riiir(3cii'cai»lTiult*lIy  innnmBiatorycliHirilcn  ihaairt 

iMjiiBMiialnUwli  lnlavuur«r  ■  inoJa  climnt,  ic  i*  (» Ir  obfirMd, 
'  tluialraindicliUUidiiuinaliirkcptiii  Dublin,  ii  ippcan,  ihai  ibtfrAi^  - 
rtt  nnaUim  oC  pawiu  ate  biuttd  b  dry  yean,  jnj  (bat  WlatrinehBaV'  ' 
slarrvaboB  ia  i«i;aiil  in  Knt:(aud,  (hat  ibg  raoiit  teateait  it*  iha  inMl  a»- 
nnl  Bid  ItealifaAiI,  Bay  bt  riTrwkd  lo  Inland,  fat  »  PhiloMfU«d  M^ 
*Fy  trf  ikt  t)Mih  of  bikud,  p.  ^Tj.  ud  »7T. 
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b  too  drjTs  brings  o»  much  sooner  aridity  of  the  Teiselsy 
umI  ail  the  chauracteristics  of  old  age  *• 

k 

9.     Continents  0%.  Islands. 

AmotbeR' point  >of  view^  in  whtch  this  subject  may  be 
fimiMired,  is^  whether  the  place  of  residence  is  sitinded  on 
i^aptiaeai^ia  aiarge  island,  or  in  a  small  one. 

(ksifiBieats  have  great  adrantages,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
general  regnlarity  of  the  seasons  1  for  unifonmty  in  the 
atiNie  ^  the  atmo^erc)  particularly  in  regard  to  heat,  cold^ 
gnsity,  and  lightaess^  contributes,  in  a  very  considerable 
dqne,  to  the  durati<m  of  life.  But  where -a  country  situ^ 
atodjQn  the  continent  is  distinguished^  as  Germany  ia  said 
tabeiior  at-condnual  mixture  of  heat  and  coM,  of  a  north- 
oa  and  southern  climate,  where  one  experiences,  in  the 
coiife  of  the  same  day,  frost  in  the  one  part  of  it,  and  the 
utmost  lieat  in  the  other  %  and  when  the  mondi  of  March 
may  be  r  extremely  warm^  and  that  oi  May  acoompaoied 
widi  snow :  In  such  a  climate,  though  healthy  in  other  re- 
spects, and  thoughf  in  general,  people  attain  there  a  consi- 
derable age,  yet  instances  of  great  longevity  must  occur 
more  rarely  than  in  neighbouring  countries,  lying  almost 
under  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  but  where  the  variations 
are  neither  so  great  or  sudden,  or  where  they  are  tempered 
bj  the  healthful  influence  of  sea  air  f  • 

H2  The 


»  VoLT.  p.  161. 

t  Tbi$  descripclon  of  the  climate  of  Germany  is  taken  from  Hufeland, 
VoL  L  p.  161.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  authority  of  so  laborious  and  in- 
teUi^t  an  author,  I  should  hardly  have  believed  that  the  climate  of  Ger- 
tnaoywas  so  exceptionable  in  regard  to  sudden  variations.  A  corres- 
pondent wiitet  me^  **  I  have  experienced  the  climate  in  the  South  of 
rraace  variable  like  that  of  Germany.     Ia  a  :iJ«i  cf  S  or  9  miles,  north 

fitm 
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The  climate  of  large  islands  i^  certainly  liable  to  the  sstxM 
objection  in  regard  to  its  changeability,  but  they  p<Msessf 
at  the  same  time,  some  advantages  over  a  continent  j^  foif 
in  the  first  place,  the  high  wnds  to  w^ch  dicy  are  expos- 
ed drive  away  all  malignant  vapours  \  and,  consequently^ 
epid^miqal  distempers,  are  extremely  rare. .  In  the, second 
place,itl^e  b^eiicis^  influence  of  the  sea  air  is  of  the  gr^test 
importance.  At  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  John  Ppnglf^^ 
the  ingenious  Doctor  Ingenhouz  made  a  number,  of  expe- 
riments tp  dificover  the  relative  salubrity  of  the  air  at  aea^ 
on  the  ,coast,  and  inland  *•  As  far  as  this  poiut  was.  cap- 
able  of  being  determined  by  experiments  made  with  the 
eudeomctcr,  (wliich,  however,  is  still  an  imperfect  instn^' 
ment),  the  Doctor  found,  that  the  air  was  most  pure  at  sea^ 
jiext  ui  purity  on  the  coast,  still  less  so,  with  some  excep- 
tions,, in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  worst  of  all  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  marshes  and  swamps  ^  and  that  the 
healthy  appearance,  and  particularly  the  appetite  of  the  iiw 
habitants,  varied  in  a  similar  ratio. 

There 


from  Dijon,  hearing  a  man  thrashing  in  a  barn,  I  went  and  had  some 
conversation  witli  him ;  and,  among  otiier  tilings,  asked  htm,  why  there 
were  uo  vineyards  in  his  neighbourhood  ?  His  answer  was,  **  MooiiM'^  il 
y  a  gclcc  douze  muis  dc  i'annvc,"  which,  according  to  my  interprcutioBg 
i^,  Sir,  there  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  in  which  it  does  ool  frecse  here. 
At  Marseilles,  1  have  dined  in  January  with  the  window  open  ;  afld'tt 
idght,  on  the  tame  day,  coukl  hardly  go  to  sleep  for  the  czcrttie  coUncse 
of  my  bed-chamber,  which  liad  no  fire-place.  On  the  contiACDtg  the  bk^ 
inent  the  sun  sets,  extreme  cold  succeeds  m  hot  day ;  but  in  i>iibliii»  an  Ja- 
nuarv,  I  found  the  night  nearly  as  soft  and  warm  as  the  day. 

*  Noavellcs  Experiences  ct  Obacrvations  sur  divers  objcts  4^  Phynlque. 
Far  Jean  Ingenhouz,  &c.  Paris,  178l>.  See  also  Buchan  on  bca-bathiqgi 
p.  Iti J.  The  great  component  ptfts  of  tltc  atmosphere,  namely » its  oiy* 
fen  and  azote,  arc  in  alioukt  all  siiuatioAs  nearly  tlic  ^amc.  See  Fan  IK 
Chap.  L  on  Ais. 


^Tkete  is  no  couhtiy  that,  for  its  population  and  extcnt> 

can  prochice  more  instances  of  great  lohgerity  than  Britain. 

In  xbit  respect  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the  ojv- 

posite  continent.     Indeed,  Whithurst  asserts,  on  infofma- 

tion  wliich  he  says  he  received  from  the  best  authority,  that 

the  ^natives  o^  the  continent  of  North  AmMca  are  shorter 

life!!  I^aii  those  of  'tireat  Britain  and  Ireland  V  arid  that  u 

BiTtish  constitution  will  last  longer  in  America  than  a  native 

ofle  */'''Thi's  iassertion,  however,  is  contradicted  by  an  in- 

teBigent'  American  author,  who  contends,  that  the  proba- 

Inlides  of  life,  tn  all  its  stagesj  from  its  comniehcemi?nt  to 

toe  utmost  possible  verge  of  its  duration,  are  higtier  in* the 

ITnitied  States  of  America  than  in  such  European  countries 

as  are  esteemed  the  most  favourable  to  life  ;  and  it  cannot 

fe  ^oubted,  that  the  facts  he  adduces  are  strongly  in  fa-* 

xfiai  oT  that  idea,  though  it  must  be  observed,  that  any 

orcHmstahce  of  that  sort  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 

mcbiisiclefable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  America 

who.  reside  in  towns,  compared  to  those  who  Kve  in  tlie 

country  f . 

But  small  islands,  and  peninsulas  surrounded  by  the  sea, 

II  3  and 


'  \l'^ithurit*s  Inquiry  into  the  Original  State  and  Formation  of  the 
J^j^,  2d  edition,  in  i^uarto,  printed  at  I^ndojx,  anno  17HC,  p.  16G. 

fSee-BarUin*!  Observations  on  .the  Probabilities  of  the  Duration  of  Hu- 
man life  in  the  United  States  of  America,  published  in  the  'l*ranMLction% 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  III.  p.  i25.  I'he  intelligetit 
Dr  WaterliODseof  Cambridge  in  New  England,  also  states,  that  there  is  no 
region  on  earth  where  the  inhabitants  attain  a  greater  age  than  in  that 
part  of  America.  *•  The  many  instances  of  longevity,**  he  adds,  •*  which 
*  our  country  affords,  are  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  mediocrity  of  our  cir- 
•*  cumstances.  We  arc  not  rich  enough  to  be  very  luxurious,  nor  so 
'•  dotrcssed  by  poverty  as  to  be  pressed  prematurely  to  the  grave.  Kr» 
"  man  is  overwiielmcd  in  poverty  iji  thin  happy  country,  unless  be  be  :» 
••  drunkard-** 


£gypt|  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  as  well  as  modeiW 
liistory,  is  certainly  one  of  the  dryest  countries  kno^^im,  it9 
fertility  arising  not  from  rain,  but  from  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  a  countryi  however,  very  unfavourable  for 
health.  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a  wet  or 
damp  country,  is  justly  distinguished  for  the  strength,  the 
size,  and  the  healthiness  of  its  people  *.  Other  circum^ 
stances  must  also  contribute  to  the  salubrity  of  Ireland,  but 
it  certainly  proves  that  moisture  is  no  enemy  to  heahhy 
where  other  particulars  are  not  unfavourable  to  it. 

On  this  subject,  Hufeland  justly  remarks,  that  too  high 
a  degfee  of  dryness,  as  well  as  too  great  moistness,  are  uii^ 
favourable  to  duration  of  life. — Air,  therefore,  which  con> 
tains  a  mixture  of  fine  moisture,  is  the  best  for  attaining  to^ 
great  age.  The  reasons  he  assigns  are  as  follow  :  Moifi^ 
air,  being  in  part  already  saturated,  has  less  attractive  power* 
over  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  consumes  dicm  less.  Besides) 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  there  is  always  itiore  unifbtHiity  of 
temperature ;  and  fewer  rapid  re\'olutions  of  heat  and  ccM  - 
are  possible.  Lastly,  an  atmospliere  somewhat  moist,  fcee|^  - 
the  organs  longer  pliable  and  youthful ;  whereas,  that  which:  - 

i» 

.  ..   .■■■..■■.         ■■  -  ■,  ...  ,    I       ...■,..,■  I  I    I  ■   ■■■     I  m  ^-.^laJi    ' 

*  See  Yarious  instances  of  longevitr  in  Smith's  acccmnt  of  Waterfitfd,*'-' 
p.  '6T5.  Hi&tory  of  Cork,  p.  4<27.  and  History  of  Kerry,  41 9«     Doctor'.. 
T^'atkinson  ha»  collected  a  number  of  obtervations  regarding  the  nlubfitv  . 
of  that  island.     He  states,  on  the  authority  of  Rutty,  that  though  dMf  ' 
!rifL  live  J  in  a  constant  UJa^urt  vaptrls^  yet  that  the  moisture  and  t«npc>» 
ratv  quality  cf  rlie  air  is  a  g^rc.it  advantage  to  them;  for  it  not  only  icp 
cores  them  from  the  prrnicious  etfccts  of  heat  and  drought,  but  likewise' 
defends  tLcm  trom  tl.c  il!  cflccts  of  excessive  cold  and  drj-ness,  all  which 
^lQ  productive  of  more  acute  and  violently  inflammatory  disorders  than  are 
to  be  luaud  in  Ireland.    Ju  favour  of  a  moist  climate,  it  U  to  be  obf«rw4v 
litat,  from  the  bills  of  mortality  kept  in  Dublin,  it  appears,  that  the  gr«aik^ 
e^t  numbers  of  per  sons  ari}  burled  in  dry  years,  and  that  WincringhamV^' 
ci'iiEcr^'ation  in  regard  to  England,  that  the  moist  seasons  are  the  mOil 
tursl  and  healthful,  may  be  extruded  to  Ireland.    Sco  a  PhilofOpUed 
▼oy  oi  the  i>outh  o;  telabd,  p.  ::7;".  ind  ;»77. 


OFStiifi  nrft   ;-•  f,l  .,,7/  -r<^ff«^M?,rr.  V-^.-  1T'  'i'..rf.  .«  ' 

mfr ftilJN ' '4* '^'"Stance  to  b«  considered,  in  regard  to  resi- 
r  ^Vifl^er  it  is  ia  a  tovn»  >«  »  village,  or  in  the 


i^tif%ffiMtV!^.  ^^^  l"-'^^  emphatically  culled  thf.gravtJef 
,glKJh^)DMi^gii4C^*,  and  certainly  they  afc  not  favourabla  to 
fcJWI^  l^^i^  Jjlp^gi?vity.  If  a  number  of-itidivuluals,  crowd- 
t^f^^fp).4f.l^oqi)  render  its  air  unwholesome,  -n  immi^sc 

^ftf»iktioap  |fP|tmbled  in  a  g;Teat  city,  must,  to  a  cortain 
Q]pdcnt»  have  the  ^amc  etTect,  though  the  circulation  of  tlie 

^i>  DotM  completelj' impeded  iwidtiiL  tfae.. dnuk  of  a 
-il— t  »i«t-fai)ut><aa«ba«bMtft— |a.>ntrAii]<»,-,jg»efct 
^j^MhWi^  -cf  patni  mUter  ve  coUtct^  in  dte  k^ndb  aai^ 

ijj^^Mh:'     Iff  lii|B  to«Bi^  mi -fa}  did^ 
■>iMlij^hi>Thncirij  nwiy  wiiyhdiCToipe'fyap^fiictiuM  arft'  cu- 

■■"^^  ■'      ■■■■■■-■■  Ht  ■  ;='        '     ■■-       tied 


ymt,  uid&eia.t  140,  nAcTof  oldigc  thinof  an^.^uioBp";  ■'"'  'br 
Uubiuntiia;,  that  one  fji>si//r  lived  to  be  180,  and  Dcyet  drink  tny  male 
'  'J^W^'^tKititrcJ  witcn;  iior  ivlntf;  hit  WW  lii«d  «vm  longer,  tml  Ini 
^^ia^kilUr«n  loa  good  idd  **e.     Martin,  p.  STS. 
•  Tie  mnutn  poet  juiily  vxcIudm  agalDM 

-  —  - — Pcrieulj  millc 
Sxvx  urbia.  - 
f  Tk  oc^itinitKM  of  the  generalicf  of  dtiznu  siay  b«  dcnomiDiir<l 
weak,  irritable,  and  miilj'  luiceplible  at  litsetaed  action  ;  nnd  wh«n  men 
«i  (Tbadcd  uenbM,  li>  a^cenaio  de^re,  they,  eiifreiidcr  diieai^,.  not 
«dyi£ual  t9themKlTcs,bul'Wiucb.3««  ci>au°Hiu^,  and  ttii;n.'fure  dcitruc- 
Im  .10  mJkh.     Ste  Bu>'luii  ci)  &:;i-bathinf,  Fr.-facc,  p.  7.  alto  V  ork. 
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tied jm$ t  <tli^>atnkQii^r»  is  d&rkimaitvH^  cdrnds  ^olreinoltfi 
fir0iaiiT)mnunraf!Blbl9  cbimn«yiyi>]rf  fviiickitbe  li^tadlgorab 

Mpaot'of^  exercMt^iapdfti^l^Goreril^  4)he'aii|&A087 which  giM|^ 
tc^^inw.  f omiikriifijgtott^fi^  an  ,cxtrape»f  iali  .thfua  miait 
si|tpeti^^-t  iifnk.TJtqrAo  ^  ^woftdfised ,  8t^  )  tfait .  >tfae.  johahijfttift 
of  townsy  and  ttill  more  of  great  capiiul9»Iafaoidd(b€  Uta^ 
hmkh<f^^d  #lw0ir!li^di^:anditbtiitt>initifi^  of  hecf«pgt|ip 
tMtf;Pvnij«iut)b»ra|y.:itf#hQuU  be  iiiMMtaiy  for:  difem;<;iQiitv 
H»iifftQ  h9y^r$QX9^H  Stom  ^^  counny  to.{>reeerv^dmc 

,!4(/jmfiy  j^Q(«ifd»  4b«%:mftAf  told.pepple  ate  found  ia  QDotai^ 
dfinibkitowAp,)Mdreiien  in  large,  cajpitals,  Jike  LondomsMl 
Strkb.  Tc3uiolhft.''propOMoo  bivery  small  f;  and  itTiAfittM 
thais  jmlM^litHf^  jdie  knmdwtism  of  tbeic  heakh.«ii4 
9Mns|}tjiraff^>fbudiil.>the  Goiintcf  »  and  a  good  biM  bwi9 
oM&29iPMiAed»  (their  constkutioilfr  wexd  better  ei^bhid: to 
resist  the  dangers  of  an  ufibealchy  residence*    ! .  ^     • .  i<    •• 

r  iViiUif^str'ii^  prpp^riir  isituated,  and  kept  under  due«i!egu- 
ktionf^nrffltc^irtaialy  favourable  to  health;  bat>  for  that- pur4 
poM^  ibtfyt^gh^  to  be  placed  in  a  dry  soiU  on  a  shelving 


•■  ♦ 
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*  ThiiU  a  remark  as  oM  as  TrUr  Baron,  wh6  ohservf^,  that'|>lanU 
^Mn>iD|^ln  adttagCd  soH,  pctxlucc  arfidn  which  •ooacr  putriiy  fhaiAiirlierS 
theMui  i^  q(iitc^ii^^;  and  that  .herbs  and  trees,  growing  ixi  a. good ^r. 
are  also  nprc  remote  from  corruption.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  thai. 
the  milfrr  the  flesh,  the  fruit,  and  the  vegetables  growing  near  m  town* 
•liould  be  le^  whoU»omc  than  what  is  produced  in  the  purer  air,  and  lets 
corrupted  soil  of  tlie  country: 

*  f  Th^*iK&h  Vir  awtlis  Ift'tli^'' London  bi^s  of  moftaltty,  frnrt'^lTCS  to 
1758,  amounts  to  750,32^,  d  wMdi  mmiber  it  ts  said  that  fiiSpfcrtont 
surviYcd.lpO  years  4g€;.b«it  I  conudor.i^vctt  that  to  bemiM^h  .cxa|g4» 
rated."       "*  *       .         , 
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|ii%pp»Mrfiaii  Mmed^vUttiiainafi^  dWfe  tr^^MMtftl 
Mf  ID  robust  exerdieiy  an*  ifcir »<il(fctfBiy<ii|tiig<ia^ 

9bU  lgirfialwiPjdlBtl»titt|twwitte^ 

cdstate^  and  sMtftitmAetdokta^fv^  t^  4Y«ji(n/.b  dfhipiifjt 
"The-tttpsmtilvf  df  such'  aft'  Mm  ias  been  tkwV'tiMbtted 
bytbs  ed^brM:ed '  Addison,  who  gives  an  account  of -^ 
.yoMigrgcfttfcmdti,  of  a  cotisider^ble  dstateywho  (bild  b^^ 
educated  by  a  tender  mother,  with  so  much  care  for  his 
healthy  that  she  made  him  good  for  nothingt.  Readings 
she  quickly  fpiu^d^  w^s  bad  for  his  eyes^  and  writing  made 
his  head  ach«  ^He  had  got,  by  these  means,  a. great 
stock  of  hieahh,  but  nothing  else';  and,  if  it  were  a  man^s 

business 


■  .  -■        •  •     •'.■<. 

;■  ,      •     ■  ■    •    .        ■■.■       •        ■       - 


*  Hiiiu.iUii8tnttWec£  tlie  UuUty  of  aa  incuraaceCooipasBy  for  tlieroiin-- 
ti»otfkWt9Xid,Sn»mx»  .  PxiotAdamo  1804,  p.-7« 

f 'See  Dr 'F6di^gillS  OBserritrons  on  loogeHty,  Aonual  lUgUiery 
anno  1786,  article  Natural  History,  p.  69. . 
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tiiuiness  only  to  Ihttf  there  could  not  be  a  more  accom{dialu 
«d  young  fellow  in  the  whole  country.  Such  men  may 
leaDy  be  called  ^/£eU  amnudsi  and  indeed  are  of  no  manner 
i»f  uM>  but  to  keep  up  their  families  and  transmit  dieir 
jbnda  and  houaes  in  a  line  to  posterity*. 

To  retire  to  the  country^  howevery  towards  the  cooclu* 
tion  of  a  bnsy  and  well  spent  lifis,  may  pcore  a  wiie.$md 
Ittppy  conclusion  to  these  sublunary  scenes  f  •  In  o|4  age, 
quiet  is  desirable  ;  and  agriculture  is  an  occupatioa  which 
is  mfficiemly  interesting  to  command  the  attention^  with- 
out agitating,  as  the  pursuits  of  gain  or  ambition  wauM 
pjDbably  do,  the  most  violent  and  destructive  passions  of 
the  human  mind.  Is  it  then  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
gioriovs  spectacle^  than  to  see  a  great  and  respectable  foka- 
racter,  after  having  contributed  to  save  his  country,  to  im» 
ffove  its  soil,  or  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants>  quitting  the  active  scenes  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed, and  endeavouring,  in  a  more  confined  sphere, 
€o  carry  on  die  same  system  of  generous  attention  to  the 
happiness  of  others  ?  and  thus  fulfilling  that  best  of 
jmaTimsj   «  that  the  power  of  doing  good,  is  thi& 

«  PROPER 


•  The  Spectator,  Ko  V2Z. 

t  A  coimtrj  life,  as  Eocoo  justly  reourks,  is  well  Sited  for  Iqb|(  life ; 
ic  19  much  ahroad,  and  in  the  open  air ;  it  is  not  slothful,  but  erer  in  em- 
pfeTment;  ft  fecdeth  upon  fresh  cates,  and  unboo<;ht;  it  it  witkcmr 
cam  and  tnvT. 

The  increase  of  popniaiion,  also,  where  a  country  life  generally  prer 
Tail4,  is  a  »tronj7  nreuir.ent  in  it»  favour.  In  #ome  provinces  of  North 
AniPrioj,  the  p"jn;!atic»«  •*  doubled  in  XT*  }var*,  and  over  ail  that  conti- 
neni  in  i' *  ye^r".  How  diiVervn:,  in  tht>  respect,  :rom  ti^wns,  which  re- 
quire rciruiu  iiom  the  country.  Price  en  Rei'tritctury  Payments  ^^^'  I- 
p.  £?♦;.  and  'JTT.  ^l•o  l^Lrium'i  Phy»:ci>-T!ieuli';ry,  VoL  I.  p.  1:4:3.  note, 
rogirdio;;  I'.e  »:reat  ij;^'*  ot  pci^plc  Icadi.ig  \  cvuatry  life.  Al*o  Plot's 
4>ffQidf!.irr,  c.  l\  iccr.  '.  and  c.  S.  >evt.  .'-!.;  a:;d  SitiTurd^Iure,  c.  S.  fpct. 
^I.;  jUo  PiiiL  fru.    Nc  i;o. 


uif  1 1 J  nmyniy:  pCHiiwii.ittwiiuiwiitHUiB^'  rwini 

3$'9-^«>rXi|  flG^town9» ^Qdl'^V'W'nr  *  w^ W.=jrri 

•  rThi^  .liQwever^  must  be  -nQdeirAt^  witK  «ofw.  cimiH 
'iionsy  as  moderate  towns  may  be  so  ill  situated  as  to 
increase  the  proportions  of  deaths^  and  the  proportion  in 
great  to\iiis  may  be  decreased  by  sudden  increase  of  healthy 
johabitarits  in  the  prime  of  life  *. 

Before  the  subject  of  climate  is  dismissed,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  remark  that|  in  many  cases^  a  change  of  residence 
must  take  place,  sometimes  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate, 
and  sometimes  from  a  dry  to  a  damp  one,  or  the  reverse. 

To  chai)ge  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate  is  generally  pre- 
judicial, unless  where  persons  have  been  accustomed,  from 

their 


*  Price  on  Revemonary  l^jmtaUi  Vol  L  p.  899» 


!E!gypt>  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  as  well  as  itiodert^ 
fiistory,  is  certainly  one  of  the  dryest  countries  knof^itmi  iC9 
fertility  arising  not  from  rain,  but  from  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  a  country,  however,  very  unfavourable  for 
health.  Ireland,  on  the  ether  hand,  which  is  a  wet  or 
damp  country,  is  justly  distinguished  for  the  strength,  die 
s;ize,  and  the  healthiness  of  its  people  *.  Other  circunW 
stances  must  also  contribute  to  the  salubrity  of  Ireland,  but 
it  certainly  proves  that  moisture  is  no  enemy  to  heakby 
where  other  particulars  are  not  unfavourable  to  it.  ■ 

On  this  subject,  Hufeland  justly  remarks,  that  too  hif^ 
a  degtee  of  dryness,  as  well  as  too  great  moistness,  are  'uiK* 
favourable  to  duration  of  life. — Air,  therefore,  which  cda^ 
tains  a  mixture  of  fine  moisture,  is  the  best  for  attaining  W 
great  age.    The  reasons  he  assigns  are  as  follow  :  Moi^' 
air,  being  in  part  already  saturated,  has  less  attractive  ^p&wtf 
over  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  consumes  Chem  less.     Besides) 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  there  is  always  more  unifbtthity  of  • 
temperature  ;  and  fewer  rapid  revolutions  of  heat  and  cokf  ' 
are  possible.    Lastly,  an  atmosphere  somewliat  moist,  kee^'- 
the  organs  longer  pliable  and  yduthfal ;  whereas,  that  whklli- 


•  Se«  various  instances  of  longevity  in  Smith's  account  of  WaterftMi  *^ 
p.  U75.  Hi&tory  of  Cork,  p.  427.  and  History  of  Kerry,  419.     DooMri-: 
'U* Atkinson  has  collected  a  number  of  ohservations  regarding  the  salubffitv  , 
of  tkit  island.     He  states,  on  the  authority  of  Rutty,  that  though  tlie ' 
Irish  livcJ  in  a  constant  balneum  vap9r:sy  yet  tliat  the  moisture  and  tempe- 
rate qualiiy  df  tlie  air  is  a  ^iviKt  advantage  to  them;  for  it  not  only  ae- 
ckirrs  them  from  tLe  prrnicious  etiects  of  heat  and  drought,  but  likewise 
defends  them  Irum  tl.c  ill  eflt-rts  of  exces&i\e  co'd  and  dryness,  all 
■a:c  productive  uf  mtTic  acute  and  violently  inflammatory  disorders  than 
to  be  luund  in  Ircl.md.    In  favour  of  a  moist  climate,  it  is  to  be  observed,- 
liiat,  from  the  bills  oi  morrality  kept  in  Dublin,  it  appears,  that  the  grealK-^ 
e^i  numbers  of  persons  <trc  burled  in  dry  years,  and  that  WiatringhamV' 
lil1ser^'ation  in  revnrd  to  England,  that  the  moist  seasons  are  tlie  inoft  ISI- 
Tural  and  healthful,  may  be  extended  to  Ireland.    Set  a  PhilofOphSeeJ  9il» 
▼<y  oi  the  South  oi  Irelaud,  p.  :;75.  znd  w7T. 


Egypt,  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  as  well  as  modeiW 
fitstoryi  is  certainly  one  of  the  dryest  countries  knc^Hniy  k» 
fertility  arising  not  from  rain,  but  from  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  a  country,  however,  very  unfavourable  for 
health.  Ireland,  on  the  ether  hand,  which  is  a  wet  or 
damp  country,  is  justly  distinguished  for  the  strength,  die 
size,  and  the  healthiness  of  its  people  *.  Other  circufri-r 
stances  must  also  contribute  to  the  salubrity  of  Irelandybul 
it  certainly  proves  that  moisture  is  no  enemy  to  heahfty 
where  other  particulars  are  not  unfavourable  to  it.  >  ■ 

On  this  subject,  Hufeland  justly  remarks,  that  too  high 
a  degtee  of  dryness,  as  well  as  too  great  moistness,  are  -uii^ 
favourable  to  duration  of  life. — Air,  therefore,  which  cda^' 
tains  a  mixture  of  fine  moisture,  is  the  best  for  attaining  tO^ 
great  age.    The  reasons  he  assigns  are  as  follow  ;  Moik6' 
air,  being  in  part  already  saturated,  has  less  attractive  p^wef 
over  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  consumes  chem  less.     Besides^ 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  there  is  always  more  unifemity  of - 
temperature ;  and  fewer  rapid  revolutions  of  heat  and  coM  ' 
are  possible.    Lastly,  an  atmosphere  somewhat  moist,  fce^ja'* 
the  organs  longer  pliable  and  yduthfal ;  whereas,  that  which: 
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*  Sse  Tarious  insunces  of  longevity  m  Smith's  account  of  Wi 
p.  37o.  History  of  Cork,  p.  4;27.  and  History  uf  Kerry,  419. 
Watkinson  has  collected  a  number  of  o^Mervations  regardii^g  the  salubritr 
of  that  island.  He  states,  on  the  authority  of  Rutty,  that  though  die  ' 
!rifL  livcJ  in  a  constant  baln/un  vapprhy  yet  that  the  moisture  and  tempe- 
rate qiiaruy  (^f  the  air  is  a  great  advantage  to  them;  for  it  not  only  i^ 
ckirrs  them  from  the  prrniciou«  eticcts  of  heat  and  drought,  but  likewise 
defccd)  them  from  ihc  ill  cflicts  of  exces»i\e  cold  and  dr\'Qess,  all  which 
;>rc  productive  uf  more  acuTc  and  violently  inflammatory  disorders  than  are 
to  be  tuoud  in  Irel.md.  In  favour  of  a  moist  climate,  it  is  tobe  obserM^r 
liiat»£rom  the  bills  of  mortality  kept  in  Dublin,  it  appears,  that  the  greai^-* 
e<t  numbers  of  peisoas  <>.ri?  buritd  in  dry  years,  and  that  WintringhamV' 
obter\*ation  in  regard  to  England,  that  the  moist  scasorji  are  the  incMt  isU 
Tural  and  healthful,  may  be  extruded  to  Irrland.  See  a  PhilofOpkieel  SU^ 
▼f-y  of  tho  South  oi  belaud,  p.  :i7:'.  sjh!  ^77. 


3i  T".T-::i.   :■   — ^r-  i.._:r!.  n:  li.;  saiw  iimr    th*^  cat  iw 
B'  ccEncricTS  t-?*w;^  i  ii>t-i  3:11  r.riunr^  SiiL.    Sr  fiam 
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tmaiiWW  Bidg  to  /htf>  there  could  not  be  a  more  accomplidtr 
•d  young  fellow  in  the  whole  country.  Such  men  may 
xekDy  be  called  ^c/J  animmUi  and  indeed  are  of  no  maiuief 
bH  om,  but  to  keep  up  their  families,  and  transmit  their 
fandf  and  houses  in  a  line  to  posterity*. 

To  retire  to  the  coutury>  however,  towards  the  conclu- 
•ion  of  a  busy  and  well  spent  life,  may  prove  a  vi«e  ^nd 
hsppy  conclusion  to  these  sublunary  scenes  |.  In  old  age, 
quiet  is  desirable;  and  agriculture  is  an  occupation  which 
is  mfficicntly  interesting  to  command  the  attention,  with- 
out agitating,  a^  the  pursuits  of  gain  or  ambition  wouM 
firofaably  do,  the  most  violent  and  destructive  passions  of 
the  human  mind.  Is  it  then  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
f^anot*  sptctacle*  than  to  sec  a  great  and  respectable  cba- 
racter,  after  having  contributed  to  save  his  country,  to  im- 
yanK  its  soil,  or  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, quitting  the  active  scenes  to  which  he  liad  been  ac- 
customed, and  endeavouring,  in  a  more  confined  sphere, 
to  carry  on  the  same  system  of  generous  attention  to  the 
happiness  of  others  i  and  thus  fulfilling  that  best  of 
iaaxim8>  <'  that  the  powss  of  doing  good,  is  thk 

"  PBOFEL 
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it  i)  much  abroad,  and  in  it 

ptoynunt ;  it  (ndetli   upon  freih  caWt,  »nd  luibaitght ;   ■■ 

cam  and  nvrf. 

TIm  iurreui!  of  popiibiioo,  alio,  whtre  a  cOUDtrj  W*  | 
vail),  i«  a  Mronf  arpuincni  in  ilt  f»»our.      In  tome  [trOVWn^ 
Amrrica,  the  iiopulati  c"  'i  iloulilcd  in  ISyt.iti.  uid  ov^t   iSVOmb 
|»M  in  MS  ytar..      How  .liliirent.  Id  thi.  t^■,|„c(,  tm«.  U^^^  -i^A 
<pac  ici'ruiu  frcua  ihc  i-.juiiiry,     piict- nr  Rcvimonai^  -y, 
p.  27fi.  and  377.      Sw  Dtrli  .ij,"     P',.   ■,..■.-['  ■.,l.-.,-r.    ■^*  t.^- 
rcgardioj  ihe  great  sen  .1    .  ■'...■ 

Oifonlfhirc,  c.  S.  igci.  rl.  nivl 
"1. ;  a!u>  PliiL  'I'lant.  Kq  :i^ 


\      x^ 


TlSKZi  TOl  EXISTEIIbB 


v  ..■■-. 

-.'■'.  .•.:■-;:  tlw  same  time,  there  can  he 

'v.-r  :  ::Tn  and  country  iii'e.   Sir  Hins 

SU--...  !  ■■■-■■ 

.  .  i-i  a -CB- others,  matbe -:-.-'-e< 

«h"-.=-    I'K    T-; 

-■  -j.;;paliT  spent  i-  •.-.,..  :- 

•.i-.-::i  :■  :-'■ 

;:■—.'  sit  t'e  :-.—  - -, 

iwr„  ':.:'■  -    .■  : 

.;!-;lned  hyy----    —  --     ■      -- 

rm''/r:b:    :'.: 

.:acv.    Ti.er    -    ' 

Ml  T-jn-... 

^-hichgiv!;  -i:-, 

1.  I.i  ^rri:.«  :  ■* 


T;.;*,  lif.vv:v  r,  -•  .  -  .-    i- 
<<iaw,  as    moderate  to" 
,  iacrcMC  the  proponior       i    -■  ■ 

pu[  lowiis  may  be  dctT'  .  ^^  " 

iflhabiiii.ts  in  ihe  primi-  ■  :  ^    :  ' 
Before  the  subject  of  ■  iin- .:  - 

}  rrauTk  ilut,  in  m.i-" 

«  from  a  ilty  to  -» 
iri^lUI^  ifvm  a  hot  to  a  : 
bl,iink*i  wbcrc  pcisoiu  >. 


liiuiness  en/j/  io  live,  there  could  not  be  a  oiorc  accom|didb 
«d  young  fellow  in  the  whole  country.  Such  men  nui 
leaQy  be  called  ^«/<i  animaiii  and  indeed  are  of  no  mannei 
iif  UM,  but  to  keep  up  their  families,  and  transmit  tbeii 
lands  and  houges  in  a  tine  to  posterity*. 

To  retire  to  the  country,  however,  towards  the  coadit 
sion  of  a  busy  and  well  spent  life,  may  prove  a  wJM  foii 
Wppy  conclusion  to  these  sublunary  scenes  f .  In  oM  age, 
quiet  is  dceir^le ;  and  agriculture  is  an  occupation  whid) 
w  sufficiently  interesting  to  command  the  attention,  with- 
out agitating,  as  the  pursuits  of  gain  or  ambition  wottM 
probably  do,  the  most  violent  and  destructive  pasuons  oi 
the  human  mind.  Is  it  then  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
glorious  spectacle,  than  to  sec  a  great  and  respectable  (jia- 
ractcr,  after  having  contributed  to  save  his  country,  to  im- 
prove its  soil,  or  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, quitting  the  active  scenes  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed, and  endeavouring,  in  a  more  confined  sphcrei 
to  carry  on  the  same  system  of  generous  attention  to  tht 
happiness  of  others  f  and  thus  fulfilling  that  l>est  c 
maximsj   "that  the  fowek  of  doing  ccod,  is  ti' 

«  PKOPI 
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t  A  coimtTy  life,  ax  BuoD  juulf  remvlu,  »  wtll  GLlcd  fgr  Iobt 
it  »  much  aliniul,  and  io  the  open  lir ;  it  ii  not  ilothful,  bat  mr-< 
idoyinent ;  it  fecdeili  upon  &«ih  ealct,  wd  nnboaghc  i  it  is  « 
Ktm  and  cnvjr. 

The  iocri-aw  of  population,  ulic,  wbtrc  j  <ountry  lifit  g 
t-M\-i,  »  n  ([roTij;  arjcuRicnt  in  ln  (i 
Amrrirj,  t!ie  pcipulilion  it  doubkii  ir 
nenl  in  ■.'.'i  yur^     How  diOeriii;, 
qiuTi.' iciTuiu  (rom  the  couiilty.    i  '~y  I'lywia 

[), 'J7(l.  iuirt  277.     SceDerhuu'i  .■   .   - 

t.'piriilna  ll.c  ijreat  a^t*  of_^ 
Ctf<ird!!.irc,  1. 1.  iKl.  0.  and  % 

a  WiiL  'Irar.-.  .'■to  31(^ 


1'..'-'  frrimc  r.miiot   star.d     - 

. ;  iifTcrer.ccs,  in  poini  of  uy.  ' . 

..  r'/:C<'.    Unaccustomed  to  t..-: 

.  ,    i  not  bclievir.;^  tln.ni  nccc-  .:r-  . 

.^:h  an  alteration  inuit  ^uircr  :V.r: 

•rrudenccs,  and  "cntTiilIv  bink  so* :: 

.:'  the  r^oasonh,  and  th'»  liardbhip:  t-^ 

.i^vl.    The  want  of  heat  i .  particul;:riv 

.  .:i  Italian  nnlilcman,  who  found  Iji::.- 

N  country  from  the  cold  lie  expfriencci, 

.  .  viction,  "  Thit  tin?  m^m  of  Italy  l'.;d 

in  It  than  the  sun  of  Fn^rl.md." 

.  .vn  a  drv  to  a  damp  dim.if*',  :•.  unf  ivourab:: 

«  *  ' 

^Irice  several  of  tho-.e  emigrants,  who  have 

♦.• '.;d  to  exchange;  the  dry  climate  of  Franc*.-,  fri 

.*   .itmo'iphere  of  Great  Britain,  c(>mpjain,   that 

:u;ch  from  the  chan^f,  and,  in  particular,  th-t 

>    ire  mu«:h  aflocted  hv  it.      Anuuj'r  the  cmiL'r.;!U 

^.  'unvever,  v.lio  Ijv**  with  ;':reat  rcMiliritv,  tl:e  pK^r- 

»  v'xtrei'.ielv  vr.wlual. 

■  ,'   c»N  h.ov/cvi;-,  from  a  cold  and   «!...r.p,  t'»  a  drv  .vr.  1 

"   v!"  r.a:e,  m.>re  especially  at    an   ailv.i'U'i    p:ri''d  (f 

•,   -'iv  tend  to  prj»motc  health  and  loni:«-viiv.     b  is  -.i!*!, 

.  \!  people,  who  i^o  cvrn  from  Portu^'al  tr.  the  Hrazil  , 

,  . .  ^  .uw  ItMse  of  life.     The  attentions  which  ;»ie  ;;cce  - 

.     »     ;  a  bad  climat**,  n^nder  a  good  one,  wh«*re  they  ar* 

.-.  >."  i<sential,  dclij^htful  to  the  indol(Muef)f  old  a^'e;  ami 

»•  »i  piMple  may,  in  auch  climate?,  h'*  .dmo.t  coustaiitlv  in 

i!.o  K^^v^n  air,  which  is  hi^;hly  favourable  to  [nxA  herdth  '■\ 


•  The  best  c^M^  acconlinj^  to  DfKtnr  .Short,  Ih,  when  pcr>(in^  u..  • 
aft  nativw  of  ^^  Jg^^^^  mouniainnw,  pUcck,  whde  lihrc-*  aiul  vtn'.-I  * 
Are  uaiurally '  ^  ^"  *yo^t  jiiitcs  arc  •jtmn^r  ami  rrumou<-,  aiul  \\!:.i 
Bre  adJictdl     ^■■■j^     iiicl.iaci.«'Iy,  take  up  dicir  rc;idcucc  in  d  l"v. , 


j:  in  5 

Such  doctrines  as  these  have  naturally  suggested  a  plan^ 
by  wl|ich  an  artificial  cligtiat^  might  be  procured  in  any 
country.  We  are  informed  by  Dr  Rush|  that  the  late  Dr 
Dewit  of  Germantown,  who  reached  nearly  an  100  years 
of  age,,  after  he  became  an  old  man,  lived  constantly  in  a 
ftol^room,  and  seldom  breathed  an  air  below  76f .  In 
Swecl^  alsoji  by 'means  of  stoves,  they  always  keep  tJieir 
chambers  in  the  same  temperature,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
venty of  their  climate,  whereas,  with  us,  the  aged  generally 
die  in  winter  i  and  many  individuals,  in  a  weak  and  con- 
sumptive state,  are  obliged  to  fly  to  warmer  climates,  as  the 
only  means  of  safety.  Might  it  not  then  be  of  the  greatest 
service,  both  to  the  aged  and  to  the  consumptive,  to  have 
bouses  erected,  of  such  a  peculiar  construction,  that  the  air 
could  always  be  preserved  not  only  pure,  but.  nearly  of  the 
same,  and  of  rather  an  elevated  temperature  \  so  that  the 
byalids,  who  resided  in  them,  should  never  be  affected  by 
die  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons*  Such  an  idea,  it  must  be 
adoutted,  cannot  be  a  general  remedy  or  resource,  but  it  is 
well  entitled  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  in  affluent 
circumstances,  by  some  of  whom,  it  is  hoped,  the  experi- 
ment will  be  fairly  tried,  both  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for 
that  of  human  nature  in  general  *. 

Conclusion. 


wet,  and  oozy  situatiun.  Those  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  who  arc 
born  in  low,  wet,  or  watery  places,  and  whose  fibres  and  vessels  are 
voak  and  lax,  thrive  best  on  high,  dry,  wild,  rocky,  and  mountainous 
districts. — See  Short's  Obscrs-ationi  on  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.  60. 

*  Dr  Pearson  of  Leicester  Square  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  has  contrived  the  plan  of  a  house,  that  would  enable  any  in- 
dividual, during  the  severest  winter,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  genial 
v.'uinth  of  a  summer  climate.  On  some  such  pUn,  hospitals  for  the  aged, 
and  the  consumptive,  might  be  erected.  An  in^nious  author,  in  a  very 
recent  publication,  (Manual  of  Health,)  has  entered  into  this  subject  very 
fully,  see  p.  217.  ^c.     He  obserrcs,  *'  I  wiih  then,  that  asylums,  or  what 

iomc 


CHAP.    IV. 


imtMfirWJt  OIL  ICISCELtAMEOas  CXRCDMSTINCSS9  TSMD- 
IMC  TO  PROMOTE  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY. 


Jlummb  are  jefenl  circumstances  of  an  adventidoat  na- 
ture of  the  most  essential  consequence  to  the  health  and 
longevity  of  an  individual)  which  are  in  a  great  measure  iiK 
dependent  of  himi  and  consequently  ought  properly  to  be 
considered  in  this  part  of  the  woric. 


These  are,  1.  His  rank  or  situation  in  life^  wbich 
ly  depends  upon  the  station  in  which  his  parents  are  plaoedf 
though  it  may  afterwards  be  altered  by  his  own  industry 
exertions.  2.  His  education,  which  must,  also,  in  a 
measure)  depend  upon  them.  S.  The  particular  occupation 
he  pursues,  most  commonly  determined  on  in  consequence 
of  their  advice  and  directions.  4.  His  connubial  con- 
neiion,  which  is  generally  sanctioned  by  the  npprobation  of 
his  parentSi  and  ought  always  tg  be  so,  if  tliey  arc  in  li£^^ 

and| 


t  i«i  1 

^t  l^u^f «  fbrtanafse  cfie«}itioii  Inmi  toose  iceidehti  ta 
vloA  the  liiiman  fn«lte  il  fO"  pecoliariy  liable. 

We  shall  endearoiur  to-eiplain>  m  their  order^  each  of 
Aese  particulars^  and  how  thej  respectiTely  W«r  cfn  thie 
subjects  of  our  present  inquirj. 

It  iiafs  bee&  justlj  otwRfed^  that  it  is  tiot  Uie  fida  anfl 
great,  nor  tlios^  whd  ^6j^ti(U(bd  Ibiitecixies,  vrha  hctoin6 
dd|hut  such  as  tis^muenezeirdse^areezpoiBed  to  the  fresh 
ut,  and  whose  food  is  j^I^  and  moderate*;  and  it  is'ier- 
tBBi  that  persons  of  thilt  desttiption  stand  tbe  best  cnaiifce 
of  Sfin  lon^  Tne. plairirtess  of  tiienr  food  exempts  then 
mni  mnj  imeases,  no  lenueiv  tnose  uy  wumr  niejr w 
attadEecPless  dati|eMitf  t  IM^btiotf 
SBMhi^go,  not  oidf  clears  their  blood  frotn  many  nozloiia 
inunottirs,  bnt  ahd  gities  thitfm  that  sound  repose  at  night 
WUdk  is  so  lefreddng  itnd  desirable :  Szposure  to  the 

k%)iM8,  and  lenablea  thenl  longer  to  retain  the  possessioii 

of  thetc  strength  and  faculties ;  and  b^ing  exempted  from 

ifeose  violent  jiasaioBS.whtcb  agitate  the  hij^ef  orders,  their 

minds  are  less  affected  bjr  various  circumstances,  whidi  oc* 

tasion  so  many  fatal  disorders  among  persons  of  a  superior 

mifJmrlSt^'  •.-'.-'''- 

.1*  Hence  it'Woidd  app^ar^  that  the  situation  of  the  mid^ 

Miogi  anH-  dim  the  knrer  orders  of  society,  is  pecoMarly 

fcrouraUe  to'health  and  longerityi^ 

,.  I  It 


i  «  HofeUnd,  Vol.  L  p  164.  JFotticicgiUi  .Aannal  R«|^«er,.  anno  1786, 
ilarvral  History^  p^  64.  See  some  excellent  obtervauoxu  on  this  tubjtct^ 
ik  Short's  Tables  of  Bills  of  M6rtalityi  V  1^^-'  1^^- 1^'* 


J  It  .i&  contended)  however,  thsx  the  situation  of  the  lower 
orders  n  miser-ibii;,  for  want  of  richei;  foodi  finer  liquors, 
better  houses,  and  more  subacantial  clothing.  Let  us  con- 
sider theae  points  separately. 

^ ,,  1.  Those  who  account  it  an  advantage  to  live  on  great 
jqiuntities  of  rich  food,  do  not  consider  the  consequences 
resulting  therefrom.  If  they  were  to  have  a  luxurious  re- 
past sprc;td  before  them,  and  were  told,  that  if  tliey  ven- 
tured to  partjjic  of  it,  they  were  immediately  to  be  sul>- 
jected  to  the  severest  tortures,  the  instruments  of  whkli 
were  pbced  before  them,  few  would  wish  to  tjke  a  share 
in  such  m  entcitiiinnient.  Yet,  in  f^ct,  tlie  cue  b  nearly 
miiUi  with  those  who  live  luiuriou&ly,  for  ihougli  the  lor- 
tutes  they  muat  experience  are  uot  immediace,  yet  they  arc 
crttaiii.  The  gout,  ;ind  various  other  complaints  to  wliicii 
they  are  aftem'ards  subjected,  tlie  necessary  conaequeiiccs 
9(  these  rich  repasts,  sooner  or  l.Ucr  do  attack  them,  and 
make  tlu^m  sincerely  wiih  that  they  had  lived  on  platoer 
fare,  aiid  bad  not  yielded  to  the  temptations  placed  b«foic 
0»«%  _......  .-.      ^ 

,  9.  The  stronger  sorts  of  liquor  are  certainly  of  use  as  m^ 
lliciii^  but  arc  not  essential  for  health  or  strength.  They 
may  be  of  service  in  curing  disease,  but  tlie  constant  a*o 
of  them  not  only  destroys  their  salutary  effects  as  tpedici^e, 
but  occakiuns  a  variety  of  disorders.  There  i»  no  .U«}i|or, 
OR  the  whole,  so  well  calculated  for  the  use  of  ifijin  0;^  lb* 
clement  of  water  itself,  provided  it  is  freed  from  every 
noxious  mixture.  In  a  future  part  of  the  «-orl,  when  the 
subject  of  liiiuid  food  is  treated  of,  (Sec  Part  II.  Chap.  U.) 
the  means  will  be  pointed  out  by  which  thU  valuable  bcve- 
rajc,  iu  Its  purest  »taic,  will  be  rendered  accessible  to  rtie 
poorest 


fiDorest  Individual,  in  almost  any  situation,  wliere  water  it 
at  ali  to  be  had  in  any  quantity. 

S.  In  regard  to  warm  bouses,  there  is  reason  to  belipvcj 
thar  the  exclusion  of  air  h  too  much,  at  tended  to,  evon  in 
these  iiortliern  climates,  unless  where  sickness  or  old  ago 
may  render  it  necessary.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  map 
be  stated,  that  Doctor  Lyne,  an  Irish  physician,  wlio  die^ 
of  the  small-pox  at  the  age  of  8j,  built  a  house  in  a  pecDx 
bar  manner,  so  as  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  llie  circulation 
of  air.  Every  window  had  another  opposite  to  it,  none  o^ 
which  ht;  ever  auiFered  to  be  shut  or  gb'/ed,  but  they  wera 
conttnunlly  kept  open,  without  any  defence  ag.iinst  thd 
weather.  The  room  the  Doctor  lay  in,  h;d  four  open  win- 
dows, t«-o  on  each  side  of  his  bod.  It  was  remarked,  that 
for  fifty  years  togeiher,  nobody  died  out  of  his  house,  al- 
though he  always  had  3  numerous  family.  Upon  his  death* 
his  son  glazed  all  the  windows,  soon  after  which  there 
were  several  buried  out  of  the  house  •.  He  carried  this 
doctrine  to  auch  an  excess,  as  to  contend,  that  no  houS6 
was  wholesome,  '<  where  n  dog  could  not  get  io  under  too 
"door,  and  »bird,at  the  ^^^gwf."       .    ;■  •  j 

.'■•4.  Nw-fe-warm  clothing,, sKcept  to  iftfrata,  w essentiil 
It  BtaBf  people  imagine  ;  at  leiast^mucb-  depends  upon  ei»> 
ton.'-  At  first,  ah  addition  to  the  U6U3I  quantity  is  foucd  bf 
wMee;  biittheeSettiOf  itris  soon  lost.'  A*Btort  istoU/of 
IxVis  XFV. -who  obseifyed  a  person,  having  the  appeaiaqb* 
llf  T  gendertian,  in  aremt^kaUy^coId  day,  dresse4(ineaiUK| 
12;  Wtll 

•SoihhVSaicaftbeCauntjruidCity  of  CorkjVuLU.  p.43>.    Wm*    . 
kiuoa'i  Philoupbical  Survey  of  Uduid,  p..IB9.  ^  , 

f  In  China,  however,  in  warm  weather,  ch^  have  no  other  door  but 
u  oped  matted  icrfra,  and  the  tQsdmn  na  eatbn  aatinlj'c^Wt'M-'al 
thin  iwpcr  only.     Bxicon-'a  Travelt  in  Cbimi,  p.  S49i 
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iffiuiiipy  not  in  die 

«f  tfce  weiAer  ;  wfaoBS  die  En^ 

ogriage» ciodied  indie  most  snlutandal mai- 

vidL  23  d«  adrantages  of  fur,  cxxild  not 

■j^    jiftiMot  T^f'Ff      The  Kingy  struck  vidi  die  drann- 

^-i^-^   stepped  Us  carriage,  and  requested  die   gende- 

•«^  %«Miia  ittve  tbe  goodness  to  infonn  him  haw  dn 

^^«wtt  ^iBppen*     **  If  your  Bfajesty,  (he  said  in  a  whisper), 

*<w  ^«mMd  do  as  I  do,  ptd  all  your  wardrok  #»  jmcr  Imck  «f 

<^  maty  you  would  be  as  warm  as  I  am."     And,  in  fact,  a 

WKon,  97  custom,  may  be  as  well  protected  from  cold  by 

aBodence  clothing,  unless  carried  to  an  extreme,  as  by  the 

)b«avier  and  more  substantiaL 

But  were  it  admitted,  that,  in  some  respects,  more  csgt^ 
O^Qy  during  sickness  and  old  age,  the  situation  of  the  poor 
iii&  not  so  eligible  as  those  who  move  in  the  higher  S|Aeres, 
m  have  more  wealth  at  command  ^  yet  the  circumstances  of 
ihe  lower  orders  ought  to  be  compared,  not  with  the  high- 
mc  vaaks  in  civilized  society,  but  with  man  in  a  baibaixjus 
Statfy  and  then  the  advantages  of  the  situation  in  which 
lliry  are  now  placed,  will  appear  more  evident.  Without 
l^oing  to  the  wilds  of  America,  or  to  the  forests  of  New 
Hdland,  let  us  consider  what  was  the  state  of  districts  in 
^ur  own  country,  in  times  not  very  remote.  It  is  reported, 
fii  die  most  respectable  authority,  that,  prior  to  the  year 
1745,  that  part  of  Scotbnd  called  Rannach,  in  the  interior 
pntt  of  the  Highlands,  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  pec^^le,. 
ii^KMe  mode  of  living  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
funiculars.  The  bulk  of  the  tenants  there  had  no  such 
flung  as  beds,  but  they  lay  on  the  ground,  with  a  little  hea- 
dier or  fern  under  them.  One  single  blanket  was  all  their 
bed-clothes,  excepting  their  body-clothes.  Their  houses 
were  miserable  huts,  into  which  one  could  not  enter  but 
iHi  aU4burs  \  and,  after  entering,  it  was  impossible  to  stand 

upright* 
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spri^.  Tbey  had  little  to  Ihre  on  %  and  gnun  was  ao  dt& 
licidt  to  be  had^  that  Aej  were  obliged  to  bleed  their  cows 
jKfeial  dmes  in  the  year^  to  boil  the  bloody  and  to  eat  it 
Ike  bread  *•  The  situation  of  this  district  is  now  complete- 
I^  jdtered  (  and  Us  inhabitants  enjoy  at  present  as  many  of 
d|p  comforts  of  life  as  any  of  their  neig'hbouxt.  ft  cannot 
le  doubted^  however,  that  eren  |he  cominoti  beg^pus  in 
jBcddand  now  possess  more  of  die  comforts  of  fife,  than 
HIS  formerly  enjoyed,  even  by  a  lugher  /lesciiption  of  perr 
yoBii  in  Hide  and  barbarpiis  ages* 

Nor  was  England  itself  in  a  better  state  about  two  or 
ftree^centuries  ago.  Erasmvs  ascribes  the  frequent  phiguef 
in  England,  ^  the  nastiness  and  dirt,  and  slovenly  habits 
among  the  people.    '<  The  floqrs,'*  says  &e,  <<  ai^  jcommon*- 

*  ly  of  clay,  strewed  with  nishes,  juuleir  wUfdi  lies,  uui- 

*  molested,  an  ancient  coUecdoo  of  beer,  grease,  fra^- 
y  meats,  bones,  spittle,  excrements  of  dogs  ^pA  cats^  and 
*^  every  thing  that  is  nasty  f«^ 

Holingshedj  who  lived  in  (Q^ueen  Siizabetli^s  mg^  gives 
a  very  curious  account  of  the  |dain^  or  rathier  rude  way  of 
Eving  of  the  preceding  generation.  Iliere  scarcely  was  a 
dumnev  to  the  houses,  even  in  considerably  towns.  The 
fire  was  kindled  by  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  sought  its  way 
out  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  windows :  The  houses  were 
nothing  but  walling,  piasteDed  over  with  clay :  The  people 
slept  on  straw  pallets,  and  had  a  good  round  bg  under 
their  head  for  a  pillow ;  and  almost  all  the  furniture  and 

■  «  > 

ntensils  were  of  wood  p  Such  representations,  however 
9rell  authenticated,  seem  hardly  credible  in  these  times. 

I  3  2, 

*  Statistical  Acqount  of  Scotland,  Parish  of  Fortingall,  Vol.  IL  p.  458. 
t  £ra«niQ8,  £pist.  432. 

f  See  Hume**  Hittory  of  £rglancl,  VoL  IV.  p.  449.$  and  Nott  ?/  mt  th^ 

^ndof^hat  Volume. 
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2,  Education. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  that  has  been  more  com* 
pletely  discussed  than  that  of  education  ;  not  only  has  every 
particular  connected  with  it  been  fretjuently  considered,  but 
it  has  been  treated  of  by  such  able  men,  as  a  Locke,  a  Mil«> 
^on,  a  Rousseau,  a  Helvetivis,  a  Chesterfield,  and  many 
pther  distinguished  authors,  who  have  anticipated  almost 
every  idea  in  a  moral  point  of  view y  including  politeness  o/ 
behaviour,  dbat  could  be  brought  forward  regarding  it  \  and 
in  various  pther  publications,  the  physical  part  of  education  has 
been  ably  explained  *.  Little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done, 
but  to  give  some  general  views  of  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  already  promulgated,  intermingled  with  such  observa- 
tions as  may  haye  occurred  to  the  author,  in  consequence 
of  his  own*  personal  experience  in  the  management  of  a  nu- 
merous family. 

The  importance  of  education,  both  physical  and  moral, 
cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  The  future  health  and  hap- 
piness of  every  individual  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  it.  At  the  samp  time,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  so  few  should  be  completely  educated.  Consider,  for 
a  moment,  how  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  helpless 
infant  reaches  maturity  ;  how  many  various  particulars  must 
be  adverted  to,  and  how  the  attention  of  the  parents  must 
be  distracted,  when  tliey  have  a  numerous  family  to  bring 
up.  These  difficulties  muut  embarrass  even  those  who 
possess  independent  fortunes  \  but  they  must  press,  with 

painful 

•  See  lej  ^uvrcs  de  Pierre  Camper,  edit.  1803  ,Vol.  III.  p.  223,  where 
he  writes  an  essay,  in  answer  to  the  question  publicly  proposed,  regarding 
the  rules  th*  most  proper  for  the  education  of  children,  and  tl)e  most  likely 
to  pr;.5ervc  man  in  good  health,  and  to  enable  Jim  to  reach  a  great  age 
\^z  .J-;,  litK-h.-iji's  Pomctiic  Xlcdi^lnc,  Chrp.  I. 
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painful  severity,  upon  persons  who  arc  placed  in  moderate 
ciit-umstanccsi  and  scil!  more  upon  such  as  are  compelled, 
from  the  profits  of  their  daily  labour,  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  iheir  famiUcs, 

In  considering  the  subject  of  education  in  general,  with- 
out alluding  to  particular  professions  or  situations  in  life, 
I  think  it  may  be  treated  of  under  the  following  heads  r 
1.  Food.  2.  Clothing.  3.  Air.  4'.  Exercise.  5-  Arause- 
metits.  6.  Habits.  7.  Health.  8.  Personal  appearance 
and  behaviour.  S.  Mental  information.  And,  10.  Moral 
and  religious  instruction. 

A  few  cursory  observations  on  each  of  these  hc.ids,  is  all 
that  the  limits  of  tliis  work  will  admit  of. 

I.  The  subject  of  diet  will  require  to  be  particularly  dis- 
cussed in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  so  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  much  upon  it  at  present.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  too  much  stress  seems  in  general  to  be 
bid  upon  the  necessity  of  the  child  being  nursed  by  the 
mother.  Where  that  can  be  eiFected,  it  certainly  ought  tc> 
be  preferred  ;  but  M'here  any  circumstance  renders  it  either 
■ncmrenient  or  impracticable,  tlie  milk  of  ttly  other  healthy 
woman  must  be  equally  nourishing;  nor  can  it  well  be 
doubted,  that  die  milk  of  a  nurse,  living  on  a  plain  diet, 
and  having  iiothing  hut  an  infant  to  attend  to,  must  be  more 
wholesome,  and  better  calculated  to  r^ar  a  healthy  child, 
thia  if  it  were  nourished  on  the  milk  of  its  own  mother,  if 
her  mode  of  living  was  either  luxurious  or  irregular,  or  if 
her  attention  were  distracted  by  a  number  of  other  avoca- 
tions *.  In  many  cases  it  is  attempted  to  rear  children,  not 
1 4  by 


*  The  iD^eiiioiu  auditor  of  tbf  ManuRlof  Health,  p.  S79.  hu  given  tu 
(me  judiciotu  obMmtiou  on  thit  lubject.    He  inturfci, "  tbat  rackliaf , 


by  the  milk  of  a  nursc»  but  by  the  spoon*  This  systeniji 
howeverf  cannot  possibly  be  recommended ;  and  the  most 
fatal  consequences  have  resulte4  fiom  it,  wherever  it  has 
been  tried  to  any  extent.  Where  the  experiment  has  been 
made,  Camper  observes,  that  the  milk  of  goats  has  been 
found  the  best  substitute  for  that  of  women ;  a  circumstance 
not  generaUy  known,  and  wlu^h  it  is  proper,  therefore,  tsi 
mention  ^. 

When  milk  becomes  no  longer  neeessary,  there  is  no  food 
more  wholesome  than  boiled  oatmeal,  with  milk  or  small« 
beer ;  the  meal,  however,  ought  to  be  properly  prepared, 
as  16  almost  uniformly  the  case  in  Scotland ;  that  is,  the 
^in  ought  first  to  be  thoroughly  dried  in  a  kiln,  it  ought 
then  to  be  cleared  from  the  husk,  and,  lastly,  ground  into 
meaL  The  flour  of  wheat  or  barley,  if  previously  dried  in 
the  same  way,  and  cleared  from  the  husk,  would  probably 
be  equally  wholesome ;  but  the  sl^in  has  no  nourishment  in 
it,  (in  barley  it  is  even  noxious,)  and  grain,  which  is  first 
dried,  and  then  boiled,  is  peculiarly  wholesome  f  •  If  pana- 
da 


if  accomptnicd  by  wrtkcets,  or  waat  of  mppetite,  u  tttcnded  by  the  liik 
of  bringing  on  the  tubercular  inBammatioD.  Yet^  whether  it  be  that 
novel  wrlteri  and  poets,  with  the  whole  race  of  Mntimental  pennien^ 
who  leexn,  at  it  were  tx  •gUk^  ignorant  of  the  human  economy,  though 
none  are  more  forward  to  gire  directions  retpecting  it,  have  succeeded  in 
tlicir  pcmiciuus  cilbrts  to  ttir  up  chc  tender  affectiuot  against  the  health,— ^ 
as  if  it  were  not  of  greater  importance,  that  a  mother  should  preserve 
herself  for  her  child,  than  give  it  the  breast  for  a  few  months, — ^we  do  aot 
always  prevail  by  our  endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  where  it 
i:»  most  hurtful." 

*  West  India  goats,  arc  eaftlly  fed,  have  no  rank  smell,  give  much  mtl1r« 
and  the  flesh  of  the  ewe-goat,  whrn  properly  fattened,  is  not  much  ilk- 
ferior  to  mutton ;  they  seem  to  be  a  race  of  animals  that  ought  to  be  pro* 
pagated  in  this  country. 

f  It  IS  proper,  at  the  sametime,  to  remark,  that  flour  of  wheat  is  bind* 
injr,  and  the  meal  of  oats  is  b^  tive.  Each,  therefore,  may  answer  test  u\ 
diiTuczit  ci:cumsi3nces. 
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da  te  used,  k  U  better  nu^de  of  biscuitt  tfcan  fennented 
braid. 

As  childfen  advance  in  years^  their  diet  mtttt  be  mone 
noviihkigt  but  ougbt  always  to  be  ritnple^  Camper  agreea 
vith  Plato  in  preferring^  for  the  children  of  therichi  roast-* 
cd  meat  to  bfuled.  It  is  singular  that  he  should  condemn 
poUrtoes  as  food^  more  espeeially  for  childit».  Owing  to 
tfarir  viseidity)  he  considers  them  as  indigestiUei  and  be 
qvotes  Boerhaave  in  support  of  that  opifiion.  But  it  is  pro- 
baUe  that  the  pob^toes  of  Holland  are  not  of  a  meally  sort, 
bat  glutinous^  and  consequently  difficult  to  digest.  He 
partieokurly  recommendB>  howeYer^  on  the  iuthpvity  of  Xe- 
nopben  wd  Loni  Bacon,  the  eating  of  watiear-ctesaes^  (eres- 
son  ^eoois,  the  nasturtium  aqu^Uumf)  the  use  of  whii^,  he 
pffimis  is  ^neirf  the  be^  means  of  preventing  putrefactions, 
whether  of  the  fluids  or  solids^.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best 
remedies  against  the  scurry,  tq  which  "we  are  all  more  or 
less  liable,  even  in  our  youth. 

In  regard  to  wine,  he  thinks  that  it  should  not  be  given 
fo  diOdren  but  once  a-day,  after  dinner,  and  th^,  in  snuU 
quantities.  Hippocrates  allowed  wine  to  young  people  i 
but  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  thought  they  should  not  taste 
it  till  they  were  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Clothing  must  also  be  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  work ;  it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  remark,  in 
this  place,  that  it  cannot  be  too  simple.  The  great  rule  to 
be  observed  is  this,  that  a  child  should  have  as  many  clothes 
as  are  necessary  to  keep  it  warm,  and  that  they  be  quite 

easy 


*  An  eminent  physician,  however,  ttates,  that  the  daily  utc  of  this 
herb  is  only  fit  for  strong  stomachs.  la  others  it  occasions  flatulence! 
and  eructation,  and  sometimes  heartburn. 
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.'easy  for*  its-  6ody.  Hapdiness,  properly^  does  not  donsidt 
in  going  thin  cIothed|  but  in  being  able,  well  clothed^  tb 
«tand  any  weather.    The  ero^pi  that  disease  so  fatal  to 

•  children,  is  principally,  if  not  altogether  owilig  to  thin 

clothing*.    •  ' 

•  • 

->  ..--.•  .-•  ...  I.    r 

S.  Pure  ^h-  is  more  essential  to  children  than  even  tp 
grown  people.  The  tenderer  the  organs,  the  more  sensibly 
they  must  be  afiected  by  any  defect  in  so  essential  a  reqiA- 
site  of  life.  In  «irarm  countries,  fewer  children  pertdif 
because  they  are  constantly  out  of  doors  ;  and  in  toUt  coun* 

•  tries,  tboee  cfaildrcf n  are  the  healthiest,  who  are  the  ttusnt 
-conimonly  in^  the  open  ain    Indeed,  being  hardily  reared, 

in  this  re^>ect;,'  lays  an  admirable  foundation  of  futuie 
strength  and  vigour.  Those,  for  instance,  who,  wheH 
youngj  have  constancy  breathed  the  pure  atmosphere  4i 
•the  mountaiiM  of  Wales,  of  Scotland,  or  of  Ireland,  never 
fail  to  experience  afterwards^  even  when  they  are  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  the  advan* 
tages  of  this  early  treatment.  They  resist  better  the  im- 
pression of  the  elements  \  they  are  less  liable  to  be  attack* 
cd  by  the  gout,  and  other  chronic  disorders  \  and  they  en* 
joy  health,  whilst  persons  of  the  same  age,  differently  bred 
lip,  are  the  martyrs  of  disease  f . 

4. 


*  The  celi-bnted  John  Hunter,  gave  the  fuUowing  receipt  for  rearisi: 
Itealthy  and  strong  children.  *'  Give  children,  from  their  birth,  plenty  c»f 
*''  milk,  plenty  of  sleep,  and  plenty  of  flanneL"  The  young  of  other  ini* 
mals  arc  well  protected  from  cold. 

f  Parent!  often  err,  however,  by  exposing  their  children  to  cold,  aod 
bathing  them  in  cold  seasons  of  the  year,  with  a  view  of  kirdtnimg  them. 
This  should  never  be  attempted,  without  great  precautioot  in  regard  to 
riothing.  The  young  of  all  animals  delight  ia  warmth.  To  fatten  catllc 
^md  poultry,  we  qius:  keep  them  warm. 
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..  4»  All  etfly^  jitMiticAi  to  cxecdte»  m  a  bfaach 
cal  education^  cannot  be:  too  swmgjiy-  rtcomnytfiJfd;^* 
The  andentSf  it  ii  well  known,  txmsideKd  what  they 
«died  the  GymsMie  am  -at  ione  4ff  the-  tflO^.  W^tial 
kaodiee  of  edticatknu  It  vfonld  be  in  vain,  )lpw)evlil^^to 
•maufitf  in  due  pltce,  to  explain  a  ftubjfBci;,  on  which  so 
anf  ttikUnea  Wff  bem!^«intt  f^.tbe  ne^ufe  and  ad- 
wwigf  of  TwMdi  yi»t.  be  diatfiMwed  in*  a  wbii^yiewt  ynrt 
.  wiiNi  WoilCff 


,r 


/Ihenr  ie  one  poijtity  <t  the -MfOie  tini^i.  whic^-itia  ppopf^r 
At^ake  nociceof  in  tbis'plac^.-:  Milton,  in  his  c^Tnctamr^ 

jusdy  ob4err?8,  that  thetnuoing  up  of  yoo^i 
dmndeted  as  complete  apl  'genArooa^'nnkiBf^^jt 
Jiit  auBi  t&peifonn  juidy,  akUfoUy^  and  magnanjimmaly, 
]A  die  officea,  bodi  private  and  public,  of  peace  and.war. 
!     Dn.diaie  piimriples,  I  considerit  cMenrial  dut  boya  ahould 
-     .he  tsline4  up  to  nulitary  exercises.    £fen  girls  are  tfaei  bet- 
■Inrtojie  tanght  how  to  march*    It  makes  them  erect  in 
.iMf  posture,  and  teaches  them  how  to  .babpoei  tkfijrbodiep 
pnperlyy  when  either  walking  ot  dancings    It  a)so  opens 
their  chest,  and  improves  their  shape  and  appearance     In 
reprd  to  military  exercise  for  boys,  not  only  marching, 
but  learning  the  use  of  the  musket  is  so  essential,  in  these 
critical  times,  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  die  military  spirit^ 
of  the  nation,  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced  by  legislative 

authority, 


*Dr  Beddoes,  in  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Consumptions,  attributes 
than  io  nuidx  to  inactivity,  that  exercise,  properly  managed,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  would  frequently  prevent  that  fatal  disorder,  to  which  the  ua^ 
tires  of  these  kingdoms  arc  so  peculiarly  liable.     P.  11 7-1 25. 

f  See,  in  particular,  G3rmnastic8ior  Youth,  or  a  Guide  to  Healthful  and 
Amosmg  Exercises,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  C.  G.  Saltcman,  translated 
from  the  German.  Printed  a|  London,  in  one  vol.  8vo«  a  work  of  con- 
ciderable  s^t. 
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individuals  are  exposed,  and  to  know  how  to  act  ■when  ailj* 
■infonunate  accident  happens,  is  a  most  essential  branch  of 
education  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected.  This 
subject  has  been  lately  taken  up  by  an  intelligent  German 
author,  who,  in  his  Catechism  of  Health  ',  has  pointed  out 
the  various  particulars  connected  with  their  preservatiori 
and  health,  in  which  children  ought  to  be  instructed ;  and 
which  contains  information  which  every  individual  would 
6nd  useful  in  his  progress  tlirough  life.  Some  work  of 
llie  same  description,  belter  ad^iptcd  to  the  manncn  and 
mode  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  would 
be  a  most  useful  publication,  a  knowledge  of  which  ought 
to  he  disseminated  throughout  all  our  public  seminaries. 

9.  Philosophers  differ  as  to  the  ngcs  when  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  should  begin,  Qtiintilian  rccommcndB  three 
years,  Plato  six,  Aristotle  seven,  and  Chtysippus,  on  the 
Other  hand,  asserts,  that  parents  may  instruct  their  children 
Bt  all  ages.  Aristotle  justly  observes,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  reprehensible,  dun  to  exact  too  much  from  childreni 
at  an^  age,  for  great  fatigue  of  body  must  injure  the  tnindi 
snd  too  great  exertions  of  'the  mind  are  prejudicial  to  the 
bodyf. 


•  S«  the  Caiecbijm  uf  Heilili,  idi-ctcil  xnd  irAittUiciI  trooiiltc Cer' 
muigfDrFauN,  primed  at  £duiUurgb,aiuio  1797.  '    _ 

I  The  foUowing  ol»er*ationi,  traottnitted  lo  me  bf  a  rtipectaU*  Mud, 
lipae  tliii  intcfcninit  lulijci't,  merii  particular  atttntion.  "  Ai  hr  w  te> 
prJi  bcalih,  1  ibink  llie  modtm  lyiinn  of  cdacalioii,  which  i«  made  lo 
TORimnicc  ahnciM  wilb  infancy,  txircxaelj  njircbenaibU.  I  do  mm  mj 
that  ibr  liiunan  faculiin  an  iDCajiable  o(  cierciM  u  a  Very  catkj  ptriuil: 
but.  I  apprcbcnil,  ibtf  mi)',  be  eiercitnl,  pcrlMtly  conuMFiil  willi  ItcaMi, 
,ni  a  manticr  even  murtp  unJul  ihau  in  book-lHrniug.  You.  fiir,  vba 
knuww  mucbof  tgiinlture  and  runl  ifTiin,  n*eJ  tuil  \te  infomwd,  thai 
,  (Wt  tenmira  clvn-w  wmrtime*  po-tnt  nmt  uKfuI  Imowlcdf:*  thaamtf 
philoicpbni; 
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.  TBie  jtmBo'df .  rhikiwmrdiii^  tebe*  diiAtatiiicjuch  tf 
9Mriui^as3iotito  diftguat  tliem»  •'«r  to  oialie  tfatem  abMiikm- 

•    f  ' 

pfUimhiik ;  sod  that  Homer  and  ^nd^  dp  not  ^potain  all  jthat  is  requi^ 
Qil'ft/iillft^lft  Itenri  1  ^e  i.  Mka^'Ble  difi^raice  lieiweai  duldmi. 
4|lm|iAJa|itHinciiiD^oUt^  aad  iti  tfatcovatrj*    TI»iBiiBwr»-tiioagi^ 

KBr  I  w^  loMMr  nouung  of  die  growth  Aid  progrcM  of  the  commonest 
9HguiU^  and  atittligl  of 'tba  animal  craaiioa.  Tlw  eontcmptnoiis  term 
mimsu  4fWcli  UVa^plitd  id  tta;  Mappkhand  t»  beeipMmof 
iWriBMcaiKf  in  e:?«t^  tht^g  be^fjnid  the  pcecincts  of  the  Iwff^i  and 
Hfifeilttl^  'wiBAJd  nitKer'',that  o^  spd'sfibuld  begnntj'  of  a  fiilse  qiiap^tjr« 
lual^r  n  CMdrafltftfe  |welk  tfuB  igiki^ 
JlfwWnll  are  intaffwjmdi  .•  . 

'  y'ThBledncation,  of  the  body,  does -^ot,  hofwcver,*  preclude  that,  of  the 
lUff 'jHad^'if  lpM|lle  ]ii«  not;  S&  tbo  great  a  hqrry^  there  is  tune  enoa|^ 

Q|;t|pd  the  powe^  of  the  siind  aire'geiifi]^j,if  j^jtfise  caiea,  oierpowered 
yaltliflrtaffd  i&Dkd  eifaadtted  body^  '  When  the  bones  and  cartilages  are 
iitfi  Aa  mmmt  unHrting»  the  whole  tlbdy  k  iJudadns  of  blood  Tetiel»» 

■j^i^  m  »ye,  I^  action,  stability  to  th^  ftaae..  .  I^ofidence^in  the  un- 
wmfA^^Siuidlm  dt  natiife',  hu  pointed  this  oiitilbf  young  persons 
ttn  teaaady  'endure  a  state  of  bodily  inactivity.  They  should  range  a« 
aiQog  the  woods  and  fields,  be  encouraged  in  acdve  sports;  and,  as  I  be« 
Are  observed,  there  are  many  ideas  to  be  gained  without  the  aid  of  books. 
At  least  I  would  deprecate  strongly  too  much  re8train^  My  own  youth, 
liljl5,  was  spent  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  field  sports.  At  that  period,  I 
could  not  correctly  spell  my  own  language,  knew  little  of  Latin,  nothing 
of  French,  or  Greek,  or  mathematics ;  but  between  that  age  and  20^ 
I  Mid  time,  (and  under  great  disadvantages),  to  acquire  a  mass  of  know- 
higt  equal  to  that  of  most  of  my  age ;  and  to  the  wild  tenor  of  my  youth 
i  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  vigorous  constitution  I  now  enjoy,  and  L. 
now  can,  I  believe,  b^ar  a  sedentary  life  much  better,  because  my  early 
yaaswere^n^^  sedentary;  perhaps,  indeed,  my  mind  is  more  vigorous 
for  ires  well  aa  my  body ;  besides  that,  having  a  fondness  for  study,  my 
tttacftaicBt'to  it,  attt  time  of  life  when  young  people  are  too  apt  to  fancy 
^ktf  kaw  attained  sufficient,  kept  me,  I  believe,  out  of  vice.  What  is 
kufcusd  also,  at 'rather  an  advanced  period  is  better  learned. 

*  There  ik^  however,  tme  reason  for  exacting  some  application  from 
Wtai^' people,  bot  not  in  the  trery  tender  years :  and  that  is,  to  prevent 
ibtm  fSTMi  eontraeting  Idle  habits.     For  this  red^on,  the  indolent  should 

always 


ble,  a  source  of  amuEenient*  and  never  coiuidered  as  a  bur- 
densome task.  It  is  oC  use  »  make  litem  recite  tbeir  i«t- 
■ons  wtiK  a  Joud  voice,  aad  tg  get  ouuijr  of  them  by  heub 
,  To  what  extent  the  memory  should  be  exercised*  »t  the 
Bama  time,  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  Ii  is  ceruialf 
right,  whete  a  youth  has  naturally  a  good  memory,  to  give 
k  ample  occupation  -,  but  to  foice  it  too  much,  weakens  xhfi 
intellectual  faculties,  and  injures  the  health.  It  i»  better  td 
exercise  the  talents  and  judgment  than  to  overload  the  ne^ 
mory.  , 

Among  the  rarious  blanches  of  knowledge  to  be  acqaiic4 
in  youth,  that  of  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  most  importiUiEf 
and  it  ought  to  be  more  attended  to  than  is  generally  the 
case.  Indeed,  unless  children  are  accustomed  to  figures  it 
a  pretty  early  period  of  life,  they  lake  a  dislike  to  the  study> 
and  a  prejudice  against  all  professions  whete  arithmetic  is 
necessary  ;  whereas,  in  every  situation  in  life,  a  knowledge 
of  this  useful  science  is  essential. 

It  is  highly  proper,  when  children  arc  a  little  advanoad  in 
life,  to  accustom  them  to  repeat  speeches,  and  to  niik«  them 
read  them  aloud,  one  after  the  other.  To  read  a(oud«  aoine 
instructive  work  like  the  Spectator,  &c.  is  an  excellent 
practice,  both  for  young  and  old,  and  a  wholesome  exer- 
cise. In  this  way,  they  are  accustomed  to  it  early  i  utf 
prejudiccagainst  it  is  removed;  and  much  useful  kjtowlcdge 
inay  be  disseminated  in  a  family. 


^wfp  tx  (ompdlcd  10  cither  wmc  bodUy^«r  nuitt*!  titnloa..  Miitb(# 
^  I  iir|^n{  rlui  bu  moril  cocnimi  iliould  be  lucd,  at  ihai  Iwliiu  at  «f- 
^n.  obt^eacr,  siul  rcgulu-lEjr,  ihmlil  uot  b«  enRirceJ-  ])ni,iaiU«d,  Sir, 
ih*  maikni  ijuma,  from  ili*  conGacmait  ol  tht  ttuntiy,  whcta  turn  <« 
■Milcr  mux  DM  venture  abnad,  lor  (ur  ol  Mtiliaj  iltcii  (fock*,  <u  b^lim 
if|t«  1  dlieli,  10  tb*  niDfioonrat  o(  tht  infuil  >nniiu.-7,  arlKrc  ikty  bun 
^uj  ihinft  M  be  ifitnrtriU  uoltanwd,  or  it  Itut  forgoiiMi,  u  wutly 
riBbvnuvc  of  hcslih  and  vifvtt,  aai  a  ulcuUud  gniutUj  to  nwnaM 
|h(  Iwnly  Britiih  net." 


t  lit  I 

As  dmAMk  tmM  oAm  be  admitted  to  new  privileges  la 
IW  ftllly»  MVreakfattingiii  die  pirilmr  with  theii  patents, 
£iriag»iirdridlingteatliereiftc.  &c.  I  have  found  it  a  good 
Tufep  so  pet  them^  for  a  month  before  the  privilege  is  given, 
«  «  H  stmt9  tffnoknimt**  iaeisdng  on  their  acquiring,  in  the 
flimsyflQaw  personal  accompUthment,  as  a  good  carriage, 
ftc  I  Mi  persnaded  that  much  may  be  efleiited  in  carry- 
Sag  on  die  education  of  children  by  means  of  such  arts, 
vUdi  are  infinitelf  preferable  to  harshness  or  severity. 

With  a  numerous  family,  it  is  necessary  to  have  classes 
far  speliiiig,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra^y,  ftc^  %  and  the 
giviiig  of  little  premiums  to  those  who  excel  htt  been  found 
fiiienifly  useiul.  They  generally  get  them  according  to 
imt  yoArss  but  still,  the  apprehension  of  losing  a  placet  and 
alilde  prcmium  also,  keeps  up  the  diligence  of  the  more 
fMiriy  I  whilst  the  hopes  of  an  accidental  higher  premium, 
sad  of  a  better  place,  excites  the  diligence  of  the  younger* 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  bene- 
ficial caaseqoences,  than  the  plan  of  annually  drawing  up  an 
account  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  educadon 
of  diiMren*  In  such  accounts,  which  ought  to  be  subscrib- 
ed by  the  children  themselves,  a  summary  ought  to  be 
given,  of  the  progress  they  have  made  within  the  period  of 
the  year,  the  books  they  have  read,  the  masters  they  have 
attended,  &c.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  where  there 
is  a  very  numerous  family,  to  carry  the  plan  universally  in- 
to effect. 

In  regard  to  schools ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  healthy  boys 
ought  to  be  sent  to  public  schools,  were  it  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  those  scenes  in  which  they  must  afterwards 
bustle*.     As  to  ghls,  on  die  other  hand,  a  private  education 

K  is 

• 

*  A  verj  intciU^CDt  corretpondent  bai  remarked,  tlat  the  mode  uf  in- 

ttrucilun 
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excepting  for  a  year  or  twoi  previous  to  their  b 
tduced  into  life.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  proper  fouiida- 
t  bid  at  schools  for  girls,  in  regard  to  writing,  spelling, 
ihtiKtic,  music,  dancing,  and  other  essential  ;Lccomplish- 
metits.  At  large  schools,  there  ate  too  many, for  all,  or  almost 
any  one,  being  properly  attended  to.  The  foundation  ahoulil 
therefore  be  laid  at  borne,  under  tlie  eye  of  an  aHectioiutc 
parent.  After  that  is  accompli  sited,  a  public  school  may  be 
of  tisc,  for  one,  or  even  two  years,  to  complete  the  educatioti 
tlms  fouiidcil,  to  eicitc  emulation,  to  see  more  into  tbc 
character  of  others,  and  to  shake  olF  a  Utile  of  the  rustic 
timiliarity  of  family  life. 


'  10.  There  still  remains  that  most  important  of  all  the 

I  brandies  of  education,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  cha- 

I  racter,  and  the  laying  a  proper  foundation  of  rcUgtous 

I  principles. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  so  extensive  a  subject  can  be 
I  much  dwelt  upon  tn  a  work  hke  the  present,  more  cspeci- 

I  ally  as  this  is  a  particular  th;it  is  very  generally  atteiuled 

^H^^ly  at  least,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
^^^^■ktntry  where  any  individual  is  born.  In  addttioa  to 
^^^^■Re,  the  celebrated  Helvetius  has  recommended  a  nwro/ 
^^^^^HerAun,  and  given  an  example  of  it,  which,  in  many  res-- 

•triKtion  SBd  dliclpline  now  pnmrd  it  our  pnlilic  ichonh  i>  nbxilBe, 
■ad  not  ad.qiud  to  die  tiiaa,  Tbe  bo^  ore  mlw  too  OTmrniu>,«iird  tlieit 
moiJ^li  u)J  hi.ilih.  ihcrcfore.fanaot  lie  fimpaly  Ukcu  eirt  ol.  He  COD- 
ndrn.  Uiercforr,  a  private  ifboot,  »htr(  ih«r*  ire  fnnii  «'  In  SO  hajt, 
inftuNly  ptrtmbln.  I  appm**  of  uich  •  Khsol,  ■■  ptepBraldrv  tv  « 
Itffm  cat  t  ud  t  wn  isiiiArd  iliat  ihe  gnu  publn  Kbook  migkt,  in  v»- 
Hoii>  rapcru.  be  ^milf  itnpniTcd.  But  with  ail  thajr  diaatlnnocn,  I 
am  *aiuliwl,  ihii  ■  boy,  ctntincd  fvr  ■»■*(  lifr,  vtiflit  to  Inn  liia  tkniul 
(ducaiiea  nm^leud  A  ittna.  ' 
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pectSf  is  drawn  up  with  ability*.  This  hint  might  be 
greatly  unproTed  upon,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  atten<* 
don  of  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  improvement 
of  the  rising  generation  f.  The  points  most  particularly 
to  be  inculcated  on  youthful  minds  are  principally  the  fol- 
lowing : — A  strict  regard  to  truth ;— Fidelity  to  promises 
or  engagements ; — A  horror  at  the  violation  of  property, 
niAoat  which  civilized  society  could  not  exist  for  a  mo- 
Aent^; — Affection  for  their  more  inmiediate  connexions, 
rince,  as  Doctor  Johnson  remarks,  relations  are  ready-made 
fcieilds ;— A  warm  attachment  for  the  interest  of  the  coun* 
try  where  they  reside ; — And  a  deep  conviction  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Deity,  and  the  necessity  of  obeying  his  com- 
tkiands,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

I  have  thus  thrown  together  a  few  hasty  observations 
bn  the  subject  of  education,  some  of  which  are  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  one  who  has  been  blessed  with  a  more 
linmerous  family  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  literary 
men,  (namely,  thirteen  children,)  and  he  trusts  they  will 
fmtijh  faints  to  others  which  they  may  improve  upon,  and 

K  2  adapt 


*Stc  X  Treatiie  oo  Man,  a  posthumous  work  by  Helvetius,  translato 
td  hj  Doctor  Hooper,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  printed  at  London,  anno  1777> 
Vol,  n.  p.  413. 

f  I  would  particularly  recommend  this  to  the  attention  of  Mr  Lindley 
Murray,  of  Doctor  Mavor,  of  Mrs  Edgeworth,  of  Madame  Genlis,  or  of 
ionic  other  distinguished  author  who  has  written  on  education ;  or,  let 
the  religious  and  moral  catechisms  be  combined,  leaving  out  of  the  former 
aU  abstruse  doctrines  beyond  the  usual  reach  of  youthful  minds. 

}  Helvetius  justly  remarks,  that  the  preservation  of  property  is  tlic 
most  sacred  of  all  rights.  If  one  could  reap  the  harvest,  where  anothei- 
had  ploughed  the  land  and  sowed  the  seed,  no  man  would  plough  or 
sow,  and  the  whole  country  would  be  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  famine* 
From  the  moment  that  any  one  can,  with  impunity,  usurp  the  property 
of  another,  mankind  return  to  the  state  of. war,  all  society  is  dissolved, 
and  mcs  must  fly  from  tach  other  like  lioas  sipd  tygers,  V&l.  XL  p.  ^15. 


adapt  to  du  pteubar  cuconitt 
pUccd. 

3.  OCCOPA- 

It  m  impcHJble  that  any  gi 
toithont  a  gvm  divcnity  of  o 
.  One  portion  of  the  community  i 
aential  p^tpaaei  ot.  ptoridiog  fa 
othcri'WUl  bt  employed  in  th 
learned  ^nktionh  at  law,  divii 
in  defiending  tk*  country,  rather 
foreign  commerce  j  in  the  manu 
calculated  either  for  foreign  oi  d< 
lasdyi  otfaera  in  the  varioui  profi 
luxury,  the  pltaMire*>  and  the  r 
pile. 

In  Cduidtsing.the  aiibject  o 
UHulip  civibxed  ■ociety,moreei 
health  and  kmgerity,  I  think  I 
priety,  be  divided  into  the  foUov 
rioua  in  die  covotryi  or  hntband 
towns  and  village^  or  the  manuf; 
borioua  under  ground^  or  Ae  au 
by  land»,of  the  military  clau  | 
The  oqmmcTcial  clats  {  7.  The 
The  Toluptuous  in  the  country  | 
ed  cUm  I  and,  laatly,  The  politl 
of  these  chuse*,  or  in  tbdr  respe 
enu,  erery  individual  in  a  great 
ception  of  the  poor,  whether  » 
included.  "'    *  ,  "" 

1.  'WWimit^pangeoienttei 
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iiat  of  the  kmbandnuDitiiiiiM  be  aoedontsd  the  most  im* 
povtant  and  essentialy  for  without  their  industry  in  i^iiig 
ioody  no  pcriitical  society  could  possibly  be  maintained. 
Thar  labours,  therefoD9r«8ittsl  be  accounted  the  basis  on 
iriudb  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  every  pohtical  com- 
uwftiiy 'httUI  ttfpmiAi  and  iS^hfti»mieviiAnia^^B\i&^mit 
qmOBK^^'^tibcAawknt  provisiomr^be?  taistd|T)a  ^taic  can 

^9M%iM(iMii  <rf  the  hosbandmaw-  h ill. i)eB»  repcetented 
liMiAia^Mndde  to  heflkh  lind  longnriiyii  Eiigagvdpit! is 
mifht  intoellmit  tottsy  r  Arhren  •ffeh«froin  die.^fatremity  of 
harai^eok^ "exposed  t«  aH  tK»  jnclmencits'^of  thk  «de<^ 
4riHP|  tlMisift  wear  out  the  belt  constitutkxiSf;<and  extremfe 
MFigiriiPiiienre  to  be  ascribed  to  unfeammoh*  strength? of 
fitAiXf  tfiM  to  fine  air  and  climate,  otheswise  die  efitot^ 
tf  tiilM'i^duld  be  more  equally  felt  \  *  Bevsons  employed 
in  agricidture,  however,  possess  many  advantages  in  point 
rf  bsdih  r*  Hie  labour  indeed  is  eonstant^^'bat^niit  in  'ge- 
ilMFsdirioleiit  at  either  to' exhaust- the  (Kvmgth  bytover 
cWMMj^oif  to  excite  any  weakening  degree  f  of  discharge 
kf  l^ertpiration.    The  variety  of  employmenr  ts  also  a  fa^- 
voitrable  circumstaiKe ;  the  air  they  breathe  is  pure  xnd 
ancoiitaminated  by  any  noxious  vapours ;  the  diet  is  in  gc- 
ifctil  ^ntiolesome )  the  hours  they  keep  are  regular  5  the 
rtuhdis  iH  a  great  measure  exempted  from  care  and  anxie- 
ty \  tfrfd'they  arte  exposed  to  fewer  temptations  to  vice  than 
those  who*  Hve  in  crowded  society  f  • 

K3  2. 
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•  Sutistical  Account  of  Scotland,  XJarish  of  BothweU,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  302. 

f  See  these  paniculan  more  fully  enUrgcd  upon,  in  a  very  ingenious  es- 
Y  OB  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture, 
^y  Vr  Falconer,  printed  separately,  anno  178S,  and  also  published  in  the 
^ti»  y^'^  of  tiie  paper*  of  the  Bath  Spcicty.  U  is  uid,  that  a  terapc 
5--ac  S^^^^  is  on  the  whole,  the  most  healthy  of  all  professions. 


(  1«  ] 

2.  The  manufacturing  class  are  th«neit,  in  potntol 
portance,  to  husbandnKn ;  for  food  itself  would  be  of  littfp 
avail  without  ihe  advantages  which  their  labours  producci 
in  particular,  cliosc  of  clotliing  and  shelter.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  that,  amidst  the  variety  of  these  nunufactureat 
some  of  them  must  be  unwholesome ;  and  ycc,  unless  per- 
sons were  induced  to  enter  into  these  professions,  one  half 
of  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life  would  be  tost  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Measures,  howerer,  might  cer- 
tainly be  thought  of,  by  wliich  this  great  source  of  humaii 
misery  might  be  considerably  diminished.  For  inslancr* 
wherever  any  machine  could  be  invented  ihal  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  manual  labour  in  any  unwholesome  profes< 
iion,  tlie  use  of  such  machine  ought  certainly  to  be  pro- 
moted, by  prt*ate  assiitanco  and  public  encouragement. 
Laws  ought  also  to  be  enacted,  (such  as  those  in  lbs  ootun 
trade],  by  which  the  use  of  machinery,  in  any  degree  hort- 
jiil  to  the  health  and  coostitutions  of  the  manufacttneni 
ought  to  be  prohibited.  It  would  be  eitremcly  destrableto 
publish  works  pointing  out  the  meinE  of  using  prccautiont, 
by  which  manufaciuies,  necetaarily  onwhotesomei  may  b« 
carried  on  in  a  manner  less  prejudicial  than  otherwiae  ntuc 
be  the  case.  A  work  of  this  sort,  m  tkr  dueatrttfrnrtifiem, 
was  puhUthcd  by  a  respectable  author  above  a  centnry  ago, 
d  has  since  been  translated  into  English  ;  but  ihough  we  - 
ln«e  beeonte  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  that  ever 
L  nbted,  no  work  has  since  been  wtttKn  on  the  san>e  inte« 
1  fcsting  subject  by  any  nauTc  of  this  country  *.  Those  in^. 
diridoali 


nncb,  SMM  IToSi  tmtUtMl  by  Or  Smm 'mo taqjbh,  ^td  |-trrt 
l.fll  uuw  IT«<.  moAa  il«  btlr  of.  ■*  ■  Duwimtua  •■  riiiliiiiit  riiwin," 
Vyj  FroL  BoCbaa,  v>4  »  Tinun  n  ibe  KHMti  ol  Tnatmum,  bjr  ■ 
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j^nduals  who  lose  their  health  in  occupations  which  are 
da^genms  in  themaelveat  but  useful  to  society,  ought  to 
be  Bwwtiiinrd,  in  their  old  age,  in  a  comfortable  manner, 
either  at  die  public  ezpence,  or  induced,  hj  means  of 
fnendly  eodetiea,  to  secure  a  proper  provision  to  them- 
lehres*. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  it  is  most  expedient 
tehate  manufacturers  collected  in  towns  or  great  villages, 
«  scattered  over  the  iiountry.  Whatev^^  may  he  the  case 
iav^acd  to  profit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
beahh,  that  the  latter  plan  is  the  most  advantageous  i  and 
die  happy  effects  which  have  resulted  from  i^  both  in 
tbe  weetem  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  northern  parts  of  Ire* 
landlf  must  render  it  desirable  that  such  a  system  should 
be  more  generally  extended* 

5h  The  mining  class  certainly  forms  a  most  important 
and  valuable  body  of  the  community,  without  whose  aid, 
tiany  branches  of  manufacture  could  not  be  carried  on, 
and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  could  not  be  enjoyed* 
There  are  some  mines,  as  those  of  lead,  which  arc  certain- 
ly unwholesome,  and  tlie  idea  of  working  under  ground  is 
uonatural.  But  there  are  several  instances  of  old  age  among 
miners  fi  and,  when  they  are  put  on  a  proper  system,  tliey 

K  4  are 


Rimazuni.   There  are  some  general  observations  on  the  diseases  of  trades- 
men, in  Valangin  on  Di(;t,  p.  64.  and  the  Manual  of  Health,  p.  1 28. 

*  Where  a  manufacture  is  ixiglUy  prejudicial,  as  that  of  white  lead  (in 
which  a  healthy  man  is  destroyed  in  three  years),  it  would  be  a  good  rc> 
gulation  to  employ  none  but  condemned  criminals  in  it,  to  whom  a  re^plt< 
would  be  mercy. 

f  As  John  Taylor,  a  miner  in  I^eadliills,  Scotland,  who  lived  to  132 
years  of  age ;  and  the  old  miner  in  Switzerland,  whose  body  was  dissected* 
A  particular  account  ef  Taylor  is  ^iveu  iu  Smellie's  Phil,  of  NaL  HisL 
VqL  I.  p.  528. 
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are  as  strong  ami  healtliy  as  oibcr  men.     It  Is  well  known, 

ihat  the  tninvrs  of  Cornwall  arc  remarkable  for  their  mcngth, 

,  the  Cornui  Aug  liaviiig  long  been  celebrated  i  and  it  appetn, 

y,frwn  the  most  undoubted  autboritjr,  that  the  coUicts  of 

I  .^Alloa  in  Scotland,  are  aa  healthy  as  anjr  dcKTiption  at  p«>> 

-pie  can  well  bo*.  ..... 

r  '^ 

I  ,^   4.  The  milttsry  class  arct  in  general,  strong  and  heakliyi 

auiic  especially  where  they  are  kejit  under  a  proper  tystem 

of  discipline.     Indeed,  those  soldiers  who  hare  Burvived 

the  dangers  of  war  are  remarkable  for  long  life.     They 

,  are  generally  stout  and  vigorous  men  i  and  the  regularity,  to 
which  surviving  soldiers  must  have  accustomed  iheimelwe, 
whilst  the  careless  and  disorderly  drop  ofF,  the  erect  po*- 
lurc  to  which  ihey  have  been  trained,  and  being,  of  courte, 
men  well  formed  by  nature,  and  habiiujted  to  march  nd 
walk  well,  (which  familiarizes  them  to  a  natural  and  healthy 

.,fxcrcise,)  all  combing  in  their  favour  f.  i.- 

5.  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  the  Ufr  of>  sn- 
faring  people  was  unfarourablc  to  health  and  longnftyi 
but  more  accurate  invcstiftaiion  has  proved  the  coiitmy. 
.The  (ablcs  communicated  from  Greenwich  HespitaI'vre 
Etronj;Iy  in  support  of  the  idea,  that  the  watery  element  in 
not  nnfriend'y  to  the  human  frame,  more  especially  if  at- 
tention 


*  Srr  Sritinirjt  Actnunt  of  iirniUnJ,   Poiiih  at  Alliu,   Vt.L   V'"- 
p.  GI3  i  MR  «l  SiO  M>ni«rt,  ntak  utd  fcmjlc.  *niui  IT9?,  SG  wrr*  ^hor*      | 

t  Dr  lirtum'i  Obwmliirai  on  ihr  Htollh  nf  ihf  S(>tdin  will  be  dMaU-     j 
rtl  in  P»Tt  \n. — Tbere  an  rtitnt  lueful  obKraWinu  cm  llw  wmc  nbjtn       { 
In  Uic  hGliiAry  Ventor,  prinud  in  9  «(>l&  fva,  anao  IflIM,  Vol.  L  1^. 
rtr  It.  p.  8.     B(«  Alio  Xonophon'i  IiutructkHu  let  ■  G«nml  of  Ctv>)ti , 
pdmrd  lij  Smf  non,  Si  Mirhi'i  Lwif ,  lAmduii,  ituin  1  toj,  lo. 


tandm :  bt  faid  ta  liu&r^ktMi  Ha  ^they  achrflrite'  uryeafrs. 
JbBWgtlM  ovt^yniMiMritif  Gt^einrldi  Hdi|n^;  there 
mtq^m  lt03/>ttirc»ty-diree>abi>ve-ri|;litf^  tad  no  less  a 
BOoiUr  tbflti  niiisty^sbr  atnong'die  iit^peiisioiiers^  making 
a:all'eiis;liiitidrcri  aodtfaree^  onto!  four  thmuand tone 
buidred  and  nine  individuals.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  otf)itted» 
tbttf  by  die  improrements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Ak  of  teamen  by  the  celebrated  Cookey^^<iMitalify  on 
bMrd  of  bis  ship  was  less  thm  ii^ithtf^blitalMM'coihifa^ 
•AiCioan  be  mentioned  *•  -  ..>/»!     .  •-.  ,i^:>>  . 

*  fii^Qie'ComtteteiatclassiiriMSviKtirstftaiJc^ 
'WSjflBt-  desttoyed  by  bsnardoiis  SpMtbtlMy'  fiave '  stfdng 
eUmstoksaitli  andiiongovityi.  Tbetr  kbbor  is  iwtop- 
piMsi»e^  and  they  have  eome  leisure  at  oommtod,  iMch 
diey  can  devote  to  air  and  exercise.  Hose  who  deal  in 
teiBl;  eommeieey  oompose  a  largic  proportion  of  that  mid- 
dEng  class  of  sodetyi  which  are  justly  accounted  not  the 
ksst  valuable  of  the  whole  community.  They  are  in  gene* 
Tsledocated,  well  informed^  with  obliging  dispositions;  and, 
when  their  business  thrives,  are  likely  to  lead  comfortable 
and  happy  lives.  Indeed,  as  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don once  remarked,  no  other  rank  of  the  people  kn^  so 
well  in  what  true  comfort  consists. 

7.  The  voluptuous  in  towns,  or  those  who  follow  pleasure 
as  their  occupation,  including  also  artists,  actors,  and  all 
those  who  administer  to  the  luxuries  of  a  wealthy  capital, 
are  a  numerous  class  in,  every  wealthy  country,  and  are 

'    seldom 


'  *  The  means  recommended  in  Dr  '!rit>tter*t  MtdUlna  KauHui  will  be 
paitimlatly  mentioned  in  Patt  HI.  when  the  me^tns  of  pretenring  the 
Health  of  lailors  are  more  particularly  discut&cd. 
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•eldom  distingwshed  for  health.  Indeed,  hour  can 
cspcctecU  ^at  those  who  tliint  of  nothing  bui  Knsual  ciw 
jojrmenti,  and  who  would  sacrifice  any  tiling  for  the  gratt- 
fication  of  a  moment,  can  be  healthy^  or  can  live  long. 
'Without  dwelling  on  tlic  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  % 
I  Ax  irregutariiy  of  the  hours  they  keep,  and  their  u 
[  ingly  ninning  after  trifling  objcas,  must  be  pern 

Tliey  soon  get  into  a  weak  and  irritable  state,  and  4 
I  life  becomes  a  burden  to  theauelves  and  others. 

B.  The  voluptuons  in  the  country,  hare  great  advantages 
r  tmx  their  town  rivals,  at  least  in  point  of  health.  Tbeir 
I  fnirsuitSf  howeTcr,  are  not  much  more  important.     The  eXf 

«rci>e  they  cake,  though  often  too  violent,  hardens  their 
k  feune,  and  gives  them  a  robust  and  manly  appcanincp  ;  but 
I  those  who,  in  their  youth,  have  directed  ilieir  attention  al- 
>at  eiclusivcly  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  when  they 

gee  old,  have  no  resource  but  one,  and  in  general  fly  to  the 
I  bottle  as  their  only  means  of  consolation:  This,  if  earned 

to  excess,  soon  terminates  their  career. 

9.  The  learned  professions,  and  those  who  direct  their 
L  «ttencianio  study,  have  seldom  reached  great  longevifv. 

The 


*  Tht  b«*t  work  apen  ihi*  mibjeM  it  Timot'i  E«a>  uir  In  MiUiIia  da 

_  !ii<  du  Moiutr.      Ii)  rejpird  to  iIiqm  who  admiiiuier  to  tlie  plcuutu  o( 

I  She  licli.  1  ann'mrd  a  unj^ilar  book,  cllled  "  The  Tlieipiiu  Uiclioiiity, 

t  Ururabc  Biography,'  prinlMl  in   I  *o1.  Bvo.  uino  IbOS,  nfwre 

I    ^*re*rc  tkr['-)in  of  ihc  Uto  of  ihe  prinripil  dranutiiM,  cnmpOKr^ 

p  MMigtri,  *ci»rt,  aai  Mttmct  of  the  uoited  kingitom,  amounllng,  in 

I'  all,  10  alxfcu  TOO;  and,  of  (he  whole  numbet,  tbtre  are  ua]}'  two  iU*> 

tincu'tlwl  b^  gitu  i(r,  Dunclf,  Chula  Macklin,  ■  nalive  of  IretuiJ, 

whoitn4iaiboviloo,itioniciaitsi,u>dCer*rnn,imtuu;i>n,  probaUy 

""*•**"'  '"tfi  who  wu,  it  M  uiil,  loa  jantif  age.     A  MifEnmi 

[•roo[  how  lev  (tCTiMtt  ui  iKm  Jtn-trpiinn  mt  ttmathaUt  ttm  lnii«iiit»L 


fl^v^^^an  oiin»tdiniwlipiAj^  1|t|iripim  <%  «m 
irfI'Ml  finfOTrablo  to  Imlai*    Sonic  <liniiigiMh6d  c^juqp 

pi  CffMu  tliovgli  oiiimlljr  «f  A  tmris  Jftbit  loeMjiilM 
piM'liffdi  )Mi  of 'Utfigeiihiik'  99  iwdmi  .juhmM  cm 
Vi99iiweA.of  foch  kQgtli  oC-Kfe  Ji^Mjr  »im4b^^ 
M»V  TbqRXHMMalf  m^'ioiiii  .liakft  of  wfffiiimm 
<hi  ■Hii»i1mn,oa>  dMriel|»  fimm noHM  of  cffnitptit bMVi 
r^  ood  Invo  not  a  complete  oomnund  of  their  timet  boi^ 
lUkte^hecrilBdoal  at  oaaeiiOBdile  Ikmml  •  fciftdifr 
npll}^  Lovrtfor,  ty^ocoonnt  ibrdM»ehaiteMS.ol  tlinffliiri% 
4fao  on  tbo  nmoodtiona  tfcitftJr«nMing  tlit  ww»ffi>"^ptf^ 
of  die  Inipan  firamei  dwy  an  obnnod  nnA  iwKWiltittDiO 
vliich  more  ignorant  peracms  would  think  little  of )  or,  thait 
Aeir  nunds  are  so  moch  occupied  with  the  meane-of  cniw 
hg  dieeasesy  that  they  neglect  the  .means  of  pieeeniag 
health  and  preventing  malady* 

Nor  are  the  clergy  so  long  lived,  even  those  who  reside 
in  the  country,  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the  ad* 
vantages  which  their  situation  furnishes.  It  is  reported, 
that  several  who  have  lived  as  hermits,  in  deserts  and  uncuU 

tivated 


^  One  of  the  oldeit  phyiiciaiu  in  modern  timet,  is  the  respectable  Dr 
Willum  Heberden,  who  died  in  die  91sC  year  of  his  age,  leaying  soin# 
valnable  commentaries  bdund  him,  on  the  hiilorj  and  curt  of  diseaaeas 
printed  in  one  voliuft^  8m  anno  1808^  Sir  Jobi  Ptifl^  sod  toatfr 
eihers,  hare  rfached  about  SO  to  84  yeats. 
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■  tiTated  places,  reaclteJ  great  age  ;  but  ihere  are  vefyl 
modern  instances  of  ihc  same  sort.     Many  clergymen,  un- 
doubtcdlyi  retain  tliclr  health  and  faculties  to  a  great  age, 
but  their  profession  is  probably  too  inactive  for  great  longe- 


n  general^  tftey  io 
f  pbifo- 


In  regartl  to  the  studioas  or  learned,  i 
iiot  five  so  long  ill  modern  as  In  ancient  times.  The  phi 
sophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not  ■.Imt  up  in  learned 
•eminaries,  hut  acquired  their  knowledge  by  travelling,  and 
dispensed  the  inowledge  they  had  acquired  in  gardens  and 
public  walks.  Hence  they  led  a  more  active  life,  which 
is  always  favourable  to  health  and  longevity.  When  men 
of  letters,  in  modem  times,  live  long,  they  seldom  enjo^r 
it  vigorous  a  state  of  health  a^  persons  in  the  country,  who 
-think  but  linle,  and  use  much  bodily  exercise. 

I  •*"  W.  "th*  last  great  dtviiion  of  people  is  the  politienfl 
[  ^AlAfpdrtantbodyofmeninallcouutries,  but,  inafreera 
'  they  also  form  a  numerous  class  of  the  community.  1 
seldom  ih^t  this  description  of  men  live  long,  unless  dicj 
liave  sense  enough  w  retire  early  from  public  huslnpsg.  In- 
deed, the  first  obj*ct  they  ought  to  have  in  view,  at  in 
artful  politician  once  declared,  is  to  secure  a  good'retrnr. 
^'herc  the  succes-.  of  a  statesman  depends  upon  the  mer* 
pleasure  of  the  prince,  no  situation  can  be  more  pr^rieut, 
In  the  words  of  Wolsey, 

O  liow  wreichrf 
I*  ihlt  poor  nun  tbu  hui);*  un  pclncct'  bTCOnt 
•  Vhett  It,  bMwitt  iliu  tiuilc  y/e  wouU  a,pue  to, 

I  ^  fhtt  •«*«  Mpcct  of  jiriiKti,  uhI  our  ruin, 

More  paBp  nd  fan  dan  war  or  wmncn  bai«| 


•  1  am  bfnrrwd,  fnim  ilir  bat  nthotity,  tlw^  mil  «t  UM)  n)tt|f)> 
Tnironlo  tfacfUnd  fur  the  b«it<!fi(  of  iJ.«  widowi  uij  ctulilrcii  o(  ilie  SeJi^ 


t.  CUtpr,  ibout  tq  Jlf 


And  wImd  he  fiOlt,  U  filU  U^  Ludftr, 
Ntfvcr  to  hope  9§puk  \ 

Ncfr  u  it  much  better  where  a  political  character  relies  or! 
tiie  bottle  and  intrigues  of  a  popular  assembl  j,  and  where 
heha^  die  envy  and  malice  of  numerous  riTala  to  contend 
widu  There  is  hardly  any  of  the  passions^  which^  carried 
to  an^extreme,  is  more  pernicious  to  the  health  than  aunbir 
tioo.  It  keeps  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  state  of  irritation 
and  disquiet ;  when  successful^  jealousy  o£  th^  effism  of 
others  preys  upon  the  mind  i  when  unfbrtunatei  s^I^ 
and  revenge  torment  the  unfortunate  objects  of  their  9,tt2ick  i 
and  tfie  mischief  isy  that  people  of  that  description  are  |iei« 
dier  happy  in  power  or  out  of  it*  In  the  one  case^  they 
aiie  oppressed  with  buunessi  and^  in  die  other,  they  are 
DUKfaUe  for  want  of  employment. 

In  qon8i4ering  this  general  view  of  the  occupations  of 
saiiii  it  appears  how  much  they  are  upon  a  footing  with  re- 
gaid  tb^  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  prospects  of  health  and 
longevity.  Hence,  though  persons  may  repine  at  their  own 
lot|  and  wish  that  they  were  placed  in  a  different  situation, 
those  who  are  in  that  envied  state  are  perhaps  anxious  for 
a  similar  change,  knowing  the  disadvantages  of  their  own 
situation,  and  ignorant  of  the  cares  and  miseries  attached 
to  others.  What  then  remains  to  be  done,  but  to  be  satis* 
fied  with  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  to  be 
desirous  of  making  it  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  circum- 
stances will  admit  of. 


4. 


*  Shakespeare's  Flap,  Henry  VIIL  Act  3.  Scene  3.  Tliis  it  not  so  much 
the  cate  in  a  free,  as  in  a  despotic  country.  An  offended  Prince  rarely 
forgives,  but  the  leaders  of  parties  or  factions  have  their  rises  and  their 
fal!^. 


i.     HlKKIlOE. 

Tt  is  evident,  llut  the  happiness,  and  conscqtmtdi 
health)  of  every  indtvidual,  must  greatlj'  depend  upcni  the 
connubial  connexion  he  forms.  Whatever  the  gay  liberfiiie 
may  think,  marriage,  wlicn  formed  on  proper  principles]  cer- 
tainly yields  superior  joy,  and  more  ciijuisitc  gratificBtioaa, 
than  my  loose  of  temporary-  connexion  c^m  produce.  If 
contrasted,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  friendship  between  two 
persons  of  the  same  lex,  there  can  be  no  comparison  i  for 
friendship  in  marriage,  is  sweetened  with  more  delicacy 
and  tenderness,  and  is  confirmed  by  dearer  pledges,  diao 
can  attend  the  closest  male  alliance  *.  Such,  indeed,  are 
the  innumerable  advantages,  both  public  and  privatCi  re* 
suiting  from  this  species  of  connexion,  that  tlic  most  dis> 
tinguished  ttatesmen  have  invariably  maintained,  tluit  it 
ought  to  be,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  faioureU  by  the  law^  at 
Aie  best  foundation  of  political  strength,  and  of  tocbl  h^ 
pmesa  f. 

The  [^losophic  Bufibn  observes,  that,  after  puberty,  mir* 
tiagc  is  the  proper  state  of  man,  and  most  consonant  to  Ilia 
nature  and  circumstances  {.  In  youth,  says  Uacon,  vn<rc$ 
are  our  miatreitses,  companions  in  middle  age,  and  narsea 
when  we  get  old,  go  that  a  man  has  always  reasons  in  fa- 
vour of  matrimony  $.     But  the  anthor  who  ha»  most  fully 

dwelt 


■  Sea  riddlag'i  JoKph  Andrew,.  Chip.  IV. 

t  Such  *ru  rhe  roped  paid  tomuiiit^cil  Atbcni.ltut  itlrommijiikr,, 
•rtlon.  and  pcnow  bmuucd  with  ui;  nuctn  ot  (mbUc  coa&ilmc«,  wa« 
obUfnl  to  be  ouuTicd  mcii.  lln  Roma  l*wt  igitiui  celibacy,  duHsctha 
kmpuua  agt.  wvrc  pccuturljr  MTn«> 

I  Vol.  tL  p.  4319. 

j  Set  Bacvu')  Weiki,  VoL  IIU  jk  909.  Ew*y  Mil.— Of  Marriap  i^ 


I« 


imkvfKkAkwAjMt^mHoAkn^  He  eonsiden  t&ii. 
munagt  atate  u  indi^emiblf  veqniaite  finr  the  jMoial  pa%i 
fcctkm  of  mankind*  He  contends,  that  it  pierents  debili-' 
il&QJI  dbttpadon  fin  the  one  lumdjr  and  cold  and  nnnatval 
iamnbce  cm  the  other;  that  it  moj^nratea  .and  regulates 
ieijojmeii^  wlulst  it  promotes  do&Htic  joj,  which  is  the 
fttttt^  Ak  inott  uniuifuif  and*aie  IcMt  vasliitf 'of  why  i 
Ai.'bcai  sotted  to  ohTttcal  as  well  st  Torst  TmisWh  t  •  Aid 
■enoit  lihslj'to  |iiestrve  the  mind  n  ttntfkaypyiiipdnuiii 
^l^lsti^oiostfaTtnnn^tohiBi^^  It  alsoilais-Ae 
n|JMB|l08i^  not  only  nc  the  oappiims  of-lns  fmsnt  {jsne^ 
MSiii.linl:  of  Ae  fiitiaei  ferkisth^'OMriaKMnd.iimdii 
'drii^  dbt  pioduces  to  the  state  vsB  educatea  cboBen^^ 
MiiUHUiueci  nopi  nicg  ycwim  id  feguianiyf  aMi  m  uuteiiVB 
alibs/Gi^lflM  duties  they  ham  to  psrf^^  .:       *  ^' 

il^  K  'ih^giilar 'alaoy  that  by  far  the  gmrteat  fwnMlioitfqf 
iim  who  ham  attaisied  great  agd  wece  numied'f  said 
AmUi- sidbrs  and  teldien  hare  o»  pprdeuhffi  iddiiceAstii 
M  ifanir  into  the  coiraubtal  state^  yet^  out  of  vimUnai-'^M 
tiMBty*seven  aged  pediuSf  vhe  are  ptiwioiieis  m  toe  Hospi» 
tab  of  Greenwich  and  Klmainhani^  there  were  only  tliirteen 
bttchelorsy  whereas  the  reiiiaining  hundred  and  fourteen 
had  beai  married  men. 

MarriageS)  however,  are  not  to'  be  indiscriminately  ap« 
pfoted  of.  To  maike  them  answer  the  purposes  of  health, 
snd  the  other  objects  to  be  kept. in  view  in  the  connubial 
state,  there  ought  to  be  a  parity  of  stadon,  a  similiarity  of 
temper,  and  no  material  disproportion  in  point  of  age.  It 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  some  of  these  most  essential  requi- 
sites. 


•  He  rcpretenta  a  batchdor  as  a  merb  cgotkt,  rettlot,  and  vctrpady^;  a 
jnytDMlfiihhiiiDOunaiiiipaMioiit;  and  1cm  inttreitcd  tor  manlriBd  aaA 
§0K  loa  coiintiy,  than  for  faiinidt  fiat  to  thii  detcriptioo  tliere  art  many 
czc^tibas.  .•.■>* 


ticK&t  ilut  the  nuirifd  state  proves  to  often  the  Eom 
miacry,  imteul  of  joy  or  comfon. 

S.  ExKMFTIOM  FKOM   ACCIDENTS    OR    DISEASES  i 
FAVOURABLE  KE3ULT  tROU  TUEU. 

,  Among  the  various  adTcntitious  circuitiKtances  fAroarjblff 
to  health  and  longcritjt,  independeDt  of  paiticuhr  Tule»,  that 
«f  escaping  from  the  various  accidents  lo  which  every  indv- 
vidtul  U  Oiecetsanly  eipoied,  ouglit  uot  to  be  omitiod. 
r Some  persone  tuc  particululy  fortunate  in  this  Tespect,  whikt 
'  others  xre  perpetually  meeting  with  accidents,  somebntes 
owing  to  their  own  imprudence,  but  often  where  the  grcAt- 
Mt  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  them. 

A  learned  autltor  has  written  a  book  expressly  upon  iJiis 

-  wbject,  pointing  out  all  the  various  dangers  to  which  pet- 

'   •on*  are  exposed,  and  forming,  indeed,  a  most  forraidabltf 

,   Kst  *•    There  are  in  this  work  a  number  of  useful  fllwtr- 

fttion*t  the  most  important  of  which  will  be  taken  notice  of 

In  Part  n.  where  the  means  of  remedying  some  of  the  mon 

CODunon  accidents  to  which  any  person  may  be  erftmd 

■re  pointed  out ;  and,  though  some  precautions  are  certatnly 

necessary,  yet,  if  persons  were  to  be  perpetually  on  their 

guard  against  the  327  dangers  which  tlki»  author  euttuc- 

ratesi  life  would  indeed  prove  a  miserable  state  of  existence. 

It  is  better  lo  run  almost  any  risk,  than  to  live  ia  pcrpctoaj 

apprehension  and  terror. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  being  lew  exposed 
to  a  variety  of  accidents,  is  one  of  the-  principal  adniuage* 

of 


*  La  CeowTTMnic  it  b  SaM<,  ou  Avii  nir  In  Dai|cn  qall  imrMM  a 
KM  dVvilR.  piHir  H  r>uum(T  «n  tmuw  Kwilt,  n  pralaofti  «  Tte. 
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(of  a  retired  and  quiet  life,  and  is  one  of  th#  reasons  why 
persons  in  that  situation  aitf  so  much  distinguished  for 
greater  longevity. 


"I  BAVB  thus  endeiToured  to  lay  before  thef  reader,  sonf^ 
fnerd  observations  on  a  variety  of  iihporttet  subjects^ 
without  haying  had  aay  idea,  when  this  chapter  was  first 
kjpui,  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  hare  ehtered 
tao  so  extensive  a  range  ol  matter.  But  in  one  tespect,  I 
Ml,  ibe  reader  will  be  gratified.  'Where  he  wishes  for  fur-^ 
ther  information,  regarding  any  of  the  points  therein  men- 
tioaedp  the  volumes  are  p<nnted  out,  from  which  he  will 
H  finrnished  with  the  additional  knowledge  he  may  be  de^ 
ihovs  of  acquiring* 


•jVi-  :■ 
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PART    I. 


CN  THE  LONGEVITY  01^  THE  HtTMAH  SPECfES  IN  REMOTE 
AND  EARLY  AGES,  AND  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SHORT*« 
MESS  OF  HUISAN  LIFE  IN  MODERN  TIMES. 

It  is  a  question  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion! whether  the  primitive  race  of  men  surpassed  the 
]>resent9  in  point  of  heakh»  strength,  and  longevity  ?  And 
to  what  causes  such  a  circumstance  ought  to  be  attributed? 
It  is  well  known,  that,  since  tlie  days  of  Moses  *,  there  has 
been,  in  these  respects,  no  great  variation,  for  he  states,  that 

from 


*  The  oioetieth  Ptafan  it  entitled,  '*  A  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of 
**  God.** — In  the  10th  yerte,  it  it  taid,  '*  The  dayt  of  our  yeart  are  three- 
**  icore  yeart  and  ten,  and  if,  by  reason  •f  atrcngth,  they  be  fourtcor* 
*'  years,  yet  it  thdr  tttfopb  labour  and  aornnr,  for  it  it  aoon  cut  oS^ 
**  lad  wc  fly  svay. 


It 
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£rom  seventy  to  eighty  y^rs  was  then  the  usual  period  of 
human  life,  which  AiSm  not  from  the  present  extent  of  its 
duration ;  but  in  the  same  volume  in  which  that  truth  is 
recorded,  we  read  of  a  number  of  persons  who  lived  far 
beyond  that  amount. 

Some  have  contended,  that  the  years  ascribed  to  the 
ancient  patriarchs  were  not  solar,  but  lunar  years,  and  con- 
lisdng  only  of  80  instead  of  365  days  each ;  in  which  CIM, 
there  would  be  nothing  improbable  in  the  duration  of  their 
fires,  for  even  Methuselsdi,  instead  of  967,  would  only  have 
lived  about  80  solar  years*  That  idea,  however,  is  attended 
wtdi  an  insurmountable  ^flkulty,  namdy,  the  too  i^pid 
tuhance  of  die  ages  of  puberty  and  mafthood, '  insomuch* 
dtot  some  of  the  pattiafchs  must  have  bad  chiMten  at  tl% 
or  seven  years  of  age. 

Others  have  ingeniously  contended,  that  the  year,  till  the 
time  of  Abraham,  consisted  only  of  thfei  months  i  that  it  was 
afterwards  extended  to  eight ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the 
tm^  of  Joseph  that  it  was  mzd&to  consist  of  twelve }  and 
this  ideal  is  strengthened  by  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
some  of  the  eastern  nations  still  reckon  only  three  months 
to  the  year.  If  this  Wejfe  adniitted,the  age  of  Methuselah, 
the  greatest  on  record,  would  be  reduced  to  only  240  years, 
an  age  which  is  not  impossible,  as  some  men  in  modern 
times  have  nearly  approached  it  *. 

A  respectable  author,  on  the  other  hand,  contends,  that 
a  great  duration  of  Hfe  was  essential  after  the  creation  arid 
the  deluge,  but  not  rtt  future  periods  when  the  world  be- 
c:ime  mote  populous.    Immediately  after  the  creation,  when 

L  2  the 


"  This  is  the  syjtem  of  llcn&ler,  with  whose  works  I  am  not  acquaiuted, 
hu*  hh  doctriucf  are  tncntiotietJ  by  Hufeljaid,  V<rf.  L  p.  1 2  J. 
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Uie  whole  earth  was  to  be  peopled  by  one 

woman,  it  was  necessary  that  the  age  of  the  humait  species 

shouUl  be  extended  to  a  great  length.     But  when  that  ob. 

ject  was  aitainedt  the  lessening  of  tlie  common  age  of  man 

to  70  or  80  years  was  a   wise  appointment,  by  means  of 

which)  the  peopled  world  is  kept  at  a  convenient  stay,  nei- 

Jher  too  full  Hot  too  empty.     Whereas,  if  the  generality  of 

I  flKn  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  every  country 

I  firould  soon  be  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  who  would 

L  -And  il  difTicult  to  procure  accommodation  and  subsistence*. 

,  t    Wiiliout,  however,  pretending  to  explain,  what  can  <mly 

I  (be  accounted  for  by  conjecture,  or  by  a  reference  to  omni- 

I  jotcnt  power,  we  shall  proceed  to  observe,  that,  whatever 

I  ;*'i'g'it  be  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man  in  the  patriardkal 

,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  repine  at  its  eiient  ia  ^ 


.t  man  should  wish  to  preserve  life,  whilst  he  t 

liealth  and  strength,  is  natural.     Indeed,  the  formidi 

I  fiCfrcumstances  whteh  attend  death,  are,  in  the  present  %i- 

L  jluaiion  of  mankind,  absolutely  requisite  to  the  proper  go- 

I  iVernment  of  the  world.     The  tenors  of  death  arc,  in  fa«» 

f  «Jlbc  great  guaidians  of  life :  They  excite,  in  every  indirt- 

^,duali  the  desire  of  self-preservation,  which  is  nature'*  first 

(tlaw:  'ITicy  reconcile  him  to  bearing  the  distresses  of  lifr 

I  with  patience :  They  prompt  him   to  undergo  its  u^fal 

ind  necessary  labours  with  ahcrity  j  and  they  restrain  him 

from  many  of  those  evil  courses  by  which  bis  safety  would 

endangered :  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  safeguards 

t  society.     If  death  were  not  dreaded  and  abhorred  as  it 

W^  by  men  ;  if  capital  punisliments,  which  are  the  last  rc- 

■  source  of  government,  were  of  no  influence  to  deter  oScnd- 
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en,  no  public  order  could  be  preserved  in  the  world  *. 
But,  however  anxious  we  may  be  to  enjoy  our  existence 
ibr  some  time,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  wish  to 
preserve  it  always. 

The  first  ground  of  consolation  for  the  shortness  of  our 
life  is,  that  death  is  inevitable,  and  that  it  is  an  event  as 
much  to  be  expected,  as  that  leaves  should  fall  in  autumn, 
or  the  fruit  should  drop  from  the  tree  when  it  is  fully  ripe. 
All  who  have  gone  before  us  have  submitted  to  the  stroke 
of  death  ^  all  who  are  to  come  after  us  must  undergo  the 
«ine  fate.  The  great  and  the  good,  the  prince  and  the 
peasant,  the  renowned  and  the  obscure,  travel  alike  the 
load  which  kads  to  the  grave. 

Indeed,  when  the  muscles  lose  their  tone,  when  the  head 
shakes,  the  hands  tremble,  the  legs  totter,  the  sensibility 
of  the  nerves  decreases,  and  every  sense  is  blunted,  what 
it  the  use  of  life  ?  Existence  surdy,  in  such  a  state^  can 
he  no  longer  accounted  desirable,  or  worth  a  moment's 
thought  f. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that,  in  advanced  years,  we 
have  less  enjoyment,  of  ahiiost  e\'ery  description,  than  when 
we  were  in  the  vigour  of  youth :  and,  after  having  tried, 
what  are  commonly  considered  to  be  the  pleasures  of  life, 
and  finding  them  all  vain  and  unsubstantial,  we  may  be  the 
less  reluctant  to  part  with  them. 

I,  3  Not 


•  Blair's  Sermons,  VoL  II.  p.  218. 

f  Shakspeare,  in  "  As  you  like  it,"  Act  2.  Scene  7.  lias  given  a  be;iu- 
timl  description  of  the  progress  of  human  life,  beginning  with  the  cele- 
brated line,  so  often  quoted,  "  All  the  world's  a  stage,"  &c. ;  and  Solo- 
mon, (Ecclcsiastes,  chap.  xii.  v.  1 — 7.)  has  drawn  up  an  allegorical  de- 
scription of  old  age,  which  has  been  happily  illustrated  by  Doctor  Mea^, 
and  commented  on  at  ^eater  length  by  Smith,  in  bif  Por trjiitui  t  o^ 
Old  Age. 


JvrL  .•^:/^  :..vr  vf  ies*  peraocal  er^ormf^t  oursslTes  but 
V  i  ttc^xuc  4  d^iracTfi  spaa  cmr  thrais.  We  arc  imaUe  to 
jir«'n-j;ii  30C  c^ir  oirr.  »ik!use!Ber«  and  rcberi^  must  labour  for 
ihi:  pii-p.-^^-  Ws  Srir::m*  frr^ul  zzjz  imparient;  and  the 
zruzvd  «^^>£  WrrokiS  iD?r?  dmeiTM  niza  die  body. 

K.ie  2>  :ii«>  iL^  If  vy  1:^«  to  a  (tic«:  i;pc,  zH  the  friends 
cc  *xi:  ]i\>tii  iiavif  pr/^iZT  cxs*  Sef  are  sii»  and  we  ne  nn- 
>ft  .I.jr^«  iX  w:ii^*f ^  «o  xxm  Jit-v  onaDcxxos.  Tlie  man- 
«^frs^  iS^  ikjie^fe*^  j^ms;:;^  :^  irrr  ias^mce  ci  cnxr  yoBth« 


b^^^  ^    " 


Ni-Lsiilux  jiKx;^  xbff  ricr^r 


CNX»g^*  fcv^^^  U  k  «Seai  WBh^s^fxI,  3u:»  wIksi  zn  old  wo- 
liUL::;^  ^3^^  Ctatf&iKl  w  tfl^£,  x.  ^tt  cesre  of  du 
4^:iikf  ctf*  ili^  WOK*  v^it&er  ^a^  V2^iec  r?  rre  a=T  long- 
er* hiw  is:>>«<e  s^Miifi  W^  *  >wc  «  wcmtrK  rS* 

y^  S.^:-:  H>.^.<.\^Mr  oKTij^^  ^  v^es  a  >e.!!iAi  can  le 
\v\fc  A  k^i-'i  iiNi  wevl  so^r:  lifr,  isc  rar  r«r:  wlA  k 
C-:  •.\<^"i' :,■;?»  Li  lie  £k??e  of  esi?cT:r£,  la  X2uc&i7 
bs:««  >fco;U,  ib«e  icesws  of  Lapp^eis,  wcjci  cccid  na 
Vc  e\p<N::\\l  la  this  iinperfect  «ia:e  of  exiRccc^. 

PARI 


ibiis  he  WM  aoc  rtiifilriM^  with  hi»  6ta6sj.  Ii  c.xaac&  c:  rr?  Grcd 
TtifTK  whkk  «t:wfy  that  be  datd  wiSt^j,  beacK  h:  rcMed  :c  be  wit 
of  MTCfil  ttn^s  ^K  v^fac  of  vbich  w  acnr  icscppcrCAbAe  tin: 


acMk     SiKb  wmU  be  tke  dfamcioa  of  an  men.  L' r«£ 


c 


lecrsoa,  iT  re. 


if  faad  MMtw  vn  cipabk  of  wi  imwiifTng  the  aKchaaanl  ispoeuion 

Sm  MMjk:*  Diet.  «»  Aleucikr  ,.% 


of  jrrat  Ic::prritT  in  5cot 
be  priascd  in  the  Code  of  Lnogeritv 
of  that  iadividtub  were  miuced,  ruke 
object  cct  trrr  <!f»r«blf. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


«X  TH£  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  OBSERT* 
AKCE  OF  RULES  CALCULATED  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  HEALTH  ;  AKD  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  RENDER 
AX  ATTENTION  TO  RULES  SO  FRE^UEKTLT  INEFFECTUAL 


IT  has  abeaciy  been  observed,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
%  Aat,  if  men  lived  uniformly  ia  a  healdiy  climate, 
possessed  of  strong  and  vigorous  frames,  were  descend- 
ed from  bealtby  parents,  were  educated  in  a  hardy  and  ac- 
mamier,  were  possessed  of  excellent  natural  dispositions, 
placed  in  comfortable  situations  in  life,  were  engaged 
obhf  in  healthy  occupations,  were  happily  connected  in^mar- 
nage,  &c.  &c.  there  would  be  little  occasion  for  medical 
nks.  But  it  is  universally  known,  that  some  individuals 
ci^oy  only  a  part  of  these  advanuges,  while  others  possess 
hardly  any  of  them  complete.     Hence  arises  the  necessity 

of 


*  ^  tU  Plan  qf  the  Wurk,  p.  U. 
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attoiuihing  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years*  His  ad* 
viee  tathoeewfao  might  read  his  works  on  healthy  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended.  ^  I  beseech  all  penons» 
«  (says  he),  who  shall  read  this  work,  not  to  degrade  diem* 
<<  selres  to  «  level  with  the  brutes,  or  the  rabble,  by  gatH 
^  fying  their  sloth,  or  by  eating  and  drinking  promiscuoasly 
«  whatever  pleases  their  palates,  or  by  indulging  their  ap» 
^  petites  of  every  kind.  But  whether  they  understand 
«  physic  or  not,  let  them  consult  their  reason,  and  observe 
**  what  agrees,  and  what  d^s  not  agrcie  with  them,  that^ 
«  like  wise  men,  they  may  adhere  to  the  use  of  such  things 
<<  as  conduce  to  their  health,  and  forbear  every  thing 
^  by  their  own  experience,  they  find  to  do  them  hurt  | 
**  let  them  be  assuredy  that,  bg  a  diligent  ckstnmtiaa^  amd 
<<  iic9  ef  tUs  rukf  they  any  enjoy  a  goed  share  ef  ktMe^ 
<<  seUam  stand  in  need  effhysic  erjhysiaans? 

Gsmaro  is  another  memorable  example  of  the  efficacy  qf 
rules.  Reduced,  when  he  had  entered  the  fortieth  year  «f 
his  age,  to  the  very  gates  of  death,  and  in  a  manner  given 
up  by  his  physicians,  nothing  but  a  regular  system,  strictly 
adhered  to,  could  have  saved  him.  His  ndes,  to  the  exr 
,treme  to  which  he  carried  them,  are  certainly  but  little  cal- 
cubted  for  general  adoption.  They  have  established,  howr 
ever,  some  important  truths,  in  particular,  that  little  suste^ 
nance,  indeed  so  small  a  quantity  as  12  ounces  of  solid  and 
16  ounces  of  liquid  food,  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  health 
:md  existence  of  an  old  man,  living  in  a  retired  and  quiet 
manner,  and  not  obliged  to  take  much  fatigue  or  exercise  \ 
mid  iluit,  by  great  care,  a  tendency  to  passion,  which  is  of- 
ten so  fatal  to  aged  people,  may  be  subdued. 

A  respectable  prelate.  Cardinal  de  Salis,  archbishop  of 
Seville,  who  died  anno  1785,  at  the  advanced  age  of  110 
ycar^,  is  another  instance  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  rules.    When  asked,  what  system  he  observed,  he 

u$c4 
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It  has  also  been  aascitedi  diat  those  who  hare  paid  parti- 
eihr  attention  to  their  health,  and  who  are  ahraya  talking 
aad  tUaking  of  it,  have  never  lired  long,  and,  on  the  con- 
ttujf  have  led  a  miserable  life,  subject  to  perpetual  terror 
ad  oMasiness,  without  deriving  anj  advantage  from  it 
vhftsfer.  Hiis  assertion,  however,  has  been  r^hlj  made^ 
lil  b  n6t  founded  in  fact. 

7b  Ao$e  who  entertain  znj  doubts  of  the  advantages  to 
k  derived  from  the  observance  of  any  particular  system,  I 
b^  to  refcr  to  the  precepts  and  to  the  practice  of  Plutarch, 
ifisraks  for  the  preservation  of  health  are  excellent  *  $  and. 
If  ebseiving  them,  he  maintained,  to  a  greater  age  than  is 
mally  the  case,  both  his  bodily  strength  and  his  mental 
ftnlties  unimpsured. 

The  celebrated  Galen  is  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the 
tdtantages  of  a  regular  plan.  He  was  bom  with  an  in- 
ftn  constitution,  and  afflicted  in  lus  youth  with  many  and 
sevne  illnesses ;  but  having  arrived  at  the  twenty-eighth 
yeir  of  his  age,  and  finding  that  there  were  sure  rules  for 
|ieserving  health,  he  observed  them  so  carefully,  that  he 
never  hboured  under  any  distemper  from  that  time,  except^ 
occasionally,  a  slight  feverish  complaint  for  a  single  day, 
ewing  to  the  fatigue  which  attending  the  sick  necessarily 
brought  upon  himf.     By  these  means,  he  reached  the 

astonishing 


•«» 


*  His  Treatise  upon  this  subject  is  printed  entire  in  the  Code  of  Longer 
tity,  Vol  II.  p.  ^.05. 

f  Be  Sanit.  Tuend.  lib.  5.  c.  2.  See  also  Mackenzie  on  Health,  p.  167. 
k  appears  from  Volney's  account  of  the  self-denial  practised  by  the  Ame- 
rican Isdians,  with  a  riew  to  the  preservation  of  rigour,  that  they  agree 
k  that  respect  with  the  ancient  Germans,  as  represented  by  Tacitus,  and 
chat  even  savages  have  their  rules. 

It  is  justly  observed,  that  a  life  *'  o/frm  health  eamtot  rtasataUy  ht  wpect* 
^  sd^  mUeu  it  he  seairtd  i^  atUnHon  or  ferhtaramt^     Maaual  of  Health,  p.  X^% 
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fcelilei  then  they  wish  to  get  strong.— When  ihey  are  dt»> 
eased,  thej*  wish  lo  become  healthy. — But  when  the  codwi- 
tution  is  broken,  aiid  the  frune  is  hastening  lo  didsolntion, 
vrhcn  death  knocks  at  (he  ponal,  is  it  then  tlu>  proper  lime 
lo  expect  iho  renovation  of  youth  ? — No  I — ^I'he  founda- 
tion should  be  laid  early ;  the  plan  or  system  should  be- 
gin in  youtht  and  ought  afterwards  to  be  resolutely  per- 
severed in.  Then  the  happy  effects  of  it  may  be  expected 
in  a  healthy  and  comfortable  old  age  *. 

2.  Much  more  might  be  oipected  from  even  the  late  and 
dilatory  attention  paid  to  tliis  subject,  if  a  proper  plan  were 
punned.  But,  tliough  lo  many  volumes  have  been  irriatn 
upon  if,  and  several  of  them  with  considerable  ability,  yft 
no  complete  code  has  Kitlierto  beeil  published  j  nor  has  any 
permanent  standard  been  made  known.  Tlie  conse()iiencr 
of  which  is,  that  people  do  not  know  whore  to  go.  h  is 
impossible  for  them  to  peruse  the  many  hundred  Tolonias 
which  liave  been  written  on  the  subjects  of  health  and 
longevity,  or  to  judge  in  what  respects  the  doctrines,  tfacre^ 
in  suggested,  are  applicable  to  their  own  particular  case.  If 
a  collection  were  made,  (u-h!ch  is  the  object  of  the  present 
undertaking),  of  all  the  facts  and  observations  lite  most  ti- 

stn6id 


Slution  will  not  fcrs«  h»  turtlt,  moon,  «nd  Mgh  («MmMU  dithct,  nor 
itic  dcuiibird  hii  wine,  tfin.aod  bnoJ^.  The bxy  ttill  not  b«camf  Mtivc. 
nor  ihiF  tlovm  Ana.  Tfie  tndMiwn,  irnnariK'tBrer,  mhI  ibopkfcper, 
cumol  Dvglcct  \m  batient  for  %'t  or  <rvrci« ;  ■ud,  if  it  ia  !>>■  tUhion  t» 
p>  Imlf  nalui],  uolliing  wiQ  incturr  tncR  or  ir>ifli*n  ro  pat  od  (Isnccl  In 
ibon,  triflwtl  >m  mux  b*  offirvl^  dour  ■»«]■,  aid  nil  ht  (omcqumi  >!<:» 
■nd  piuiun,  btiort  uuukitKl  will  l«Uow  mif  mda  tm  i)m  prrKrvuiou  d( 
knitli  and  kiBgcviij'. 

■  ir  we  tn  lo  live  wiuly,  lajt  a  greu  {ihi1iiM>|ilMr,(Adut  Smx'Meo\tor 
ihaukc  af  loapviiy,  sui  ijittia  it  douhljr  (unuiuiici  thtmU  ■•  j[i>(>d,iail 


■  bvilrr.   EvraiTw 


-c  bippj  ia  aUnc  ibi 


Mial  for  the  preservation  of  heaklit  more  eapecoUy  if 

theie  were  condensed  within  a  reasonable  compuss,  it  would 

then  be  in  the  power  of  each  in^ndual,  to  idopl  those 

rvki  which  were  suited  to  his  ptfticular  situatioOf  and  to 

nceitsun  bow  far  they  were  likely  to  be  dibctva). 

i 

Sb  The  means  of  preserving  healthy  and  attaining  longe- 

tityi  has  not  hitherto  been  made  the  pecu&ar  study  of  the 

physician.    Few  of  them  have  collected  the  book^  necessary 

lo  make  themselves  masters  cf  that  interesting  subject^  at 

kaat  «>  die  extent  ths^t  might  be  necessaryt  nor  are  tbey»  in 

genera^  to  be  met  with  in  public  libraries.    The  measui  o| 

pKsetving  health  is  no  where  taught^  as  a  separate  and- most 

jmpqnasit  brandi  of  the  medical  art.    Indeed^  a  profesemr- 

sb^  oi^t  to  be  erected  for  the  apec^l  purpose  of  ma]ciQ|p 

tbeae.niles  known»  not  only  to  young  physicians^  but  to 

yomh  in  geoerak    Ah  attentioato  healthf  which  ou^t^  it 

has  been  justly  remarked^  to  be  a  primary  object  in  the  edor 

cation  of  chiUren^  is  seldom  considered  as  even  a  secondary 

one  )  while  tnSing  accomplishments^  of  little  importance 

in  the  pursuits  of  life^  generally  engross  the  attention  of  fa«- 

tber^  son,  master^  and  scholar  *. 

4-  When  people  get  into  a  debilitated  state,  they  are  too 
apt,  either  to  rely  on  their  own  skill  f ,  or  to  fly  for  relief 
to  ignorant  and  presumptuous  quacks,  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  counsels  of  men  of  reputation  and  of  experience  in  the 
medical  profession.  What  can  be  more  preposterous  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  expected  from  such  folly,  excepting  the  pro- 
longation 


«  Philotoph^ofMadidney  VbL  V.  p.  812. 

f  Wc  learn  from  Paului  Joviut,  that  Alexander  (Jerome)  a  celebrated 
Cardixial,  who  died  om^q  1542,  ruined  lu«  hoiJth  by  tiie  over  care  he  took 

Qi 
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lf>nj;ation  of  ilisease,  oi  a  Bpcetiy  dissolution  i  U  tlie  ablest 

-  physicians  And  it  difficult  to  relieve  their  puieitts,  when 
tliey  see  iliem  daily,  and  can  watch  over  the  whole  progrew 

-  of  th«  disease ;  how  can  these  ignorant  and  bold  pratenderi 
cure  a  variety  of  di»order$t  by  the  »;iine  inedicitte>  in  th« 

1  aamc  dose,  m  thousands  of  individuals,  whom  they  never 
X  taw,  and  whose  ages*  conuicu lions,  complaime,  aitiution* 
in  life,  &c.  are  so  widely  diiTereni  from  each  other  ?  Medi* 
cine  has  Ijeen  compared  (o  a  lottery,  with  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  prizcS)  even  where  the  tickets  are  sold  under  legal 
fiuthotityi  but  in  the  case  of  quacks,  it  is  a  lottery  where 
there  is  hardly  a  prize,  and  where,  if  one  be  obtained,  it  ii 
not  worth  the  asking  after. 

Some  represent  rules  as  troublesome,  and  account  all 
persoiiB  as  miserable,  who  live  according  to  any  regular 
system,  or  attend  to  such  directions  as  have  been  recom- 
mended to  them  for  the  preaeni-ation  of  their  hnlth. 
But  ihey  will  not  take  into  their  consideration,  that,  by  prac- 
tice and  habit,  the  obsen'aacc  of  luks  becomes  quite  vuj 
and  tltmiliar,  and  is  attended  with  no  trouble  or  incoment- 
«nce,  nay,  there  is  a  pleasure,  arising  from  ilic  occupation 
which  it  furnishes  to  the  mind,  beside*  the  advantages  d«- 
livcd  by  the  person, 

But 


■it  It,  being  a  vrrj  iKid  phjvcun  to  bimulf.  iikI  nukinj  lue  of  too  laMy 
nnnccnurr  tnalitincv  "  He  rBJojrcd,"  njri  Joviiu,  "  rlie  |iurpJ«  fit* 
ynn,  and  woiilJ  undoubtedly  have  urirMt  m  a  good  old  Mgr,  U  h*  had 
BO,  ihrnueb  (no  great  lolidnulv  ID  pratTve  tu>  hollb,  proved  a  nsd  mA 
,iuiiucc<Hful  phfiiciui  to  tinnHrlf.  ud  corrupted  lu>  aiiraih  bj  imprvpcr 
■mlidD-.''  ruil.  Jnviin,  Eleg.  c  M.  p.  £11.  S«e  Bifle'a  DiiL  *Mt 
^AlcundMOoiXu}. 

The  lalianKobk.wlio  wrt)i«  ihr  roTloiviii;  tpiiaph,  ttU  b  unificetW 
to  (hi  uwo  imprudenre— I  vru  wdl— VouM  be  bdltr—'nwk  pbjpd(— 
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But  though  a  proper  attention  to  health  is  certainljr  to  he 
Tecooimended^  yet  that,  like  every  thing  else,  nuy  be  car- 
ried to  an  extreme ;  and,  as  a  recent  author  has  justly  ob- 
served, a  fancied  want  of  health,  and  a  too  solicitous  atten^ 
tion  to  personal  welfare,  is  one  of  the  refinements  of  a  lux- 
vrkms  age,  Tirfien,  by  die  diffusion  of  wealth,  all  apprehea- 
eions  respecting  the  immediate  means  of  subsistence,  ar# 

M  removed 


*  There  u  hiudly  asy  paradox  that  has  not  been  defended  by  some  in- 
mcn ;  and,  in  some  initancet,  they  have  actually  convinced  them- 

^dmof  itf  .truth.  The  celebrated  Paical,  for  instance,  maintained  the 
advantage  of  having  a  feeble  constitution.  He  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  he  knew  the  danger  of  health,  and  the  advantage  of  sickneis ;  and 
whie  the  people  about  him  were  afflicted  to  see  him  suffer  so  much  pain, 
ke  criedp  "  Do  not  pity  me :  ticknesi  is  tlie  natural  state  of  Ciiristjuans, 
**  because  tbey  are  then  as  they  ought  always  to  be,  viz.  in  a  sufTering 
**  coB^tioa ;  deprived  of  every  blessing,  and  the  several  pleasures  of  the 
**  HDsCi  }  fnt  from  all  passions,  which  disturb  us  during  the  whole  course 
**  of.oiv4ivB;  void  of  ambition  and  avarice^  and  waiting  continually  for 
**  death.  Ought  not  Christians  to  spend  their  lives  in  this  manner?  and 
**  ii  it  jMC  M gr§at  hapfitinsfor  a  mtm  U  fndhimsUf^  thrmigk  necetsity^  im  tkg 
**  A^  ia-wMtk  ke  it  nmder  am  Migation  f  he  i  and  that  all  he  has  ie  4a  u^  U  sub^ 
*'  mit  himself  httmbbf  and peaceM^  T  For  this  reason,  all  I  desire  to  do  \%^ 
••  to  beseech  God  to  grant  mc  that  grace"  Such  was  the  temper  with 
which  he  suffered  aU  his  evils  *. 

TIic  celebrated  Mrs  Rowc  entertained  simUar  sentiments.  When  any 
of  her  acquaintance  expresied  to  her  the  joy  they  felt  at  seeiug  her  look 
so  well,  and  possessed  of  so  much  health  that  it  seemed  to  promijc  m  iny 
years  to  come,  she  was  wont  to  reply,  *'  That  it  was  the  same  as  tellinjj  a 
"  slave  bis  fetters  were  like  to  be  lasting ;  or  coniplimeuting  hiiu  on 
**  the  strength  of  the  walU  of  his  diuij^eon."  It  is  Ic^s  to  be  wonderi-u, 
therefore,  that  a  modern  author  should  undertake  to  Jty:ui*trute  the  ad' 
vantages  of  a  feeble  constitution  f . 

*  M.  Perior,  Vie  de  Pascal,  p.  44. 

f  Les  Avantages  d'une  Constitution  Foible,  par  Fouquier  de  Maissemy, 
8vo.  Paris,  1802.  La  nature  en  rcfu.iunt  a  rixommc  foible  une  vigueur 
<]angcreu4C,  lui  a  ^pargne  une  foule  de  maux.  Llle  a  adouc(5  ceux  quVUe 
uc  pouvoit  lui  ("pargner.  F.Ue  a  recuK*  Ics  borncs  de  sa  vie,  et  elle  I'a  ele- 
ve  audcssus  des  autres  homnics  autant  par  la  perfection  de  ses  sens,  que 
par  ses  qualitcs  morales. — yue  lui  faut-il  dc  plus  ?  Reconnoitre  les  a- 
vantages  qui  lui  procure  $a  foibIc»se.     Je  vais  les  d^iontrer. 
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«^*tir6  KATURE  OF  AIR,    IT'S  IMPORTANCE  FOR  THE  PRE* 
'  'WrVATION  of  HEA-LTH  and   attainment    OF    LONG&- 


♦  •  -  - 


i  HE  atmosphere,  or  that  thin  and  subtile  fluid  by  which 
this  globe  is  surrounded,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary- 
production  in  nature. 

Though  seemingly  simple,  yet  it  is  a  body  composed  of 
various  substances,  materially  differing  from  each  other  : 
though,  to  all  appearance,  light  and  buoyant,  yei  it  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  degree  of  weight  or  specific  gravity : 
and,  though  nothing  can  apparently  be  more  unsubstan- 
tial, yet  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life  can  subsist  with- 
out it. 

In  treating  of  this  extensive  subject,  in  so  far  as  tlie 
same  is  m  any  degree  connected  with  our  present  inquiries, 

M  2  Wff 
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we  propose  to  consider,  I.  The  nature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
general,  and  the  substances  of  which  it  consists.  2.  Its 
transparency,  weight,  and  the  other  mechanical  properties 
which  it  possesses.  3.  The  qualities  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished. 4.  The  circumstances  which  render  breathing 
or  respiration  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life ;  and, 
5.  The  rules  which  ought  to  be  observed  as  connected  with 
that  important  function^ 


1.  Nature  of  the  Atmosphere.  ■ 

It  is  to  modem  chemistry  that  wc  are  indebted  for  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  tke  atmosphere,  and  of 
the  most  essential  substances  of  which  it  consists.  AcconU 
ing  to  the  latest  discoveries  upon  that  subject,  it  is  oonw 
posed,  1.  Of  respirable  air.  2.  Of  a  certain  proportion:  of 
water.  S.  Of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and,  4.  Of  various  other 
substances  with  which  it  is  not  uniformly,  but  only  occa<* 
sionally  mixed. 

• 

1.  Respirable  air  forms  by  far  the  principal  bulk  or 
volume  of  the  atmosphere  \  a  matter  of  indispensable  ne-i 
ccssity,  considering  not  only  its  great  importance  to  anin 
nial  and  vegetable  life,  but  its  vast  and  perpetual  con* 
sumption.  The  total  quantity  of  air  witli  which  the  globe 
is  surrounded,  weighs,  according  to  calculation,  about 
11,911,163,227,258,181,818  lib.  avoirdupois,  about  98 
parts  of  which  consist  of  respirable  air  *. 

llie  air  we  breathe  has,  till  of  late,  been  always  account- 
ed a  simple  clement ;  but  modern  experiments  have  proved, 

that 

•  }*boinBon*f  Qbcmutr^,  2d  edit.  Vul  UI.  p.  'JW. 


tbt  not  only  it  is  a  compoand  body,  bnt  have  also  ascer- 
tained the  two  subsUnces  of  which  it  consists ;  namely,  1. 
Pure  or  vital  air ;  without  which  no  animal  can  live,  and 
which  is  also  essential  for  vegetable  life  and  for  combustion  j 
and,  2.  Impure  or  mephitic  air ;  for  no  animal  or  vegetable 
can  live  in  it.  The  first  is  called,  in  the  new  chemical  no- 
menclature, oxygen,  or  oxtfgtn  gas  s  and  the  second  azote, 
or  at^lc  gas  *. 

Oxygen  gas,  or  pure  air,  is  diat  part  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  essential  for  supporting  flame,  and  animal  and  ve- 
getable life,  tf  the  whole  atmosphere,  however,  consisted 
of  80  pure  and  stimulating  a  substance,  animals,  as  at  present 
constituted,  could  not  long  survive  in  itf .  Hence  it  is  neces-^ 
sarjrthat  it  should  be  diluted  with  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  azotic  gas,  to  make  it  answer  the  purposes  of  respiration. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  animals  con- 
fined in  oxygen  gas,  die  before  the  whole  oxy^gen  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  much  sooner  than  when  confined  in  the  same  bulk 
of  atmospheric  air.  The  proportion  of  these  ^ases*  varies 
accordingly,  as  they  are  measured  or  weighed,  oxygen 
gas  being  heavier  than  azotic,  in  the  proportion  of  125 
to  115. 

M  3  PROPORTIOX 


•  It  is  certainly  more  distinct  to  make  air  the  generic  term,  and  to 
pvc  the  fluid  substances  of  which  it  consists,  the  name  of  gases.  Oiy- 
gtm  is  literally  the  substance  wliich  produces  acids,  from  *$x/f,  sharp  or 
acid,  and  7ii»c^«i,  to  beget ;  azote,  on  the  other  hand,  or  the  air  which 
takes  away  life,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  privative  particle  «,  and  5*f>r, 
life. 

f  See  Davy's  Researches,  &c.  p.  453  ;  also  Tliornton*s  Philosophy  of 
Medicine,  Vol.  I.  p.  43S,  where  it  is  stated,  that,  in  the  use  of  vital  airy 
the  physician  pqe^cstrs  a  vcr/  pcrweKul  means  of  re«toring  health. 


Proportion  of  the  two  gases  found  in  common  aur»  ac« 
cording  to  measure  or  weighty  in  100  parts. 

Bif  Measure.  By  Weights 

Oxygen  Gas»  -  21  24 

Azotic  Gas^  ^  79  76 


100  100  •• 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  all  situations  or  parts  of  the 
globe,  atmospheric  air  contains  nearly  the  sam^  proportions 
of  these  two  gases  or  elastic  fluids,  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances. 

2.  A  certain  portion  of  water  is  uniformly  mixed  wilh 
common  air.  The  clouds  and  fogs  which  float  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  rain  and  dew  which  fall  from  it,  prove 
this  beyond  a  doubt  f.    Nay,  when  the  atmosphere  seems 

to 


*  Mr  CavendUh,  iHor^  tluui  twenty  ycAn  ago,  detemuned  the  quantity 
df  oxygen  in  tk<  atmosphere  to  be  nearly  ^  By  caperimcntt  nuide  in 
1799,  with  considerable  care,  upon  spccimcnt  of  air  collected  at  Briitol, 
Clifton  Hill,  on  the  Severn,  and  some  brought  from  the  sea,  near  Che 
of  Guinea,  Mr  Davy  had  similar  results ;  the  proportion  was  the 
all  ^jy^  \  and,  with  this  estimation,  the  accounts  of  Humboldt  and  Oiy 
I. ussac,  lately  published,  exactly  coincide.  They  are  iaclined  to  tUbk^ 
that  the  proportion  is 

Oxygen,  0.210 

Aaote,  0.786  , 

Carbonic  acid,  0.004 

IjOOO 
If  there  exists  any  hydrogen,  it  does  not  exceed  0003.    See  Jonnal  de 
Physique,  de  Chimic,  &c.  Tome  LX.  p.  99.  An.  1805. 

'  f 'The  manner  in  which  the  air  obtains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  maiatiire 
by  means  of  evaporation,  which  afterwards  fails  on  tLc  surface  of  the  «artll 
iu  the  shape  of  £»iii|  is  one  of  the  most  import^t  sulijccu  in  natural  ph»- 

Idsophy. 
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to  be  perfectljr  dry  and  transparent^  vater  may  Jbe  extracted 
from  it  by  a  variety  of  substances.  Water^  however,. js  not 
an  ingredient  essential  for  the  existence  of  air  in  an  elastic 
fonn,  thdngh  a  certain  portion  of  it  is  necessary  to  render 
it  fit  to  answer  the  difierent  purposes  for  which  it  was.  in- 
tended, since  very  dry  air  is  found  to  be  extremely  iajurif 
ous  to  animal  economy.  The  proportion  of  water  varies 
from  ^^  to  T^-^  part  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  in  some  cases, 
as  in  foggy  weather,  it  must  be  much  more.  It  may  here 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  circulation  of  water,  by  be- 
ing first  drawn  up  into  the  air  in  a  state  of  vapour, .  then 
formed  into  clouds,  and  again  thrown  upon  the  earth  in  the 
shape  of  rain,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  bene^ 
ficiai  operations  of  nature,  without  which  neither  ani- 
mab  nor  vegetables  could  exist  *.    Indeed,  if  it  were  not 

M4  for 


ioiophj.     It  la  well  explained,  in  so  far  as  experimtots  have  hitherto  bectl 
carried,  in  Thomson's  Chemistry,  Vol.  IIL  p.  363.  364. 

*  It  appears  from  Dr  Hales's  Experiments,  and  Kshd^  Watson*s  Che- 
mical Eisays,  that  vast  quantities  of  water  are  continually  discharged  int6 
the  air  by  evaporation ;  and  that  the  evaporation  from  tlie  Mediterranean 
Sea  alone,  is  sufficient  to  yield  all  the  water  of  the  riven  which  run  into  it. 
Evapojation  answers  various  important  purposes : — 1.  The  surface  of  th^ 
earth  is  thereby  freed  from  suj^rlluous  moisture,  and  rendered  titter  for 
producing  those  articles  which  are  ncces«.iry  for  the  sustenance  of  tcrrcstriul 
animals :  2.  In  its  ascent  it  purifies  the  air,  and  prevents  too  much  dry- 
ness, which  is  unfavourable  to  health  :  3.  When  it  descends  in  the  shape 
of  rain,  the  air  is  also  improved  ;  for  the  rain  brings  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  all  earthy  and  saline  particles  that  it  meets  with,  and  thu^ 
promotes  vegetation  :  and,  lastly,  this  perpetual  circulation  of  water  pro- 
motes, in  the  greatest  degree,  all  the  most  beneficial  purposes  of  nature. 
By  it  vegetables  are  furnished  with  an  article  essential  for  their  growth, 
and  animals  with  a  liquid  necessary  for  their  existence,  and  in  various 
other  respects,  as  for  canals,  drivmg  machinery,  &c.  of  tlie  greatest  utility. 
I^et  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  wliat  would  be  the  consequence  if  this  cir- 
tulatson  of  water  did  nbt  take  place.  The  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  where 
their  waters  would  become  salt,  and  un£t  for  the  purposes  of  drinking ; 
4nd,  without  the  circulatipn  of  watf^,  af  it  now  takes  place,  they  would 
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r,r  •f/»t  f/>nffa?rt  CTTCniitian  rf  wiser,  tbe  cpper  pets  of  car 
l^ft'jlMr  iry/oM  iMr  f/y>  arid,  2nd  the  inieriir  too  mocst  for  d&e 
f*tr^A0-A  of  nature. 


d«  YTfair  t'm^lsr  fluid,  known  under  the  name  of 
/r//V  jSr/r/,  14  uniformly  an  ingredient  of  die  atmosphere,  at 
iIm;  f(re»fif4f  heif^ht  hitherto  accessible  to  man.  The  aver- 
»^^  proportion  \%  ^%r  part  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  but  k 
r-i  (ift/-n  accumulated  in  much  greater  quantities,  more  e^ 
pfcially  in  crowded  rooms;  for  this  fluid  is  perpctuoDv 
ffrrmin^;  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals,  and  coo- 
sf  ;inrl)r  expelled  by  the  lungs.  As  this  gas,  in  any  quantity. 
In  noxintis  to  animals,  and,  if  permitted  to  accumulate, 
mrnuld  rxtingnish  all  inflammation,  it  would  soon  render 
t\\v  i^lohe  nninhabitablc  were  it  suflTered  to  increase.  But 
fhti  |!;aH  is  fortunately  absorbed  by  vegetables  as  rapidly  as 
ft  is  formed  \  and,  by  a  beautiful  arrangement,  the  sane 
itniclt*  that  is  injurious  to  animal  life,  becomes  the  life  of 
VfjM't.ition. 

'riiin,  liowrvcr,  is  a  point  so  immeiliately  connected  with 
hfMltli,  th;it  it  rrquiros  a  more  particular  explanation. 

*Y\\v  lr;)vi*s  of  trooH,  it  is  well  known,  are  essential  for 
ihrir  nourishmcNt  and  gn>wth.  By  them  a  plant  may  either 
ohiain  fiuul,  or  the  fiMxIi  which  it  other\i'i:>c  obtains,  may 
Ih'  i  in  proved  in  its  pn^pcrtios.  It  is  diihcult  to  ascertain 
MJurli  i-.  tlio  Cijsis  in  rrg.irJ  to  the  substances  imbibed  by 

Anuini*  ihoc  >uh>tancos«  that  of  carbi^nic  acid  gas  is  un- 
«^u'>(i^*n.dtl\  rho  uu»>i  iivporiant.     'Hus  fas,  which  by  many 

is 


-vs^  Nf  tf\K.r»  iv*       I:    .::,...,:,  „.-..»  t,,|,^.  j^.  ^.,^...,  ::^.-.,  ^h^  water,  un* 
••  h*  ;^v  »-.'..'*!kw  .lv\,  .»,«,..Sn5.  V  r,x,     .*...,  ^^rt  o:  Pure  w^ 


iklAbef  diarcQ||lt«d«iggphi|Orp8re«v.  -'ftiidUQiMi 
bf  Aeieives  during  the  daj^  and  decoaqnted  bf  die  Iq^C 
«■!  knit  of  the  atmosphere*  Tne  caflioii  v  letamedy  the 
toclBMuttioii  of  vhsck  4)cc8B0iii  iBit'^nniity.€C  naicori 
iriu'Wich  -trees  wound  ^  "uiA  the  tricyijaiy  or  pve  n^  toi* 
fAer#tth  any  snpeBabimdant  moaitBra  in  die  Map,  h  ex- 
hM.  Itt  the  m|^  times  WPthe  contrarf,  tenebMBa  ab- 
MAe  osygnt  gasy  and  give  oot  the  catfaonic  add. 
'^^Vk  faypodieus  aeeounCI  for  cirniifincaa  .iMlnwiie 
iU^Kcdile.  It  ezplun^  l.Whjr^faewindMrAf  dionU 
KIMfaleaomer  than  that'of  die  mfif^%  wndi'%mru  in 
flwEi%bt  time,  the  inr  of  a  gnat  citf  ta  in  aaoMdegic^ 
aivvmiiif  man  cnac  or  tne  ooonny^  ■'fl^  Kia  naiwiwt 
ittne  carbonic  acid>  wMchf  at  dart  peiiuilf  jhhti  "aiaf 
fB{atttall J  exhaling.  yFett  it  niot  fot  tba  t'iiriiiftttanci!^ 
Aibte  hoiiriy  so  usualin  London^  and  odier  hnge  towni  and 
cidflii  wchiM  be  more  destrncdve  ti>  heaUi  than  at  pieaent. 

4.  b  addition  to  common  air,  vatp^  and  cariionic  add» 
Ae  atmosjdliere  contains  H  variety  of  other  substances,  with 
a^ch  it  is  occasionally  mixed.    It  may  be  proper  briefly  to 
camnorate  themj  which  is  all  that  the  nature  of  this  work 
win  admit  of.    They  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
gOieral  heads  :  I .  Animal persptratum^ — lliis  is  an  arddc  of 
great  extent  and  importance.    The  perspiration  of  a  man  is 
about  ^  part  of  an  inch  of  fluid  matter,all  over  the  surfiace  of 
his  body,  every  24  hours*,  and,  consequendy^  would  amqtunt 
to  one  inch  iki  34  days.    The  quantity,  tlierefore,  must  be  e- 
normous  in  a  populous  country,  and  where  a  number  of  ani- 
mals 


^  Arbu^hnot  cm  Air,  p.  11. 
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mdis  are  maintained.  2*  FfgetuUe  firipiratUni^^The  exha^ 
lation  of  Tegetables  must  be  very  considerable^  more  espe- 
cially in  warm  weather.  It  is  calculated,  at  a  medium,  to 
amoimt  to  a  whole  inch  i^<161  days  during  summer,-  and 
consequently,  the  air  of  summer  must  be  very  diiFerent  from  * 
that  of  winter.  As  the  fragrant  and  volatile  spirits  of  all 
vegetables  float  in  the  atmosphere,  they  must  have  very 
sensible  efiects  upon  the  health  of  the  people.  Spicy  odoun 
are  smelt  at  a  great  d'lstance  from  the  countries  where  they  * 
grow.  .  S.  Exhalations  from  the  earthy — In  hot  weather,  the 
perspiration  of  the  earth  is  visible,  more  especially  whef 
landJhas  been-  recently  ploughed*  4.  Exhalations  from  tk$ 
vuUtrf-^B^iore  a  marshy  country  is  drained,  a  pecolhit 
sub^ta^oce,  formerly  called  heavy  inflammable  air,  and  now 
carburetid  hfdrogen  gas,  arises  spontaneously  during  hot 
weather,  in  considerable  quantities,  from  the  bottom  of 
stagnant  water,  and  infects  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  occst- 
sion  disease.  5.  Mineral  fxAa/n/fo/ij',— Sulphureous,  and 
other  mineral  exhalations,  arise  from  the  earth  in  consider* 
^ble  quintities ;  and  various  fumes,  of  an  oily,  inflammab^Ie, 
noxious,  and  fetid  nature,  are  'i^mitted  from  the  mines 
opened  and  wrought  by  the  industry  of  man.  Where 
this  takes  place  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  highly  per- 
nicious to  health.  Sometimes  sulphureous  vapours  infect 
the  vegetables,  and  render  the  grass  unwholesome  to  .t}>e 
cuttle  tliat  feed  upon  it.  6.  Snwke^ — ^It  is  well  knovm  that 
the  smoke  of  chimney  fires,  and  the  fumes  which  are  raised'* 
by  all  fires,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  diffused  thro^^- 
out  tUe  air,  and  make  up  a  part  of  that  atmospheric  air  in 
which  wc  breathe.  7.  Saline  pari iJes,^^ Another  ingredi- ' 
ent  of  air  consists  of  different  saline  particles,  many  of 
which  arc  volatile,  or  soluble  in  air  -,  and  in  other  cases, 
the  air  vlther  supplies  salts  as  an  ingredient,  of  pro<luce^ 
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them  as  an  agent  *.  8p  Dnuy^^^this  depoaition.  from  the 
air  b  not  mere  water*  but  a  composition  of  all  the  watery^ 
Tolatilei  oiljTj  and  saline  vapoura  which. exhaU  hom  the 
eatth  or  the  sea.  As  long  as  they  are  kept  dissolved  by. 
the  heat  of  the  sun  they  are  not  visible}  but»  during  l^ 
coU  of  the  nighty  they  fall:  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
considerable  quantities,  difiering  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ipil  or  waters  from  which  they  have  been  originally  ex- 
ti9Cj^f,  9.  Dustf — ^Earth  is  another  content  of  the  air ; 
in  which  it  is  mechanically  suspended,  principally  by  higH 
win4$,:  and  the  ashes  of  burning  mountains  are  carried  to 
gr^  distances.  1 0.  Contagkus  matter r^lt  is  contended,  by 
many  authors,  that  either  from  invisible  insects,  or  from 
some  of  the  substances  above  enumerated,  the  air,  acquires, 
andxious  quality,  which  produces  various  disorders,  some- 
times attacking  the  animal,  sometimes  the  vegetable  king- 
dom only,  and  sometimes  both  %.  This  is  a  point,  however, 
which  will  afterwards  require  a  more  ample  'discussion. 
Lastly,  Heat. — As  this  is  an  element  which  pervades  all  the 
QtByerse,  the  atmosphere  must  contain  its  proportion  of  it$. 

Such 


*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  in  particular,  the  air  must  be  full  <>t' 
ufine  substances. 

f  Dew,  properly  speaking,  is  that  moisture  wliich  falls  during  the  alv- 
•csce  of  the  tun,  and  without  the  necessary  presence  of  clouds.  As  the  solvent 
powers  of  air  are  always  increased  by  increase  of  temperature,  a  greater 
quantity  of  all  substances  soluble  in  it  are  taken  up  during  the  day  time, 
than  the  cold  night  air  is  capable  of  suspending,  a  portion  of  whidi  must 
oecessarilyy  therefore,  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  dew,  water  being  tiie 
suMt  abundant  of  them. 

\  Vegetables  are  more  apt,  than  even  animals,  to  be  affected  by  the^e 
serial  attacks,  having  no  means  of  escaping  their  in:lucnce. 

5   It  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  chat  the  prinT 
ripal  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  arc  found  tlie  same  in  all  place«  where 
ikerc  are  means  of  circulatiop,  and  of  the  ;«c.tioa  of  wiqds.  The  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed 
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ra  of  die  atmosjrfiere  we  breatbe;  ] 

hcferogeneous  a  mixture,  it  b  still  p 

Mimifwrmr  serte;  dicnigh  it  must  neoessariljlup — 

ic  JiT  *H  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  of  partL^ 

.,v  >*  -•'  ^i  countries  in  general,  must  differ  mate-  — 

*^^o*Jitioa  to  the  mixture  of  the  different  ingre-— 

..>    jv»c  ^'iiumcnted  *.     The  wholcsomeness  of  air^a 

howcvei^^ 


.  ^^  '-»%  .ui^ialv  seems  to  be  fiiUy  compensated  by  the  production  (ftf 
.k.    «ia»^^  by  TC|retablcs.     The  carbonic  acid,  given  out  in  respiration 

^  .  hMkft  ,H>o«.'««e»,  is  absorbed  and  decomposed  by  plants ;  a  perfect  cqui- 
^x  .«J4  «  -Im^  preserved;  and  the  great  difTcrcnce  in  the  salubrity  of  the 
«. .  -dwbr  ««d  in  different  spots,  depends  upon  other  causes  than  a  difference 
VK«^«»»  'ix  proportions  of  the  oxygen  and  azote;  probably  on  the  rda- 
•cu»  .^  the  air  to  heat,  to  moisture,  and  to  the  other  ing^redients  in  it 
.^v*c  4««*:«bed. 

^    \»  :h<r  atmosphere  is  liable  to  so  many  impurities,  it  may  be  proper 

^  .«.Hi»idi'r  what  means  nature  has  adopted  for  restoring  it  to  a  wholesome 

«..«%,  4Md  rendering  it  fit  for  the  respiration  of  animals.     The  following 

>.  s  .»H  If-  iuctpal  me^iDs  which  contribute  to  that  important  purpose.  1.  The 

i*fcV*Ji  v^'  va|x;ar5,  which,  it  is  supposed,  must  carrj'  many  salts  and  putrid 

j^Ni»iict«»  with  them,  to  a  certain  height  in  the  atmosphere.   2. 1'hc  descent  of 

Xri^^^ufl^  in  the  shape  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  by  wliich  m:iny  impurities  are 

^;N>ii^h(  lack  again  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.     3.  Winds  and  hurricanes, 

^^  ^htch  the  accumulation  of  all  noxioui  articles  in  the  air  i»  prevented. 

I,  ^  \*tlii0ions,  by  which  innammable  air,  and  other  noxious  clastic  fluids 

Afv  i««trovcd.     5.  Frosts,  which  stop  the  perspiration  in  the  earth,  and 

^v«»«sNlu<iUly  deprive  the  air  of  many  noxious  exhalations,  with  which 

^Vf «tM  it  might  abound.     Hence  it  has  been  found  bv  experience,  that 

Is^kleatial  disorders,  arising  from  such  noxious  ingredients  in  the  air,  have 

(«««i  snapped  by  frost :  on  the  other  hand,  in  thau'ts  the  season  often  be* 

^>««iir^  rvtremely  unhealthy,  the  perspiration  of  the  earth  being  restored, 

«^l  its  •ihalations  becoming  extremely  cojnous.     This  is  ]>arttcularly  the 

cjtok*  when  thaw  is  attended  with  great  hear,  a  circumstance  which  pre- 

v«%)etl  the  great  plague  iu  London.     Frost  also  acts  uscfuUv  by  diminibhing 

animal  and  vegetable  putrefaction,  and  diminl^luDg  the  solvent  jK)wers  of 

the  *ir»  M)  that  many  extraneous  matters  are  precipitated  from  it.    C.  The 

AciUtitA  of  water,  whether  in  great  bodies  or  in  running  streams,  by 

which  many  putrid  particles  are  absorbed.      And,  histly,  Vegetation,  by 

^  ^h  the  noxioub  cUccts  of  rcspiratiun,  combu&tion,  aiid  putrefaction,  aro 

counter..cccd^ 
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Tr|i  properties  of  aifi  and  the  adyantages  retiikiiig  libera- 
fm^tm  be  ex^aioed  under,  tjy if<rtl9mnftgqywjtiwtd 

9>..VIiMi  and  easily  dinttUe.    St  .Heavy,    4«^:nerpet^f 
iittodoai  and*  B%  rjast^c^  ^!?^  ffnffM*T**w*^^  -  Ifjff*^^^**- 
]pi^  ^bt»  upon  t|w  poflfSQsmn  Q^ 
aadoQinfort  of  bymao  Ufe  must  in.  a  gveat  meaaure  d^^end. 


i||Bli«tiu]dlfli|e.aUt^ 

m  emdd  not  see  other  objects  throuj^  it.  Wlbjit  we  jee 
BKmng  in  a  stream  of  lights  let  in.by  a  small  aperture  into 
I  rornn,  is  not  air,  but  dust,  and  other  bodies  floating  in 
it*.^  And  though  the  sky,  in  clear  weather,  ..has  a  blue 
coloor,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  air  itself  is  alto- 
gedier  colourless  and  invisible.  The  blue  colour  of  the  sky 
n.ocpasion^,  by  the  vapours  which  are  always  mixing  with 
tfaeairr  and  which  have  the  property  of  reflecting  the  blue 
rays  of  the  sun  more  copiously  than  any  other  f . 

'  2. 


comiteracted,  and  the  aimoiphere  it  oonitaiitlf.  praanred  in  that  state  of 
porkjy  and  of  temperature,  which  ia  laliitarjr  bodi  to  antauU  end  vcyetam 
\ia.    See  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  &c. 

«  Arbnthaot*a  Ettayt  on  Air,  p.  1. 

t  Thomion**  Sptexn  of  Chemi$tr^,  Vol.  HI.  p.  398. 
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2.  Fluid f  andeiuifyiii9iiiUe.''-'The  fluidity  of  air  is  one.  oF 
its  most  essential  propeities;  This  qvalitj  is  absolutdy 
^essential  to  an  ekmeftt  in  which  animals  and  vegetables 
grow,  for  neither  could  attain  their  proper  shape^  unless  in 
■A  fluid,  the  pressure  of  which  is  equal  upon  every  part  of 
their  surfaces.  The  injury  'done  to  the  human  frame^  hf 
the  constant  pressure  of  any  havd  body,  is  well  known ; 
and  vegetables  suffer  in  the  same  manner,  when  they  are 
not  entirely  surrounded  by  that  fluid  in  which  they  are 
destined  to  grow. 

Were  not  the  air,  in  consequence  of  its  fluidity,  easily 
divisible,  animals  could  not  move  in  it ;  or,  if  they  didj  the 
labour  would  soon  exhaust  their  strength,  and  they  would 
Jyrrisli  by  fatigue.  Water  is  an  element  above  800  times 
denser  than  air ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  density,  can 
admit,  support,  and  press  together,  bodies  of  much  larger 
dimensions  than  the  atmosphere ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
that  density,  no  animal  can  pass  through  it,  unless  of  a  p^ 
culi:tr  shape,  calculated  for  perforating  it  with  greater  fadt 
lity ;  whereas  air  being  more  easily  divisible,  animals  of 
various  shapes  can  pass  through  it  without  diflicuhy  *.     ^ 

"3.  Heavy. — Though  /ts  light  as  air  i3^nt?xprcsjiion  made 
use  of  in  common  conversation,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  possesses  considerable  weight  f ;  this  appears  from 
various  rxporimonts,  but  "by  none  more  distinctly  than  by 

the 


*  It  i'i  owixi;;,  arccrJing  to  wme  anthori,  to  tlw*  nuitliiy  of  air,  aad  ht 
Ix'ing  so  ek%\\y  divuiblc,  tiiat  odours  and  other  eUluvia  arr  propagated, 
and  that  ;(<URds  arc  »o  rapidly  conveyed.  But  thii  cannot  be  admitted  to 
i?)c  full  cnout. 

-{    5fr  (icor^'C  f^huikbir/h  ha4  fixed  the  »p«ci(i«:  ^lailry  of  air  to  tiiat  of 


-de  immg  presme  upoiifthe  btad,  Wben  it  iia  j^laced  upon 
thfi^KMdi  of  aieoMTer^t^Mm  aidif'toQff  liv«bM^»articuwh 

lt§lt  jgountaitisy  f«?l  t!ha'  wait  of  this  pregmre  to  ivhich 
dief.|iai^ imen acciittomed in 'ttn  td^i ' fovi  tt - tKey'as- 
.cM^'tlify.c'Xp^ence  a  tolsa  laiantiide  fWmi  t^er4SlfitMi  of 
Adc.wp)ii:;  ;and.tlla8t^l)«'idoo44>«j^ 
fteA»  coalt^of 'tbe  lip^  tMi -dit^jr.  ifgt  ^  M^  tThe 
gnrity  or  wei^^oiF  fhe  itinosplieie  acMmplM^ 
mU purposes  in  nature;  and,  in  pitdevikr^pveMMM^ibe 
WlNhresiels  of  animalsp  ai&d  (he  sap^veftselaf^'iAuitafftiMfi 
tngftoo  much  distwded  by  tbat  farpansife ,  powrwi  r%ifldi 

WjlMpetud  tendency  to  iwefl  t^^  :       

Jfrneaas  of  tins  graTity,  die  alnospliete  pnMI-wit& 

.gnat  farce  upoil  all  bodiesr  accdrditig*  to  tlie  exteift  of  th^ 

.wfiMe.    It  lias  been  calcidated^  that  a -middle  siaed^inan 

Mist  suetain  a  weight  of  about  SS^OOO  poundst  ^oi  by  tfaia 

cooraous  prci^e;  he  would  imdofebcedly 4^  ortulMd^ia  a 

Mnpntf  if  tkfi"  pressure  were  not  tmifanii;  and  if  efcfly  pait 

cf  die  body  were  not  fflled  with  aifyOr^some  oilier  elastic 

f  uid|  the  spring  of  which  is  sufficient  to  counteract  it  f . 

At  the  same  tinic>  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  change  of 

weather,  or  an  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the  air,  which  is 

^eedily  ascertained  by  the  common  barometer,  does  afiect 

ibe  health  of  the  human  species,  more  especially  those  who 

are  in  a  delicate  state  :|:.  .      . 

4. 


•  Thornton'i  Phil,  of  Medicine,  Vol.  I.  p.  323. 

t  Since  the  interna)  ipring  is  able  to  resist  so  great  a  pressure,  it  must 
lie  equal  Co  it,  and  would  infallibly  tear  the  body  to  pieces  if  the  ai^  were 
arach  ligbttr.  Even  when  its  weight  iis  but  little  ciiniinifthed,  incouyeni- 
encea  are  felt  from  it. 

f  The  aficient;,'*  it  is  saicf,  wcre'in  a  great  measure  unacquainted  with 
tLf  fict  that  tl  c  air  i^  a  ponderous  body,  and  many  gf  tj^em  comidered^t 

as 
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4.  P/rprtu^l^  in  mol'ton. — A  fluid  easily  divltible,  and  lU 
1 :3ible  to  perpctttal  agitJiiotiB,  tliough  posst,'ssi>U  of  consider- 
\  sblc  weight,  mutt  b?  constinlly  in  motion.  Hcac  or  c<^i 
I  die  inQucnce  of  (he  morning  suit,  oi  the  return  of  nighty 
)  T^n  descending  from  the  clouib>  or  ;iny  other  body  moring 
L  tbrough  it,  all  tend  to  promote  t}ic  Liiculation  of  this  useful 
)  fluid.  That  is  2  fortunate  ciicutcstance,  for  the  more  a 
[  flaid  of  so  heterogeneous  a  nature  is  driven  about,  Uie  better, 
\  Otherwise  it  might  become  coirupt  and  uuiit  far  respiration. 

It  is  owing  to  its  weight  and  mobility,  that  the  air  is  so 
l.'^hly  scnricabic  to  tlic  human  species,  in  odier  rcspecta 
I  Wsides  respiration.  Among  other  great  efi~ects  tesultii^ 
T  from  those  properties,  to  them  may  be  attributed  the  ad> 
[ffWil^ciof  navigation,  by  which  the  widest  seas,  instEad 
E-^  being  ansbetade,  facilitate,  in  Fact,  the  iiiierconiBe  of 
I  Mankind.  This  arises  from  the  force  which  tlie  air  attaiiw 
1  when  collected  by  a  spreading  and  impervious  sail,  though 
«  easily  divisible,  when  any  ihiii  or  sharp  body  passe* 
I  'duough  it.  By  means  of  the  strength  ur  power  of  the  air 
'  ^90,  many  useftd  machines  are  enabled  to  perform  very 
important  services  to  mankind.  • 

fi.  FJmilie  ami  emiprtisiiU. — One  of  tile  most  important 
,  properties  of  air  is  its  elasticity,  by  means  of  which,  if 
f  iCOmpressed,  it  immediately  dilates  itself  wheii  the  pressure 
t  removed ;  owing  to  that  property  also,  it  is  always  ex- 
panding itself  wherever  there  is  a  vacuum  to  which  it  can 
have  access.     Ilcnce,  the  air  is  able  to  insinuate  ttaelf  into 

tOI 


r,  VoL  L  )k.  Vts.  4ES.  ti  »  lUtirlBiir-,  luiwcnr,  itist  ihe  fll|[b  H 
nmf e  opcvially  iIium  of  lh«  \nftt  mni,  uid  «T(a  Ihc  pvwrrafrtw 
ltd,  ^  tMK  ninvincfl  rlinn  Ihit  tl>ra!r,UQt<ntlutaliiM4iuiitlila|i|iBU> 
pnKucd  o|j(  cutuidrriUc  dr^CE  cl  h  right  or  ^rnitj. 
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all  places  where  such  a  substance  is  necessary,  even  to  the 
bottom  of  tlxe  deepest  mines,  and  throughout  all  the  wind- 
ings thereof*.  If  air  were  not  elastic,  when  its  particles 
are  pressed  forcibly  together^  it  would  be  formed  into  a 
hard  body  Uke  snow.  On  the  contrary,  it  preserves  its 
elasticity^  though  ■  retained  in  a  compressed  state,  (for 
instance,  in  a  common  air-gun),  for  any  length  of  time. 
Some  philosophers  contend,  that  the  spring  of  the  air  may 
be  so  disturbed  by  violent  pressure,  as  to  require  some 
time  to  recover  its  natural  tone  ;  and  Dr  Hales  would  in- 
fer^  firom  a  number  of  experiments,  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
air  might  be  actually  destroyed.  But  other  autliors  have 
proved,  that  the  expansive  projective  force  of  the  air  has 
been  preserved  for  many  years  to  its  original  extent  f. 

Elasticity  necessarily  implies  in  it  compressibility  ;  and, 
,  indeed,  the  common  air-gun  sufficiently  proves  that  air  can 
be  condensed,  and  that  to  a  considerable  degree ;  but  the 
celebrated  Dr  Halley  asserts,  that  no  force  whatever  is  able 
to  reduce  air,  into  a  space  800  times  less  than  that  which 
it  naturally  possesses  on  the  surface  of  our  earth.  It  is 
owing  to  this  property  in  the  air,  that  it  necessarily  be- 
comes more  compressed,  and  hns  more  density,  in  low  val- 
leys than  upon  high  mountains,  a  circumstance  by  some 
accounted  rather  in  favour  of  respiration ;  and,  in  fact, 

N  many 


*  It  is  said,  that,  owing  to  the  windings  of  some  of  the  coal  mines  at 
Kewcastle,  the  air  must  penetrate  stveraJ  f^urJrcd  miln  undir  grmmd.  It 
would  be  right  to  have  this  air  analyzed,  to  see  in  what  rcs{)ect  it  differs 
from  atmospheric  air.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation that  every  cavity  of  the  earth  must  be  filled,  either  with  water  or 
lomc  clastic  fluid. 

f  Roberval  having  let  his  air-gun  remain  charged  for  the  space  of  1 0 
years,  found,  on  discharging  it,  tliat  the  air's  elastic  force  was  not  at  all 
abated.     See  Hist  de  TAcadem.  Royale,  1G95,  p.  :)t;8. 
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many  individuals  ifind,  that  they  breathe  more  freely  in  a 
heavy,  than  in  a  light  atmosphere. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  air  we  breathe^  near  the  surface 
of  the  earthy  is  compressed,  by  the  weight  of  the  superin* 
cumbent  column  of  the  atmosphere,  into  at  least  the 
13,679th  part  of  the  space  it  should  possess  in  vaaso*  By 
art,  however,  it  is  capable  of  being  condensed  to  a  adll 
greater  extent. 

Besides  these  properties  which  belong  to  the  mass  of  the 
atmosphere  in  general,  there  are  various  effects  resulting 
from  the  powers  of  the  different  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed,  which  are  of  a  chemical  nature.  Indeed,  the  nr 
IS  a  principal  agent  in  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies,*  and 
in  all  the  chemical  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Thus,  it  possesses  a  power  of  dissolving  bodies,  of  film- 
ing yvvii  them  new  compounds,  or  of  converting  tlieal 
again  into  earth,  by  which  means*  nuisances  are  not  only 
removed,  but  become  useful  as  sources  of  fertility.  It  alae 
volatilizes  fixed  bodies,  as  salt ;  for  that  substance  may  be 
entirely  evaporated  into  air,  if  exposed  in  a  place  replete 
with  Acid  vapours.  Its  other  properties,  as  fixing  volatile 
bodies,  and  bringing  quiescent  bodies  into  action,  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  enter  into,  having  no  particular  con* 
nexion  with  our  present  inquiries. 


S.  Of  the  Qualities  of  the  Air. 

The  qualities  of  the  air  depend  on  its  being  hot  or  cold» 
dry  or  moist,  light  or  heavy,  inland  or  maritime ;  and  it  ia 
well  kno^^'n  whut  important  effects  these  various  circum- 
Stances  produce  on  the  health  of  the  human  body. 

1 .  Hit  ii/r.— The  effects  of  hot  air  will  be  easily  ander> 

stood^ 
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Ctood^  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  that  the  air  quickly  re- 
duces to  its  own  temperature  those  bodies  which  it  sur- 
rounds or  penetrates  \  \V)ien  we  sees  indeed,  after  the 
colds  of  winter,  how  rapidly  the  heat  of  siunmer  revives  all 
natore,  makes  the  plants  to  grow,  the  trees  to  blossom,  and 
every  other  animal  to  rejoice,  we  cannot  suppose  that  man 
should  be  the  only  exception.  But  its  principal  effects,  in 
regard  to  the  human  species,  result  from  this,  that  the 
quantity  of  perspiration,  sensible  and  insensible,  is  in  a 
great  measure  regulated,  by  the  degree  of  heat  applied  to 
the  human  body  f .  It  is  supposed,  that  in  England,  per- 
Hwrarion  scarcely  equals  all  the  otixer.  excretions,  though  in 
•mnmer  it  is  nearly  double  to  that  of  winter ;  whereas,  in 
the  air  of  Padua,  during  the  whole  year,  the  perspiration  is, 
to  the  other  excretions^  as  5  to  5>  and  in  other  countries  it 
it  probably  still  greaten 

,  The  beat  in  the  atmosphere j  the  most  congenial  to  the 
human  firame^  is  from  50  to  70  of  Fahrenheit :  That  tem- 
perature has  gei^erally  been  considered  by  physicians  as 
the  roost  favourable  to  health  ^  and  it  is  diis  scale  of  tem- 
perature, which  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  countries 
roost  famed  for  intellectual  exertion  and  strength,  both  of 
body  and  mind«  When  that  proportion  is  much  exceeded^ 
the  fibres  are  lengthened  and  relaxed,  and  hence  proceeds 
the  sensation  of  faintishness  and  debility  in  a  hot  day.  To 
prove  the  effects  of  heat  on  animals,  the  celebrated  Boer- 
haave  put  a  sparrow  and  a  dog  into  a  sugar-baker's  drying 
room,  where  the  air  was  heated  to  146,  or  54-*^  beyond  that 
of  the  human  body  p    The  sparrow  died  in  two  minutes, 

N  2  and 

♦  Valangin  on  Diet,  &c.  p.  20. 

f  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  50. 

I  Set  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  46.     The  heat  ww  caloilaied  according 


to  Halea*j  thcnnometer. 
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and  tlie  dog  in  28  '.  It  is  believed  that  men  eaimot  lire 
.  long  in  an  air  hotter  diaii  their  own  bodies,  which  tn  adult 
I  jKTSOns  is  calculated  at  98",  iind  in  children  at  90° f- 
I  ■  When  the  air  is  extremely  hot,  by  promoting  perspira-' 
llfon,  it  dissipates  the  thinner,  watery,  and  volatile  part*  of 
(  blood,  and  by  thickening  that  source  of  nourishment 
f  iftd  life,  lays  a  foundation  for  many  disorders,  more  espe- 
P  tially  fevers,  of  a  bilious,  putrid,  ardent,  and  malignant  lu- 
Ffure.  Hence,  an  extreme  hot  climate  is  far  from  being 
f  wholesome. 

9.  CiJd  (iiV.— It  is  evitlent  tlut  cold  must  have  efftcts  on 
I  fee  human  body  directly  opposite  to  those  of  heat.  Cold 
r  brace*  the  fibres,  not  only  by  its  condensing  quality-, 
I  fcut  by  rendering  the  air  drier ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  all  bo- 
I  dies  is  diminished  by  cold,  hence  it  necessarily  folknr*, 
f  ^t,  in  cold  WCTther,  all  animals  should  become  of  less  di- 
I  nensions  than  in  hot.  By  bracing  l)ic  6bres  ahro,  and  more 
tMrongly  condensing  the  fluids,  it  produces  that  strcngtb 
i  and  activity  which  is  so  sensibly  felt  in  dear  frosty  wea- 
r  Vtter  J.  On  the  other  hand,  by  contracting  the  fibres  of 
'  tfic  skill,  and  cooling  the  blood  too  much  in  ihose  veMeU 
I  which  arc  exposed  to  the  air,  some  of  the  grosser  part»i  and 
I  ttiost  acrid  or  saline  particles  of  the  perspirable  matMr* 
I  %hich  would  eraporate  in  warm  weather,  ate  retained  in 
eold,  and  produce  coughs,  scurvies,  and  other  diiorders  to 

which 


t  Tlic  opirimcmi  at  BU^dm  uxl  bit  [riradi  wrre  nuulf  fa  rMaa 
above  the  boiliiiK  icnpcreiiue ;  ■  giil  lu*  gone  iolo  » lukcr't  oven  uat^ 
ly  400-. 

I  Cold  (ir^n  mmt  people,  alto  increun  the  ip^iic  Ir  h  ronacb- 
able,  10  ihe  halory  <>'  isxh  u  pcriihed  b;  caUi  in  tmilwni  (ennui**,  iIm 
Atf  kqt  ttiiir  »ppnit«  w  tli*  lui.    Aibathiiut  on  Air,  |>-  >0». 
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inrhich  cold  countries  are  liable.  It  is  strongly  in  their  fa- 
YOUTf  however^  that  such  co\^ntries  are  much  more  fre- 
quently a6Fected  by  windj  than  the  hot,  by  which  the  air  is 
greatly  purified. 

S.  M&ist  air. — Where  the  air  is  saturated  by  moisture^ 
k  is  Teckoned  peculiarly  unwholesome  *.  When  accom- 
panied by  cold,  it  is  unfavourable  to  health,  as  is  often 
fatally  experienced  by  delicate  people  during  the  fogs  of 
London  and  Paris ;  but,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  hot 
ijreatlier,  it  is  still  more  prejudicial.  Hence  the  great  mor- 
talitjTy  during  the  hot  season,  at  Batayia,  and  some  of  the 
West  India  islands. 

4.  Dry  air. — ^When  the  air  is  dry,  it  contains  a  number  of 
saline  and  other  particles,  which,  by  rain  or  moisture,  might 
hare  been  carried  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  also 
imbibes  animal  and  vegetable  ciBuvia,  which  must  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  body.  By  great  dryness  in 
the  air,  the  very  texture  and  situation  of  the  pores  of  the 
skin  may  be  altered;  A  dry  air,  if  not  too  warm,  is  both 
agreeable  and  healthy  -,  but,  when  accompanied  with  great 
beat,  is  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences,  both  to 
animals  and  vegetables f.     Even  in  England,  it  has  been 

N  3  observed. 


•  Hippocrates  of  old  observed,  tliat  the  Phasiam  were  tall,  soft,  bloat- 
ed, and  pale,  on  account  of  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  air  they  breathe; 
tlieir  country  being  marshy,  hut,  watery,  woody,  and  subject  to  violent 
showers  at  all  seasons.  The  mortality,  however,  is  in  general  greater  in 
cold  than  in  mild  and  moist  winters,  particularly  among  old  people. 

f  See  the  description  of  the  Harmatan  and  the  Sirocco  in  Gregory's  Eco- 
nomy of  Nature,  Vol.  I.  p.  477.  47F,  &c.  In  Egypt,  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  tummer,  the  hot  winds  blow,  called  by  the  inhabitants  campsWf 
fmxD  their  continuance  for  50  days,  though  they  have  no  determined  time, 

but 
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observed,  that  extreme  dry  seasons  have  been  found  mopq 
dangerous  to  human  bodies  than  wet  *. 

5.  Light  air. — It  is  found  by  experience|  that  the  Kght« 
ness  of  air,  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  is  unfavoonble 
to  respiration.  Persons  in  these  elevated  sicuadons  are 
obliged  to  take  breath  oftener  than  in  the  lower  re|^ont  | 
and  are  sometimes  so  violently  affected  as  to  throw  up 
bloody  by  the  straining  which  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
pccasions  f .     A  certain  portion  of  the  pressure  of  the  at- 

mosphere 


but  last  tomctiines  more  than  three  moathc.     The  inhabitantt,  dorian  t&e 
cunpsiD,  live  uoder  ground.     Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

*  See  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  183.  Great  droughts,  he  obterve^  Iisie 
always  been  found  noxious  to  the  human  body.  Prerioas  to  the 
live  epidemical  4istemper8  which  took  place  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
1792,  and  beginning  of  1783,  there  was  a  great  drought  in  England, 
in  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  which  ultimately  prored  extremely  fUal  tb 
all  the  places  aflectcd  by  it.  Great  droughts  exert  their  cifects  after  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  again  opened  by  moisture ;  and  the  perspiration  of 
the  ground,  which  was  long  suppressed,  is  suddenly  restored.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  earth  then  emits  several  new  effluvia,  hurtfol  to  humaoi  bc^ 
dies ;  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  case,  by  the  thick  and  stinkii^  §o^ 
which  succeeded  the  rain  that  had  fallen  before.  See  Arbuthnot  on  Air, 
p.  194.  1 99.  Dr  Bisset  remarks,  that  the  inhabitants  of  places  on  tbe  «n 
coast  are  less  subject  to  those  diseases  which  generally  result  from  hi  ei- 
ceeding  hot  and  dry  summer  than  those  of  inland  towns.  Essay  on  tic 
Medical  Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  p.  3.  This  is  a  drcttSBitinee 
much  in  favour  of  maritime  situations. 

f  Dcrham's  Phjmico-lTieoIogy,  Vol.    ,  p.  1 1. 

Lord  Bacon  (Nov.  Organ.  Scicnt.  lib.  2.  apho.  IS.)  says,  when  thtf 
mounted  to  the  top  of  Olympus,  the  air  was  so  thin  that  they  were  obBgw 
rd  to  hold  spongvs  dipped  in  vincgnr  and  water  to  their  noses  and 
Also,  that  the  air  on  tike  top  of  Tenerxffe  is  so  sharp,  as  to  cansc 
pains  in  the  cyc^,  and  so  thin  and  li;:;ht,  as  to  make  many  vomit. 

TIic  air  on  one  very  high  mount  sin  of  Pent,  according  to  d'Acosta,  is 
mortal  at  the  first  bi^st ;  and,  by  its  coldnecs,  dead  bodies  are  preacnrcd 
from  putrefaction.  At  the  tup  of  one  of  these  Peruvian  mountains,  which 
prolialily  arc  the  higliea  in  the  world,  he  and  his  company  were  sciaad 
H-ith  bilious  Ton.itingf,  pciLa*^  frum  the  thinnest  as  well  a»  coldncta  of 

the 
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mosphere  being  taken  off  the  veins  or  blood-vessels,  they 
ezpamd  ?nd  swell,  by  which  a  shortness  of  breath,  and  a 
spitting  of  blood  are  occasioned  ^.  When  fermented  li^ 
qiunf  Zfe  carried  in  bottleji  to  that  height,  the  air  contained 
in  the  liquor,  rarifies  a^  much  as  the  air  without,  by  which 
paeans  the  bottles  ate  bursts  But  though  light  air,  when 
parried  to  an  extreme,  is  so  certainly  prejudicial,  yet,  in  cer« 
tain  cases,  it  ipay  be  of  use }  am}  the  air  of  mountaiQS,  and 
€)f  nyountainoijis  4ist7ict$,  may  be  of  service  in  several  di^ 
orders,  though  it  will  never  probably  be  found  so  essential 
to  health,  that  the  plan  of  taking  aerial  voyages,  merely  for 
the  'purpose  of  breathing  purer  air,  will  ever  be  a(;tuaily 
c^nipd  into  effect  f* 

Bm  Hqnnf  air. — Air  in  some  measure  compressed,  or  ra- 
ibjBf  heavy,  is  not  imfavourable  to  the  human  frame.  When 

N  4  it 


6ift  nrw— Aibuthnot  on  Air,  p.  81.  But  these  awertioot  by  Acosta  teem 
to  bt  gready  exaggerated.  Humboldt  has  lately  ascended  one  of  the  peaks 
of  the  Andes,  more  than  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  De  Saus- 
si^re,  in  his  "  Voyages  duns  Us  Alpes^*  has  given  the  best  and  most  accurate 
account  of  highly  rarified  air,  the  efTccts  of  which  he  experienced,  to  their 
greatest  extent,  on  Mont  Blanc  Tiiey  were  exceedingly  disagrceabie, 
bat  not  terrible. 

*  In  a  recent  publication  this  doctrine  is  controverted.  Suspension  of 
accustomed  and  appropriate  stimuli,  rather  than  diminution  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  is  contended,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  occasion  of 
those  peculiar  aflections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  other  parts  of  the 
^fvtem,  as  related  by  those  who  have  ascended  lofty  mountains ;  and  Saus- 
ftore  himself  remarks,  that,  however  elevated  the  situation,  yet  in  a  state  of 
repose,  these  symptoms  vanished.  3ce  J)r  Reid's  Tieatise  on  the  Origin 
and  Progress,  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Consumption.  1  vol.  octavo. 
Printed  at  London  1806.  But  however  ingenious  this  observation  may 
be,  it  still  appears,  that,  where  there  is  any  exa-titm  in  elevated  situations, 
the  lungs  will  be  affected  more  tlian  the  same  exertion  would  occasion  in 
a  lower  region. 

f  See  this  pUn  hinted  at  in  Struvc**  .\sthenology,  transbtcd  by  John- 
ston, p.  S46. 
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it  U  of  too  light  and  subtile  a  nature,  though  it  may  be  caV 
culated  for  the  eagle,  and  other  descriptions  of  birds,  yet  it 
does  not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  man.  It  appe«r^ 
by  authentic  experiments,  that  animals  live  longer,  m^hei 
breathing  a  like  quantity  of  compressed,  than  uncomprewn 
air ;  and  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  compresses  the  Mr  ii 
ralleys  and  champaign  .countries,  and  consequently  renden 
such  air  better  calculated  to  support  great  numbers  of  m 
habitants  *•  It  must  also  contain,  for  its  bulk,  a  greata 
quantity  of  oxygen  or  yital  air. 

7.  Inland  air. — The  air  of  inland  districts  mast  ham 
qualities  very  different  from  those  on  the  sea  coast*-  If 
the  interior  parts  of  a  country,  the  air  must  partake  mud 
of  the  qualities  of  tlie  soil  and  of  its  productions.  Mttd 
also  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  its  cultivation.  Etei 
countries  naturally  unwholesome,  if  cleared  of  wood,  and 
rendered  fertile,  become  immediately  healthy.  It  is  alic 
to  be  observed,  that  the  central  countries  of  great  continent! 
are  colder  than  those  that  have  the  sea  air.  Moscow^  k 
the  same  latitude  with  Edinburgh,  is  much  colder  f . 

a 


*  It  if  of  grciit  importance  that  the  air  thould  be  of  a  due  grjtity 
elasticity,  that  it  may  distend  the  lun{^  suliiciencly ;  for,  htnrever 
constitution j  can  boar  cither  an  increased  or  diminished  wcifrht  of  the  ai 
and  c^n  live  on  tl'.e  tops  of  the  hi<^hc>t  mountain*,  or  in  the  Ivntomof  th 
hmc^t  valleys,  yet  the  uck,  weak,  ami  the  valeiudinary  c;*nno;  liear  it ;  thi 
latter  rc^juiii-  more  elevated,  the  t(>rnicr  mire  dcprcvacd,  Mtur.tiont,  as  CIm 
column  of  tl-.c  incumbent  air  if  lighter  or  heavier.  Short *t>  Obicrvation 
on  Dills  of  Mortality,  p.  420. 

f  Arbuthnot  on  .-\ir,  p.  78. 

Stroilitr,  in  hi-  l:.May»  on  $icknC'<(  and  IKalth,  p.  C.  contend*,  thai 
the  midKind  comiiicfi  in  F.i');land  are  the  mo<>t  hoalthy,  and  Um»  suhjcct.tc 
u  vaiiily  of  \VL.tt?icr.  He  observe*.,  that  uhere  the  caMcily  or  we»terii 
winds  give  rains  in  abundiuice  to  the  coasts  yet  tl:c  midd!(.  w.iV|  bctwrcc 

K4 


8.  Maritime  air. — The  nature  of  the  air  at  .sea  \sy  in  va^ 
lions  respects,  very  different  from  that  which  is  to  be  met 
widi  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country.  1.  Sea  air  is  more 
homidi  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  vapour  which  is  con* 
ttuitly  evaporating  from  the  surface  of  such  an  extent  of 
water.  2.  The  air  at  sea  is  more  frequently  agitated,  and 
storms  are  mtrre  violent,  and  continue  longer  there  than  at 
hnd*.  S.  In  the  same  country,  the  air  is  found  of  very  dif- 
{ierent  temperat^ires,  in  regard  to  heat  and  cold,  and  pos- 
sessing very  different  qualities ;  but  at  sea,  the  air  is  more 
uuform,  and  less  susceptible  of  variety.  4.'  The  air  at  sea 
nmr  stagnates,  having  no  impediments  to  its  course,  from 
nosQtains,  hills,  or  forests,  and  being  continually  agitated 
Ifrnds,  currents,  and  the  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tMks.  5.  Sea  air  is  warmer,  more  especially  in  the  extreme 
toU  of  winter,  than  the  air  which  is  incumbent  on  the 
^vth:  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  that  circumstance,  sailors 
cohU  not,  except  with  the  greatest  hazard,  bear  to  be  so 
often  wet  as  they  are  f .  6.  A  portion  of  sea  salt  must  al- 
so be  raised  by  the  spray,  and  perhaps  by  the  vapour  of  the 
Stt,  which  is  likely  to  be  attended  rather  with  beneficial 

eflects 


•tt  and  »ca,  has  then  been  calm  and  dry  :  the  clouds  brought  from  cither 
•^  drop  before  they  come  midway.  The  accounts  which  arc  given  of 
"'•airof  Cheltenham  seem  to  justify  these  observations. 

in  the  British  Encyclopedia,  'ucce  Aerology,  p.  156,  it  is  stated,  that 
^tDobson  of  I^vtrpool  found  sea  water  contained  air  superior  in  quality 
^  ^nat  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  utility  of  sea  voyages  to  invalids 
^  arise.  Arbuthnot,  on  the  other  hand,  contends,  that  were  it  not  for 
*^utant  winds,  which  blow  off  the  coat  of  vapours  which  invests  the 
^^^t  tea  air  would  be  intolerable  to  human  bodies.  On  Air,  p.  70. 

t  U  is  the  saline  matter  in  sea  water  that  makes  getting  wet  with  it  in- 
ensivc.    When  seamen  arc  expoicd  to  rain  at  se^,  they  are  apt  to  catch 
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mulus  of  blood.     3.  It  mukeB  the  blogd  filter  to  rqiaif: 
of  tlie  moat  essentia)  parU  of  thir  body.     3.  It  it  the 
I   |>y  which  the  body  ia  kept  at  nearly  ihe  same  standard  ol 
iieat  or  temperature.     4.  It  promotes  tbc circulation.* 
Itlood,  without  the  conti:)u»nce  of  wlucli,  death  mi 
cue ;  and,  5.  It  enables  the  bo<I)r  to  get  rid  of  aul 
destructive  to  Iiealtli  aud  life  *. 

1.  Wc  shall  endeavour,  in  a  subsequent  pan  of  thii  work, 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  tlic  blood  is  formed.  It  it 
safiident,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  remark,  that  the  food 
e  eat,  after  being  uibjected  to  various  operations,  is  at  laac 
ConTcrted  into  a  soft  milky  juice,  tecluiitally  called  r/^, 
I  Tliia  substance,  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  passes 
through  the  lungs,  and  comes  in  contact  with  tlw  |tniO»- 


•  The  Iramol  Eimultmii  in  hit  Divert.  XI.  Chap.  ICk  tea.  1.  m 

iw  up  ihe  aiici  ot  mgiiriiticiu  iu  (lie  fQllvwinK  ininner :   ll  ffmrn,  be  t*- 

I    jff"fc'i    I.  For  •mdiinic;  S.  Fi>r  liawkin);  ■nd  tpittinc;  .1.  For  jawninj, 

coupling,  UtMiing,  aid  blawtog  ibe  note;  4.  For  JrinLinf;  and  wppiiy 

L  Sip  tiqoDn  1  S.  Tor  >[>e>]uD|;,  tingitig,  cr^i];,  Uu^hiag,  vrrejilag,  bhnr- 

I  'tig,  <K.  I  e.  for  prc^dLinj;  the  f*ce>  by  Koul  or  utim,  uhI  lor  rtpdlinj 

rmbryo.  mil  ilie  nfter-Iurih  ;  7.  For  piomuting  the  molion  of  ike  con- 

■  or  (lie  •lumich,  intntinn,  and  lactiali ;  8.  For  carry  In;;  offfrinnttM 

I   lunp  t\"  water;  jionictn  iiiibibei)  by  llic  blood;  •>,  Fi.i  jwnpimtifia | 

'  .ID>  I'm  (be  more  jxrtccl  miilurt  ai  ihc  chyle,  rlic  Jyinpb,  uciil  ihe  blood  | 

11-  For  ^vin|[  tlx  blood  itt  Hurid  rrd  coluurg  I '.T.  Nor  ran  trr  deny  dat 

I  'At  air  •ertu  10  ecol  ihe  lunjr*  uid  liliwd  pming  throu^i  ihtn  l  IL 

:i«tc,  Uul  the  air,  U  eich  rupiration.  iniiln);  tndt  a  Ittlle  with  llw 

HochI,  aauiibuio  in  mhdc  ilt^rtt  to  ibe  d^bontion  of  the  uiinud  ipiriti. 

I   All  tlitu  uw>,  alihnugh  of  great  cuDHigunice,  ytt  be  iliinb,  rtiher  coa- 

[  dure  tn  thr  WfJ/'ini^,  than  r«  I  he  Itiif  of  the  inimal,  brcuiie  iritbcul  tij 

[•  Cf  llum,  ilkC  iRUiul  wuuld  mil  Mtpenlily  dir,  u  it  dudi  by  Mn4i|[tiag,  or 

IJH  tb«  ut-pu^p-     He,   thttelorc,  utijpu  a  1  <(b,  uid  ibe  (iriacipal  om 

'^if  leipuuuin  to  be,  hr  llie  puuug  of  tbc  blood  ilu«uj[)i  tbr  liinj^  thft 

h  Uuown  iuo  (Jiun  by  iIm  hxan.     Stt  Dsrhaiu'i  Phyucc'l'bcfilog*,  edit. 

ITBi,  Vol.  L  p.  858.  uQte.     Tbns  it  muEb  infursuiiun  upon  (iu*  inbjtct, 

in  Or  M^trnti  Sumj  m  Mtrfiiaiim.     h  i*  to  b«  bi'crd  (bat  lu  impvtaot  a 

work  viU  uma  be  cumplclcd. 


{heric  TOTf  wUch  is  dtzWn  in  hj  that  organ.  By  that  ccm- 
net,  it  receiTes  from  the  oxygenous  part  of  the  air,  that  red 
«f  florid  colovr  by  which  arterial  blood  is  distinguished. 
Besides  this  change  in  its  colour  cfr  appeattance^  it  -is  pro- 
btble  Aat  other  proj^^rties  are  acquired^  such  as  the  po^er 
sf  srinnihting  the  heart  and  the  afteries  to  action. 

S.  It  is  from  the  bkx>d  that  al!  die  various  parts  of  the 
bodjr  must  be  repaired ;  and,  iii  particular,  for  repairirtg  the 
waste  made  in  the  fleshy  or  muscular  parts  of  the  body,  a 
subtance  cMed  Jlhrina  must  be  formed  in  the  blood.  This 
is  elected  by  the  azodc  port  of  the  atmosphere,  which  the 
kings  hsi?e  imbibed,  and  is  another  most  impoiPtant  adv9(n« 
ti^  arising  from  respiration.  • 

9.  There  are  no  circumstances  in  the  economy  ef  man 
more  extraordinary  than  this>  that  his  body  should  always 
reibain  of  nearly  the  sam^  temperature.    This,  in  a  great 
neasvre,  depends  upon  respiration^    Part  of  the  afir  we  in- 
spire combines  with  the  blood  $  the  combined  heat,  to  which 
its  gaseous  form  was  owing,  is  set  at  liberty,  and  in  part  in- 
creases the  temperature  of  the  expired  air,  and  in  part  is 
absorbed  by  the  lungs  with  the  air  it  breathes  *,  and  thence 
diffused  through  the  entire  system,  by  means  of  the  blood. 
Were  it  not  for  this  constant  absorption  of  heat,  the  tem- 
perature of  men,  and  of  other  animals,  could  never  be  so 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  not- 
withstanding the  heat  which  they  are  continually  giving  out 
to  the  colder  surrounding  bodies. 

4. 


•    This  point  is  satisfactorily  proved  in  Menzies's  Dissertation  on  Res- 
piration, translated  by  Sugruej  (8vo.  Edinburgh,  17%.)  p.  S4.  35,  &c* 
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4i  The  clrcuiittoD  of  the  blood  is  absolutely  esscmiat  for 
e  continuance  of  animal  lift.  Wiiliout  respiration,  thJA 
t  be  effctied  *•  By  the  heat  niid  other  propcnie« 
e  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  the  blood  acquires  those 
IBuUting  powers,  by  the  action  of  which. the  heart  U  al- 
alely  contracted,  and  the  circulation  rtgulaily  curied 
Considering  the  great  importance  of  this  function,  it 
:,  therefore,  to  be  woodcced  at,  that  an  anhi^t  d 
1^  a«  »ooa  a»  its  rcspiriUion  is  effectually  stopped. 

I.  Nor  is  this  all  i  an  animal  would  soon  perUh,  unlaw  il 

[  the  means  of  expelling  such  substances  as  arc  either 

Kious  in  themselves,  or  any  great  accumulation  of  which 

uld  be  pernicious.    T1;is  is  most  happily  brought  about 

h  the  medium  of  respiration.     By  tl)e  lungs,  no  less 

ladty  tlian  &7  ounces  of  cirbonic  acid  gas  arc  cmined  in 

p  course  of  one  day,  wluch,  if  retained  in  the  body,  to  so 

t  an  amount,  would  be  extremely  prejudicial.     Bj  tin 

|ne  means,  any  supnUnous  moisiurc  is  extracted  Sn 

>d,  and  emitted.    The  nuaulity  must  vaiy,  but  g«B 

t.  20  ounce*  pet  day.     The  blood  is  thus  kept  i 
Kr  consistency,  neither  too  fluid  nor  too  dense*. 

On  the  Nfcmity  of  fresh  Air  fir  Rtspratkn. 

gVhoD  the  importaoceofrcspirauoin  ts  considered,  it  mil 
%  be  wondered  at,  that  (he  ati,  with  all  it*  different  qua^i 


d  CMMI  drcttluc  ihriMifb  the  boilf  uoIhi  it  psM  Uw  bagi, 
IT  do,  (0  lODf  w  ilicjr  an  uoblown  □]>  (7  the  lit.     Mctbod 


ChtBiKT,  Vii  t\-.  p.  Tc*. 
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fieiy  otki  Hm  and  entirely  Titiate  the  iRiiole  tezture  of  the 
iloodyaiid  the  natare  of  the  aniiiial  jukes*)  duit  freahair 
Aioridlte  fottnd  as  flecesffry  for  man  as  dear  water  is  to 
Mes  I  and  ^t  Ae  choice  of  good  air  sfaoidd  be  accounted^ 
bf  Uppocratei,  a  tircumstance  claiming  the  first  rank  in 
dttfiegiflien  of  liealth.  This  is  particnhrly  the  case  in  re- 
fgttd  to  duldren,  for  it  is  a  mehincholyfacti  diat>  in  a  great 
wntmnxming  to  the  impurity  of  the  air  of  Ii>ndon,  one 
fadfsf  the  duldren  bom  therd  die  before  they  are.  two  years 
old;  In  the  Lying-in-Hospital  at  Dubiin^  the  proportion 
vAsibttnd  infinitely  greater ;  for,  in  the  space  of  fonr  years^ 
eafng  anno  1784,  no  less  a  number  than  2944r  infants,  out 
tf  W5CH  died  within  the  -first,  fortnight  after  their  birth.  It 
Uniifertniatdy  discorered,  diat  this  melancholy  circunw 
stnoe  arose,  from  their  not  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
good  ur  to  breathe.  The  Hospital  was  then  completely 
tendlated ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  was  reduced  to  279.  Hence  there  was  rea-* 
son  to  suppose,  that  out  of  :2944j;  who  had  died  in  the 
space  of  four  years  before,  no  less  a  number  than  2655  had 
perished  solely  from  the  want  of  a  due  sii^ply  of  airf« 
-  A  number  of  other  factb  prove  the  advantages  of  fresh 
air,  and  the  necessity  of  having  it  frequently  renewed.  The 
short  space  of  time  during  which  a  person  can  exist  in  a 
diving-bell ;  the  well  known  story  of  the  black-hole  or  pri- 
son of  Calcutta  ;  some  circumstances  which  have  occur- 
red in  the  African  slave  trade ;  a  fact  mentioned  by  Dr 

Darwin ; 


*  Gheyiie*t  Eitay  oo  Health  and  Long  JLi£e,  p.  6.  Ka  IL 

f  Garnett*s  Lecture  on  the  Preservation  of  Health,  p.  64.  €5. ;  abo 
Tbomton*s  Phil  of  Medicine,  VoL  I.  p.  534.  where  the  £act  is  more  fully 
ocmI  minutely  detailed.  In  all  hospitals  hitherto  buih,  the  coliogi  are  too 
lovr,  and  the  windows  too  small 
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Darwift;  and  •CfaMcireatnsUnce^  stated  ^byDikAfdiir^  put 
this  matter  bejond  a  doubt'^i^  «.vr   a  v«j  -i  ■ 

Not  cmly  is  fresh  air  necossafji  but,  if  it  iat  suffered  to 

become  foul  and  noxious,  it  weakens  the  springB  of  ii£B| 

and  generates  the  most  malignant  and  contagious;  diaeaaetil 

and  airj  from  being  the  first  support  of  life,  istthnsTeadei^ 

ed,  by  stagnation!  so  putrid,  as  to  become  a.  diost  aujitiio 

poison  f.    It  is  from  stagnation,  that  the  air  of-  old'VAUai 

and  of  caires  under  ground,  becomes  so  pernicious  (  imAH 

is  weH  known,  that  it  is  from  putrid  air  whence  that  udk^ 

lignant' ferer,  known  under  the  name  of  the  JaiiDisteinpcQl 

takes  its  rise.  :  •■  .b^ 

t  Is  it  not  siirptTsingt  then,  that  whilst  we  areifio  itteliae 

to  our  food j  and  employ  so  much  trouble  andezpcBceaboai 

it)  diatwe  should  not  bestow  more  attention  upon  an  ar- 

tidCj  equally,  if  not  still  more  essential  i  


ftADCLJPFB  ^jL_i.      V  • 

Bat  respiration  is  not  the  only  means  by  which  the  iii^ 
man  frame  is  affected  by  the  air  we  breathe.     Many  sensi- 
ble 


•J! 

*  See  TbornioD^t  Phikwophy  of  Mcdirinr*  VoL  I.  pb  33&  aod.AM. 

Bvddoe't  Intrmluctory  Lecturr,  p.  Tb\  note.  Ai*.;ur*ft  Mc-cUc»i  Caeuaatg 
p.  Mk  He  mracions  there,  xhut  ]H  cluiriTy  childri'n  and  a  wrvant  lay  in 
9m  apvtmint  cf  a  house  in  Kirg\  Sirctt,  C<v1din  Square,  when,  CO  render 
the  nxm  DiamuT,  ihcv  ^^l.ui  up  (!:c  chimm-v,  and  u»(i!  cvtrv  ether  meaili 
to  exclude  tl.e  cclJ  air,  tl.c  cun-^t^ucncc  %.(  w!.:oh  i»j«,  th.^t  the  KmAt 
and  un  it  ihi*  cl.ilurcn  WL-ri  >«.i^i.d  wi:h  variiu«  siarnvog  ^^inpicnii,  cf 
a  diMTdir  utviy  *iiaiLu',  Mccaipiuiied  Hith  i.xcrucutui^  K'i'^  tonrtll* 

ftiOQl,  &c. 

f  Adar,  p.  41.     Valmgin,  p.  .41. 

*  In  an  £»uv  on   JkIxt*./  jP.va;"..,  h\  P.  Ktrnt^'v.  rrir.!cd  in  1715. 
there  arc  ktci^  Lbacnrativni  ti.L»la:j;  U'  prove  lu*:  ct^.\  duiempen  mjy 

U 


iieB|[|(4i«  aftQted)»  but  ;dfc^  it  J9.«ai4^  by  its  being  con- 
4lip%  inlMbed  bf  all  tbe  pores  of  the  body.  Tbe  skins  of 
Jj^ngmaaia  are  ai^i|u^;)Qi]|y.^:i|iid  since  many  bodies 
4mm  Baa  air,  (as  merciugr*'  cantharid^Sy  ^fcc)  will  enter 

|lNy|f|m4:|f  %  sUo^it  JAi(^|^t^i^e^ths^9!9.^ 

MMMndutftWe  mt  itnMi  aat^  ViflTW'ncB^  of -tbe  Jnidk  of  this 

.^Hlt™  **"^  mmiiM  Mian  |*y.'/vn^,Ma^  iifCvc*^ . •^|j|fcssf ^j^ ^ 
J^|%fH;wrim»it  i<f  yogiy  tejQ{>lCOr^  j||y  yttay^gi^ 


WpMk '  TliM  b^  tobject  wtikhy  pfcn^iiiv  ispnis  '.avv#  ^t 


*1IMM,  ToLL^tSS:foii:iStessiisaiMft,#ifldtaff*iiei 
■m  of  vkal  DrnMbtAot  firom  witboipt,  wkich  ii  xcccHicd  b^  mmt 
iur;  and  irhich,  for  spiritual  support,  is  of  much  more  im- 
^WiKe  than  the  aourishinent  received  by  the  4tomach. 

t  ii  Dr-Keiirt  loamaii  of  Perspiratios,  there  is  an  iastaace  at  a  pei> 
"^M  gimrag  18.oancet  heavier  by  absorbing  air.  See  l^yncb^  Guicie  to 
AM,  p.  110.  Bishop  Watson,  (Choiical  Emys,  VoL  IIL  p.  101.) 
^MiDM  the  fkct,  of  a  iad  at  Ncmaarket,  who.had  gaiiied  30  ouocd  af 
^^^lo  a  hour,  with  norther  nourishaitiit  bar  aigtaas  of  wint. 

.  t  fce  0r  Kdlie'a  paper  gn  the  fuactioxis  of -the  ildn,  in  the  Sdiaburgti 
JWcal  and  Surgical  Journal,  VoL  L^  170.  After  tracing,  in  a  dit- 
anct  aad  satisfactory  manner,  all  the  eiperimeats  which  have  hitherto  been 
''■ie  to  cttiditifh  or  to  refute  the  .doctrine  of  absorptioii,  heconchidee 
'^itfcitating  it  ait  a  doctrine  sufBdcntiy  estabitriied,  **  that  irnkmUdhm  it,  no 
'^  fcii  dnn  rxkalatim^  a  funotton  of  the  tkio.**  DdoMstu  abo,  in  stating 
^  alvantagct  of  warm-bathing,  affirms,  that  the  qiugitity  of  wata-  taken 
^  by  the  abtorfaisg  vessels,  restores  to  the  bhMd  tbat  Aaer  Md  wfaic^ 
««itthrown  off.  This  can  only  be  tht  eiecf^  cataocoui  abiarpti^ii, 
tttd^peadffitly  of  cuticnlar  abraxico}. 


sorpiion,  indepcndenilf  of  some  degree  of  Cttticvlar  » 
lion,  i»,  dpnial'b^  vtrjr  »«p««»bl^  w;hor*ei,\  , 


^Jvantagti  ef  Air. 

ft  appears,  then,  on  the  whole,  that, 
eheric  air,  constituted  as  it  is,  men  could  not  enjoy  any  of 
the  comfortB  of  life,  nor  cvcn'toiittnuc  in  eristmcc.  '  W'ete 
It  not  tranipartnt,  ihey  could  not  see :  Were  it  notSmitt 
they  couM  not  hwrf:  Wtrc  it  not  ftjili/  divrsiiit,  Atf 
could  not  move  from  one  place  to  mother  :  Were  it  not 
ttavy,  their  vessels  would  swc!!,  and  probably  buret  by 
expansion ;  Were  it  not  pfrprtualli/  in  nutiati,  it  would  b^ 
^omc  corrupt  and  poisonous  :  Were  it  not  bath  iraiy 
and  iHoveabU,  navigation  could  not  be  carried  UDi  and 
many  useful  machines  must  be  laid  aside :  Weh?  it  not 
flaatiL-,  and  consequently  able  to  penetrate  into  tlije  i|)mo3t 
recesses  of  nature,  and  the  deepest  mirifSt  tbtf  richMtcoa* 
txined  in  ihebowcU  of  the  earth  would  foreVtr  be.tn^C 
iibic  :  "Were  it  not  also,  witli  its  elasticity,  etmprtttUlk 


■  ■  *  OMIor  Curric,  m  ^  M*dicA  Krporu  TO  ihtBllKltvif  .W«tf^ 
«h1  Ww«i,  in  Ftvvri,  Chap.   17.  p.  Ui4,   hM  cUkiukU  tt>£.'^ 
<;  Wbtchw  thtrt  »iiD  iulmUtitia  t>y  lU  iltia  f"  .^ilh  htiw 
la  tbc  Afipdiilii.  bowcvcf ,  lo  ibat  wwk.  No.  S.  p.  £<>.  1m  *i 
tlvi  qHMiion  ii  aat  dtcKlrd,  (bvugh  lir  ivuio  hit  apioiw  r 
■Huv-alwarpiii'n  uf  iIm  Mirficc  ^t  ttit  bodjr. 

*     t  Doero.  dt  N>i.  Dtoruin,  lib,  E.  c-  N.  >ay»,  "  tfi'  air 

•mtiQii  (if  ilir  siiihur  ttai  arcidcn»)W  nlltrf  lo  rb^  qtiotitfgti  fWH^ 
tktft  ih't  ptnyiijih,  ittiin;  ihi-  »l>int4|fn  at  xir,  Wu'wiiltM 
i«tmi<iriits  ilw  two  lAgtikir,  ili*  leadtr  w!11  u  once  ptTcdrr  ibi'fl 
tltenii  uid  in£)uic  •uperioiiiy  c(  nuki^  pbilMcph^f  r 
(toil.tiul.J»«*!lwitofi£r, 


Jemr  atnl  hlorc  fertile  regions  of  tbe'^fobe-'^v^Id  scarcely- 
•be  habitable  to  the  extent  riiey  arc :;  And,  lastly,  were  it 
not  thatf  by  respiration^  or  breathing,  we  imbibe  the  salu- 
tary 9nd  yivifyii\g  principles  with  which  tlie  atmosphere 
abounds,  the  human  race  would-become  extinct  *. 

02  Let 


,  I  - 


...MUler,  Elcm.  PhtsoL  Tom,  IL  |>.  1^5,  hat  justljr  roiurked,  "  jinU 
".  itUt  Miufam  satis  notae  sunt**  On  tbc  subject  of  air' in  generil,  it  is  well 
observed,  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Gregory,  "  that  wv  arc  too  apt  to  cohfutind  air 
av^tpnpehiture.  ff  the  qucttion  is  bcnufecn  a!p«polbu9  city  «nd  the  9pen 
coootiy,  theo  it  must  strike  every  person,  that,  in  the  former^  there  is 
ao  ramense  ami  bpeedy  consumption  of  the  oxygen ;  and  thougk  it  niay 
AetdiiHttcd,  that  xruch  b  also  .^ener^tcd  bydiflv^t  ftroe^mt,  yjet,  t 
Ifdicfc,  Jiot  quite  in  equal  proportion  as  it  ia  dostroyfed  B^ftides  that^ 
Botwithstanding  we  Iiave  no  chemical  tests  for  asccrtaini|ig  the  i:ict,  and 
uK»^it  has  been  denied  by  some  late  philosophers,  I  am  sati'sHed  that 
iSheair  of  citiet  must  be  contaminated  by  a  miature  of  traricnic  efildviA. 
to  health.     We  know,  from  the  miasma  .of  piarsbe&y  tha^ 


;  inch  matters  can  exist  Jn  the  air  undi^coverablc  by  any  tests ;  and,  fn)Ri 
(b'erft  ei&cts,of  cities  «n,delica(/e  constiiutions,  it  is  reasunai)le  to  tap- 
JIM  thM  tbcy  exist  in  the  air  iherr. 

,1  belief e  It  IS  remarked,  that  erysiplflaa  19 more  frequent  uiLontloa 
<lttn  clurwhere,  and  that  people  coming  from  the  country  to  reside  there 
M^coimrionly  seized  with  it.  Coughs  and  catarrhs  are  also  more  coin- 
nioo  there  than  in  the  country,  'i'o  this  I  can  speak  fn)m  my  own  e»« 
ptricncc,  and  yet  I  know  not  whether  to  attribute  this  efioct  to  air  or 
iitmtUiB,  People  in  lA>ndon  live  in  very  close  rooms,  and  they  f^  out 
of  ihcm  into  a  stream  of  cold  air ;  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  tliis  inron- 
^vmience  .is  experienced  more  in  London  tiian  wiy  wliero.  Yet  1  must 
«<JBf»s,  that  I  never  understood  the  theory  of  ctttchm-^  cold,  nor  can  1 
?!>€?*  how  this  inflammatory  process  is-prpduceil,  unless  the  old  theory  i~. 
*»««,  that  it  arises  from  the -perspiration  being  obstrucled  in  someway  or 
**ik'Jr,  which  seems  a  cause  adequate  to  the  producing  locrJ  or  gRicra) 
iniUmmation  and  feverish  ftymptoms.  firown'<.  account  of  thu  origin  oi 
tk^  cemplahits  is  certainly  erroBiOMS. 

To  m  linglisb  constitution,  I  believe,  what  is  tenncd  a,mild  air,  or 
'^'i(:r-a  mild  temperature,  iii  must  ialabrlout,  becaut^c  mo»l  equal.  \Vi^ 
'ttve  many  instances  of  grc:it  lojigevity  in  mouniainuui  situatious  ;  but,l 
'^Uitr  think  it  is  only  the  hardy  children  that,  i"  such  place .,  arrive  ar 
*-iturityj  and  popubtion,  I  ui».crve,  is  mvor  io  great  there  as  in  level 
"•unifies.  I  will  net  make  au  exrcp?ion  of  Sv*it;;i.'r!jn'4;  ^^^  ^  i-tliev/r  t^ 
Mfis  of  the  jjcpulation  i«  in  UiC  k-.vrr  iiftrrr^" 
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Let  ui  neit  consider  th%  nd^ls  wliicti  otiglitto  M ^ 
denied  regarding  the  ihfiportant  function  of  tiesptration^'  dlfe 
nature  arid"  advantages  bJF  litrhieh  toiild  not  haiVe  hUkSi'  ^eB 
'iind^rstood>  witfioat  these  pireriops  eiplahation^.  '       - 


f .  Rules  connected  with  the  Function  of  Ittspx? 

RATION,  AND  THE  NaTUJIE  AND  QUALITIES  OF  THt  Alk 
WE  BREATHE. 

I^ROiyK  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  be  safely  c6n- 
cluded,  that  air  is  so  essential  to  life,  that  no  animal  can 
subsist  without  it  for  a  moment ;  and  that  on  its  |hikty 
must,  in  a  great  measure^  depend  the  health  of  th^  iiidi-r 
ridual*.  *' 

As  the  quality  of  air  differs  from  a  variety  of  cirnlft- 
stances  above  explained,  and  as  men,  by  attention  and  diii- 
tom,  can  exist  almost  equally  well  in  a  great  variety  iorf  ctt- 
matcs  f ,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  by  what  ihcdiis  tli^ 


can 


OT^ 


*  The  purer  the  air  it,  the  more  esuily  it  can  unite  with,  suspend^  and 
discluirge  a  kirj^er  quantity  of  noxious  matter,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
^ngerout  efiects  of  receotion ;  whereaa  iminire  air,  being  already 
saturated  witli  such  matter,  cannot  take  in  more.  Hence  Strothcft 
p.  II.  adviM^t,  where  .i  due  perspiration  i*  recfuircd,  (as  in  most  caMt  of 
fullness),  that  patients  should  be  advised  to  live  in  a  dry  soil,  that  the 
atmosphere  of  va}K)urs  exhaliuf:  from  the  earth  may  be  :ts  small  as  poi* 
tiblc,  and,  consequently,  that  the  air  may  be  better  able  to  absorb  cxap' 
mentiti«u«  mnttor  from  the  skin,  the  want  of  which  occ:;sions  tome  of  tbe 
danglers  ot  putrid  air,  by  keeping  bac)c  pcr&pi ration. 

t  It  i%  ai5crtr'l  t!i.it  the  country  not  only  aiTects  the  health,  but  aUb 
forms  thj  fcaturtj  -,  and  that  the  shape  of  aiiimaU  is  modified  by  it.  Ilie 
cbscrvatinn  certainly  holdb  gc'od,  in  rcj^ard  to  vc^abU-»,  for  in  CoM 
climates  they  are  much  more  stirred  in  their  groi^th  than  In  warm  onc. 
Tn  rifrard  to  animals,  the  air  is  a  fluid  which,  by  a  gentle  pressure,  resists 
the  nr/.-r;:i  nf  t^t  h^art  in  thf  eiparncn  ar.d  clcrjpticn  o;*  the  fibres;  and 

t!ic 


c  m  } 

tfn^ftjdSfiebifif  JU^d  «rlujt.rulAS,ar^  .necessary  (or  that  pur* 

/ni^  r)4?8, niMSt  depend,  on  the ^(Qllowiqg  p^rti,9^1a^s : 
1.  Thje  ^il  of .  ]the  coyijtf y.  2i .  The  f limate  and  .sq^SQns  ; 
andi  S.  The  situation  of  the  house  where  any  individual 
Tesides.  To  these  must  be  added,  rules  of  a  miscellaneous 
n^ij^  calculated  for  persons  in  infancyi  in  youth,  in  {pan-a 
^ppd,  in  sickness^  and  in  old  age. 


■  r 


•         .-.■■  .      . 

^Rnkt  cmhidea  with  tie  Nature  and  Qualities  of  the  Soili 

I^ha^  bc^jen  justly  remarked^  that  we  are  not  yet  possess 
led  of  a  complete  test  of  the  salubrity  of  air  in  general^ 
W4»  Jtill  this  can  be  obtained,  our  only  guide  must  be  expe;^ 
VffHf^^  TJhiere  are  some  indications,  however,  which  prove 
tlie  bnlthiness  of  a  country }  as^  I4  The  quality  of  springs, 
mHifSf  ni^ust  denote  tlie  nature  of  the  air,  for  both  imbibe 
t|)|^.S|line  and  mineral  exhalations  of  the  ground ;  where  the 
inter,  therefore,  is  sweet  and  good,  the  air  probably  paX"" 
takes  of  the  same  qualities.  2.  If  tlic  complexion  of  the 
iniulntants  is  clear  and  vivid,  it  is  the  sign  of  a  wholesome 
air ;  and,  3.  Where,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the* 
inhabitants,  many  reach  a  considerable  age,  (which  wi}l 
Appear  from  the  bills  of  mortality),  the  air  is  necessarily 

O  3  healtliy 


th^  6brM  of  tCTcral  animals  thoct  in  this  (laid  according  to  their  original 
Mttpes;  yet  such  a  fluid,  resisting  by  its  pressure^  is,  in  respect  tu  the 
animal,  like  a  soft  mould  in  tvliich  the  body  is  formed ;  and,  therefore^ 
according  to  the  quantity  of  its  pressure,  depending  upon  its  most  per-* 
manent  state  of  den&e,  rare,  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  must  have  some  in- 
fluence in  forming  tlie  outward  ii^re  02  ftuclx  a  body  in  a  state  of  growtku 
Afbathfiot  on  Air,  p.  14 7« 


t  no  3 

urill  be  afterwards  explained,  it  is  .lUo  ncccstarjr  to  | 
Bgaiim  the  cfft'cts  of  heat,  by  rest,  siiade,  ventilaton,  snd 
by  living  even  in  grottos  or  souterrains  •  ;  not  is  the  latter 
.|nrt  of  tlii^  advice  unsanctioned  by  experience.  horA 
Jftacott  ascribes  the  longevity  of  the  ancients,  partly  to  diair 
^ving  in  caves ;  and  I  am  informed,  from  most  respecuUe 
AUthoTtty,  (hat  a  lady,  who  had  gone  from  London  toVif- 
finia,  had  found  the  summer  heat  so  intolerable)  ih^ 
^ving  fortunately  disi;ovcred  near  her  house  a  large  ii> 
^ral  cave,  she,  and  many  of  her  neighbours,  frc<|ueat]]ri 
^cnt  the  day  there,  totally  unmolested  by  tlic  gieaiesi 
1  -^ats,  and  found  the  utmost  benefit  from  it.  The  imUans 
bIso  seek  for  coolness  in  summer,  cither  by  sitting  ia  dark 
fooma  on.  the  ground-floor,  or  ihoae  with  a  northern  as> 
^ct  i  and  in  very  iiot  climates,  a  part  of  every  liouse  o 
fo  be  constructed  in  the  grotto  style,  or  with  uchcd  f 
fO  us  to  exclude  the  violence  of  the  tteal  |. 


wfll  tuHj  Iw  dbmrend  by  my  onr,  wlio  thorouglil;  unilcntUBli  Or 
phyilology  of  the  air,  and  ihe  comtiiutiaa  of  hii  pabait.  Moil  |MDpIe 
flod  ihc  cfli.'Ctiof  good  3ji,  more  ojKcutly  inuoauchic  and  pectoral  tatn, 
'Inc)  iMifrfit  lo  be  leni  lo  tho*c  placet  wbtr*  it  cm  be  lud  in  \i\t  gfenat 
1ftrtttx\on. 

■  Tiat  {>  ccrtBolj  tbe  nMMt  cSima*!  m«M  of  sytiHog  inwlilhui,  or 

I  ttflfikCi  «4  i)h  MB,  to  tatkl  in  lui   cUcnute.     On  tiut  taaUij,  mA  tb* 

It  of  prtveitfing  or  of  curiog  il,  icc  'lUiot't  Advice  lo  I^Vople  inf^ 

[  ,4t«nl,  Vcl  I.  [hip.  la      In  dinules  where  there  i>  iny  cKmct  of  ilMoU. 

Bn,  the  Uttil  Otttt  tbouU  either  be  ■  turksn,  u  ibe  bMoaminmi 

L  j|u(*G  tdopml  front  eiperieort,  or  a  round  lui  with  »  \'igli  ovwn,  tafi 

•a  inlsrviil  Uitcmi  ihc  head  and  die  crawa.      Some  tnTcIlcn  ia  AfrtO 

faTE  il»  irtaai  benefit  by  cu'Tiii);  valves  in  thdr  UtH,  10  aUcw  Ul(  beM- 

'•il  or  ratified  lir  Co  eK«pe,  uid  (Vesh  lii  to  be  adnuucd. 

'  fltla*  b«Ni  oluemd  io  China,  that  wet  clothn  OiptMd  Co  (heu. 
■wevddu  llwDlliaiaiiiicniureuf  the  air,  uloii|w  ihcjr  tcuin  aity  bm*> 
ture.  AeeofiUogt]',  iu  ihM  cuuDiry,  itxitiit  and  pdlcrio  formeJ  of  ct»' 
"▼M,  **T  kf  ^  mntiantly  wei,  to  prr  coIdatM  l«  th*  lir  nitUn. '  IhoM** 
Caaj'^on CbcMiiol  fiubjwu,  p.  »li.  '       w.^ 
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Mcfe^attry  eithaL^ipiift  acenpt  aa^unwholeBome^-if  they 
firoqpi  soU3»  such  M  Gtay«  wbicb  retain  wtfieT^  provided 
it  doMMi&fstagfiate  andrbecoine  corrupt.  Heace,  aUoy  the 
iBIIBii|r:frQm>  pMMaoMefs,  more  eqpecially  ^n .  thf^  ^dej|i  of 
liiflii  ig  not  pernicious  to  health* 

^'*r>EbftfjjV(K>rtanceof-tb«  «oil»  and  the  .exhalations  vbick 
f9^QM4{frM»  .it,  csuuiotr  be. better  eluQidal^  t}^n  by  re- 
^nHgytq  raaotdrmethodi  thf  efficacy. of  which  cannot  be 
ipytyi^edy  that  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of  fresh  turned  up 
(Vti|y  iwhieh  fas  in  it  something,  strengthening  and  refresh- 
ingi  even  in  small  quantities,  and,  consequently,  it/nust 
kuft^,^  great  influence  on  a  larger  scale-  Bacon  was  ao- 
4|nifnted  with  a  very  old  man,  who,  every,  mornings  as 
iooa  as  he  awoke,  caused  a  piece  of  earthto  bc^.htld.b^ 
%Mufi:Om^'that  he  might  inhale  the  vaponn  He.recpm- 
Mqdfi  th^efore,  the  smell  of  fresh  earth,  which  may.be 
j^jfidd  by  following  the  plough,  or  digging  up  the  eartb» 
j(yiffy«)brly  in.  the  sprbg*  Hufeland*  has  lately  recoqv* 
#l9ljfd.> these  .means  to  consumptive  persons,  who  may 
r^pi.^i^e  the  vapouir,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  ja 
spstftment*  The  sensation  produced  by  it  is  like  that  felt 
to  inhaling  vital  air,  and  is  inexpressibly  animating  f. 


.'■J 


Rules  connected  nvUh  the  Climate  and  Seasons. 

It  IS  contended,  by  some  authors,  that  a  uniformity  of 
climate  is  desirable,  as  being  favourable  to  health  and  long 

O  4>  life 


*  See  hift  Jounud,  VoL  I.  p;  3S^. 

t  TEie  application  of  earth,  freshly  dug  up,  has  been  fonnd  hy  Scruve 
•f  ^cat  «crvict  in  lameness  of  ihe  extremities,  espedailjr  when  accomp*^ 

fijed 


gieeablt  <Jryne5t  aad  hiukiiicss  will  bo  felt  in  the  nostrilf 
ind  breau.  £f  and  by  a  short,  cUy,  tieldli^  couglv  comet 
Qp.  He  feels  a  shiveiing,  whicli  makes  liim  draw  ncanr 
tp  the  fire,  but  ail  to  np  purpo.'^e  i  the  mqre  he  trie;.to 
hfi^i  himsfili,  the  more  thill  he  bccocnes.  AH  itie  fqi** 
tjfiei  is  here  caused  by  the  violciit  action  of  the  hcat>  ui4 
t^  complaiats,  which  aje  ihcncc  produced^  might,  w^h 
Iffiie  prppriety,  be  called  hcais,  rather  than  co/t/j.  i  .„ 

TIiesL-  ,c9itip.Uiuts  may  easily  be  ayoidad  by  adopLii)g,^|)L 
^Uowiiig  niles. 

yi~iten  you  come  out  of  a  very  cold  atmospheii 
^^ould  not  ^t  first  go  into  a  room  tlut  has  a  iirc  iu  it^ 
]Fou  cannot  avoid  ih^ii,  you  thoiiid  keep  for  a  con&lda 
^mu  at  a.t  great  distance  as  possible,  and  above  aU>  refinin 
fffum  l4ki,ng  warm  or  strong  liquors  wlicu  you  arc  cp^ 
This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the  ca» 
^f  any  part  of  the  body  being  frost-bitten.  If  it  yrvn 
brought  to  the  iirc,  it  would  &0011  mortify,  whereas,  i^Jub<* 
^ted  wiU'i'Snow,  no  bad  consequences  follow  from  it.  Hvuftt 
if  the  foUpwi.ng  rule  was  strictly  observed,  w/im  tht  yibiiU, 
liBdi/,  pr  an^  part  of  it  is  chi/kJ,  tring  it  to  its  natural  fttfi^^ 
apd  Hvamilh  by  degrees  ;  live  frequent  colds  we  experioics 
ij)  winter  woi^ld  be  prevented.  'Hk  practice  aUoj  afvfta. 
fold.iscauglit,  of  making  the  room  the  person  sits  in  warmer 
(han  visual,  increasing  the  quantity  of  bed-clothes,  wrapping 
htmself  up  in  flannel,  and  particularly,  drinking  a  Ijige 
gujntity  of  b:irley-water,  gruel,  or  tea,  almost  boiling  hot, 
t^  way  of  diluting,  as  it  is  called,  and  forcing  a  pcrEpir4Jt),99j 
yU  this  will  infallibly  make  the  disorder  worse,  in  (he  a 
ffianner  tu  confining  inoculated  pcrsonc  in  wahn  i 
voujd  make  their  small-pox  more  violenL 

To  tboM  judicious- ob«emt)otti  on  preventing  eotd%  S 
GiUTKtt  addt  au  casj-  mode  of  cuting  them  if  they  thould 


ht  dWght  *i  He  obserttft^  ^at  pe6^Ie  i^\M  M^w^  tHt 
M^&inibing  zisihiA  cold)  if,  tkrheh  they  foiled  it  tM^ 
iflff  tej  Aey  were  to  keep  co6\i  to  inrdid  wine  fltad  ^0trollg 
fi^iidf^  amd  t6  ctofine  th^msi^efs  for  a  Atftt  tiafif^  i6  - 
lb^Wet'6rVegetabtefo6di  drinkiiig  only«6M:MdV^ 
Hife  BHibitees  ate  by  no  means  Uhcdmiton,  \A^^fe  i  ki^ 
tf  Aenostzilsy  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  shbtt  tiekHttg  coBjgby 
and  other  symptoms  tkreatemng  a  violent  nv/i^  have  gone  off 
cndiidy;  in  consequence  of  this  plan  being  pursued  f. ' 

I  diought  it  necessary  to  detail  these  observations  of  Dr 
64hieCi*8  at  greats  length,  as  external  ccdd  geh^rilly  don- 
iGUftes  die  cinef  exciting  cause  of  the  epidemic^  and  dtfaeit 
fHettiHt^  diseasies  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  salW  tittm^ 
Atlolipers  of  gi^t  malignity,  it^  much  greater  sttangetn 
ttfife}  ihah  in  most  countries  on  the  continent.  The  wesi» 
ffi^  ift  ^seldom  hot  or  cold  in  extremes,  being  somttdi  tem^ 
|HM  by  sba  winds,  whidi  fan  the  whole  circutnfetehce  of 
fit  idand.  llie  moisture  of  the  British  air  aIso>  by  it^ 
thritehcy  to  relax  the  fibres,  promotes  growth^  and  the 
Mdness  of  the  temperature,  which  seldom  prevails  to  any 
iinmoderate  height,  condenses  the  solids  and  fluids,  and 
rtrengthens  the  whole  body.  Hence,  in  some  measure  it 
ki  tbat  the  natives  iA  Great  Britain,  in  general,  are  bigger 

bodied. 


***^p« 


•  Wtiere  col<l»  arc  connected  with  the  ttonuch,  they  may  be  carried  off 

hy  tneazu  of  a  Tomit  or  a  ctmunon  dose  of  medicine.    An  accidental  com- 

ptekt  of  the  bowoli  has  sometimes  been  of  great  tenrice  in  ronoiring  9. 

roUy  which  proves  the  advantage  of  cathartics  in  that  complaint ;  blittets 

«re  efficacious,  where  the  coM  attacks  the  throat  or  the  lungs. 

f  Sec  Gamctt*8  I^ecture  on  the  Preservation  of  Health,  p.  72,  &c.  a 
.work  which  contains  a  number  of  excellent  observations,  and  renders  the 
^iiiimely  death  of  the  author  a  circumstance  much  to  be  homent^ 


bodied  *,  bro3<Jcr  chested  f*  and  more  robuit  than 
most  oiher  counirieSf  and  tbM  a  greiier  piopoitic 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  at  Irast  on  bealdiful:  £i 
villages,  where  the  people  are  genenllf  raosi,ta 
and  undebauched  by  spiriiuous  ItquoiG, 
health,  and  live  lo  n  greater  age,  than  thotcjof 
tconnnent. 


■'  I  ;  , 


Iiu.'ft  Ji.r  Mi'tsi  dim 


THrap  or  moist  air,  more  cspeciallj'  when  act 
with  great  beat,  or  great  cold,  is  peculiarly  anfav 
the  homaa  specira.  To  any  person  who  has 
«hick  fog<  which  freijucnily  take  ]xlace  in  I>ondoi 
Fans,  (so  thick  that  bght  can  hardly  pcnctmie  tb 
aoonds  aie  heard  indistioctl)!),  it  roust  be  a  niAtter 
nisbment,  that  they  do  not  prove  more  injurioiu 
than  is  genundly  the  ca^e  -,  which  is  in  a  greut 


'   BiiKt'i  Euiy  OB  (he  Medical  CooilitutioQ  of  Creii  l 


f  The  advaDtige  ariitiag  trttJittittJ,  both  fBrmen  and  M 
ii  vtry^greal.  The  tixt  of  the  liingi  dcpcndi  upon  ihil  of  the  cfij 
the  ijuinlity  of  naurithmeDI  recciveil  by  an  aciniai  ilepcndt  upon  ih 
ol  ihe  Ituif:!!  for  in  propoitioii  Ki  that  nr^n,  ii  llic  qmmlityol'titofl^ 
vcfcH  to  evtry  pat  of  ibe  mimal.      A»  »11  ihe  blaicl  p. no.  ifimof 

lunf;ii  in  Ihe  rmme  of  cimUrion,  bclorr  ii  c*n  he 

f<rcni  parti  at  the  hodv,  the  aninul,  ihi>ii4Dre,e>Ti  if.  . 
fluid,  than  Ihe  capacity  of  ihe  lungi  ii  cjpaldt  of  tt  h 
laal  thai  fan  hngi  one  iraih  pirl  larger  than  (he  lunfi.     '  -.  .11 

I  fine  truth  more  blood  dHtnbuKd  through  the  I 
tomiilelecirculuian,  wliifh,  canw<]ucni1*,  nuM  in*k*anul«i 
in  (he  tpianKiy  of  novrislimcni  wi[b  wliirb  ihil  amma)  ii 
■•  the  ojitiiion  of  ihai  retprci'ble  lur^eoD  Mr  CUne.  and  m 
flratcd  by  cipcricni'e,  i>  the  bnudcit  (.-hmeitmm  tFailwijiib 
•Md  in  twii*rd  to  uiiinah,  lliow  which  hme  the  trcadoit  d 

^1-iIk  MMSy  teiiran  itw^MtortiUMUKj  ol 
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Uvuf  iD  Am  brings  acoompaaied  Atith  oo!d^:ant  iiDtfiddi: 
hat^'  flachvweaiiieFis{iecuHfltrl]|Lin]UEioiuto  tfacB 
Aeidnuit;^  and.  the  breast) .  snd  i£:  the  cuatonuof  amoking 
tabcnH  and  the  moderale  use  of.  q>iiatuon8=iifpxor89.aTe. at 
ilLt^JML  justified,,  it  is  in  such  weather  where  ihe  fogs  are 
acqpnipaiued  .with  ^oLd.  But,  in  general,  the  best  cure  for 
tbe  disorders  of  a  moist  climate,  is  to  impiOYe  the  cquntry^^ 
•nd  the  effects  thereof  are  very  ably  described  in  a  com- 
omucation  from  a  very  intelligent  correspondent,  (Dr  Kirk« 
bod),  who  had  resided  for  about  30  years  in  that  district 
ffeonmtry  called  the  Hundreds  of  Esser,  which  were  so 
aaliddthyt  that  hardly  any  stranger  woald^iHenturcs  into 
tkobt'But  the  state  of  matters  is-  now  happily  idtered^ 
(hring  to  the  various  improvements  which  harre  been  nkade 
in. agriculture,  more  especially  by  .laying  the  fields  oped 
aaiilry,  the  country  has  assumed  a  different  appearance, 
ABJnhabitants  now  breathe  in  a  different  atmosphere;  and 
9R.|iot  only  less  subject  to  the  ague,  but  ^  that  disease  ha# 
lipQQme  more  tractable  y  and  thus,  enjoying  better  health, 
Aejjuve  lost  in  a  great  measure  that  ema^iat^  and  jaun«^ 
diced  look,  which  formerly  constituted  the  characteristic  of 
tlie  inhabitants  *. 

Another 


*  Ste  comxnuDication  from  Dr  KxrUand,  Code  of -Longevity,  Vol.  II. 
Appendiz,  p.  SI 4.  The  idea  of. moist  climates  being  dangerout,  may, 
howeter^  be  carried  too  far.  On  this  subject,  the  late  respectable  and 
ieanted  Dc  Percival,  transmitted  to  me  the  following  observations  ; 

**  fc^appeaisv-frocn  a  variety  of  observations  which  I  have  collected,  that 
OctBhtr,  November,  and  December,  in  this  part  of  England,  are  general- 
ly vccy  beakhy,  elthoogh  the  most  rainy  months  in  the  year.     See  TaUct 
•viocsiig-  this  fact.  Essays,  Medical,  Philosophical,   and  Experimental, 
VoL  II.  p.  S24.    Edition  Fourth.    Dr  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  me,  remarks, 
**  The  inhabitaDts  of  Bermudas,- St  Helena,  and  other  islands  far  from 
**  continents,  surrounded  with  rocks,  against  which  the  waves  continually 
1^  dashing,  fill  the  air  with  spray  and  vapour,  and  where  no  wind  caA 
}*  arise  that  does  sot  pass  over  o^uch  sea,  au<i  of  course  bring  nuch  mois« 
"^  •*  ture, 


ate  oppressed  vitfa  what  he  calLi  the  Citanihj  or  oon^  o( 
ddage^or 


Ral^s  in  a  Hifavjf  Aimosf  litre. 

Heavy  mr^  such  as  that  usually  found  on  the  su]iace  of 
champaign  countries,  possessed  of  a  dry  soil,  and  not  in- 
commoded by  woods  or  stagnant  waters,  is  peculiarly  weO 
calcubted  for  the  human  frame,  provided  it  is  not  too 
dense.  The  men  in  such  countries  are  stronger,  and  more 
capable  of  fatigue  and  labour,  though  not  so  light  and 
active  as  the  mountaineers,  who  breathe  a  thiimer  atmos* 
phere* 

In  countries  remote  from  the  sea,  the  ingredients  of  the 
atmosphere  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  |  ml 
where  that  is  favourable,  the  air  mu9t  necessarily  be  whbto* 
some  \  more  especially  if  the  country  is  properly  cultivated^ 

cleared 


*  See  Hjgcia,  or  £Ma3r8  Moral  and  Medical,  by  llwmas  Bfddoet, 
M.  Dl  VdL  IL  ]>.  8&  11)C  Dnctor  fttron^ly  recammcxids  thii  plan  to  tKow 
invalids  idM>  arc  afllictcd  with  the  chroiiic  c.itarrh,  as  likclv  to  enable  them 
to  take  proper  czcrcuc,  and  to  1)C  frequently  in  tlie  <ipcn  air,  which  otfaer- 
wiM  they  might  1>c  under  tht*  neci-tMtyof  avoiding:  'llie  great  object  is, 
to  gpive  heat  and  mnuiture  to  the  air  wc  breathe,  when  it  is  cold  and  dnr. 
It  u  obvious,  that  the  construction  of  ttie  nwzvJLsy  (a<i  the  l)t>ctor  calU  tbem), 
nrr(s«ary  for  that  purpose,  ought  to  vary  with  ihn  ca^e.  Kach  individiul 
will  M;un  find  hivw  utany  loldn,  of  whatever  mattrrial  he  may  chuse  Co 
afii]>l«>y,  IV ill  communicate  heat  .md  moisture  enough  to  tlie  air  he  breatlies 
witiu>ut  injury  to  the  frcedum  of  reaplratitin.  A  Jmilor  idea  tkCcnu  lo 
liavc  «>ccurreil  to  I)r  liali's  (M>b:iYH,  p.  titid.)  uhu  fouixl  IJiat  the  air  niij[^bt 
Xui:  ^rCu'.heil  riuuh  long>.r,  wlieii,  in  liie  itct  of  ic-spiruLion,  it  was  made  to 
|Kiss  through «ir<j^(/.'  t-^v.v  several  fold*  of  cloth  dipiHTl  ii}  kine^ar,a  tulution 
»if  «<'a  »:dt,  <T  oil  rl  i.triar. — Arburhnot  on  Air,  p.  lv^5. — Oregory*»  Ecoo. 
of  Nature,  Vol.  I.  |i.  -IWL  lVr));tpi  »uch  nuilllers  mi;;ht  be  of  uieiucato 
<if  i'onsuniptiou,  where  the  lung^i  ^ro  in  bO  dc-licite  or  di«eawd  a  btatc,  that 
fl.e)-  r.ir.no!  easily  bc^r  tiic  aetiL>:i  ol  :«inu)->jihcn*:  air,  v.it!ii>ut  tuoie  such 
delriiCL-. 
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cleared  bf  woods,  arid  if  it  has  many  running  stre?ms  in  it, 
by  which  impure  air  is  absorbed. 


Rules  at  Sea  *. 

In  regard  to  sea  or  maritime  air,  some  authors  have  dc-^ 
iMed  its  wholesomeness.  They  contend,  th^t  tlie  salt  and 
moist  air  breathed  at  sea,  mixes  with  every  tiling  that  sea- 
men eat,  and  must  be  the  source  of  many  disorders.  It  is 
also  said  to  shrink  up  the  fibres  of  their  bowels,  and  to  give 
them  such  a  tendency  to  costiveness,  that  tliey  require 
rfonhle  the  quantity  of  medicine,  compared  to  persons  of 
the  same  description  who  live  on  land  f . 

If  any  circumstance  can  convince  the  thoughtless  and  the 
>pK)rant,  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  rules  for  the 
peservation  of  health,  it  is  from  the  benefit  which  has  re- 
Mhed  to  sea-faring  people,  by  the  system  for  preserving  the 
health  of  seamen,  first  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Cook. 
Prior  to  the  discoveries  made  by  that  truly  great  man,  the 
iife  of  a  sailor  was  extremely  hazardous,  not  only  from  the 
dangers  of  shipwreck,  but  from  the  certainty  of  his  being 
subject  to  scorbutic  and  other  complaints.  Captain  Cook 
saw  the  mischief,  and  thought  he  could  find  out  the  re- 
medy. He  fortunately  accomplished  what  he  intended. 
An  abstract  of  his  system  I  propose  inserting  in  the  Appen- 
dix, not  only  from  its  importance  to  this,  and  to  all  other 

P  2  maritime 


•  There  are  several  ;t*)0(1  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  seamen,  and  the 
meant  of  preservinj^  their  healtli  in  particular,  AI.JLin.i  N.^ut'uj,  by 'J'homas 
Trotter,  M.  D.  printed  in  3  vols.  8vr».  I  have  also  seen  a  valuable  eway 
fill  the  disea..>es  incident  to  Indian  se.mun,  or  l^ascurs,  in  Ion<^  voyaj;es,  by 
William  Hunter,  A.  M.  printed  at  Calcutta,  anno  ISOl. 

f    W^inwri^;lit  on  Health,  p.  109. 
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To  c6rcr  children's  faces  when  they  are  asleep,  is  a  very 
bad  custom^  for  they  are  thereby  deprived  of  fresh  air  *. 

1  ToutL — The  lungs  of  young  people,  in  the  prime  of 
^to  age,  are  very  tender,  and,  being  in  immediate  contact 
with  outward  air,  may  be  variously  affected  with  its  con- 
tents and  qualities.  The  choice  of  air,  therefore,  is  of  great 
importance  to  pulmonics.  In  those  of  a  more  advanced 
^1  the  lungs  are  less  tender,  and  more  coreaceous  or 
tonghf. 

It  IS  particularly  necessary  to  attend  to  tlie  air  hreathed 
IfjQtmg  people  in  school-rooms  and  nurseries.  Such  apart- 
SKQts  ought  not  only  to  be  spacious,  but  well  ventilated, 
'vUdi  is  seldom  so  much  attended  to  at  boarding  schools  as 
^^  to  be  the  case.  Even  in  private  families,  greater  care 
ttnecetsary,  more  especially  as  servants  in  general,  bolli 
from  lial>it  and  prejudice,  are  fond  of  hot  and  close  apart- 
Hientsf. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr  Willich,  as  an  error  of  no  small 
consequence  in  the  modem  system  of  educadon,  that  we 
generally  endeavour  to  habituate  our  children  to  the  sup- 
port of  cold  weather  only,  whereas  a  constitution,  properly 
hardened,  ought  to  be  inured  to  a  great  degree  of  heat  as 
well  as  of  cold.  Hence  children  ought  to  be  slowly  and 
gndnally  accustomed  to  bear  the  inconveniences  arising 
Irom  extreme  heat,  which  occur  frequently,  and  are  more 
dangerous,  than  those  arising  firom  sudden  transition^  to  a 

P  3  ctlder 


*  Faust's  Cacechism,  p.  45.  In  Gemumyy  the  children  are  too  often 
^^dy  corered  up  when  suleq>.  In  this  country,  the  cradlo-cover  Tsagfxt 
oftcD  be  remorved  with  advmtagc. 

t  Arbmhnot  on  Air,  p.  215.  * 

1  Adaix  s  Medksd  Cautlonf  ,^.  52. 
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*Ilus  GU$toin9  Hso,  it  lias  been  justly  observedj  will  be  of 
uifiiiite  adrantage  in  regard  to  the  eyes,  as  it  is  certainly  a 
j^teal  cause  of  weakness  and  short-sightednesSy  that  we  are 
s&Gcnstomed  so  much  from  our  infancy  to  live  Mrithin  four 
'inralby  by  which  the.  eyes  at  length  lose  their  whole  power 
aering  objects  distinctly.  Hence  those  who  are  the 
accustomed  to  the  open  air,  have  in  general  the  best 
eyes. 

The  advantages  of  fresh  air,  are  happily  exemplified  by 
following  anecdote,  related  by  a  physician,  of  two 
I,  whose  system,  in  that  respect,  happened  to  be  di&- 


The  elder,  Maria,  was  fond  of  reading  or  needle^work, 
in  general  of  every  thing  that  suited  a  sedentary  life. 
She  was  weak  ;  her  nerves  were  very  irritable ;  and  every 
change  of  weather  affected  her.  She  was  perpetually  ob- 
liged to  have  recourse  to  medicines,  which,  being  good  of 
^heir  kind,  would  undoubtedly  have  had  the  desired  effect 
ui  strengthening  ner  constitution,  had  they  been  properly 
assisted  by  moderate  and  gentle  exercise.  But  Miss  Maria 
*^^a8  always  at  home,  always  in  the  hands  oi  a  physician 
AQd  apothecary,  and  always  ailing. 

Her  sister  Jane,  on  the  other  band,  was  a  very  lively 
Sirl,  and  naturally  possessed  of  good  sense.  She  did  not 
'Neglect  to  apply  to  her  works  and  studies  at  proper  times, 
*>ut  she  had  made  it  a  rule  to  walk  out  whenever  the  wea- 
ker permitted.  Bad  weather  had  seldom  any  other  effect 
^pon  her,  than  to  deprive  her  of  her  usual  exercise.  By 
"ie$e  means  she  enjoyed  an  excellent  state  of  health  j  and, 
whenever  she  happened  to  have  any  complaint,  her  physi- 
cian had  the  satisfaction  never  to  be  disappointed  in  die 
effects  of  his  medicines  *. 

P  ^  Justly, 

*  Valangin  on  Diet,  &c-  p.  49. 
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nence,  that  patients  in  fevers  are  anxious  to  breathe  cool 

airi  and  will  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  come  at  it,^by  get^ 

ting  (Mt  of  bed,  Sec.     As  the  air  in  sick  chambers  must  be 

TC&dered  impure  hj  the  bad  effects  of  animal  steams.  Sec. 

emj  fsife  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  renew  the  air  in  a 

patients  room,  giving  it  a  free  admission,  by  opening  the 

dooTi  the  bed-curtains,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  windows, 

or  letting  it  in  by  pipes,  changing  the  atmosphere,  with- 

oi^iatdie  same  time,  checking  a  due  quantity  of  perspira- 

Ooo.   The  right  management  of  the  air,  is  in  general  one 

of  Ae  duef  branches  of  regimen  in  all  inflimmatory  dis- 

tcopers;  and  by  the  scrupulous  care  of  ignorant  nurses,  in 

fKm&ng  the  admission' of  fresh  air,  the  disease  is  often 

noeased,  lengthened,  and  may  ultimately  prove  fatal  *• 

There 


■M  be  kcpc  very  hot,  is  to  common*  that  one  can  hardly  enter  the  cham- 
^  vlof  a  patient  het,  without  being  ready  to  £unt  bj  reason  of  the 
ha  mSoadng  tmelL  How  this  must  affect  die  sick  any  one  may  judge ; 
BooedidDe  is  so  beneficial  to  them  as  fresh  air.  It  is  the  most  reviving 
of  ifl  confialsy  if  it  be  administered  with  prudence.  We  are  not,  how- 
**Vf  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the  sick.  Fresh 
^ii  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if  possible,  by  the  win- 
^  cf  lome  other  apartment. 

^  air  of  a  sick  person's  chamber  may  be  greatly  freshened,  and  the 
P*^  much  revived,  by  sprinkling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently,  with 
^^^tir,  JQice  of  lemon,  and  any  other  strong  vegetable  add.  Buchan's 
I^"BM«ic  Medicine,  p.  74. 

*  See  Arbothnot  on  Air,  p.  54.  Also  Curties*s  Essays  on  the  Preser- 
**Baf  Health,  206. 207,  &c.  who  loudly  reprobates  that  killing  with  Idnd- 
'^  proceeding  from  a  tender  concern  for  the  patient's  safety,  which  shuu 
>p  ctcry  minute  crevice,  as  if  the  neighbouring  air  was  pestilential ;  and, 
^"ther,  depraves  what  the  narrow  endxHure  ailbrds,  both  by  a  constant 
pIcBtifDl  fire,  and  the  united  breath  of  not  a  few  compassonate  visitants. 

Tie  improved  practice  of  medicine  in  modem  times,  in  regard  to 
^'vcn,  istothrowupaU  the  windows,  and  to  remove  the  cvrtains  from  the 
M.  In  the  fever  ward  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  and  in  some  of 
tW  other  hospitals,  there  is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  by  which  a  coA« 
ff>at  current  of  cold  air  it  made  to  strike  pgainst  the  roof  of  the  wvd. 
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TFicre  was  n  sect  of  phy^cmis  at  Rome,  know 
ihe  name  of  AtetlimliJiij  who  thoiipht  ihat  the  ai 
is  of  more>  of  at  least  of  as  niucli  iniponance,  as  our  food, 
znd  wete  particularly  careful  to  accommoilate  the;iLTtodio 
sute  of  their  pnticnits.  For  tliat  purpose,  they  made  luw  of 
hrgc  or  tniall  apitrtmeiits  as  they  occasionally  te^uirtd.  la 
feveis  and  inflammatory  disorderg,  they  not  only  c«nric«) 
ihcir  patients  to  apartments  turned  to  the  north>  whicli  tiM 
euit  seldom  visited,  but  sent  tliem  to  grottos,  and  pbee 
tmder  ground,  and  CTcn  sprinlded  the  floor  with  coM  w:)t^ 
when  coobieus  of  alt  was  panicuUrly  necessary.  Wh^ 
wamitJi  was  required,  the  apartments  (iied  npon  w^ 
tliuse  slitch  fronted  the  toulh,  and  were  warmetl  by  fiaa 
and  steams  of  aromatics.  Eren  in  modem  times,  die  c^= 
brated  Bocrhaavc  has  recommended  tliese  practices  to  ti^ 
lar  cases  *. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  tn  the  present  improred  tUtu— 
chrmistry  ami  of  medicine,  some  ttseful  discoveriK  wtlfc- 
made,  in  the  art  of  improving  the  atmosphere  of  sick  ch^M 
bcTB.  Some  have  proposed  fumigations  for  that  purp^P 
by  artificial  fires  of  rosemary,  juniper,  laurel,  cypmst^ 
perfumes  made  of  aloeswood,  juniper-berries,  and  a^B 
aromatics  f  [  but  ilie  clTects  of  any  thing  tliat  loads  th*  * 
with  vapours,  when  a  person  is  in  a  weak  and  uckly  sisl' 
mutt  be  doubtful.  The  steams  of  vinegar  are  c«nain]f  to 
freshing ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a  respect^le  physionit  tk 
sbnuns  of  aromaUc  viiurgar  may  be  unrodutcd  into  ef?I| 


•  Bungn*  TriEMiw  on  ibe  Nini-uMnk,  p>.  9i.  9?. 
*lr  Meib.  intrrvuiii  locU.    Sa4h  fdiyiiciuu,  by  worlfiiqc  mi  ^n 
(iuOiMtit  gniat  hupa»,  ""         ■  -       -  - 
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>ick  chamber  with  great  advantage  *.  Others  have  pro* 
posed  warming  a  room  by  steamj  but  the  moisture  there  is 
in  objection,  by  which  the  body  might  be  softened  and 
Tdazcdj  and  too  violent  a  perspiration  excited.  But  per- 
^ju  pipes,  to  be  heated  by  steam,  might  be  so  contrived  as 
to  obviate  these  objections. 

The  last,  suggestion  that  has  been  made  for  improving 

Ae  air  in  sick  chambers,  is  by  means  of  a  machine  that 

.iv-oiild  constantly  keep  in  agitation  a  considerable  quantity 

®*  Water,  which  might  be  made  on  the  principle  of  a  showcr- 

*^^Ui.    Cold  water  has  certainly  a  great  tendency  to  purify 

air,  more  especially  when  agitated  \  nor  can  any  thing 

more  refreshing  or  animating  than  the  air  in  the  neigh- 

Qourhood  of  a  waterfall.     If  lime  water  were  made  use  of, 

'^  'Wrould  imbibe  the  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  besides 

fooling  the  apartment.     This  plan  might  be  adopted,  in 

where  the  modern  practice  of  bathing  in  cold  water, 

feverish  complaints,  could  not  be  ventured  on.    The 

I«^tter  is  certainly  the  most  effectual,  acting  on  the  whole 

surface  of  the  body,  but  the  other  might  be  of  great  service, 

^*  the  cool  air  might  be  taken  in  by  the  lungs  f . 

To  these,  the  following  miscellaneous  observations  may 
V>e  added. 

It 


*  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  iisuig  aromatic  vinegar,  it  to  deposit  a  few 
"'Ops  of  it,  either  on  linen  or  cotton,  which  will  soon  impregnate  the  air 
**f  a  large  room. 

t  Struve's  Asthenology,  translated  by  Johnston,  p.  413.  It  is  said,  that 
*foom  hung  with  tapestry,  or  some  woollen  manufacture,  must  be  whole- 
^^tf  by  imbibing  the  steams  of  animals,  fires,  and  candles,  and  other  nox- 
'Ouj  Taixnirs ;  but  is  there  not  a  risk  of  the  vapours  being  again  emitted, 
if  accumulated  in  very  great  quantities  ?  Perhaps  this  might  be  one  modo 
of  improving  the  air  of  sick  rooms,  for  screens  made  of  cloth  miglit  be  in- 
troduced, whJch,  after  they  had  imbibed  the  noxious  particles  in  the  apart- 
mcnt|  might  be  taken  out  and  ventilated.     Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  106^ 
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A.  recent  author  has  called  these  places^  <^  receptacles  for 
^  djingi  corresponding  to  charnel-houses^  where  desperate 
cases  can  be  sent  away  from  notice,  and  by  which  the  credit 
of  a  baffled  practitioner  may  in  some  measure  be  saved  j"* 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  such  a  change,  more  especi* 
dllf  in  the  case  of  consumptions,  is  not  often  attended  with 
advantage.  But  still,  as  the  change  of  air,  the  efiects  dF 
uev  scenery,  the  benefits  arising  from  tl\^  exercise  attend- 
ing tbe  journey,  and  the  hopes  of  relief,  are  sometimes  at- 
tended with  the  best  consequences^  the  system  of  going  to 
sodk  places  ought  Jiot  to  be  entirely  given  up ;  and  it  would 
pobUy  have  a  much  better  effect,  were  it  conunenced  at 
anearfier  period  of  the  disease.  As  travelling,  however^ 
to  a  remote  place,  must  be  extremely  uncomfortable  in  the 
cold  seasons  of  the  year,  if  the  journey  cannot  be  com- 
menced in  favourable  weather,  it  would  be  better  to  remain 
sttlioine,  (fitdng  up  the  apartments  properly  against  the  in- 
CQi^eniences  of  the  \yinter  season),  than  to  be  driven  about 
in  bad  weather,  and  sent  from  one  comfortless  lodging  to 
another,  which  often  the  healthy  themselves  find  to  be 
prejudicial. 

5.  Old  agf. — Galen  calls  old  age  a  natural  duienjj^r  f  j 
and  persons  in  that  state,  must  require  a  different  treatment 
from  those  who  are  young  and  vigorous. 

Warmth  is  certainly  essential  for  old  age,  and  cold  high- 
ly injurious ;  the  circulation  of  their  blood  being  already 
too  languid,  their  fibres  extremely  stiff,  and  tlicir  humours 
sluggish,  watery,  glutinous,  and  cold. 

Experience 

•  Manoal  of  Health,  p.  326.  327,  3cc. 

f  Terence  makes  nearly  the  same  obcervation,  "  Saicctus  ipsa  est  nror- 
**  hotJ"     Phormio,  Act  4.  Scene  1. 
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Experience  proves  how  useful  warmth  is  to  aged  J 
their  state  of  health  is  much  better  in  summer  than  in 
I   winter,  and  few  of  them  die  when  tl»e  weather  is  fine. 

Though  purity  of  air  is  certainly  desirable,  yet  it  may 

reasonably  be  doubled  whether  men,  who  are  advanced  in 

I    ^ars,  and  who  have  long  lived  in  a  crowded  city,  may  not 

derive  more  injury  than  benefit,  from  retiring,  when  they 

I  quit  business,  into  parts  of  the  country  where  ihey  are  ex- 

,  posed  much  to  bleak  air,  and  to  more  cold  than  they  have 

been   accustomed  to  in  London,     They  ought  to  consider, 

that  habit  is  a  second  nature;  and,  that  even  bad  things, 

to  which  an  old  man  has  been  very  long  accustomcdj  ttfs 

better  than  sudden  and  tOtal  changes. 

It  is  impossible  always  to  find  a  situation  without  tdviui 

inconveniences  J  but  for  a  person  advanced  in  yearSf  a  wanii    ' 

I  and  dry  situation ,  is  to  be  preferred  (a  a  damp  and  cold  one  } 

I   and  in  regard  to  soil,  a  gravelly  one  is  particularly  to  be  re^ 

H  commended.     The  best  situation  would  be,  towards  ihs 

bottom  of  3  gentle  ascent ;  and  if  there  be  a  running  stream 

at  that  bottom,  so  much  the  better.    In  favourable  seasons, 

old  men  may  walk  in  the  fields  i  but  for  common  or  precari* 

s  weather,  a  gravel  walk  ought  to  be  formed  near  the 

bouse,  open  to  the  south-west,  and  wtll  defended  from  the 

more  dangerous  quarters.     Let  it  be  laid  tolerably  roundf    , 

■diat  the  water  may  not  lodge  in  it,  and  let  it  be  wellrotle^ 

hard,  and  smooth.     Such  a  walk  must  be  highly  useful,, 

vts  a  place  for  exercise.     But  any  aged  person  should  never 

C9n>e  upon  it,  till  the  dew  is  off  tlic  grass ;  and  the  settinjf 

sun  should  be  tlie  last  object  be  sees  from  it,  even  in  the 

best  weather. 

The  air,  early  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  the  evening,  is 
cold  and  unwholesome;  but  some  hours  of  tJic  bc&t  pari  of 
each  day,  pas>cd  constantly  on  such  a  ualk,  wuuld  add 
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many  years  to  life ;  and»  what  is  much  betteri  would  gm 
beakh  with  them  *. 

The  plan  of  having  houses  of  a  peculiar  construction  £ar 
sged  or  sickly  people,  in  which  the  air  would  always  be 
pnsenred  at  nearly  the  same  temperature,  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  those 
iriio  have  tried  the  experiment. 


CONCLUSION. 

I  hare  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  explain  a  very  darl: 
and  complicated  subject,  from  the  full  conviction,  that  there 
is  no  station  of  life,  in  whicli  some  knowledge  of  it  may  not 
be  of  use,  and  that  a  general  acquaintance  with  it  cannot  be 
too  generally  spread,  as  peculiarly  essential  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health,  and  the  attainment  of  longevity. 

CHAP, 


See  the  Old  Alan's  Guide  to  Tledih  and  Long  I/ife,  4d  edit.>  2a  31^ 


CHAP.    II. 


OP  LIQUID   FOOD. 


4* 


In  EXT  to  aifj  liquid  food  is  essential  for  the  support  df 
life.  lijVithout  it  no  person  can  exist  for  any  space  of  time, 
though  instances  are  not  wanting  of  individuals  who  have 
lived  long  without  solid  sustenance.  Indeed,  though  the' 
frame  of  man  outwardly  appears  to  be  a  solid  body,  yet  in 
fact,  (as  the  celebrated  Mead  justly  remarks)  it  is  a  /yJrau^ 
lie  machine^  contrived  with  the  most  exquisite  art,  in  which 
there  are  numberless  tubes,  properly  adjusted  and  disposed, 
for  the  conveyance  of  fluids  of  different  kinds,  and  of  con- 
siderable amount  *.  Nay,  the  fluids  greatly  exceed  the 
solids  in  point  of  weight ;  for  it  is  calculated,  that  the  quan- 
[  tity  of  blood  and  other  fluids  in  a  man,  weighing  160  lib. 

must 


•  Mead*  Medical  Works,  p.  .142. 
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must  at  least  be  100  lib.  and  the  solids  not  above  60  lib.  '^i 
and  even  in  the  solids,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluids  is 
contained.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  ought  to  take  a  greater 
proportion  of  liquid,  than  of  solid  nourishment. 

When  these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  miist  be  a 
matter  of  astonishment;  to  find  that  so  much  more  atten- 
tion is  generally  paid  by  mankind^  to  their  solid,  than  to 
their  liquid  su^tenanee;  In  regard  to  solid  food,  what 
pains  are  taken  iii  retideiring  it  marketable  $  what  ex  pence 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  it ;  what  quantities  of  fuel  are 
expended,  and  how  many  servants  are  employed  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  consumption ;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  preservation 
of  our  health  depends  fully  as  ifauch,  if  not  more,  on  what 
we  drink,  than  oh  whttt  we  eat.  The  Hqiiid  part  of  our 
food  certainly  goes  into  our  finer  vessds,  th^  purity  and 
^ubrity  of  whose  contents^  are  surely  of  the  most  esseur 
tial  consequence  to  health ;  and  if  any  disorders  do  attack 
fhemy  they  are,  from  their  delicacy  and  minuteness,  thje 
difficult  to  cure,  and  to  put  to  rights.     Let  us  consi- 

r,  6n  the  other  hs^nd^  how  little  attention  is  paid,  at  least 
in  modern  times,  to  our  liquid  diet  f .  The  wine  we  take  is 
often  adulterated,  and  consequently  becomes  the  source  of 
disease.  Our  malt  liquors  are  often  mixed  with  unwhole- 
some ingredients  :  and,  in  regard  to  water,  which,  as  a  ge- 
neral beverage,  is  preferable  to  every  other,  even  where  it 
is  contaminated  by  unwholesome  ingredients,  it  is  com- 

Q  monly 


•  Keil's  Essay  on  Animal  Economy,  p.  62. 

I  The  ancients  were  much  more  attentive  to  this  important  branch  of 
regimen,  than  the  moderns  are.  It  is  hardly  to  be  credited  the  minute 
attention  paid  by  the  former  to  the  preparation  of  their  water,  and  of 
their  wine,  for  drinking.  On  this  subject,  see  Barry's  Observations  cm 
the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  wlicre  it  is  very  fully  and  ably  explained- 
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fnonly  drank  as^  it  is  found,  vidumt  any  trouble  to  poxiff 
or  improve  it.  Hence,  as  a  great  voluptuary  onoe  coo- 
tended,  it  ought  to  be  accounted  the  most  dangerous  oCall 
Hquors,  being  almost  constantly  impregnated  with  putand^ 
mineral,  or  other  noxious  substances.  Nor  will  these 
defects  in  the  drink  we  take,  be  ever,  it  is  said,  tho- 
roughly remedied,  until  we  have  domestic  cooks  £Qor  our 
Hquid,  as  well  as  for  our  solid  sustenance  *. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  greatly  tends  to.  d^ 
teriorate  our  liquid  food,  which  is,  that  it  is  much  more 
frequently  the  object  of  taxation,  than  Our  solid  diet.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  due  preparation  of  it  is  material* 
ly  cramped  and  injured*  The  taxes  upon  wine,  tempt  the 
smuggler,  or  the  wine^merchant,  to  make  it  of  otfaec  artH 
cles  than  the  genuine  juice  of  the  grape,^  and  in  "cariout 
other  ways  to  adulterate  it.  The  high  duties  upon  malt^  and 
the  liquors  manufactured  from  it,  have  materially  tended 
to  injure,  what  otherwise  would  be  a  aunt  wholesome  bc^ 
terage.  The  same  observation  is^  applicable  to  C|rdfl% 
meud,  &c.  The  liquids  taxed,,  are  generally  accounffeed 
those  of  luxury ;  and  financiers  seem  to  think  they  do 
enough,  when  they  leave  the  pure  element  without  an  inif^ 
post ;  but  though  water  is  undoubtedly  &e  most  natural* 
and  must  always  be  tlie  most  general  beverage  of  mankind* 
yet,  if  properly  prepared,  bi^  skilful  liquid  cookery,  other  artH 
cics,  when  used  in  moderation,  without  injuring,  and  in 
many  cases,  even  improving  the  health,  may  promote  the 
comfort,  may  enliven  tlic  spirits^  niay  diminish  the  cha- 
grin, may  alleviate  the  cares,  and  may  increase  the  social 
pleasures  of  tlie  human  race. 

Having 


*  Tn  particular ,  by  preparing  water  for  drink,  id  the  manner  that  wiU 
be  afterw^ifilfl  dnciibcU. 
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Havmg  premised  these  general  obsenrationsy.  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  particulars  connected 
widi  tlu8  branch  of  our  inquiryi  under  the  following  ge- 
netzlheads. 

LThe  necessity  and  lises  of  liquid  food.  2.  The  difTe-^ 
tait  kinds  of  liquids  commonly  made  use  of  (  and|  3»  The 
rules  to  be  observed,  as  to  the  consumptioii  of  liquorsi  in 
ngaid  t0'time  and  quantity; 

t-^N  THE  Necessity  ANb  Uses  of  Liquid  FdOD. 

'   ■■•  '  .  '  ' 

The  following  observations  will,  in  some  degree,*  ex-» 
fbiirtbe  nature  and  advantages  of  liquid  food. 
-  h  Ef:th8  human  frame  be,,  properly  speaking,  a  hydnm* 
fe  madiine^  and  consist^  more  of  fluid  than  of  solid  parti-* 
daB^itis-evident,  that  liquid  food  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
that  quantity  of  fluids  which  the  body  iis  constantly  losing 
iy  perspiration  and  other  means ;  and  .nature,  wise  and 
fansceing  in  all  she  does,givesus  noticey  from  time  to  time^ 
of  the'  indispensable  necessity  we  have  for  drink,  by  excit«< 
ing  that  feeling  or  desire  known  under  the  name  of  t/iirst  ; 
which  feeling  increases  according,  to  the-  quantity  of  fluid 
wanted-:  for  in  fevers,  and  in  violent  exercises,  where  there 
is  an  excessive  waste  of  watery  particles,  the  thirst,  or  de- 
mand for  fluid,  increases  accordingly. 

2.  It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that,  besides  tlic  saliva, 
and  the  natural  juices  of  the  stomach,  (which  themselves 
would  soon  be  exhausted,  were  it  not  for  constant  sup- 
plies of  fluid  matter),  it  is  also  necessary  to  take,  at  every 
meal,  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  dissolving  our  solid  aliment,  and  carrying  on 
tliose  operations  which  are  necessary  for  the  process  of  di- 

Q  2  gestion* 


goslioR.     Hence  those  who  drink  too  little  are  apt  to  a 
plun  of  uuligeslions.  -  — 

3.  Tbe  nouTtshing  particles,  «vcn  of  our  solid  food,  can 
onJy  be  tionveyed  from  die  stomach,  into  ail  tbe  diffeieBC 
parts  of  the  body,  id  a  liquid  slate.  A  su&cicnt  quanbty 
«f  fluid,  thenfurc,  {the  due  propottioa  of  which  wiil  aftei- 
watds  be  considered),  must  be  taken  with  every  raaii,  ID 
snswcr  as  a  vehicle  for  so  essential  a  purpose. 

i.  Witliout  a  suilident  quantity  of  liquor  taken  into  dte 
body,  it  13  supposed  ijiat  ihu  blood  would  become  too  thick^ 
and  not  fluid  enough  to  be  circuiaicd  throughout  the  small- 
er blood-vessels  ;  hence,  the  animal  functions  would  be- 
come languid,  and  obstructions  mUM  ensue. 

5.  There  ate  nalts  constantly  accumulating  in  the  bodf, 
from  the  food  we  cat,  or  the  air  we  breatlic,  which,  if  M 
fiered  to  remain  in  tl)e  blood  beyond  what  is  nccc 

'   must  prove  ileetructirc     It  is  by  means  of  the  liqui 

I  ti^i  that  tliese  salitie  panicles  are  waslied  away< 

G.  There  is  constantly,  aisot  a  small  portion  of  the  h 

I  having  a  tendency  loTvards  putrefaction.   But  if  putn 
were  accumulated  to  aiiy  great  extent  in  the  blood,  it « 
prove  fatali     Thb  is  happily  prevented,  however,  by  menu 
fif  our  liquid  food,  whidi  clears  away  all  such  tmpanties« 

'  Mnd  tvcn  prevents  those  concretions  with  which  we  might 
otherwise  be  afflicted  *. 

7.  The  drink  we  t^ike,  also  lends  to  promote  the  o 
■ary  secretions^  such  as  the  bile,  and  the  juices  of  t 


*  Panplr,  in  grnmti,  icldom  coniidcr  tow  much  wc  acr  indtlilcd  i* 
nAw  b>r  (bt  hnhfa  and  purity  of  nor  Imdin.  Wns  itit  ubi<-,  punM^ 
■od  eutliy  »li«uni.'c^,of  «>l>k:li,li]'iulii*i  our  IxxUa  ua  ^iwMiMUly  tnwA, 
itcciURuUird  hui  Cut  out  wtck,  iht  conHijiiciicci  n-uuld  tic  ItttV  WIioi 
div  iMljr  itln  ailitrjMdnaH.  tlw  urine  clnn  awftjanll  |;r«M«T  qund* 
tit*  ol  ibcac  upfwiuo,  uul  die  twittiMi  ilicroul  oii|[bl  tu  Ik  pxvuivaL   _ 
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mad),  the  importance  of  which,  to  the  health  of  the  indi* 
vidua],  cannot  be  questioned, 

S*  The  liquids  we  take,  contribute  also  to  keep  the  body 
in  a  due  state  of  temperature*  When  too  warm,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  heat  is  abated  by  cooling  liquors,  by  which 
some  part  of  that  heat  is  absorbed,  though  these  must  be 
taken  with  due  moderation,  and  with  proper  precautions. 
Drinks  also  cool  the  constitution,  by  furnishing  perspirable 
natter,  the  evaporation  of  which  is  the  principal  means 
of  cooling  the  human  body,  when  heated  by  labour  in  hot 
weadier.  When  the  body  is  too  cold,  on  the  other  hand, 
liquors  moderately  warm,  are  found  beneficial  in  reviving 
de  heat  that  is  required. 

9.  The  liquids  we  take,  are  not  only  the  vehicles  of  the 
nourishment  we  derive  from  our  solid  sustenance,  but  they 
alio  furnish,  in  some  degree,  nourishment  themselves. 
Ewn  water,  if  it  has  calcareous  matter  in  it,  is  nutritious, 
for  calcareous  matter  is  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of 
tlie  bones.  If  water  be  infused  with  bread,  it  becomes 
ftill  more  nutritious.  Milk  is  certainly  nourishing,  and 
wine  and  malt  liquors  have  that  quality  to  a  considerable, 
though  in  a  lesser  extent. 

10.  In  the  last  place,  our  liquid  food  tends  more  than 
our  solid,  to  stimulate  the  languid  powers,  to  enliven  the 
spirits,  and  to  cheer  the  heart.    When  the  body  is  exhaust- 
ed, how  refreshing  is  a  single  draught  of  a  wholesome 
beverage.     When  the  mind  is  borne  down  u-ith  care,  how 
rapidly  is  it  exhilarated  by  a  cheerful  glass :  And  when 
the  whole  frame  is  likely  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of  dis- 
ease, there  is  no  medicine  so  likely,  in  certain  cases,  to  re- 
store it  to  its  former  health  and  strength,  as  the  genuine 
juice  of  the  grape. 

Such  are  the  uses  of  our  liquid  food,  than  which,   no- 
thing, in  moderation,  can  be  more  salutary  to  the  human 

Q  3  franie. 
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framci  nor  more  destructive,  if  -it  is  not  kept  ^itfaia  ||Vp 
per  bounds. — Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  second  hea4 
our  intended  inquiry.  »     r. 


n. — On  the  different  Kinds  of  Liquids  coMii^fe^ 

MADE  USB  OF. 


The  liquors  commonly  made  use  of,  are  of  four 
rent  sorts:    1.  Simple  fluids.   2.  TTiose  which  are 
pounded  by  art.  S.  Fermented  liquors ;  and,  4.  DistiU 
or  ardent  spirits.     Each  of  these  will  require  separate 

sidcration. 

1.  The  Simple  Fluids. 


There  are  two  simple  fluids  used  as  food  :  1. 
and,  2.  Milk. 


I.  Water. 

Water,  in  its  common  state  of  purity,  (for  by  distill^^ 
it  can  be  rendered  still  more  pure),  is  a  fluid  perfectly  d 
and  transparent,  without  colour  or  smell,  possessed  of 
tic  elasticity,  and  in  a  very  moderate  degree  compres*"- ■ 
It  ought,  as  aliment,  to  be  free  from  all  foreign  in, 
dients,  excepting  atmospheric  air,  and  carbonic  acid 
or  fixed  air,  which  two  clastic  fluids  it  often  holds  in 
tion  to  the  extent  of  ,'-  part  of  its  bulk  of  the  one,  and  ^ 
cubic  inch  in  the  100  of  the  other.  If  deprived  of  tk^ 
two  substances,  (which  is  the  case  when  water  is  receiB'^ 
boiled),  it  becomes  vapid,  for  to  them  it  owes  what  ff^^ 
be  called  its  taste.    To  their  presence  also  many  of  thcr 

bcnefic  ^ 
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beneficial  eflfects  which  it  produces,  both  on  animals  and 
on  vegetables,  ought  to  be  attributed  *• 

Witer,  though  apparently  a  simple  fluids  yet,  by  che- 
imcal  art,  may,  like  air,  be  decompounded ;  and  according 
to  the  most  recent  experiments,  and  in  the  terms  adopted 
bf  modem  chemistry,  one  hundred  parts  of  water  consists 
of  85  parts  of  oxygen,  and  15  pf  hydrogen,  or  the  basis  of 
inflammable  air. 


Before  we  discuss  the  properties  of  the  different  sorts  of 
water,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  what  are  the  signs  of 
good  and  of  bad  water,  extracted  from  Vitruvius,  and  other 
»thors  who  have  entered  into  that  investigation  f . 

Signs  of  Good  Water. 

I.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  vigojur  and  florid  looks 
of  the  inhabitants  who  drink  them,  and  from  the  healthi- 
■^  of  the  animals  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
^^Mcrs  they  use  are  good  in  quality.  2.  When  a  few 
^WDp«  of  salubrious  water  are  let  fall  on  good  copper,  they 
^  occasion  no  spot  thereon.  3.  Good  water  is  found  fit 
«*  boiling  vegetables  quickly,  in  particular,  peas,  beans, 
*nd  other  pulse.  4.  Good  waters  are  light ;  and  perhaps 
"ghtness  of  water  is  the  most  positive  token  of  its  goodness, 
*Dd  its  exemption  from  other  ingredients.    5.  Those  wa- 

Q  4  ters 

•  ThomMm's  Sjitcm  of  Chemistry,  Vol.  III.  p.  427.  Mr  Henry  found 
*■<  100  cubic  inchc«  of  spring  water,  cootadned  3.38  inches  of  carbonic 
*W,and  1.38  of  atmospheric  air. 

t  In  particular,  a  work  entitled,  *  Dc  VEau,  relativemeat  a  rEconomi^ 
*»«ique,  par  M.  Bertrand,'  Ac  JLyon,  1704.    . 
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^r^  which  dissolve  soap  in  the  complete$t  pianneic  ar^  gl 
ncrally  excellent.  6.  Springs  issiiing  froi^  sandy .  ^oit 
sandstone,  gravely  and  redstpnci  ai^  generally  wholeaoipi 
7.  Good  water  is  soft,  saponaceous,  and  totally  free  frsM 
smell.  8.  Good  water  easily  acquires  the  taste,  colour^  an 
flavour  that  is  wished  to  be  given  to  it.  9.  Springs  ynH^ 
freeze  wi^  difficulty,  and  suffef  little  variation  ii^  the 
temperature,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  are  cjieemc 
good.  10.  Water  of  good  quality  soon  grows  warm  I 
the  heat  of  the  iire,  and  soon  cools  when  exposed  to  the  ai 
11.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  sign  of  river-water,  when  frci 
verdure  is  observed  along  the  banks  where  it  runs.  12.  Wi 
ters  are  good  which  produce  water-cresses  and  water-mi 
rigolds.  IS.  If  waters  rather  abound  with  fish,  in  put 
cular  if  the  fish  appear  healthy,  and  are  found  well  taatei 
;t  indicates,  that  the  water  which  they  inhabit  may  be  use 
|n  diet. 

Signs  of  Bad  Water. 

Tlic  following  are  signs  of  bad  water:  I.  Where  tl 
people  arc  pale  and  unhealthy,  and,  in  particular,  whei 
they  arc  troubled  with  swellings  in  the  throat.  2.  Whei 
flie  water,  in  a  boiling  state,  will  not  soften  peas  and  bean 
and  other  pulse.  3.  Ferruginous  and  vitriolic  waters  ai 
unwholesome.  4-.  Waters  that  have  a  petrifying  qualit 
or  are  impregnated  with  calcareous  earth,  are  noxioiu 
and,  5.  All  waters  which  have  saline  or  sulphureous  pari 
c!os,  arc  not  proper  for  healthy  people  to  drink  as  the 
comnio!!  diluent. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  determine,  on  tl 
f;:hje(t  of  our  present  inquiry,  is,  Whether  what  is  callc 
!i,d  %i\i'rr,  or  the  sort  which  has  some  acid,  lime,  or  ca 

careoi 
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careous  mattet  in  solution,  and  which  is  unfit  for  h^bm 
ukA  widi  8oap  *,  or  for  boiling  vegetables,  can  with  safetjr 
be  used  as  drink,  many  people  fancifully  imagining  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  stone  and  gravely  and  tiuM^ 
in  other  respects,  it  must  be  unwholesome.  ' 

-There  are  probably  few,  who  would  not  give  a  preference 
to  soft,  over  hard  water,  for  general  use ;  at  the  tome  time^ 
the  audiorities  in  favour  of  hard  water,  and  the  proofs  ad- 
duced in  its  behalf,  are  so  very  satisfactory,  and  even  con- 
fincing,  that  persons  who  have  no  other  water  to  which 
Aey  can  easily  have  access,  need  not,  on  that  account,  en- 
teAin  any  apprehensions  of  danger  from  using  it  f . 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  correct  the  impurities  of  hard  water*' 
ff  the  acid,  by  which  the  earth  is  dissolved,  be  the  carbonicf 
it  may  be  purified  by  boiling ;  and  if  the  water  is  exposed, 
Aer  the  calcareous  earth  is  deposited,  to  the  open  air,  in 

broad 


*  When  soap  is  put  into  such  watq:,  its  alkali  is  immediately  attracted 
Pj  the  acid  of  the  water,  the  soap  is  decomposed,  and  the  oil  of  it  swims 
W  the  surface  of  the  water. — Ency doped.  Britan.  VoL  XVIII.  p.  811. 

t  The  celebrated  Cullen,  in  his  Materia  MetRca^  in  treating  of  the 
dwtinctions  which  are  generally  made  between  hard  and  soft  water,  de- 
r'area,  that  he  could  never  discover  that  hard  waters  were  hurtful,  or  find 
cut  any  clear  evidence  of  the  bad  effects  which  have  been  ascribed  to  chcni. 
^Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia,  goes  still  farther ;  for  he  was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  utility  of  hard  water,  tliat  be  has  classed  it  in  the  list  of 
"'»  ^^utrUnfioy  being  convinced  that  calcareous  earth  must  contribute  to 
'oe  nourlihment  of  animals  and  vegetables,  as  such  earth  constitutes  a  con* 
•werable  part  of  both.     Dr  Saunders  also,  in  his  Treatise  on  MinerallVa- 
fff'i  affirms,  that  the  salts  which  give  the  quality  of  liardness  to  spring  wa- 
'^r,  are  alwavs  to  be  found,  in  one  form  or  other,  in  the  fluids  of  tlie  body, 
2nd  that  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  health.    And  a  late  writer,  who  has 
published  some  useful  observations  upon  the  composition  and  uses  of  the 
new  sulphur  baths  at  Dimsdalc,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  (Mr  Peacock) 
contends,  that  we  would  arraign  the  beneficence  of  an  allwise  Prgvidencet 
to  suppose,  tlvat  all  our  plcasantest  and  most  refreshing  springs  are  laden 
^vith  disease ;  for  the  hard  waters  arc  always  the  most  palatable,  and,  ^b 
\\a  opinion  of  men  who  have  studied  nature),  the  most  salubrious. 


InkmuI  shallow  Tesaekf  it  thus  recofcis  a  portion  o£  the  air 
which  was  expelled  bj  the  boifingy  aod  is  rendered  agree* 
able  to  the  pahte.  If  the  earth  is  suspended  by  any  odier 
acid*  a  solution  of  potass»  or  any  other  alkali,  may  be  pour<v 
ed  into  the  water,  till  it  cease  to  produce  any  turbid  ap« 
pearance*  The  water  must  then  be  decanted  from  the  se? 
diment,  or  filtered  if  necessary  *. 


Water  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  Common  and 
JUintralm 

By  common  water,  naturalists  onderstand  those  sortSy 
which  have  no  perceptible  distinguishing  taste  or  smell,  and 
which  exert  no  particular  or  sensible  effect  on  the  human 
body,  when  internally  taken ;  consequently,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly well  calculated  for  diet. 

Mineral  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  have  properties  di- 
rectly contrary,  and  are  never,  except  from  necessity,  used 
as  aliment  f .  They  will  not,  of  course,  require  any  parti<« 
cular  discussion  upon  tlie  present  occasion  %. 


COMMON  WATER. 


In  regard  to  common  waters,  they  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  general  heads:  1.  Rain.  2.  Snow, 
3.  Hail.    4.  Ice.   5.  Spring.    6.  Well.    7.  River.    8.  Lake. 

9. 


*  I-ncycloped.  Britan.  VoL  XVIII.  p.  811. 

t  FaIcoiier*t  Obtemtiont  on  the  Water  cominunly  used  in  Diet  at  Bath, 

p.  8. 

\  Mineral  watcrt,  however,  bcinj^  of  importance,  on  many  occatimiiy 
for  the  recovery  of  health,  it  is  propoied  to  make  tome  obtcrvatiooi  upon 
them,  in  a  distinct  paper,  in  the  Appendii. 


9*  Ifarsh ;  and^  10.  Pondrwatets  Hto  which  "will  be  adddl^ 
foaoit^  obaenrataoBS  on  the  reodering  4eMrafter  fit  for  lieiiig 
naedmilietr 

1.  Rain^Water.-'-Axi  favourable  circumstances,  rain-wa- 
ter oug^t  to  be  as  free  from  fbretgn  ingredienta,  as  any  that 
Im  not  undergone  the  process  of  disttUation.  Having  as- 
peoded  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  in  the  shape  of  Ta« 
pouTi  and  being  dius  in  a  manner  distilled  hf  the  heat  of  the 
m^  it  must,  when  it  descends,  be  light  and  pure,  if  it 
does  not  meet  with  noxious  substances  in  its  descent,  which, 
knrever,  is  far  from  being  unlikely,  in  consequence  of  the 
vvieus  heterogeneous  particles  with  which  die  atmosphere 
d)ounds/  Hence  it  is  found  to  di&r  gready,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
p)llected. 

,  To  obtain  it  in  its  greatest  ptirity,  it  should,  as  Neu^ 
mann  directs,  be  collected  either  on  the  tops  of  mountains^ 
or  in  open  plains,  and  not  when  the  rain  begins,  but  after 
2  considerable  quantity  has  fallen,  that  the  lower  air  may 
oe  purified  from  such  heterogeneous  bodies  as  may  have 
floated  in  it.  The  winter,  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  is 
esteemed  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  obtaining  pure 
ram-water,  as  the  atmosphere  has  been  cleared  by  the  win- 
ter rains ;  and  few  insects  are  generated  at  that  season,  or 
flying  about  in  the  air,  as  is  the  case  in  the  summer  months. 
The  rain,  also,  which  falls  after  a  long  tract  of  wet  weather, 
must  be  pure,  for  the  atmosphere  is  then,  in  some  measure, 
vjoshed,  if  that  expression  may  be  made  use  of,  from  all 
heterogeneous  substances. 

As  rain-water  is  often  impregnated  with  various  sorts  of 
exhalations  and  effluvia,  with  the  pollen  of  flowers,  and  the 
ova  of  animals,  Sec,  if  allowed  to  stand  in  a  vessel,  it 
soon  putrefies,  and  produces  various  sorts  of  animalcula. 

Hippocrates, 
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Hippocrates,  therefore,  snd  other  medical  autliors,  slrotvgly 
I  fccommend  its  being  boiled  and  strained  before  it  is  nud  t 

but  if  it  is  collected  in  the  manner  above  described*  mcb 
I  ppeiaf  ions  will  not  be  necessary  *. 

L  SnotU'Waitr. — In  certain  cold  climates,  a 
[  latitudes,  thawed  snow  forms  the  constant  drink  of  tl 
I  liabitants  during  the  winter  season.     In  the  Alps,  i 
I  this  is  necessarily  the  case,  many  of  the  inhabitants  a 
I  formed  with  swellings  in  the  necfc,  which  have  beea-^ 

imputed  to  tlie  use  of  snow-watci ;  but  su 
•  probably  owing  to  some   mineral  matter  with  whici 
water  is  impregnated,  or  to  some  other  cause  tb: 
of  snow-water ;  for  the  same  disease  ia  frcqiu 
natra,  where  ice  and  snow  are  never  seen,  and  qutti 
known  in  Chili  and  Thibet,  though  the  riven  of  I 
countries  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  < 
with  which  the  mountains  are  covered  f. 

A  great  prejudice  is  entertained  against  snow-* 
I  cause  tlie  use  of  it  is  cipressly  condemned  by  Hip|K 
f  vu)  Celsus.     But  were  this  water  unwholesomie  i 
r  countTic5  where  they  lived,  where  the  snow  might  b«  | 
lipregnated  with  various  noxious  exhalations,   peculiai 


I  nftm  ■  cruU  quuitiiy  of  murUi  of  lin»  in 
^lOTVcau  hai  ucuuiiicd,  thai  il  ouj  be  ivntlered  tufficicnllf  pun. 
(or  chcmitil    piiptHci,  \iy  dropping  inio  ii  a  liitlc  harytk  i 
Ibao  nponng  it  for  weie  timt  id  tbc  nunoipbrre,  and  lUowin 
ti^Klue  fonnnl  tu  ilrpoiitA — HwonooV  SpMn  of  Cheonalrj,  ' 
p.  427. 

t  Quincvy')  Mfdicil  Lnirao  hj  Hooper,  hht  Witcf .     Tine  m 
^iRiMt  dMidnl,  u*  cnnnj  to  ihe  Aj/lt,  i  wic 
T  only  foond  ia  tiie  inlutuGuiu  «d  cfac  twids  at  a 
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Greece  and  Italy,  yet  the  same  observatiDii.  might  not  h€ 
a|f  licad>k  to  odier  regions.  In  Greece^  in  particular,  eren 
thenuiMrater,  it  appears,  could  not  with  safety  be  made 
use  of,  without  being  boiled  and  strained;  and  the  same 
pTOcess  might  have  removed  the  objection  to  the  use  of 
axnr-water,  which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  frozeA  rainir 
When  immediately  melted,  indeed,  snow-water  contains  nd^ 
ST)  artfaat  substance  is  expelled  during  freezing,-  consei^! 
(pendy,  it  is  remarkably  vapid,  but  it  soon  recovers  the 
air  it  had  lost,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  *•  If » made 
feoms^ow  that  falls  in  calm,  weather,  it  is  the  purest  of: 
sajTi  next  to  distilled  water,  and  will  keep  good  for  many 
Ifon.  It  win  also  dissolve  soap  better,  and  will  soonet 
Ul  and  coed  again,  than  almost  any  other  f. 

i.  HmUWater. — Among  tKe  various  sorts  of  water,  that 
iioni  fiiehed  hail  ought  to  be  peculiarly  j^ure';  for  the 
Kglitest  parti  of  water  ascend  to  the  highest  regions,  and 
ve  dieie  congealed,  (without  any  kind  of  mixture  with 
^dier  panicles),  into  one  homogeneous  substance,  and  put 
^  a  form  which  cannot  easily  partake  of  impurities  X* 

• 

4.  Ict'Water. — Ice  may  either  be  formed  from  fresh  or 

salt- 


y  •    •  - 


*  From  its  want  of  air,  no  fish  can  live  in  snow-water,  until  it  haa 
"fi*n  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

t  Burton's  Treatise  on  the  Non>Natnrals,  p.  238.     Barry  in  his  Ob* 

•orations  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  p.  392,  states,  that,  from  ex- 

penmcnts  which  have  been  made  on  water,  collected  from  the  purest 

•oow  dissolved  on  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  best  common  water,  it 

appean  that  the   former  possessed  several  peculiar  and  very  dilFerenc. 

qualities,  abd  must,  from  thence,  be  more  salutary. 

I  Bunon*s  Treatise  on  the  Non- Naturals,  p.  237.     Also,  Willich's  htc* 
tiirei  on  Diet,  Sec.  p.  392, 
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ult-watCT,  As  to  the  first,  we  &iid  it  pbccd  by  Ccin 
in  the  tfth  nnk  in  rcgurd  to  wholesonincss,  or  after  la. 
spring,  liver,  and  welUwitei  *.  As-  to  tlie  second^  ii 
a  worlc  wmttKHrfflany  yean  ago,  hy  a  Danish  autlior*  (Bi 
tholiiutt,  (Is  nivis  U9u)r  it  is  stated,  that  if  the  ice  of  h 
water  1>rthaw«d,  it  loses  its  saimess,  whicli  was  ascsttii 
>d  by  3  professor  in  the  tJnivcrsity  of  Copeidiagen  }  amt 
Britisli  wpiier,  whose  work  was  published  in  the  year  1751 
takes  notice  of  dmt  observalion,  andatldsi  that  thawed  io 
from  sea-water,  is  often  uscil  at  Amstetdam  for  brewing 
Sir  John  Pringle,  therefbce,.  was  mistaken  in  sapposin 
diat  the  celebrated  Cock  \m  the  fitst  who  discovered  th 
frozen  sea-water  thawed  into  tresb  p  At  tlie  same  tin 
that  illustrious  navigator  was  most  probably  ignormt,  tli 
any  other  person  bad  previously  made  liie  same  discover] 

5.  5^n'(;-^i"'r.—Uiiderihia  general  beddf.aTecompi 
hended  all  those  water*  that  arise  from  asy  depth  to  t 
surface  of  tlie  earth,  and  are  used,  cither  at  the  fountai 
head  where  (hey  spring,  or  at  least  before  tltey  have  r 
any  considerable  distatuc.  These  certainly  ought  to  be 
pure,  and  in  some  respects  purer,  than  rain-water,  f« 
which  they  generally  ongtintc,  being  in  a  manner  1 
trated  in  the  earth,  if  it  ucre  not,  that  in  tlicir  paSai 
through  the  soil,  they  meet  with  various  soluble  bodi 
and  hence  are  impregnated  with  mineral  and  oilier  partici 
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•  CriM***  CcliBi,  p.  91.  ^^M 

t  BunoD'i  TrcacJM  on  tbc  NoD-KuiuaU,  p,  U^.  t^^l 

t  Stt  Pringlc'a  DUeouneoo  mow  Um  itDprcnaBrnti-dfunilM  hhm 

prMervinj  tli«  Hcaiih  of  Muincn,  p.  31.     The  ('ct  i>.  ihii  ihr  iift 

not  btrt*.  tli>  (tul  uiJ;  at^ticg  ihi  froh  )Hi[iitn  oC  till  W*Ut. 


lliejr aie gsmnSlj cknzod pfcasist to  tke palgte»; omitlg 
totkeixed  «ir  which  the^oomaioiilf  coiitaiii<9  tnd  they 
keep  vcB^  not  cortjaning  aiif  euhtlaiice  capaUe  of  poti^ 
fxte;  hu^  on  tke  odier  handy  fkej  are  lometiniet: unfit 
far  atof"  nees  in  die^  hmn  their  mecaiUic^  eUillty/  and 
cmhy  MPpfegiiJHimt  <  r   .  j 

'  SooK  andioie  iJBoagine^  that  the.  qnalitjrof  springd  Tariffli 
iffnulieg  tnrthc  a^cct  of  Ae  ground:  wheie  tfiey  rise  ;  but 
eikef%  with  more  jiodginem^  dweU  on  the  natim  of  the 
id  dnmgk  whidi  thej  pass,  condemning  those  which 
ne  in  mineral  ceontries^  and  preferring  such  as  flow  firom 
gmt}  or  fine  white  sand.  Springs,  in  a  ciay-  soil,  genecally 
podiice  haxd*water,  unfit  for  several  of  the  purposes  of 
Jilt  The  qvaBtfoE  springs  in  rocky  skuations,  must  de- 
fend on  the  natuse  of  the  rode  fsom.which  they  flowf. 

61*  WJUJFattr, — Where  springs  are  not  be  met  with. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  dig  deep  pits  into  the  bowels  of  the 
onli,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  water ;  and  where  the 
^paotky  is  not  sufficient  to  overflow  the  moudi  of  the  well, 
poqis  and  ether  means  are  made  use  ofj  for  the  purpose 
rf  wmg  the  water  to  the  surface.  Wedl  or  pump-water 
oftit  greatly  resemble  spring-water,  being  derired  firom  At 
tatte  toaree ;  but  it  is  more  liable  to  be  impregnated  with 
fei<agn  ingredients^  in  consequence  of  its  stagnation  and 
dow  filtration.  Hence,  the  more  frequently  that  it  is  used 
Ae  better.  The  water  of  wells  is  generally  hard,,  but  it 
^^  often  the  advantage  of  containing  a  greater  quantity 

of 


*  'aicQocr't  EuajOB  thft  Wetter  cammonlT  used  in  Diet  at  Both,  p.  22. 
t  Tliis  lobjea  is  very  fully  ditcuwcd  in  Falconer**  Eftay,  above  quoted: 
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cf  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  *.    In  some  places  (he 
have  dtt^  wells  to  no  less  a  depth  than  500  feet,  and  beei 
amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  and  expence,  by  the  purity  oi 
of  themter  thus  attained  J*  It  is  a  facty  which  cannot  be 
too  wtell  -knowii,  communicated  by  an  intelligent  apothe^ 
cary,  residing  at  Maiden  in  Essex,  that,  in  consequence  of 
a  welt  having  been  sunk  to  nearly  the  depth  'above  men- 
tioned, and  good  water  procured,  :the  inhabitants  of  thtf 
parish  of  Steeple^  in  Dengy  Hundred,  were  so  much  im* 
proved  in  their  health,  that,  in  place  of  receiving  from 
many  farmers  in  that  parish,  the  sums  of  201;,  901.,  and 
401.  yearly,  he  does  not  now  take  as  many  shillings  f • 

7.  River-'Water. — That  there  are  certainly  some  objeoi 
tions  to  the  water  of  rivers,  as  containing  all  the  natunt 
impurities  of  the  springs  whence  they  proceed,  of  the  rain- 

walcTf 
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•  Tham8on*B  System  of  Chemistry,  Vol.  111.  p.  429.     Then  are  nflf 
useful  works  oo  well  or  pump-water,  as  Hcbcrdcn*s  Observations  on  tbi 
l*ump-wtter  of  London,  (Medical  Transactions,  Vol.'I.);  PcrcffaTi  <• 
fhat  of  Manchester,  and  Falconer's  on  that  of  Bath.    .  Dr  Hcberdca  Mffi^ 
that  most  of  (he  pump-waters  used  in  London  contain  line*  ^nd  the  tb^ 
mineral  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  sea-salt,  besides  an  oiliness,  which  di*^ 
iroloiirs  them,  and  gives  them  a  remarkably  yellowish  cast,  irbof  edl^ 
pared  with  pure  distilled  water.     They  are  idsc  liable  to  be  tiunfri|.4^ 
their,  passage  under  ground^  by  various  impurities,  so  frequent  in  tl^ 
neighbourhood  of  so  larjje  a  city.     The  nitrous  acid  in  (h^se  watttT* 
makes  the  flesh  boiled  in  them   to  become  red.     The  tea  and  collf€tfC< 
fused  in  them  are  nut  palatable ;  and  many  physicians  suspect,  that  th^^ 
occasion  many  diKVrdcrs,  more  especially  among -the  infirm  and  children 
There  is  also  a  work  on  pump-water,  recently  published,  by  Dr  Laml^ 
which  inerits  attention,  thuugli  he  carries  his  apprehensions,  regardii^ 
the  wholesomness  of  pump-water,  much  too  far. 

f  See  communications  from  Dr  Kirkland,  Code  of  LoDgeTity«  Vol  U^ 
Appendix,  p.  S15.  where,  by  mistake,  the  town  is  called  Wildcn,  i^ 
itead  of  Maiden. 


inter  which  tbej  ultimately  receive,  and  of  the  filth  thrdwa 
imodkem  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  populous 
tovnai  eztenaive  maniifactti&es,  and  various  other  means, 
as  die  faeces  of  the  several  kinds  of  creatures  which  live 
therein ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  water  better  calcu- 
lated for  general  use.    Indeed,  where  their  motion  is  rapid, 
sod  their  bed  either  gravel  or  silicious  sand,  they  are  said 
to  be  purer  than  even  spring-water,  depositing  every  thing 
daring  their  course,  whic]i  was  merely  mechanically  sus- 
pended, and  retaining  nothing  more  than  the  usual  propor- 
tion  of  air  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  perhaps  a  very  minute 
qsantity  of  calcareous  matter,  and  of  common  salt.     Some 
riven,  however,  like  the  Thames,  in  passing  through  rich 
ttd  cultivated  plains,  become  considerably  charged  with 
faeign  matter ;  and  though  remarkably  pure  in  regard  to 
vKne  particles^  yet  are  fouled  with  mud,  and  vegetable  or 
ttinial  exuviae.     Such  water,  however,  is  easily  improved 
bjr  filtration ;  or  when  left  to  settle,  will  become  as  clear  as 
fring-water.    This  renders  such  water  peculiarly  calculat- 
ed for  sea-store  ;  for,  though  at  sea  it  becomes  sooner  pu- 
trid than  any  other,  if  it  is  racked  off  into  large  earthen 
vessels,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  deposits  a  quan- 
tity of  black  slimy  mud,  becomes  clear  as  crystal,  and  re- 
markably sweet  and  palatable  * ;  others,  however,  would 
prefer  as  dea^tores,  water  which  was  longer  of  becoming 
putrid,  that  is  spring-water,  even  though  it  were  a  little 
hard. 
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•  Sec  Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry,  Vol.  III.  p.  42S.     Hooper'a 

Lexicon,  &c.    Dr  Heberden  stat^,  that  if  two  or  three  grains  of  alum  are 

dissolved  in  a  quart  of  thick  river- water,  it  makes  the  dirt  very  soon  coU 

V  lect,  and  slowly  to  precipitate :   If  then  filtrated,  it  is  immediately  prep:i/- 

«4  for  use, 
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,. .  t^.Laie-water.T^Thii  water  of  lakes  is  .mierely  a  ooUiec« 
tion  of  rain  aud  snow-water,  spring-water^  and  river-ii|f«|tcr^ 
and  of  course  must.be  impregnated  with  the  same  hetero- 
geneous substances  wbicli  they  contain.     It  is  seldom  so 
transparent  as  river-water,  as  it  must,  in  some  degree^  be 
contaminated  with  the  remains  of  animal  and  of  vegetable 
bodies  ^hich  have  undergone  putrefaction  in  it.     But  ai 
;^c  water  of  lakes  is  not  so  much  agitated  as  that  of  rivers^ 
such  substances  frequently  subside  to  the  bottom,  and  do 
not  injure  the  surface.     It  must  be  owing  to  this  circtun* 
stance,  and  to  its  great  depth,  that  some  of  the  finest  water 
any  where  to  be  met  with,  is  at  Lochlomond,  by  far  the 
largest,  and  most  beautiful  lake  in  Scotland.  Those  who  live 
upon  its  borders,  by  a  very  easy  process,  which  might  be 
adopted  in  other  places,  obtain  it  in  the  greatest  purity* 
Instead  of  taking  it  from  the  lake  itself,  they  make  a  pit  or 
iiollow  in  any  bank  of  gravel  on  its  margin,  into  which  the 
water  naturally  flows ;  it  is  thus  filtrated  through  the  gravdi 
-and  cleared  from  any  injurious  particles. 

9.  Marsh-JVater. — Marshes  are  shallow  lakes, with  a  gre^ 
•quantity  of  earth  diffused  through  them  \  and  the  wat^^ 
which  they  produce  is  peculiarly  unwholesome,  conl 
a  greater  proportion  than  any  other,  of  animal  and  vegetal 
matter,  and  generally  in  a  putrid  state.     Boerhaave  toc^^" 
twelve  ounces  of  such  water,  put  it  into  a  clean  glass  vc8»e        • 
and  having  evaporated  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  many  w< 
insects,  and  animalcula  of  different  sorts,  besides  a  qus 
tity  of  earthy  slime,  were  found  at  the  bottom  *.     Suc^^ 
water  may  be  greatly  improved  by  boiling  and  filtratioi 

anc 


•   Burton  on  tl»c  Non-NaturaU,  [^  239.  240. 
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toi  hj  proper  meanS)  to  be  afterwards  explained,  may  be 
lendered  eren  pabtable  and  wholesome. 

10.  Pcnd^JF'aterf  ?jfr. — ^From  the  want  of  springs,  bkes, 
or  rifers,  the  inhabitants  of  some  countries  arc  often  under 
Ae  necessity  of  collecting  rain-water  in  ponds  and  ditches, 
8s  the  onlf  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  so  essential 
ai  article.  Such  water  is  rarely  good.  Being  in  an  open 
and  a  stagnant  state,  it  is  liable  to  collect  a  Tariety  of  im- 
^Biitiet.  This  must  aiFect  the  health  of  those  who  have  no 
fAa  resource ;  and  hence,  the  diseases  to  which  such  per- 
sons are  liable,  is  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  water  they  drink,  as  to  the  malignity  of 
Aev  atmosphere. 

lU  ^'Water freshened. — The  only  other  means  of  pro- 
cwmg'  frater  for  diet,  is  by  rendering  salt-water  fresh.     It 
^  saicl,  that  Peter  the  Great  made  many  trials,  gradually  to 
accustom  his  subjects  to  drink  sea-water  in  its  natural  state, 
bot  as  many  died  in  tlie  course  of  the  experiment,  he  was 
<4Egfd  to  abandon  the  idea.     On  some  occasions^  sca-wa- 
tQrmay  be  used  for  dietetical  purposes ;  for  instance,  in 
kflmg  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  ;  and,  since  the  in- 
<na9e  of  the  duties  upon  salt,  many  poor  people  in  Scot- 
lad,  who  live  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea,  have  got  into 
^  practice  of  boiling  down  sea-water  into  a  kind  of  pickle, 
^  using  it,  inst^d  of  salt,  with  their  oatmeal  porridge. 
In  regard  to  freshening  sea-water,  unless  it  can  be  frozen, 
4e  most  effectual  mode  is  by  distillation,  which  has  been 
Qiricd  to  such  perfection,  that  Parliament  very  liberally 
^^warded  the  person  by  whom  this  process  was  principally 
>«npro\ed  *.     It  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  attended  to 
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Ix^rd  Bacon  and  others  have  asserted,  that  sea-water,  if  filtrateii 
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I 

liM  txnted  witb  calciireQus  matter,  whiUi  prevents  tb^ 
MiiK  jiuiinoiut  i  but  if  the  water  contains  an^  animal  or 
wM  8Ub8fan|ce$,  capable  of  putrefactibn  or  fermentar 
Jmit  becomes  actually -pen^c^ou^,  more  especially  if  it  is 
hpt  'm  cisterps  of  lead.  I'imber  pipes  are  lisible  to  decajr^ 
sodapt  CO  ghpe  a  bad  taste  to;the  water,  unless  when  they 
9K  chaired.  On  the  whole,  pipes  made  of  cast-iroo  ate 
to  K  praerred,  on  account  of  their  durability }  and  diougb 
Mr  may  give  a  femigineous  taste  to  tl^e  water,'  it' pan 
fmuf  {^  discovered,  it  is  so  sligh^. 

li'fii.     f\.  '  .  •      •  ■  ....  • 

'       .  '"'■.'  ■    ,  *' 

i.  Mode  tf  pnief^ng  Wafir^^^^Vim  is  a  subject  of 
aaterial  consequence  in  a  view  to  health.  The  usual 
^Mde  of  preserving  ^qrater  in  cisterns^;  lead,  <;iinnQt  be 
iBp  riiOB|^y  irepr6bate4«  -  The  fatal  e^ts  arising  from 
Jti.-^*been  pvpve^  in  a  variety  of  instances*.  There 
'  ,4fe.  some  objecticxns  even  to  theuJK  .of  woodf.  .  Free 

* '  eft   '  f '     ■    *       ■  "'  '  ■  I 

ta^  or  marble  would  certsdnly  be  preferable.  Ther^ 
•V^ '^zcelieiit  ii)qde>Qf.  pres^iilg  water,  and  by  wluch 
^VfiUiated  at  the.  same  time^  adopted  at  Paris.  iC^e 
,Mer  is  put  in  what  is  called  \Vl  fmrntain^  wluch  is  a 
W^  and  strong  earthen  jar,  about  fo^r  feet  in  height, 
^JH^ced  on  a  wooden  pedestal.  At  ,the  'bottom,  there  is 
.  gr^ifel  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  which  should  be 
jCleared  once  a  year.  The  fountain  may  be  had  for  a  Louis- 
■^or;  and  the  waterman  regeives  a  trifle)  lipr  filling  it  twice 
*>  week,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  ge^f^ality  of  families 
}^  water,  thus  filtrated  through  the  gravel,  becomes  a^ 
j^ure  as  crystal,  and  is  drawn  by  a  cock,  at  the  bottom  of 
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*  See  Manual  of  Health,  p.  352.  354,  &c. 
.;t  Ditto,  p.  360. 
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the  fountain.  A^  the  \i^at^  of  the  S^ine  is  rarely  {Mctj 
and  in  a  dry  summer  &^en  noxious^  ^uch  a  machine  if"  Vet] 
convenient,  and  even  indispensabte. '  It  is  not  liable' crdu 
many  accidents,  and  conistant  #ear^  of  oar  filtering  iigMS.. 
nor  does  it  require  the  attention  of  those  with  chatx:0«t|-'f» 
cently  inrented  at  Paris*.  It  certainly  would  bte  -df  tin 
highest  importance,  to  have  so  simpic}  but  so  useful  an  ^ 
tide,  introduced  into  this  country.  :*  i 

Another  mode  of  preserving  water  in  distant  vopigt^ 
is,  by  charring  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  preservedv  -iHlM 
is  taken  notice  of  in  a  recent  French  publication  f ,  but  hai 
long  been  pi^ctised  in  England,  and  is  no  ncMr  discover^. 

3.  Monies  of  wfpro^ifig  Water. — There  are  six  modes  If) 
which  water,  without  infusing  any  article  to  be  tetaiMi 
in  it,  may  be  improved ;  namely,  by  1.  Boiling'.  2.  Corf^ 
ing.  3.  DisriHing.  4.  Filtrating.  5.  Charcoal ;  andj  9i  lb 
chinery.  '  •   ** 

1.  It  is  hardly  creilible  the  cxpence  laid  out  by  the'^aa* 
cients,  in  procuring  the  best  kind  of  Water  for  their  geiiei^ 
use ;  being  convinced  that  their  health  greatly  depetkM 
on  the  purity  of  this  universal  diluting  fluid.  But  this  ^hfl 
not  considered  to  be  sufficient,  after  it  was  thus  oblStfn 
ed,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  it  boiled  and  prepitinj^ 
for  use ;  and  even  public  buildings  were  ereeted  foi^Uia) 
purpose.  These  places  were  called  ThrmTpcii/ty  fromthM 
of  the  same  kiiid  in  Greece ;  and  there  the  boiled  watei 
was  publicly  sold,  both  for  drinking  by  itself,  or  mixing'  it 

vriti 


*  Pinlccrton's  Recollections  of  Paris,  Vo!.  I.  p.  5'2l, 
f  -Vnualcs  dc  Chymie,  July  IfcOG,  Tonic  05. 
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^ '  HerodotdMho  ipaationsytfaat,  when  tjbejKbig 
it'HamiWeg^  widi  faUiaxtejrioaaa «({pditio];i»j .he  diank 
Aifiliii  bstwhat  had  beifolakiQBiipnLihe  nrei^Choaip^ 

mmk^txtm  mniqfaAfkbfoiWiwh^lediiafjt^nct^  49;w7^.^ 
■wlil%.whiHBiPHih»4teat»aiid  kept  aol^lf  fior  tju^oae  otitif 
Jnng^ii'f  •  •     ■  ■    i  ,  rfn/'-  • '  •■    ■  •  •*■      . ...ii*,,>i,.  :  #./■  .jt» 

Qb  di»'iu]bject  of  boiSBf^  vtatow  it  is  fMi;4^4,^:bcrob- 
iniedt  thiKli' wherever  ^iffreiftrSayTeaaon  ta  douhtthe.pviriA 
lyilf  waDer»..or  tD  apprehend  that  h  may  be  hnpregiiatefl 
vidipotrid  asd  odher  nozioiis  nigrodients,  theifi  is.no  mode 
lytMrhich  it  can  be>  so.  easily  improved^  as  by  the  siiAplo 
<|WfiHon  of  boiling,  more  especially  if '  it  is  afterwards 
Ikimd  or  filtrated,  and  then  sttSBaBsl.ta£OQU  la^  Cfaina^ 
tmattif  they  carry  this  idea  still  fuirther;  /or.  it  is  the  un>- 
•H^ri  practice  llierey  to  takef  all  their  ILqitorswano^'ccaisi- 
4la%  0old  liquids.  wmaHiralt  as  Ahfl^  flMids  of  iJi(Bibody  ^ 
mm :  nor  do  they  account  it  a  sufficient  answer,  to.th^ 
Mgmm^  .shot  aU  the  waim-UocNl^d.  aninials^;Ctcqrt:  ipaxi^ 
ffNUkimiBeisarily  dsink  cold  water.  .Hheir:  water  is  boiled 
with  tea,  whilst  any  bitter  remfatns  in  the  'leaves»  which, 
joiotd'tQ  the  operation  of  boiHng,  contributes  greatly  to  the 
•9lkl.  deposition  of  those  earthy  particles^  with  which  the 
'^■'Btcry  in  all  the  flat  provinces  of  China  so  much  abounds  :|:« 

riBoifing  hard  or  pump  water,  however,  is  not  alone  found 
tek  sufficient  i  for  tliough  it  makes  it  to  part  from  the 

R4  earthy 


*  See  Barry's  Obterratiom  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  p.  156.  and 
160.    He  there  gives,  from  Baccius,  a  plan  of  a  Tliermapolium^  **  cum 
nuliariis  vasis  cale  faciendi  aquas  ad  usum  potimm  cum  vino  et  frigida/* 

t  In  Clio.  cap.  1.  Athcnzvs,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  coniinns  this  account,  and 
plains  the  manner  in  which  this  royal  water  was  conveyed  and  prtserY- 
^  and  says  it  was  of  the  lightest  and  m6st  grateful  kind. 

I  Barrow's  "  Travels  in  Chinn,"  p.  547. 
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f  arthy  matters  which  were  dissolved  in  it,  yd  it  be 
more  strongly  impregnated  with  the  saline  matters 
it  containsj  and,  therefore,  it  will  become  worse.  I 
besides  boiling,  10  or  15  grains  of  any  alkaline  sal 
pint,  are  boiled  with  it,  according  to  Heberden,  : 
noxious  qualities  of  pump-water  would  either  be  prec 
ed  to  the  bottom,  or  rendered  innocent. 

The .  principal  objection  to  boiling  water  is,  that 
it  removes  some  noxious  ingredients,  it  also  expe! 
useful  substances,  cqmmon  air,  and  carbonic  acid 
fixed  air,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  of  service, 
will  afterwards  appear,  that  these  two  substance 
again  be  replaced  in  water,  and  that  the  vapid  taste  c 
cd  water  can  be  improved. 

2.  After  the  ancients  boiled  their  water,  they  W4 
customed  to  cool  it,  by  immersing  the  vessel  conuii 
in  snow  or  ice.  Alexander  in  his  Indian  expedition, 
siege  of  Peira^  directed  thirty  pits  to  be  made:as,r/is< 
for  snow,  which  were  covered  with  straw,  tq  do. 
against  the  external  air ;  with  this  his  wine  and  w^te 
cooled.  Galen^  who  was  long  acquainted  with  this  r 
of  preparing  tlic  water  in  his  own  country,  particula 
commends  it ;  and  says  that  the  custom  then  preva 
Romcy  of  preparing  their  water,  by  first  boiling  it  and 
wards  cooling  it  in  snow,  and  that  it  w;^s  then  cal 
eocta  *.  This  distinguishing  term,  therefore,  not  oi 
noted  cold  water,  which  had  been  boiled,  but  that 
Iiad  been  afterwards  made  more  exquisitely  cold,  b) 
c6oled  with  ice  or  sno^  +• 


<i  I. 


.■>H  'ill*'       f*.  ■"' 

.  ft  Metk.  Med.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  4. 

t;|*7mTiiul;  in  Sat.  v.  V.  50.  celebrates  this  mode  of  cooling 
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*  :S:(9M  nature-^  aktir»t»mirtiP«&  cten(!<^]>ioees$'  'ie^ 

liidiM(fcK4«pftMtted<^!ihtt^  fixed  c)t'li^ty;'f>^itie^'of 
heil^ff^'wcfll  iniown:  It  is  thus  that  ardent  spirits  are 
mnAe^*  aitttifthe^  kteam  or  Vapilur  that  arises  From  watet, 
whoifui'riyoiling 'state,  is  collected  by  propcfr  insthiments, 
the  water  which  is  thus  produced,  is  purer  than  iny  other, 
aad^iuiifenn^  io  regard  to  that  essential  quality,  lightness, 
ai  to  become  a  standard  for  weight  •.  The  specific  gravi- 
ty of  dittilled  water  is  always  supposed  1,000,  and  it  is 
flttdc'  the  melsitre  of  the  specific  gravity  of  every  other 

Disced  water,  on  account  of  the  trouble  of'  procuring 
it  m  large  quantities,  is  seldom  employed  to  any  extent, 
Rther  in  the  preparations  of  food,  or  as  dnnk ;  but  for  pre- 
poidg  a'gteat  number  of  medicines,  and  in  almost  every 
one^f  diie  nicer  chemical  processes  that  are  carried  on  in 
tfeiil|iiid'ws^,  this  species  of  water  is  an  essential  requi- 
Jftt*''  ^"And  Heberden  is  of  opinion,  that  a  course  of  dis- 
tiMHi^feler^fnight  be  as  beneficial,  in  many  chronical  pains 
cf  Ai!  tti^ixftcli  and  bowels,  as  the  most  celebrated  mineral 
^*N*r'^Are'*lri  =  otfier  disorders;  and  hence,  that  it  might 
prMrefiU>  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  Materia  Mcdica. 

ti  iol..  /    -  :  Some 

•V.    Tjh^if.j     \    •   I 

aad  Martial,  Lib.  xiy.  £p.  1 16.  dittioguishef  thu  ^prater  by  the  approprv 

-^  VaDfvri^bt,  in  bit  Mechanical  Account  of  the  Non-naturals,  p.  21 1. 
^^V^Qjiitt  ^lin^  water,  as  the  meanA  of  ,e¥9por«tix9  th«  bctt  pans  of  the 
"<i'>>d; 'adding,  that  water  may  be  so  much  boiled  as  to  h^ve.Ji  saltish 
^^'^  If  this  observation  is  just,  regarding  boiling,  it  is  certainly  in  !»• 
*otr  of  diitilling  water. 

t  TboQuon's  System  of  Chemistry,  Vol.  I.  p.  569. 

tQnincT's  **  Lexicon  Medicum,*^  by  Hooper,  vmv  Water.  Also  He^ 
^"^^Jea  on  Water.  "  Medical  Transactions^'  Vol.  !•  p.  »a  There  aW  <c- 
^'^.  medicines,  which  cannot ^  with  propriety,  be  made  with  any  other 
^  ^i{m  water. 
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Some  instances  are  gi'tMi,  of  persons  iiaving 
siilletl  w.iter  as  dicir  common  drink,  who  are  said  w 
found  boneSt  fiom  il  '  ;  and  by  condensing  the  stom     -«f 
ealt-W3teT,  ic    has  bean  obtained    At    sea  ui    conridersBc^tff 

((luntitici.     It  ncquircSr   however,    a  bad  taste  from  ■. ht 

still  +  }  and  if  any  ve^tablc  cssenlial  oi!  was  in  ihr  wa.  "*[r 
when  boiled,  it  will  remain  iu  it  after  disiillation.  Ii  lg_— jw 
iho,  in  a  great  nKrasure,  its  atntosphctic  air  and 
iluids  i  and  hence  becomes  eitremely  vapid.  The  laait 
suth  water,  therefore^  cannot  be  palatable,  liavnt^, 
iiig  to  1  common  CI pression,  oo  hrarl  in  it  i  and  the  ta»tc 
it  is  said  to  have  occaNioncd  a  torpor  in  the  stomach  ^ 
boweia,  a  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  dangerous  compbint:: 
Ok  the  whole,  from  the  trouble  jiid  eicpcnte  attrading  i1 
sort  of  water,  and  the  other  objections  abore  alluded 


there  ii 


very 


little  chance  of  i 


s  ever  coming  miu  gene 
At  the  same  lime,  the  Kentiment^  of  the  juJi 
liebeiden  are  entitled  to  attention,  who  rccommendfl  t^^** 
tilled  water  \o  be  u»(jd  in  any  of  our  foreign  posscs^i*^^^**' 
whora  llic  waters  are  found  lo  be  very  injurious  to  hoi^^'  "■• 
and  where  it  \»  Itardly  possible,  otherwise,  to  get 
ly  drinkable. 


•  AJair'i  "  Medkil  Caiiliooi,*'  p.  2:ifi.  ToHmefoit  memiont  oorte'"*'" 
rit  Scordi  Hotgo,  who  niadc  ilistiltcd  watrr  lii>  unly  ilriiik,  wiihuiit  -^V? 
addiiioo  of  win*,  or  uiy  irrong  tHiiior,  lo  the  L>t,  and  lived,  wjib  '^ 
tnarlulily  gvoJ  bc:iltii,  to  the  igc  of    115   jun.      Hebcrden  on  Wi  ■***' 

r-  fii'  _. 

tTh*  *rtjwr»om«»k  orlroml  mle,  hi  dia(}1l«l  waten,  mirberw.^"^ 
In  VBTibiu  wa^  I.  TticCnt  Eallnn.tuvitt;  tlic  iniitt  ol  ilni  (■ 
IM  lllrowli  iway,  it.  In  ■  mnnfti'i  litnr,  bf  aigtt  hcvpitig  in  pert 
(Iciin  ^Un  or  iloin  bullies,  tlioiuiigbly  well  tlnpiicd,  the  tutr  wUI  ht  ^"^  ' 
rid  ol.  3.  By  vratiLiting  tli*  wsirt,  in  llie  ininner  dncribnl  \*f  lUt^^ 
ttim  UK*  will  alio  b*  »rrk<d  «ir  in  »  Diw  ininutni  or,  4.  By  bailing  »^^ 
<li>iiU*d  wUcrinwt  open  TttMrl.tlie  burnt  nuicwill  tw  iiiiincidu(c<<r    '  '^ 
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4.  The  idea  of  filtrating  water  is  pointed  oat  bj  natuit 
itself)  for  ail  springs  arising  through  sand,  gnvel^  &c» 
Ttxmsn  undergo  dut  process.  Hence  it  occurred,  that  if 
"Mraters  of  a  putrid,  marshy,  or  unwholesome  nature,  were 
filtrated  through  a  factitious  bed  of  sand,  or  a  vessel  made 
of  porous  stone,  they  might  be  deprived  of  their  bad  quali- 
ties. Sometimes,  also,  water  has  been  much  improved,  by 
passing  through  branches  of  green  fir-trees,  retaining  their 
sharp  pointed  foliage,  by  which  the  viscous  and  noxious 
particles  in  the  water  are  intercepted.  But,  on  the  wholes 
fihndon  by  sznd^  or  porous  stones,  has  been  found  prefer^* 
aUe*. 

Filtering  stones,  or  reservoirs,  are  either  small,  calculat- 
ed merely  for  the  use  of  a  single  family,  or  on  a  great 
scale,  adapted  for  a  great  towfi. 

The  smaller  sorts  of  filtering  stones,  where  the  water 
passes  downwards,  are  very  apt,  in  process  of  time,  to  be 
dogged  with  dirt  and  other  impurities.  I  was  thence  in«- 
dvced  to  incur  some  expencc,  in  making  filtering  boxes, 
separated  into  two  divisions,  with  the  view  of  forcing 
^  water,  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
to' ascend  through  a  stratum  of  sandy  instead  of  descending, 
miagining  it  was  a  new  invention ;  but,  upon  further  in^- 
9^Jry,  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  previously  thought  of. 

Filtrating  water,  however,  may  be  successfully  carried 
on,  not  only  for  supplying  single  families,  but  also  on  a 
great  scale,  for  the  use  of  any  number  of  people  5  and  I 
^^  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  public 
^^  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Reverend  Robert  Boog,  mi- 
nister 


*  For  this,  and  nome  other  observations  on  thr  subject  of  water,  the  au- 
^hor  is  indebted  to  a  valuable  work,  entitled,  "De  TEau,  relativcmcnt  a 

■  -  I'iiToaomic  R.ustic|ue,  par  M.  Bcrtrand,"  Lyon,  1764. 
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aister  of  JPaisiey,  in  Scotland^  describing  the  mode  i 
>^hich  a  towiij  containing  above  twenty  thousand  inhab: 
tant^i'ii\rho  were  formerly  in  a  distressed  statej  f rom  th 
junwholesomeness  of  their  wat^r^  are  now  plentifully  fui 
Aished,  with  that  most  valuable  futicle^  in  very  great  pei 
fection*. 


•  •'  The  idea  of  fannying  the  inhabitants  of  Paisley  with  good  wata 
occurred  to  »  geotleman  in  this  place,  only  in  consequence  of  tht  pht 
'which  he  had  executed  for  the  improvement  of  hb  bleaching  gTOUod 
As  the  measure  has  been  attended  with  success,  and  may  easily  be  adop 
cd  in  other  towns,  similarly  situated,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  attentioiL 

**  The  bleaching  grounds  lit  along  the  river  Cart,  a  little  wf  aboa 
Paisley.     The  water  of  that  river  being  often  muddy,  and  bringing 
much   stuff  from  printfields,    lime-works,  copperas,  and   alum-wor' 
aituated  on  iu  banks,  is  altogether  unfit,  in  its  usual  state,  for 
This  Auggcsted  thp  idea  of  filtrating  it :  an  operation  not  uncommop^ 
perhaps  no  where  so  completely  executed  as  here. 

"  A  well,  about  S5  yards  from  the  river,  and  sunk  below  the  l 
x)f  its  bed,  receives  its  water  by  a  covered  cot.     This- cot  it  about  dglyt. 
wide,  and  four  deep :  it  is  filled  with  chipped  free-stone,  which  are 
smaller  z»  it  approaches  the  well.     To  prevent  the  intermingling  of 
earth,  they  arc  covered  with  Russia  matts,  over  which  the  ground  i^ 
TcUcd.     A  great  deal  of  the  filtering  is  effected  by  this  firsthand  simple  OP" 
ration.     Over  the  well  is  a  small  steam-engine,  wliich  raises  the 
an  air-chest,  whence  it  is  forced  to  the  **  external  trench  of  the 
iisgber  than  the  engine,  and  distant  perhaps  60  or  70  yards.     Tht 
chest  may  be  about  16  foct  above  the  river.     The  communicatioo 
to  the  trench,  is  by  a  woodcu-pipc  of  Scots  fir,  of  three  inches  bore.     Fi — 
the  trench  the  water  filters  into  the  baton.     The  bason  is  a  circle  o^ 
bout  23^  feet  diameter,  and  10  deep,  sunk  perhaps  about  two  feet  bc£  ' 
fthe  level  of  the  ground;  its  Iwttom  of  puddled  earth;  its  side,  a  wall 
freo-stone,  neatly  joiutcd,  but  laid  without  cement.     It  is  surrounded 
•a  bed  of  sand,  or  very  fine  gravel,  about  six  icet  wide,  the  .same  dc^ 
with  the  bason,  and  retained  by  a  wall  of  free-stnne  ruble  without 
anr]  \i\c  the  former,  about  a  foot  thick.     A  second  bed  of  gravel 
roiiQ<l3  th'.r-  wall,  of  the  same  width  ar.d  depth  as  the  oilier,  but  the 
4.unr-cr,  and  rctuincd  by  a  similar  wall  to  the  former.     I'hc  watcr-trcni 
^ucccv^  :   £bc  ut  «ix  feet  wide,  (^f  the  s::me  dt.ptli  \v::li  the  bason ;  the  bo 
torn  of  purldlcd  earth,  :•;  are  the  liottcnis  of  the  b.iDc^-licd.v     The  out* 
wail  of  the  trcnrh   is  double;  the  interior  ore,  Vewn  kt one  joined :  tl 
'iftri'T,  thikk  wUn -stone.     A  sr.ice  of  about  lu  inches  between  them 

TArami 
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5.  Another  mode  of  improving  water,  an  J  the  ontf  thit- 
hs  been  most  recently  discoveted,  is  by  iheans  of  char- 
coal, a  sahistance  which  enjoys  the  property  of  preserving 
Water  from  corruption,  and  of  purifying  it  after  it  has'B^n 
coitupted.     It  has  been  found,  that  one  ounce  and '  a  half 
of  powdered  charcoal,  and  twenty-four  drops  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol, (concentrated  sulphuric  acid),  are  sufficient  to  puri- 
'y*  three  English  pints  and  a  half  of  corrupted  water,  with- 

-  out 


•I  • 


vnth  clay  or  paddled  earth ;  a  coping  of  hewn  stone  covers  both 

:  the  outside  is  faced  with  earth  and  turf,  and  gradually  sloped  to'  th'e 

!  tf  th^  surrounding  ground.     All  the  stone,  employ^  iif'llie  first 

*^**  ummnication  from  the  river,  and  in  the  walls,  is  carefiilly  picked  from 

5^^**"^  perfectly  free  from  any  metallic  tinge.     From  the  bason,  tl  pipe 

'  orried  below  the  sand-beds,  to  a  ^stance  of  perhaps  a  furlong,  to  where 

^Mfity  ilk  the  ground  gives  opportunity  to  drive  a  tart  below  the  month 

tHe  pipe»  where  a  large  cask  placed  upon  it,  is  commodiously  and  tt^ 

j^^'tioudy  fHled.'    The  cask  comains  about  480  gallons,  wine-measure* 

*'^<ttuts  fiOed  with  such  casks  are  constantly  employed,  and  go  seven 

*****s  each  day  through  the  town.     Two  paib  full  of  this  filtered  water 

'^''•re,  at  first,  sold  for  a  hal^enny.     This,  however,  it  was  found,  wouIH 

J**  defray  the  erpence.     Three  farthings  are  now  paid  for  that  quantity; 

***t  if  any  considerable  quantity  is  bought,  some  gallons  are  allowed  in 

^**htion.     This  is  some  addition  to  family  expcnces ;  but,  for  pure  water, 

**'  >Vlio  value  health  will  willingly  pay  at  this  rate :  and,  as  it  is  brought 

^  ^hoiost  every  door,  to  those  who  are  at  a  distance  from  ^clls  or  the 

^^^,  there  is  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and  labour.     This  pls^i  is 

*^**c«ptible  of  improvements ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  n* 

^^^^  near  a  river,  need  be  destitute  of  good  water.      It  has  not  occurred 

*^  nie  to  ask,  whether  the  filtered  water  has  been  subjected  to  any  chemi- 

^^  tests;  but,  to  the  eye  and  the  taste,  it  is  perfectly  pure:   and  while 

"*c  water  immediately  from  the  river,  when  boiled  aud  left  to  cool,  de- 

P^***ts  a  thick  sediment,  the  filtered  water  gives  none.     The  air-chest  is 

*  Contrivance  employed  for  forcing  up  the  water  in  the  engine  for  ci- 

UngxiishiQg  fire.     The  water  is  driven  into  the  receptacle,  (Which  is  call- 

•'^  an  air-chest),  by  a  forcing-pump,  and  its  return  prevented  by  a  valve 

°P*ning  inward.      A  pipe  is  inserted  into  the  top  or  side  of  the  chest, 

^*th  its  mouth  near  the  bottom.     The  compressed  air  acting  on  the  sur- 

**ce  of  the  water,  forces  it  through  this  pipe."     A  similar  plan  has  siflCe 

^n  extended  to  Glasgxjw ;  and  the  water  of  evury  town,  in  c/ery  ciVt- 

**zt4  coimtry,  ought  to  be  improved  in  tha  ssmc  v.'iy. 
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.  out  communicating  to  it  any  sensible  acidity.     If  no  J 

B  userl,  two  thirds  more  of  charcoal  powder  will  be  neces^ 
f  fary ;  but  when  less  of  tlial  powder  is  employed,  the  less  is 
f  Ae  quantity  of  water  loBt  by  the  operation ;  which,  in  sea- 
I  iwyages,  is  a  maieriai  object.  Other  acids  produce  nearly 
1  she  nmc  cficct,  and  even  nitre  and  sea-salt ;  but  sulphuric 
[  Mid  is  preferable.  A  small  quantity  of  it  should  be  added 
]  to  the  water,  before  tlic  charcoal  powder  is  put  in.  If  a 
}  Quantity  of  that  powder  were  put  in  the  casks  intended  for 
[  holding  water  for  long  voyages,  or  if  liie  inside  of  ftie 
'  pflsks  were  charred,  It  would  prevent  tlic  water  from  pu- 
trefying. It  is  said,  also,  that  filctaiing  water  through  chj^ 
I  owl,  has  been  found  an  excellent  mode  of  purifying  fl 

6.  Another  mode  of  improving  water  is,  by  mel 

I  Machinery.     It  is  i.Tell  known,  that,  by  pouring  walcr'ft 

}  one  vessel  to  another,  it  improves  ;  and  the  more  it  I*  agJ^ 

I   tited  and  put  in  motion,  the  more  it  acquires  die  qtuEttM 

0  be  desired  ^.     If,  therefore,  it  were  frequently  to  pa£i 

ihrough  the  air,  by  means  of  machinery,  water  ibai  had 

been  djxiilled  or  boiled,  and  thus  had  lost  its  clastic  fluids, 

night  be  again  impregnated  ^vith  the  beneficial  qualities 

I  of  the  atmosphere.     Machines,  on  the  principles  of  showei'- 

1  liaths,  might  be  employed  for  so  useful  a  purposc. 


•  S«  Eneytlopcd,  Briun.  Vol,  XVllI-  p.  81(1.     U  mij^  l>e  ««(tlb  By. 

ls(,  wbcihtr  liulcbci'^ncal, lUo  witnon  mi  otlier  fiih,  miflU  txx  hcpit' 
I   »tmd  fruh  in  wsaa,  plfoiifully  mixnl  wiih  powdtrcd  cImmimI,  ■ 

■riih  p«rhapt  »  imall  >|ii>iitity  of  oil  of  viiriut-     Lowiti  hM  nadl'H 
L  fsliuUc  obtcrTaUoiu  on  ilu*  initrciting  tubjicl.     Might  Mt  a 
,   ^cunnlinpcxmUrnlchaKaalf 

f  Tte  Cltione  luTt  >  practice  of  >glt4ting  llic  •nttt  dicy  u 

tor  iwd  Of  ihrM  miaum,  with  ■  bamboo.  In  thr  IioUow  at  whicli  dMjr 

^1  fl  ]HK«  of  (Inin,  by  mnri  □(  nliifh  di«  einhf  pjrticlci  of  t1i<  wm 

[•  mt  prtciytUKJ  lo  flit  bcRBBi. 


As»  indeed,  the  moat  in^portant  objection  to  the  use  of 
knled  or  distilled  water,  is  its  vapidnessi  owing  to  the  loss 
of  that  portion  of  air  with  which,  in  its  natural  state,  it  is 
impregnated  ;  some  cheap  and  easy  means  of  restoring  air 
to  water,  would  be  a  mo^t  valuable  discovery.  Perhaps  4 
lanol  or  other  churn  might  answer  that  purpose  effectually. 
Hq  cpmniQn  nipde  of  impregnating  water  with  fixed 
ahrjis  troublesome  and  expensive,  and,  on  that  account, 
nerer  can  come  into  general  use.  Besides,  fix^  air  is  of 
a  very  volatile  mature,  and  not  in  every  case  desiraUe  to  be 
taken  in  large  quantities ;  whereas,  the  more  that  water 
C9n  be  iippregnated  with  atmospheric  air  the  better.  The 
ioOowipg  plan,  therefore,  might  be  adc^ted:  After  the 
vater  is  prepared  by  boiling,  and  the  infusion  of  toasted 
bes^l,  or  any  other  article  that  is  preferred,  (if  such  an  ad- 
dition is  thought  necessary),  let  it  be  put  into  a  common 
Iwrel-churn,  where  it  may  be  at  once^ubjccted  to  any  agi- 
tata which  m?iy  be  wished  for.  I|i  the  cpur^  of  its  be* 
iog  thus  agitated,  it  will  absorb  atmospheric  ^ir,  and  the 
other  elastic  fluids  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact.  It  will 
thusbecume  a  liquor,  safe,  palatable  and  wholesome ;  to  be 
obtained  with  little  trouble  or  expence;  and  accessible,  in  its 
utmost  perfection,  to  the  poorest  individuals.  In  large 
towns,  it  may  be  prepared  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
•old  so  cheap  as  a  half-penny  a  bottle.    In  private  families, 

• 

It  may  occasion  some  trouble,  but  the  expence  will  be  next 
to  nothing,  at  least  the  price  of  the  chum  would  not  ex- 
ceed 21.  or  31. 

'•  On  the   St/pericri/j/  of  common   Water  as  Liquid  Foody 
om  its  Use  as  Medicine, — ^^Ve  shall  conclude  our  obser- 

■ 

■Rations  on  common  water,  by  briefly  stating  some  of  the 
^^logiums  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  (wliich  is 
™  more  necessary,  as  w;;tcr-drinking,  like  many  other 

good 
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good  old  customs,  is  not  so  fashionable  as  it  was),  and  b^ 
alluding  to  those  medidnal  properties  which  it  Is  said  ta 
possess.  ' 

Pure  water,  in  the  opinion  of  HoflFihan,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  respectable  of  medical  authors,  and  whose  ctnn^ 
prehensive  genius,  and  unwearied  industry,  left  scarcely 
any  branch  of  medicine  untouched,  is  the  fittest  drink  for 
persons' of  all  ages  and  temperaments  ;  and,  of  all  the  pto^ 
duciions  bf  nature  or  art,  it  comes  the  nearest  to  that  tun- 
versa!  remedy,  so  much  searched  after  by  mankind^  but 
never  discovered  *. 

Another  respectable  physician,  in  a  communication  tio 
the  author,  asserts,  that  in  regard  to  diet,  with  iiview'  M 
the  preservation  of  health,  no  one  rule  is  of  so  much  im^ 
portance  as  to  avoid  all  sorts  of  compound  liquors,  water 
being  the  only  wholesome  beverage,  the  best  solvent,  aiftd 
diluent  of  the  solid  portions  of  our  food  ;  supporting  the 
tone  of  the  stomach,  without  exhausting  its  vigour  |^  and 
furnishing  the  most  simple,  the  most  bland,  and  nianifest- 


*  **  By  its  fluidity  and  mildness,"  says  Hoffinan,  **  it  prcMHotiai  a  fnt 

and  c(]UAblc  circ;ihiii)n  ot  the  Mood  and  luimuunt  through  aU  the  Teucis 
of  the  iKxly,  upon  wlitch  tlie  ilue  performance  of  every  animal  function 
depends ;  »nd  hence,  Wuicr-drinktrs  ^re  not  only  the  most  active  $ad 
nimble,  but  also  the  Iuo.^t  iiucrrul  aiui  spri^^htly  of  alt  people.  In  laa- 
fi;uine  conipk-xioua,  w.-uvr,  by  dilutiaj;  ilic  blood,  rcudrrs  the  circulaiioo 
eaAT  and  uniform  lu  the  clK>lcric,  the  roolncti  of  the  water  reitraiiutltf 
quick  motion  and  ir.tcnst:  heat  ot  the  humour^.  It  utteuuatc»  tbe  glutii^ 
ous  viscidity  «>i  ihc  juice  *  of  the  plilcr'U.ilic  ;  and  the  ^ro;.*  eurthincst  whick 
prevails  nx  Hichuicholi.,'  tt.Q'i;'-.i.inuut>.  .\:id  as  to  dilTcreiit  agcf»  water  it 
good  for  cUilJnn,  to  rukt  their  t<-uac*i>u5  miiky  diet  tlun,  and  ea^y  to 
digest;  for  you: it  and  niid<.lli'*i;fed  i>itipir,  to  hwi/etcn  ^nd  diMolvc  any 
scorbutic  acriijioiiy  ur  r!i.'r|uiti)  tit*t  n.  :y  be  in  the  Jmniour^,  bv  which 
means,  p:iini  and  «ibrtruc:icvis  .:rc  picveni».J;  iUiil  tor  (»!d  people,  to  muis- 
t^  and  moiliiy  their  ii;:iii  libii*,  ajid  to  pr.>inotc  a  lc»«  uitU'.ult  ciri 
lioa  tlirough  thtii  LnJ  ar.d  khiivi  !t.i  Tc-»tl»." 
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fftlie  most  ..suitable  supply  to  the  secretory  ressels,  zAd 
Inderal,  humidity  .of  the  body.  In  a  vord,  good  water  b 
die  only  fit  and  salutary  liquor  for  the  ordinary  us^s  of 
l&aas.all  others  are  noaiiousy  and  that  in  prc^ortion  as 
tbey,rec^. in  .their  qualities  from  water.  Wine,  and  other 
fniyi^ed.liquQraf.  doubtless  hate  their  uses«  They  afTcrd 
9,,f4fip,  and. ,  sometimes  a  necessary  stimulus^  in  varicus 
iDl^.of  morhid  debility^  as  woU  as  in  the  laogour  of  de- 
di^h^'Jiife  %  but^  in  this  view,  they  belong  ptoperly  to 
(hfth^a^pf  medicines^  a^d  ought  to  be  utterly,  excluded 
from  that  of  diet  or  wholesome  aliment*  There  is  no  tiii- 
■nal,^  \ie  adds,  man  excepted^  who  does  oot  reject  these  ar- 
Ufioal  liquors,  with  disgust:  and,  fronl  an  impartial  .survey 
fi,  kunum  society  in  general,  it  will  be  found,  that  those 
f ho,  use  water  only,  as  their  general  beverage^  are,  caterit 
ffffihusy  the  most  free  from  disease }  and  retain  the  vigour 
p{.Hfe,,and  its  different  functions,  to  a  more  advanced 

,  Another  eminent  physici«in,  Dr  George  Fordyce,  (whose 
Ojune  it  is  impossible  to  mention  without  respect),  in  a 
communication  to  the  author  upon  the  same  subject,  rc- 
niarked,  that  if  a  man  M'ishes  to  prolong  life  to  a  very  late 
{Kriod,  he  must  take  great  care  to  abstain  from  wine  and 

S  all 
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•  •  In  the  Mftceltanea  Curiota,  you  will  find  a  very  remarkable  observi;- 
^  Of  an  old  man,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age,  without  the 
^  of  » tooth,  and  of  a  brisk  and  lively  disposition,  whose  drink,  from 
■■  infancy,  was  pure  water. 

The  famous  civilian,  Andrew  Ticraqucaus  who,  is  said,  for  thirty  years 
^^her,  to  have  given  yearly  a  book,  and,  by  one  wife,  a  son  to  the 
"orldj  never  drank  any  thing  but  water  from  his  infancy. — Sec  **  The 
**  Best  and  Easiest  Method  of  preserving  uninterrupted  Health  to  extremis 
^^  Aje,"  &c.  from  a  manuscript  found  in  the  library  of  an  eminent 
l*yiidan  lately  deceased  :    8to,  published  in  1748,  p.  CI.     His  life  is  is 


t ' 


r 
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all  other  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and  Faust,  in  hia  CaiechiOD 
of  Health,  pointedly  observes,  tlm  if  water  were  the  only 
dritik  of  mnn,  both  his  health  and  fortune  would  be  im- 
proved. If,  what  is  spent  on  liquors  that  are  hurtful  to 
life,  were  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  nourishing  food} 
bnd  other  neceisaries  of  life,  the  lot  of  human  kind  would 
be  better,  we  should  live  longer,  and  be  healthier,  stronger*. 
and  hap|)ier  than  we  are.  This  observation  cannot  be  to» 
strongly  inculcated  on  all  ranks  of  society,  more  especuHj' 
on  the  middling  and  tlie  lower  orders. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state,  that  common  waUT  u  noc 
only  strongly  recommended  as  the  best  of  liquid  food|  b«C 
also  a«  possessing,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  moDj  valu- 
able properties  in  the  cure  of  disease,  both  by  external  ap- 
|>lication,  and  taken  inwardly. 

This  subject  was  particularly  discussed  about  the  ytu 
ITS),  when  two  authors,  published  separate  workA,  cele* 
brating  common  water  as  the  best  means  of  curing  fcvcn, 
snd  many  other  distcmpi^s.  In  tliese  pubticationB,  ihere 
are  certainly  some  useful  hints,  though  they  carried  their 
doctrines  too  far,  and  relied  too  much  upon  their  favourite 
remedy  ".  A  voluminous  author  attempted  to  refute  thoic 
publications  f.  And  many  of  tlie  positions  which  they  coa- 
Riined,  were  controverted  by  a  physician  of  some  eminence^ 

CD' 


*  Srr"  FArifMgtm  Mtfinr',  or  CumaMn  Witcr  iIm  bcM  Oar*  hr  1^ 
vrri,  uiU  probablt  fur  tliv  l'l<>guc  i  witli  d  Ditcuunr  oo  cunit];  iW  CU» 
^onghlrr^""''  Oy  lohn  llaiitork,  D.  U."  7ibKdil.  Sto.  U-M.  AIm. 
*•  The  CmriuHtin  or  COdnnon  Wjier,  or  llw  AdvinnE**  tbtrmL  Bj 
tt^  Snilii,  i:.M."  Till  Eilk  sto.  17^4.  Bnih  ilu» incM w«n  m^ 
iMrd  iani  Pnneb,  and  i>uMlih<>d  in  Dos  miL  aw.  twm  IT95. 

k   it  In  a  wrk  inlitJal,  ■  " 
Mi|[wid|iapwlbcur)r,  one  * 
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•  •*       • "  ■  •  ■  .  . 

(Dr  Peter  Shaw)  "*,  who  maintained^  that  the  juice  o£  the 
gn^  was  preferable  to  water ;  was  the  gtand  preserver  of 
bahK  \  and  the  best  restorer  in  most  diseases.  It  is  not  ne-> 
cesiary,  in  this  workj  to  enter  further  into  this  important 
controversy,  though  it  xirzB  judged  proper,  briefly  to  state 
i^  such  a  discussion  had  taken  place,  and  to  mention  the 
principal  authors  by  whom  it  was  conducted. 

Sttdk  are  the  observations,  with  which  I  have  dioixght  it 
necessary  to  trouble  the  reader,  on  the  stibject  of  fFater : 
ve  shall  now  procee<i  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  other 
mptie  fluid,  namely,  Mili ;  and  to  give  some  account  of 
we  tirious  articles  of  liquid  food  derived  therefromi 


IL    MILlt. 

Thcr£  is  no  liquid  substance,  that  deserves  t6  be  more 
Iwficuhrly  considered,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  pre- 
sents that  nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  human  race, 
^hMi  milk.  It  seems  to  partake  of  that  just  tnedium  be- 
^een  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  so  desirable  in 
our  diet.  It  possesses  enough  of  the  animal  nature,  to 
give  strong  and  perfect  nourishment  to  animal  bodies,  and 

S  2  enough 


*  See  a  work  entitled  "  The  Juice  of  the  Grape ;  or.  Wine  preferable 
^  Water.  By.t  Fellow  of  the  Colle^*'  8yo.  Printed  arnit  1724.  It  it 
wdl  known  that  this  vrorlc  Was  written  by  Dr  Peter  Shaw ;  and  in  one 
^^  the  copies  of  the  tf  act,  in  my  possession,  there  is,  in  manuscript,  on  th# 
^  of  the  title-page^  the  following^  assertion:  ^  Dr  Shtiw  Ofteti  trilhed 
^  had  never  permitted  this  essay  to  be  Jt>rinted ;  and  -wn  -Wy  ^Utf^ 
^  a  Micond  edition  should  make  its  appearaace  without  }n»  leivt.** 
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enough  of  the  vegetable,  to  prevent  too  strong' a  tenAer^kJUf 
to  the  alkalescent  state.  It  may  be  described  as  a  kind  ot 
emulsion,  or  white,  oily,  animal  liquor,  from  wKich  sA 
the  parts  of  animal  bodies,  particularly  in  tlieir  early  yea— ^38> 
may  receive  tlieir  nourishment  and  growth  *. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  ent^r  im^»-<* 
at  length  into  so  extensive  a  subject,  on  which  volui^^^ 
have  been  written  f.  It  may  be  sufficient,  for  our 
purpose,  to  consider,  1.  The  nature  of  milk.  2.  The  di 
rent  kinds  of  milk  which  arc  made  use  of  in  diet  and 
dicine.  3.  The  various  modes  in  which  it  is  preparedE^ 
liquid  food;  and,  4.  Miscellaneous  rules,  to  be  ol 
regarding  the  consumption  thereof. 


1.  Milk  can  easily  be  separated  into  three  distinct  s 
stances ;  cream,  curd,  and  whey ;  which  are  too  well  kno 
to  require  any  particular  description.     Besides  these  s 
stances,  chemical  art  and  industry  have  discovered  sev^ 
others,  as  sugar  of  milk,  sulphur  J,  &c. 


2.  A  variety  of  milks  have  been  used  in  diet  and  me* 
cine.     For  children,  the  milk  of  women  is  the  food  by  ^^ 
the  best  calculated  for  their  nourishment  $.     Cows* 


•  See  Stqjhcn'i  Essay  upon  Diet,  prefixed  to  Dolxus  oil  the 
p.  44. 

f  'Ihcrc  i&  liarcily  a  book  on  diet,  thnt  does  not  treat  l-»rgcly  of  W*-^     j/ 
and  the  celebrated  chemi9t  Parir.cnticr,  has  lately  published  ;i  coi 
auJ  very  valuable  work  u|>oii  tlut  kuLjcct. 

I   See  ThomeonU  System  of  Chemistry,  Vol.  III.  p-  (505. 


§    i'be  followin<^  prejiaratlon  i*  slron^jly  rtcommeodcd  as  a  proper  »•* 
ftJtute  for  human  n*ilk»  where,  from  any  circunutancc,  it  cannot  be  p^ 
cured  tor  children.      In  a  quart  of  water,  Iniil  two  ounces  of  hartsb*^*^ 
A^viT'C*,  over  a  gentle  fixe,  (ill  tiie  v.hclc  is  rcuuccd  to  a  pint ;  mix  th*^ 
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bin  most  general  use ;  and,  if  physicians  and  poets  arc  -to 
k  creditedi  was  included  among  the  principal  articles  of 
diet,  in»  very  remote  ages  *.  Among  the  ancient  Scythi- 
ans, and  modem  Tartars,  mares^  milk  is  in  great  request^ 
and  a  rery  important  part  of  their  subsistence.  The  milk 
of  the  assf,  and  of  the  camel,  is  princfpally  employed  for 
medicinal  purposes.  In  the  northern  countries,  that  of  the 
goat  b  commonly  mode  use  of  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but 
in  sontbem  climates,  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  destined  for 
fcodj.  Sheep  furnish  milk  in  small  quantities ;  but  where 
4c  flocks  of  this  valuable  animal  are  properly  attended  to, 
Acy  are  never  milked  but  for  two  or  three  days  after  the 
lambs  are  weaned.  Formed v,  the  milk  of  swine  was  also 
in  request,  and  considered  useful  in  some  disorders  §. 

•       S  3  3. 


vkh  twice  iu  quantity  of  c(tws*  milk,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar. 
TVi  forms,  for  children,  a  proper  aliment,  approaching-  nearly  to  ihe  n»- 
<ne  of  human  milk.  See  **  Practical  Synop»is  ca  the  Alateria  Aiimen- 
«»na,-  p.  13. 

*  Homer  mentions  a  nation  ivho  pri^ciDaily  lived  upon  milk ;  and  in 
Hm's  "  Diet  of  the  Diseased,"  p.  203,  tjh¥re  are  several  instances  a7s<),  of 
pcnont  in  modem  times,  who  have  lived  for  many  years  solciv  on  cowb* 
«ilk. 

t  In  the  milk  of  the  ass,  the  proportion  of  whey  is  very  oreat,  and  Af 
^  and  cheesy  matter  very  small  *.  Hence  it  is  light,  and  well  suited  to  weak 
*tonacbi.  It  is  best  in  spring  and  summer,  but  it  is  neither  so  light  nor 
«>lntary  when  the  animal  u  supported  on  dry  food.  If  taken  early  in  the 
^orniag,  from  its  cooKn^  quality^  k  is  erceilent  in  ail  disorders  where 
^  patient  is  troubled  with  an  insatiable  thirst.  Hart's  **  Diet  of  tiie  Di^- 
"•ajed,**  p.  204. 

f  Dolxus,  in  his  "  Essay  upon  the  Cure  of  tlic  Gout,"  mentions,  en  the 
*uhority  of  Poterius,  tlie  story  of  an  old  woman  of  CO,  who,  bv  the  help 
•'goats'  milk,  was  restored  to  a  state  of  perfect  h^1Ith,  notwithstanding  a 
peat  decay  of  flesh  and  strenprth,  a  hectic  fever,  and  a  stone.  In  otJirr 
^2««s,  it  hits  been  found  prejudicial.  See,  in  Moffat's  **  Health's  Improve- 
aient,"  p.  212.  the  story  of  Lady  Penruddock. 

5  Hart's  "  Diet  of  the  Diseased,**  p.  203. 
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d  There  are  various  modes  jin  which  milk  may  be 
sumed.  The  principal  arey  1.  In  a  raw  state.  £.  "WiM 
boiled.  S.  As  sour  milk.  4.  As  cream.  5.  As  bistti 
milk.    6.  As  whey.    7.  As  punchy  and)  8.  As  wine« 

1.  Raw  ivff/fr.— *Milk,  in  a  raw  state^  ought,  if  pnnpflj 
tp  be  taken  as  it  oomes  from  the  animal  that  pirodiicat: 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  one  of  the  principal  adw 
tages  of  children*ls  sucking  at  the  breast,  arises  from  At^d 
cumstance  of  their  getting  the  milk  warm  from  the  hoi^ 
the  nurse,  and  not  tainted  by  the  air.  The  atmosphere  Mp^m 
ly  makes  a  great  change  upon  this  delicate  fluid.  The  « 
cellence  of  milk,  depends  upon  the  admirable  mixtnie: 
the  three  substances  of  which  it  principally  consiatai  bi 
as  soon  as  the  air  acts  upon  them,  so  as  to  separate  Ci 
^ream  from  the  rest  of  the  milk,  it  is  no  longer  the  ^ 
homogeneous  and  wholesome  substance,  nor  can  the  artijcl 
of  which  it  consists,  be  ever  :(gain  perfectly  united*  Wbc 
infants,  therefore,  are  nursed  on  cow  or  other  milk,  it  is 
the  greatest  importance  not  to  suffer  it  to  stand  for  ai 
length  of  time ;  and  if  possible,  to  give  it  directly  froip  t 
animal,  or  to  keep  it  warm,  by  the  vessel  containing  U  t 
ing  placed  dver  boiling  water.  This  is  always  attended  1 
when  asses'  milk  is  given  as  medicine,  and  is  probably  o 
great  cause  of  the  good  effects  arising  from  it. 

The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  mix  honey,  and  aoir 
times  a  little  salt,  with  their  milk,  more  especially  wh 
the;-'  wished  it  to  act  as  a  medicine.  Sugar  prevents  m 
from  curdling  *,  and  it  is  proper,  on  that  account,  to  be  us 
by  those  who  have  weak  stomachs,  or  who  are  recoveri 
from  sickness.     That  delicate  preparation,  called  Consei 


•  Dolxua  on  the  Gout,  p.  ?7. 
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«f  Rfm$$  M  a  nsefiil  and  palatable  addition  to  milk  f reA 

uaedmedtdfiallj;..    . 


2.  BeUed  mUk.-^U  milk  has  stood  for  some  time,  there 

is  no  mode  by  which  the  ingredients  thereof  can  be  again 

braq^  into  any  state  of  miion,  however  imperfect  com- 

ftani  to  what  it  preriously  possessed,  except  by  boiling* 

Some  inuigine^  that  when  milk  is  boiled,  and  sweetened 

with  sugar,  it  is  more  digestible  than  the  raw  i  being  de- 

ftired  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  air,  which  lessens 

its  tendency  to  acescency  and  fermentation ;  and  Hippo- 

cntesgare  bdiled  milk,  diluted  with  considerable  quantities 

«f  water,  even  in  mild  fevers  *.    Milk,  in  general,  is  apt 

to  iadttce  costiveness,  even  in  a  raw  state ;  (to  prevent 

which,  some  mix  with  it  brown  sugar  or  magnesia)  ^  but 

when  boiled,  it  is  still  more  apt  to  have  that  property,  on 

^idi  account,  it  is  sometimes  boiled  with  oatmeal,  veal- 

biodit,  &c. 

S.  Soured  mili. — There  is  a  mode  of  preparing  this  article, 
at  1  place  called  Corstorphine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Uiidmrgh,  (hence  called  Corstorphine  Cream),  which  merits 
iome  notice.  They  put  the  milk,  when  fresh  drawn,  into 
a  barrel  or  wooden  vessel,  which  is  submitted  to  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  generally  by  immersion  in  warm  water  j 
this  accelerates  the  stage  of  fermentation*  The  serous  is 
tepaiated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  milk,  the  oleaginous 
and  coagulable ;  the  serum  is  drawn  ofF  by  a  hole  in  the 
fewer  part  of  the  vessel ;   what  remains  is  put  into  the 

S  4  phmgc- 


*  Hart'f  *"  Diet  of  the  Diseased,**  p.  906. 

t  **  Practicai  Synopns  of  MMrria  AHmentaria^  p.  14. 
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'It  is  evident,  that  the  quality  of  milk  must  depead> 
only  lipon  the  species  of  the  ahimal,  and  the  nature, 
stitution,  and  age  of  the  individual  of  that  species,  but 
upon  the  season  of  the  year,  the  mode  of  feeding,  the 
«els  in  ^idiich  the  niilk  may  be  put,  the  iiouscs  in  which 
may  be  kept,  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  which 
is  impossible  here  to  discuss,  and  which  arc  properly 
within  the  province  of  the  farmer,  than  of  the  physicu 

Without  entering  into  nice  xKscussioiis,  therefore,     "a"*? 
garding  the  colour  of  the  cow,  &c.  it  may  be  sufficient     te 
Temark,  that  a  young  and  healthy  animal,  fed  on  natL^T^ 
pasture,  must  give  the  best  milk ;  and  the  author 
found  the  milk  of  a  small  Highland  cow,  fed  on  wild "^^^ 
ture,  (which  is  in  perfection  in  the  month  of  June),  to  h* 
much  superior,  in  point  of  richness,  delicacy,  and 
to  the  usual  produce  of  the  cow  in  more  cultivated  dtitfi.^^^ 
'2B  the  finest  Burgundy  is  superior  to  common  Port  *• 

Among  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  oo*" 
sumption  of  milk,  as  foody  it  may  be  stated,  that  skimr*^^ 
milk  is  much  inferior  to  that  article  in  its  original  sc^ttf* 
If  milk  be  too  heavy  for  a  weak  stomach,  it  is  much  nra^^ 
wholesome,  to  dilute  it  with  water,  than  to  skim  it  f . 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  milk  and  fish  otf  s''^ 
never  to  be  taken  at  the  same  meal  5  at  least,  that  rto*^ 
but  strong  stomachs  can  venture  upon  such  a  mixture* 

Some  unfounded  prejudices  are  entertained  against  nc****» 
as  being  injurious  to  the  tcctli  and  to  the  eyes  J,  and     *^^ 

const^*^ 
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•  When  a  cow  is  fed  on  turnips  or  cjibby^e,  the  milk  and  the  \>!^\ 
iwiRile  from  it,  has  a  vtry  disagrec.iblc  taste,  which  is  corrected  by  itii*'*» 
»  littJe  nitre  with  the  fresh  milk.  It  ha&  been  su;^|<:L'«ted,  tkut  mixtmg  ^^^' 
vUA  thfir  f'^i^  would  l>e  a  better  mode  of  producio}^  the  same  eirect. 

f  "  Concise  OWrvaiionn  on  the  Nature  of  our  Common  Food,"  p.  ^* 

i  Harts  "  Diet  of  the  Diseased,-  p.  C05. 
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5^  ButfiT'-mi/l. — After  the  oily  matter  in  milk  is  extract- 
ed  by  chnrning  or  agitation,  there  remdns  a  substance^ 
known  under  the  name  of  butter-milk,  which  many  con- 
sider an  excellent  article  of  diet,  and  of  great  use  in  colds, 
consumptions,  and  other  disorders  of  a  similar  nature.    Its 
nonrishment,  however,  must  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  butter  is  made.     When  that  article  is  manufac- 
tured from  cream  alone,  little  remains  but  the  vapid  re- 
fuse of  an  oily  substance,  which  is  bitter  and  unpleasant  i 
but  when  the  whole  milk  is  employed  in  the  process,  (as 
i$  the  case  in  Ireland),  the  cheesy  part  of  the  milk,  in  a 
gteat  measure,  remains  v/ith  the  butter-milk,  and  makes  it 
more  substantial  food.     Hence  the  Irish,  who  live  so  much 
upon  butter-milk  of  this  description,  arc  so  strong  and 
healthy.     If  we  drink  butter-milk,  wliilc  it  is  new  and 
iwect,  it  is  cooling  and  refreshing. 

6.  JTXry*. — ^Whcn  curds  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
leing  converted  into  cheese,  there  remains  a  liquid  whicb 
contains  the  watery  and  saccharine  parts  of  milk,  in  a  great- 
Beasnre  freed  from  its  oily  and  cheesy  matters.  This  sub- 
stahcc'ii  in  some  degree  nutritive,  and  is  distinguished  for 
its'dihient  and  diuretic  qualities.  It  is  a  great  corrector  of 
tftc  blood,  and  passes  off  easily  by  the  secretions  of  the 
l^f.    There  is  no  drink  in  general  more  wholesome,  nor 

more 


^CBltj,  as  the  cmallcst  degree  of  ebullition  mars  the  process.     To  tho^e 
*"0  are  accustomed  to  it,  this  scrt  of  cream  u  reckoned  a  lusary. 

*  Id  Shetland,  an  acid  liquor,  called  BiamJ  or  Blethaci^  is  prepared  from 
ff3L  Upon  the  churned  milk,  or  milk  deprived  of  its  butter,  boiling  hot 
*iler  is  poured,  and  the  whole  is  weU  stirred.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
^  tilt  all  the  cmdled  matter  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  chin  liquid  (a 
sutfiire  of  the  whey  and  water),  is  then  strained  oflT,  and  kept  as  a  beve- 
/2ge,  and  it  is  a  farourite  one  amon^;  the  natives  of  those  remote  islands. 


time,  Twyiog  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  according  tt 
the  degree  and  duration   of  the   distemper}   the   wholi 
gouty  matter  is  discharged  from  the  body,  and  the  pari" 
may  return  with  safety  to  his  former  mode  of  tiring,  pi 
«ded  the  dictates  of  moderation  and  prudence  are  in  in* 
degree  obserred. 
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'  m.    OF  FLUIDS  COMPOUNDED  WITH  WA' 

Tbk  cclebntted  Pliny,  in  eome  part  of  hie  works,  hB-^"* 
remarked  it  as  a  great  absurdity,  thn  mankind  shoc»-1<* 
bestow  So  much  trouble  and  cipence  in  making,  artificl^  ^" 
ly,  such  a  variety  of  liquors,  when  nature  has  pttpUT^Ba 
to  their  hands,  a  drink  of  so  stiperior  a  quality  as  pi^fc-f 
water  -,  and  the  same  obserration  has  been  made  by  a  ^^^ 
riety  of  other  authors.  Indeed,  some  of  them  hate  gc*^w 
»o  far  as  to  contend,  that  raw  ^valer,  being  the  nat*"^** 
drink  of  all  animals,  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  be  ^^^ 
linquished  ;  without  considering,  that  raw  wgrlailti  w^^^** 
also  their  natural  food,  and  that  if  the  ohscrvaiion  be  j^^J" 
regarding  the  one,  the  tise  of  the  other  is  equally  esscntS— ^■ 

There  is  no  nun  who  entertains  a  higher  opinion  of  ^cw 
excellence  and  tlie  virtues  of  water,  either  when  natni.*  'T 
in  a  state  of  great  purity,  or  whin  any  defects  attending'  " 
are  removed,  than  tlie  author  of  [Ids  work ;  at  the  w.^^" 
lime,  he  cannot  go  the  length  of  the  doctrine  innJc***" 
by  Pliny  •,  nor  does  be  conceive,  that  all  prepvariotis  <** 
water,  are  to  be  condemned  as  eitlicr  dangcrotn  or  ut 
lary. 
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A  person  of  the  most  undoubted  Yeracity  has  statedj  thaf^ 
being  of  a  consumptive  habitj  he  was  alarmed,  when  youngs 
"Virith  frequent  spitting  of  bloody  which  made  him  abstain 
*oin  wine  and  all  strong  liquors;  but,  (inadit  in  Scyllamf 
vkare  Chanfbdim)^  by  this  he  fell  into  another  mis- 
iCortanej  and  the  stone  was  the  consequence  of  his  drinking 
water  *•     In  fact,  though  common  water  may  be  well 
dapted  for  those  who  take  vicrfent  exercise,  or  are  employ- 
in  laborious  occupations ;  it  may  not,  in  every  case,  be 
pally  salutary  for  the  sedentary  and  the  invalid. 
There  are  many  waters,  for  instance  the  Seine  in  France, 
.»d  the  Ness  in  Scotland,  which,  if  drank  by  those  who 
not  acquainted  with  them,  have  a  purgative  quality, 
us,  in  some  cases,  has  proved  fatal ;  and,  at  any  rate,  has 
many  to  renounce  the  use  of  them.    The  means 
»f  removing  that  property,  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
gentleman  who  visited  Paris  some  years  ago.    He  tried 
experiment  of  boiling  the  wat«r  of  the  Seine  with  a 
Uttle  tea,  and  suffering  it  to  cool  before  he  drank  it,  he 
found,  by  that  simple  preparation,  that  any  pernicious  qua^ 
lity  was  removed  \  yet,  according  to  Pliny,  water,  in  its  raw 
^ad  rude  state,  ought  to  be  preferred. 

An  author  on  diet  has  ingeniously  remarked,  that  though 
pure  water  is  an  excellent  assistant  to  digestion,  yet  that  i\ 
^s  apt  to  run  off  too  soon,  before  the  food  taken  is  properly 
^gcsted.  If  a  man,  he  observes,  were  to  live  the  life  of  a 
savage,  water  would  be  a  sufEcient  drink,  as,  eating  only  a 

small 


*  See  **  Code  of  Lon^ty,'*  VoL  IL  Appcndii,  p.  191.  Tbe  aotlior 
^Bded  to  is  Hay,  in  hit  **  Essay  on  Deformity,*'  a  person  of  andoubted 
^'^dit  Since  the  general  use  of  boiled  water,  in  tea,  &c.  the  frequency 
^^  the  stone  and  gravel  has  greatly  abated.  The  celebrated  Rousseau  also 
^nbuted  the  severe  maladies  with  which  he  was  afAictcd,  to  the  use  of 
"■^w  cold  water.  A  respectable  ph)'8iciaa,  however,  doubct  whether  a 
Urinary  calculu*  ever  arose  alone  from  drinking  raw  water  merely. 
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■at  quatilities,  or  not  too  strortg,  (ir^i 
e  tliey'oaght  to  be  dilukJ  with  water],  Acy  pToiad 
fio»  [  and  aftcrwaril!!,  remaining  for  some  lilfte4 
Xboo,  they  gniliially  cany  ofF  the  saline  and  fiW^ 
jByfi'abces  %jh;ch  it  contains *.  *'• 

|n  viriinJs  iltscasej  and  habits  uf  body,  pure  MM 
Ofrt  W  rccommeiiJfil.  Tlic  great  Sydenhim  tay*, 
yoiii^  pc^ns  may  dnjiV  it  with  s^i.ty ;  biil  he  doe 
consider  it  to  bo  a  ^rofcr  gr. 'if ral  ^a-ri  Ji^t  in  goutj|  r 
"Where  n  pt;r£on  lias  iln;  gout  mildly,  and  only  S  intc 
he  prefers  small-Wcr,  or  vvino  diluted  with  i 
though  he  expressly  fi>tbid6  all  fermented  Itqi 
ihc  gout  is  invcteratt;,  yet  water  alonc, TitconSidrf 
and  pernicious,  and  strongly  rcconimenda  ^ 
as  preferable  to  the  pure  element  f. 
,  Were  preparitions  with  watrr,  ahdl 
even  lumccessary  for  healtli,  yet,  if  sacB  a 
"cent,  and  gratifying  at  the  same  time  to  theT 
W  palate, "'aS  adding  to  the  cctnffTi;  mii!'iTi^f) 
life,  Uyic  iij  no  reason  w-fiy,  w'n'i. 

^  A  siaiCMiun,  aiso,  is  .ip:  m  , 


ftaiM  of  p«^  it  Garnishes  occupation  ;  how  many  Mtf 
Miplo^nl  in  raising  the  barley,  is  ctiMvuing  th«  vioc- 
ludi,  or  in  producing  Uie  cane,  &c.  whence  so  many  altl- 
flf*  of  tiquiil  food  are  prqiared  i  how  many  are  afierwaidc 
in  tbe  manufacture  of  tliose  articles ;  in  coovey- 
^  dicni  to  die  place  of  lale  ;  in  retailing  them  for  cap- 
tion }  and  to  what  3  multitude  of  trades  and  occ»pa- 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  all  this  iDUtt  gir«  both. 
Il  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  recur  to  plain  water, 
without  making  almost  a  totj]  revolution  ia  the  stale  pf 
Ctttopean  society,  as  it  is  now  constituted.  Nor  it  tbk 
•Utgacc  of  such  a  resource,  in  a  view  to  taxation,  [«iF 
■rincb  IJc^iiiils,  when  not  too  heavily  burdened,  are  so  fab 
m  object),  an  unimportant  consideTaiion.  Indeed,  whcD 
it  il  considered,  that  the  custom  of  drinking  liquors,  artifi- 
prepared,  is  universal  among  all  civiliied  nationt^ 
ttd  lliatf  where  fermented  liquors  are  not  in  use,  opium 
^'  Olhn  inlosicating  drugs  arc  generally  taken  i  it  is  hard- 
to  suppose,  tlut  the  practice  is  not  adopted  on 
)  intimately  blended  with  the  [nature  of  the  bu- 
Dm  buae,  tlut  it  ought  not  to  be  hastily  diminished,  and 
fhtltM  totaJIy  given  up. 
Dte  question,  however,  is  not,  whether  such  prepara- 
ipi  ought  to  be  indiscTiminaiely  taken,  but  whether,  with 
lifw  to  bea]ih,  there  are  not  some  of  them  that  may  b* 
ib^  rtcomawnded,  whibi  there  are  others,  not  equally 
lU  catcolated  for  the  use  of  man. 

To  uoertain  tlut  important  particular,  is  the  subject  of 
i  firilowing  observations. 

Aoumg  the  various  fluids  compounded  mith  viattr,  ihl 
'ing  are  the  articles  which  seem  to  require  more  par* 
fcalar  tttCDlion :  1.  Infusions  of  grain.  S.  GtueL  i.  li> 
fiuioiw  of  bread.  4.  In&isions  of  tea.  S.  Lif usions  of 
Ofc  and  other  bcdii. 
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Chocolate.     8.  Beef  tea.    9.   Broths.     10.  Soups }  afi 
lastly^  Some  miscellaneous  articles. 

1.  Infusions  of  Grain. — ^The  decoction  of  pearl,  or  j 
fKirlcy,  is  a  common,  and  useful  drink  in  febrile  disorder 
and  is  made  palatable,  in  other  cases,  by  the  addition  df  J 
mon  juice,  cream  of  tartar,  wine,  raisins,  milk,  &c.  as  c: 
cumstances  may  require  *.  This  is  a  very  old  ptepai 
tlon,  recommended  even  by*  Hippocrates,  and  which  i 
preferred  to  every  other  aliment,  in  acute  diseases,  fi 
Ptissany  as  that  great  physician  called  it,  was  of  two  son 
The  first  was  merely  of  a  decoction  of  barley  and  wai^ 
The  second  was  the  decoction  separated  from  the  bariey,  sn 
boiled  again,  after  it  had  remained  for  a  sufficient  time' 
a  cold  state.  The  lighter,  lacresccnt,  and  more  6Iea| 
nous  parts  of  it  rose  on  the  surface ;  which,  when  sepan 

•  • 

ed  apd  collected,  he  called  the  cream  ofbarleif.  He  des^rib 
it  as  light,  of  a  smooth,  moist,  and  equal  consistence ;  gryl 
fully  sweet,  allaying  thirst ;  not  flatulent,  cxpeHing  t 
fxces  when  too  hard  and  inactive,  but  neither  purgative  r 
astringent.  As  we  have,  by  means  of  pearl  barley,  wli 
];;  a  modem  invention,  the  power  of  making  this  cream 
barley  in  greater  perfection  than  the  ancients,  the  ezpei 
mcnt  ought  certainly  to  be  tried  f . 

2.  GrueL — ^The  means  of  dieting  the  laboribus  dasle 
of  the  community,  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  t 
M'hich  the  attention  of  any  real  well-wisher  to  the  pnhli 
interest  can  possibly  be  directed.     Their  means,  it  is  we 

knowx 


\  *•  See  Practical  5yiiop»ii  of  M:iteria  AKmcntarla,  p.  74. 
t  See  ^ariy^f  Obirrvaiiuoi  od  the  Wine*  of  tlie  Ancienti,  p.  397. 
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^iiovii,  afe  small;  Snd' they  are  tod  apt  €6  taj^c^t^liat  thej^ 
c^aa  -expend,  without  that  economy  aAd  jikl^mimt  whieR 
straightened  cireumdtances  require.  Of  &t^'  yeats^ 
paftteukf,  they  have  adapted  a  plan'ctf  liVihg  much 
'u^eh  lefiff  instead  of  pHrchafiing  the  ihore  'liphdlcsbme  pro- 
cS^icttohs  of  Ih^ir  <r»n  country.  TKie  efil  ftas  long  beeA 
^vriMfsly  afnd'  g^n^lty  tanifcnteki.  With  mfitii^  pleasui^ 
^Hietefere,  I  found,  diat  for  diie  nieal  sit  feait/that  of  hiftilt^ 
'i  k-phn  might  be  aifo^ted,  which,' ih'eiWy  nislpkdti  ^^ 
safely  rccomifnend^dto  theih^  aiM  ^/liitelH  vbidee{^  ^btk 
leem  liable  to  any  rational  objection. 
'^  -iS'Qit  navy,  variouft  iMa6<it«i  have  be^hT:  txUlA  'Iplr  d!et- 
S:^iMr  gallant  seam^V  but  oti  the  wholl?»  the  ht^ikbBA 
tbtiid  the  most! 'difficult  ineai  to^miiuige.r''A6Mr4 
gt6feoa  was  tried;'  krt:  it  \ta8  gilrett  -iKir  as  tbb^Je%pf!» 
r,'aiid  it  could  not  always  be  proctied  in  sufficient 
ititiess  At  anoth^t  t^ytea  wad  gtVW  them,  biir  li» 
^6SMs  soon  foutid  fh^lf'tbetr  Uttength  dirfninlshed  tfhder  sik 
^^NaAy  a  diet.  At  Tadf^  gi^uel^nd  molasse^  <Weri&  fc^rtuntfttf^ 
^thought  dfj  and  tbey'tlrefbund  cit^plelely- to  answer tht 
object  in  view. 

The  gPttclr  (which  is  called  burgou  when  made  thicker)^ 
IS  boiled  in  large  coppers. .  It  is  considerably  thicker  than 
gniel  when  given  as  medicine,  but  not  so  thick  as  Scotch 
pottage,  or  hasty  pudding.  Instead  of  butter,  it  is  eaten 
vith  molasses  mixed  in  the  same  manner,  and,  on  tlie 
Wiole,  it  makes  a  comfortable  and  wholesome  meal.  The 
^xpcnce  is  very  moderate,,  not  exceeding  one  penny  half* 
penny  each  man,  per  day*  The  use  of  this  sort  of  breaks 
•astis  a  general  regulation  in  the  navy^  and  cannot  be  too 
inuch  praised. 

Can  there  be  any  object ioti  to  the  general  adoption  of 
^is  sort  of  diet  among  the  laborious  classes  of  the  com- 
'*»unity  ?    Iljre,  cconcmy  and  health  are  united.     Can  any 
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<  :tft  tl)«  Wt^  foqdj  which  ts  generally,  if  j; 
fCTsally  adopted  throughout  the  navy,  and  which  noni 
the  gilUnt  defetiders  of  their  country  ?  If  the  name  q£ 
f  ruel  is  not  much  relished,  let  it  be  known  under  the  moie 
sounding  appellation  of  bureau.  It  should,  at  any  rat^ 
te  introduced  into  all  poor-houses,  work-houses,  and  e>- 
^bli5hmenta  of  that  sort  j  and  those  respecuble  charactert, 
who  interest  ihemsolves  in  die  comfort  of  their  brethreji, 
U  is  to  be  hoped,  will  recommend  the  eitenuon  ^r  M  uh 
/ul  a  plan,  by  every  exertioo  in  their  power,  — ^IH 

3, 1/tfiniefu  ef  hrtaJ.-^T\>c  virtues  of  wKCf,  wit^fli^l 
bread  put  to  it,  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  the  inraMMf 
hn  CCTiainly  a  beneficial  effect  in  taking  away  iKc  ra^neu 
and  crudity  of  water,  giving  it  a  colour  which  some  peopilt 
may  prefer,  and  even  adding  to  U  some  nourishment }  luk 
decs  the  addition  of  toasted  bread  expel  those  clastic  fluidi 
^m  the  water  in  the  manner  that  boiling  docs.  In  manv 
casesi  therefore,  it  is  a  beverage  to  be  accounted  as  safe^  if 
cot  salutary  *■     Dr  I^I^ncock  recommends  it  in  5ti)I  stronft- 


thit  inlo  : 


' r. : : :  •■  ri  -f-,: 

■The  Ibtlowiiig  rfca'pl  (or  nukii^  toait  >tMlW>Bi,'MUl  A 
^lheai!*>nbgM  therMt,  wajgiTcnmc  by  an  iniclti;«ni  f 
.     Take  a  ilin  uf  fine  and  italc  loaT  brtad,  cut  ttiy  ihin,  (la  tl 
vO.tndlctii  t«cirrfu1!]r  touicd  on  botiiiiilM 

ir,  bnt  nnwiie  blacktned,  or  butntd  n  .  ^  ..,.  ,_ 
a  comiscin  deep  noot  or  chin*  Jut,  and  poor  ortr  it,  fttJrM 
jita  luiilr,  ai  much  clcui  boiling  water  ai  }ou  wrah  to  mak*  \atti  dMK 
iifucli  di-pei.^)  cm  the  vratFr  being  actually  in  »  boilidC  >Iale.  CuM^Ot 
Jug  with  I  la^cer  or  plate,  antl  let  the  drink  cool  naril  il  be  tpdtt  ettt', 
ii  ■■  Una  A  to  be  ua*d ;  tb«  Iteibcr  made  llw  better,  nd  of  nunc'  ibt 
BiOTi  *,(rccable.  '     -    i   *  . 

Ttit  aKovE  Win  lie  found  to  b*  a  pltauai,  lifhi,  anil  bi]ct>)r  dllMlk 
dfiBk.  tl  1>  pccuUirtj  gratrful  to  iha  Momach,  and  txcellnu  tee  ofiTiBr 
VO'^  liltcta  of  saj  turn  in  drinkirg.  Il  i»  alw  a  moft  cictUuit  drink 
m  nwll^in'wliich  cats  it  may  be  iced  in  lummtr  iJme,  if  morv^fMable 
M  tilt  ditaktr.     M^  iafonrtitii  antf  {va  tc^id  wiAcMll 


ipicting.wtii'cH  a  greater  variety  of  opitiidits  havfe'lierfiPfei^ 

iRtiine^i  tftan  rejg'arding  the  use  of  tea,'  which,  fcy'Aitici 

» decried  as  a  poison,  and  which  others  extol  as  being 

f9Sien?d~cf  "great  vlmics  in  medicine,  and  as-constkuting 

««icfiil  addttioa  ta  our  food. 

*#!.'.,  J I . .  T  3  To 

■Wi  ifi  ii  I,  ,1,    .11     I        .   %  » ■  I 


.^U4     .V  ^  .  r»    ..     .  ■  \ 

JHH  9^ .inch  to^  aod  Wtter  pl^ed  iic*ir  him  ;  and  he  knows,  from  tever^l 
|Hn*  cxpecirnce,  that  it  'w  a  safe  and  pleasant  drink,  and  so  light,  that  it 
■Hjt'bB  vsed  in  very  considerable  quantities,  which  common  water  canoc(^ 
nrt^Iflca^ure»  a^  Jba^t  aftfir  any  excess.  .  ,     ^     J 

{.i'lllit  bc^tU<^ipr,  however,  after  a  hard  drink,  is  fresh  whey ;  which  ii 
Kw,  indeed,  frequently  made  every  monpn^,  in  many  of  the  great  famir 
iiilW^qnland,  where  drinking  is  carried  to  any  excess,  as  a  rcstorauve. 

'•'■  tW.Ma  of  Longevity,  VoL  W,    It  is  said,  that  an  Infuttoa  ff  M«li^ 


at  Courty  owing  to  the  example  of  Katliariiiej .  the  qufea 

of  Charles  IL  who  had  been  accustomed  to  it  in  PortugaiL 

Sut  it  would  not  probably  have  come  into  general  use 

liad  not  an  idea  prevailed  among  medical  men,  when  te4 

ivas  first  introduced  into  Europe^  that  health  could  not  be 

noore  efi«ctually  promoted^  than  by  increasing  the  fluidity 

^C  die  bloody  and  it  came  to  be  considered,  that  the  infu* 

^ion  of  Indian  tea  was  the  best  means  of  obtaining  that 

^SkcU    It  was  in  the  year  1678,  that  Bontekoe,  a  Dutch 

pb]f^cianj  published  his  celebrated  treatise  in  favour  of 

tea  *,  to  whose  authority,  its  general  use  in  so  many  paru^ 

^Bf  Europe,  is  much  to  be  attributed* 

^  TriS*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  that  such  an  article 

r^U-t^y  should  for  ages  have  been  made  use  of  by  so  many 

-  WiUloos  pf  people,  as  those  who  are  addicted  to  this  beve- 

>^e  in  various  parts  of  Asia  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the 

most  violent  attacks  made  upon  it,  from  the  most  respec* 

-•iaUe  authorities  that  modern  medicine  can  produce  f,  the 

*  Mactice  should  be  perpetually  extended  in  Europe,  unless 

^t  ^re  found  at  least  an  innocent,  and  in  some  respects 

'  Ciren  a  useful  article. 

The  virtues  which  have  been  ascribed  to  tea,  are  as 
follow :  1.  It  is  said  to  be  a  grateful  and  useful  beverage 
to  persons  in  health,  to  take  with  their  solid  food  ;  (which 
is  the  view  with  which  decoctions  of  it  arc  used  in  Asia)  \ 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  ought,  for  such  purposes, 
■  to  be  preferred  to  fermented  liquors,  so  general  in  Europe. 
S.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  has  tlie  property  of  cor- 
recting the  pernicious  qualities  which  some  waters  pos- 
sess, an  instance  of  wliich  lias  been  already  given,  (see 

T  t  '        p.  i'79> 


*  Entitled,  **  Tractet  von  hct  f  xccllcntc  thruyd  Thde." 

t  Aaums  these  ;vrc  lo  be  bcludcd  Cullcn,  Ti-iot,  I/innscui,  Cuiyie,  Ice, 


fiST*^.  S.  The  A-inkingrof  Wa,  h 
of  increiaing  the  digesiive  action  of  the  <tomadtj'  aaS 
knee  is  p-irticulatly  useful  in  CMes  of  snrfeit  and'  in& 
geuicn.  «,  There  are  few  vho  have  not  experienced^ 
ibai  drinking  tea  has  the  effect  of  exhilarating  the  spiriH  r 
dibu^h  it  must  be  admitted,  at  the  tame  time,  that  ihii^' 
]ike  every  other  stimulus,  by  constant  use  lose;  its  eflvCtj' 
or- may  ultimately  enervate  the  system  It  was  meant  l»- 
mrcngihen.  5.  The  use  of  unmixed  tea  has  been  {btmd, 
salntaTy  in  medicine.     The  simple  infusion,  without  Mi- 


r  milk,  is  a 


excellent  diluent  and  sedative,  in  v^ 
it  promotes  perspiration,  and  other 


dent  fevers ;  and  ' 

WCTCtions,  it  is  frequently  drank  with  advant;ige  in  eoM%< 
cOnghsi  rheumatisms,  head-achs,  &c.  6.  Since  ihc  >na*«: 
dnction  of  tea  also,  complaints  of  a  gravelly  nature  hsfO 
greatly  diminished,  and  there  is  no  circumstance  M' 
i«hich  that  important  fact  can  he  so  justly  attributed**'' 
7i  The  introduction  of  tea  lias  cenainly  done  more  to  pNv 
mote  lobriety,  especially  among  the  hif;hcr  ranks,  Aui^ 
alaio«t  any  other  circumstance,  h  would  not  have  hexari 
easy  (o  have  overturned  the  old  fashion,  by  which  dio^ 
jolly  toper  was  induced  to  sit  over  his  bottle,  vi-hilxt>  bar 
could  hold  a  glass  to  his  head,  had  not  the  lemptatioonf* 
tlie  fragrant  cup,  prepared  by  a  fair  hand,  temj^ted  thai 
half  unwilling.,  footsteps  to  the  drswin^roomi-iS.  .Thl* 
^leuing  occupation  which  the  tea-l,ib!c  fuIni^hes,  ibe 
twuty  of  the. m^iufacture  in_which  thil-prcparaiiaiLflL 
fi^mJ  ntifrg  ii  cwnei  on,  and  circulated ;  the  che^of* 
-  ■    -  .  POUa 


viih  Icpri 


(,  jwr*iiVla*i>d>nt  I 


,ia  Bvraw'i  «  Tra»«l«  ia  China,'  p.  Ms 


4  waiu  Of  penooal  cla«iuim.<.  j 
\  cltM»n,  Mid  (heyprr(«nd  u  l< 


r,  cr  jtnTc!.  which  Oitj  «Kr>b«  to  ilit 


aMrbufttaef»«bkeHap^afsncirof  'a'=-8QdMitaBitia^d£»ier,^  'aflr 
tnttiotiiiake^'tliose : raeals^  ■rhfareeidi&  'drinkiiigcTof  te^-imi 
dib principal  <jhject/iM  gulofcz^istvcmute^  niSte  lespecialljFS 
i|i&lk|MerfwbQ  kevfi  riiQt  rvonclkxis  rappetiteSy-^orfaicr  notft 
aAibt^Hto/ithe  botde.  ^^Inf^theb^hstbiphce^uhx  is  itind^? 
ifSflih  ir'tke  aihtittar  that  vj^d 'ubswm  ofdtifyriwd/^l 
mmjf  miiiuirpufjfoseff  or  in'favcii]r.fif*^in4iklinab(maii]riBr»c 
IJMHittat^ri  berbronghtfcar«aird*?':r  jr.T   c      13.^*  .r.-^? 

«£et'iitf  next  consider^the^bjeidSions'wfaicli:  fainrv^CKic? 
wpd  against  tbe  use' of  teaL '    vr -V'^xv  ns  ?..   .:ii"v.  to  ?£^ 

'rttfitit  6aid>  in  the  first  plaeei  That  die.taaiJeif)r'J#liflBf:i 
faiUkcBr^e  tree^  is  of  a<  poisonous  natvra)  aad^didui^^ 
itloiei'Stene  of  its  acrimony,  by  'ita'bctngr:«eM(ied^ianii"> 
afursffdsindried^yet)  evcTi  in^tbe  state  in.^Mudi  it  i»  scnt^ 
tedui  conntiy)  it  retaias  muck  of  its  narcdticimrlstq^ifp^}^ 
nf  f<|aalities«  2.  There  is  an  astxingencyjntea^'wliiiBir' 
lioiiriS'  it  extremely'  injurious  to  the  Taanstihitihm  |> ^Shdv 
^iimflMiderate  usd  of -such  ao  artide,  jfik&theTfiBqudnCr/ 
hsKiig-of  a  drutn»  must  ultimately  relax  nxril  dfbilitatefiT' 
%In  addition  to  its  natural  pernicious  quaKtieSi  the  inan«»' 
%r  in  which  it  is  prepared,  by  being  dried  either  on  iibfi  1 
^t  on  copper  platx^sy  must  ultimately  be 'extremely  inju« 
Yiota.  The.corrosions  of  copper  are  undoubtedly  pemi*  ' 
Potii;  dioseof  iron  jnajF  not  perhaps  be  equally  so^  yet  - 


*  Ah  intelligent  author,  ^ee  **  iPractical  Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Ali- 
■^'ntaHa,'*  Vol.  I.  p.  100.,  gives  the  following  answer  to  this  quettioB. 
^  those  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  tea*  .substitutei&ita  place,. 
^Uc,  milk'porridge,  gruel,  broth,  cocoa,  or  the  like  for  breakfast ;  and  in 
"><^emoon,  milk  and  water,  orgeat  orlemcAiftde  in'thesuilimer,  and 
F^^in  the  winter.  None  of  ihose  articles,  hdvrateri  wtwid  fitnush  ••' 
*«»4W€  a  meal  as  tea. 


\  • 


t  See  <•  Essay  on  the  Kenret,  and  fin  Foreign  Teas,^  by  H.  aBith«Ikt  A « 
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t^tW^ihe  tee  of  it  can  hardly  now  be  totally  abaadonsd)^ 
tM  u  m  modexation  it  may  be  rendered  innoceoty  rj^  well 
aafid;ttable»  and  in  some  respects  even  useful,  to  ascertaiii 
Uiose  rules  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  consumption 
of  ttiiartidep 

•-  4i  The  first  rule  to  be  adapted  is,  to  avoid  the  high 
pQCed  and  high  flavoured  teas,  which  generally  owe  theif 
fawr   to  pernicious  ingredients,   and  to  prefer  those 
iHbidi  have  been  prepared  in  a  simpler  manner.    The 
greep  teas  owe  their  colour  and  flavour,  either  to  the 
)et||8  being  plucked  when  young,  or  to  some  noxious 
Wide  of  preparation  ;  for  they  disagree  with  numbers  of 
ptople,  and  even  a  single  cup  will  occasion  uckness  and 
•thcr  unpleasant  symptoms.     In  a  view  to  wholesome 
^Het,  those  sorts  of  tea,  the  infusions  of  which  are  of  a  darkt 
ted  not  of  a  green  colour,  and  which  go  under  the  gene- 
^  name  of  Bohea,  are  certainly  to  be  preferred  \  and  if 
*  afaall  quantity  of  green  tea  is  put  in  for  the  sake  of  fla- 
^iHnr,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  ought  to  consist  of 
Whea,  for  the  sake  of  health :  For  it  is  well  known,  tliat 
^  green  or  high  flavoured  teas,  abound  most  with  those 
•ctive  principles  whence  the  noxious  effects  of  the  article 
arise.     2.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  make  the  in* 
fusion  properly  j  the  water  should  be  soft,  and  not  con- 
taminated with  saline  or  mineral  particles  ^  it  should  be 
>n  a  boiling  state  when  the  infusion  is  made  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  an  excellent  general  rule,  the  weaker  it  is  the 
fetter  *.     3.  There  is  nothing  more  essential,  than  to  have 

the 


'*^rt,  }»5-stcrical,  hypochondriacal,  paralytic,  and  dropsical  diseases,  have 
^come  more  frequent,  to  which  grtm  teas  have  particularly  contributed. 

*  The  Eastern  mode  is  to  boil,  at  once,  the  quantity  wanted,  and  by 
^»  mtanv,  it  is  taid,  that  the  flavour  of  the  plant,  on  which  its  narcotic 

^nalitief 


tKi 


tnrn^:':  •■'  ~T.i---3".r   ■■.   jr    riT..1*-    bill    .T:J3iT  3i','b?lSla.«h 

tte  Ml  iniTad  vfth  such  ingndient*  as  ire  ne  ont^ttt* 
Ijf  to  otreet  ics  noxious  qualities  j  aiid  of  these,  sugar  and 
milk  arc  by  far  the,  best  which  have  hitherto  been  diw 
cmered;  the  btter,  in  particular,  ought  to  he  mited  in  a 
greater  proportion  with  tea,  than  is  generally  the  cut*. 
4.  But  tho  most  impoirant  rule  is,  that  tea  should  be  co?- 
tider9<lt  merely  as  cilculated  for  the  purpose  of  dilating 
our  solid  food,  and  assisting  in  its  digestion.  If  it  ^re 
never  taJicn  but  cither  with  solid  nourishment,  or  soon  a.T- 
ter  jti  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  its  pemicipof 
nffccts  wouUl,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented. — Bui  wBca 
taken>  as  is  too  often  tlie  case,  withoui  solid  nouruhment, 
it  cannot  fail  greatly  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  stomacb,'  ri 
undermine  the  health,  uid  to  justify  the  innumerable  cluinf 
which  have  been  brought  against  itf.  .*' 

Before  this  subject  ts  dismiwed,  it  may  be  prajter  M  Mji 
the  following  ohservationj. 

Il  is  certainly  an  important  consideration.         '  '^. 
meal  we  take  to  recruit  the  body,  after  it  1 
ed  iueteiiance,  when  ir  has  suifered  by  the  1'. 
sittained,  to  cooMoeoce  of  t]ie,iosen$ible  pci^piratici)  of 


m  iMXj  ht  alccnd,  wco 


H  sp  (h*  *holc  d  ■ 


"  Sjmj  oa  iW  Ncmt,  n4  «a  F 
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d^  preceding  nigfatj  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  prepart 
gmlotirs'bf  ^fiU!cciiiiihg  cbiy,  sKoufir/rii  ^&n^; 
^eiid  almost  entirely  upon  tesfj  with  a  small  portion'  if 
tm^  perhaps  socked  in  rancid  butter,  more  e^peciall^xf 
file'lioiir  of  'dinner  is  distant,  and  nothing  is  taken  in  the 
SntanU  I  should  imagine,  therefore,  that  the  Scotch  plai^ 
ttMli^ meat,  eggs,  and  other  nourishing 'substances  at 
Plwfasti  or  what  the  Frenchcall  Ledejetiner  i  lafmrehette^ 
V  roi^reakfast,  is  a  rational  system,  and  ought  to  'be 
noallT^adopted,  where  tea  is  taken  at  breakfast^. 
*'aiil&h  remark  is,  that  the  price  of  tea  ought  to  be  sb 
Iflcna^e^  as  to  prevent  the  consumption  thereof  as  much' 
Mpqnible,  1)7  persons  who  cannot  afford  to'take'hottrish« 
'I  with  it;  nothing  can  be  more  injurious,  more 
ly  for  the  laborious  part  of  the  community,  than  tO 
wke  tea,  instea4  of  an  auxilbry  diet,  a  principal  part  of 
fteir  'daiKjr  suiisistence.  The  only  nourishment  derived 
feni  the  infusion  of  tea,  is  owing  to  the  sugar  and  milk 
VucK  are  .added  to  it,  and  by  which  its  pernicious  effects 
VB  in  )ome  degree  obviated;  but  the  money  thus ^qtian* 
wred  upon  tea,  wpiild  purchase  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome 
^  substantial  foodl  The  rich  and  intemperate,  as  an  in- 
dulgent author  has  well  observed,  may  indulge,  if  they 
cauie,  in  the  narcotic  draught.  To  their  heated  and  op"- 
pnlsed  ^tomachs^  it  may  not  do  harm  i  it  may  even  a£ford 
Ohtaljhlairy  fcprf.    B^  poor  have  no  feverish  thirsty 

Qi^fiererish  heat,  to  allay  after  their  noon-day  repast.  To 
laem,  it  is  totally  unnecessary  as  a  help  to  digestion,  and 
^  an  ^Mrticle  of  sustenance,  it  is  worthless  and  impto- 

pfir. 


•  i 

r 
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^  Sportttnea  find  cold  tea  very  r«fre«hin|^  iq  tbt  Utiguet  tbf  trs 
^^%d  to  vaAetfpn 
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in  spite  of  the  inconreniences  which  result  from  its 
U9^ ;  the  cohseqneiiCes  of  which  are  prejudicial  to 
bealth  and  beaut  j  *. 

After  dinner,  and  simply  prepared  with  water^  • 
is  thought  to  assist  digestioiii,but  many  find  it,  on  tb 
tntry)  heating  and  prejudicial  f . 
*  Various  articled  have  been  made  use  of  as  substitut 
tofiee.  Som^mes  the  common  bean.  The  tonref 
bf  ryCj  mixed  with  a  few  alm^ds^  has  also  been  atl 
with  some  success^  In  Germany  and  Sweden,  the  t 
chicory  is  not  unusual  among  the  middling  and  lower 
and  has  been  much  sanctioned  by  the  different  gf 
ments  of  those  countries,  with  a  Tiew  of  diminisbi] 
espenee  of  importing  a  foreign  article  in  such  geners 
Wheat,  peas,  and  dried  carrots,  hare  also  been 
but  they  hate  Kttic  resemblance  to  real  coffee,  except 
they  acquire  firOm  their  burnt  taste,  and  empyreumal 
A  coffee  made  of  acorns,  is  much  recommended  in  astt 
und  spasmodic  complaints ;  but,  as  it  contains  an  ui 
mon  quantity  of  oil,  too  much  circumspection  can 
employed  in  the  use  of  it  X' 

7.  Chocolate. — ^This  is  reckoncil  the  best  of  the  three 
liquors  which  have  been  introduced  into  Europe.  It  ia  t 
coa  nut  reduced  into  paste,  with  a  mixture  of  flour  or 
milk  or  eggs ;  but  it  is  often  mixed  with  various  aron 
by  which  it  is  rendered  more  heating,  and  less  whole 
It  is  best  when  not  boiled  too  much. — When  prepar 

■  ■     *■  I  ■■  I II  ■  »         II  ^■— ^ 

*  See  Alroainac  des  Covrmands.  Scconde  ann^.  p.  SOS. 
f  Pinkerton  s  Recollections  of  Paris,  VuL  II  p.  2{yit 
\  WULch's  Lccturci  on  Dirt,  p.  420. 
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Wt  U  sboidd  be  merely  dlssoUred,  as  too  much  heat  malce^ 
ft  harder  of  digestion*  It  may  be  properly  recommended  as 
a  restorative  in  cases  of  emaciation  and  consumptioat  an4 
it  OBJ  be  of  use  to  old  and  depajred  people  *  ;  hot  it  is  too 
lidi  Cor  common  aliment^  as  it  becomes  oppre^ive,  and 
at  last  cloying  to  many  stomachs,  on  account  of  its  oily 
fulity.  To  the  young  and  sedentary,  any  immoderatt 
use  of  it  is  at  all  time?  improper*  Indeed,  unless  th« 
out  is  properly  prepared,  and  the  liquor  is  made  fresh  and 
|OQd,  it  has  a  greasy  or  rancid  taste,  and  disagree  with 
aiaost  any  stomach  f .  To  the  corpulent^  and  to  those  em#> 
JjiajtA  in  mental  pursuits,  it  is  highly  pernicious.  It  yiehU 
fonmch  nourishmenjt,  that  it  may  supply  2,%  once  the  place 
rfrictvals  and  drink.  When  ip  was  first  introduced  among 
tbrlisopeans,  whole  Tolumcs  were  written  on  its  manir 

foUnrtues^  whidi  rcputadpni  however,  it  has  gradually 

ion^  ibce  it  became  more  common  p 
Cocoa  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  chocotatet  but  ippro^ 

fobfi  for  it  is  only  the  husky  part  of  the  chocolate  nut, 

nixed  with  a  little  of  the  nut,  and  some  dross  and  dust. 

Verf  weak  chocolate  is  egually  digesti^le^  and  a  more 

4eaalf  food  j. 

&  Bjgff  Tea^  Tliis  is  a  syTy  simple  article,  being  mad^ 
«7ponring  boiling  Abater  over  a  certain  proportion  of  ra^ 
^lean  meat,  and  seasoning  it  to  the  palate.     It  should 

U  3  afterwards 


*  k  k  cbccrvcd,  tluM  cLocolate-xnakers  tjrt  troubled  with  diy  uthmat, 
"■^^Morderf  in  the  Ijungs ;  but  it  it  not  ewiejr  to  the  effluvias  of  the 
cteooUtf^  but  CO  the  fumes  of  charcoal  Uicd  in  the  maki/ig  of  it. 

t  Mackenzit^'i  History  of  Health,  p.  377. 

t  talk's  Guardian  of  Health,  p.  IJh 

5  Adair'i  Medical  Cir.tions,  p.  222. 


Afterwards  be  allowed  to  become  coldj  when  all  the  grea 
particles  will  get  to  the  top  ^  and,  becoming  hard^  can 
easily  taken  off.  It  may  then  be  warmed  again,  and  ii 
will  be  found  most  acceptable  to  those  who  cannot  l*g^-^->i 
fat  or  oily  broths.  A  similar  sort  of  tea  may  be  made  oi 
mutton  and  other  kinds  of  flesh.  This  species  of  liq^Lai<l 
food  ought  perhaps  to  be  more  generally  used  than  it  i^  at 
present*. 

d.  Broths  and  Scufi,     Among  the  articles  of  liquid f^o^t 
broths  and  soups  ought  not  to  be  omitted.     If  properly 
made,  they  serve  both  for  meat  and  drink,  and  it  is  evident 
that  less  drink  is  necessary,  when  the  solid  food  is  diluted 
with  water.     There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  brotlu 
in  England.     It  is  said  that  they  arc  only  calculated    f<^ 
cases  where  the  powers  of  digestion  are  weakened ;    and 
that  the  flesh  and  vegetables  used  in  broths,  will  not  ztFori 
so  much  nourishment,  as  if  they  were  taken  in  their  solid 
form,  and  mixed  with  saliva,  in  the  act  of  masticationf.      * 
is  also  said,  that  food  of  this  nature  gives  the  stomach  too 
little  to  do  ;  and  that  the  meat  itself,  (the  substance  hctpl 
extracted  out  of  it),  is  left  in  tl:at  undlgestible  state,  as  *• 
be  rendered  unfit  for  repairing  the  waste  of  the  body,   ^ 
conveying  the  proper  stimulus,  which  animal  food  is  i*^' 
tended  to  produce  J. 

The? 


•  B«cf  lea  i-  .i!so  prcpnrtd  by  piittinjj  a  pmMiU  v\  the  Ic^ii  pjri  of  br 
rut  into  \\,z\  iKiii  ^lK-f>*>,  into  u  i]u.trt  ot  \f..tcr,  .uil  Ik  *iin^  ic  abimt  f 
riin«te*»  tnkinj;  tiiTtli*.  scum,     'lie  liipior  i<  alurw.inU  poured  offc' 
for  u?c.      It  r.uikrs  a  light  and  picas.iiit  ariitlc  uf  diet  ior  \^cak  And  < 
tMv  I'lOplc.      On  Hinie  oCi..^ioi:«,  »j:'.-c*  n-..iy  l><*  ai!v.int;i«;con-lT  a 
m  IX.      Practical  Synopsis  of  the  Mattri.i  Alimcat.^rb,  Vl  !.  I.  p.  11. 

f  Darwin'^  Zoonomia,  Vol.  II.  p.  r»>S. 

)  Turnhuirs  Mcclital  W.  rks  Vol.  I.  jv  AC., 
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These  doctrines  are  jusdy  condemned  by  other  authori- 
ses. In  regard  to  eating  solid  food  alone,  is  it  not  nedes* 
sarj  to  drink  after  it,  by  which  the  solids,  and  the  liquor 
taken,  must  be  converted  into  a  sort  of  broth,  the  dififerenoe 
being,  that  in  the  one  case,  the  broth  is  made  in  a  pot,  and 

w 

in  dxe  other  case,  in  the  stomach*.  As  a  proof  of  the  uti- 
lity of  broths  or  soups,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  great- 
est heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon  them  f ;  and  Aat  many 
of  the  healthiest  and  hardiest  rustics  in  modern  times, 
(those  who  inhabit  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland), 
lire  principally  on  such  slops. 

The  writer  who  has  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
hhprovement  of  cookery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Is 
Count  Rumford.  In  his  economical  and  philosophical  es- 
8iys,he  has  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  broths  iahd 
soups,  and  has  given  a  variety  of  forms  for  making  them 
cheap,  nourishing,  and  wholesome  \. 

10.  Miscellaneous  Articles,  It  is  impossible,  in  a  treatise 
rflhis  sort,  to  go  through  all  the  various  articles  of  liquid 
food,  made  use  of  either  in  this,  or  in  other  countries. 
|n  the  preceding  pages,  the  principal  ones  have  been  enu- 

U  4?  merated. 


*  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  643. 

t  See  Hufeland's  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  Vol.  II.  p.  252. 

I  The  Scotch  barley  broth  being  much  celebrated,  the  foUowinjg  re- 
*opt  is  given  as  an  excellent  mode  of  making  it :— - 

Take  a  tea-cupful  of  pearl  barley,  and  one  gallon  of  water.  Boil  gent- 
7  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  three  pounds  of  lean  beef^  or  neck  of  m\i\' 
^^y  wme  carrott  and  turnips  cut  small,  a  pint  of  green  pease,  if  in  sea-i 
^»  and  tome  onions.  Let  the  whole  boil  gently  for  two  hours  longer 
"*  a  dose  souji-ketile,  when  the  broth  will  be  fit  for  use.  This  is  a 
^liolesome  national  dish,  giving  the  stomach  no  trouble,  as  the  chyle  pro- 
duced by  it  is  of  a  mild  balsamic  nature,  and  incapable  of  furring  ifp  i^^e 
jlcmlular  •ystcm. — ice  Culina  famuktrix  Mcdicinar,  p.  80. 
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meratecL  Among  the  miscellancpus  ardclesi  capillairi  ac^  sty 
be  mentioned.  It  is  a  rich  syrup  mixe4  with  lemonsy  ^ijsid 
diluted  either  with  ^ring  water  or  milk,  and  is  a  plea&^Lzit 
drink,  more  especially  durUig  the  hot  seasons  of  the  y-^aTf 
Z^monade  answers  nearly  the  same  purpose.  Orgtu^^  wl 
it  made  of  pounded  blanched  almonds,  a  few  Utter 
with  clear  spring  water,  and  a  table  spopnful  of 
flower  water,  properly  diluted,  is  not  only  a  pleasant 
rage,  but  used  in  France  medicin^dly  as  a  febrifuge. 

Sugar  (Uid  water ^  we  arc  told,  is,  at  present^  a  Tcry 
mon  drink  at  Paris,  and  reckoned  extremely  wholes^xne, 
as  it  almost  instantly  alleviates  any  slight  indigestion*  or 
uneasiness  of  the  stomach,  obviates  the  effects  of  an  ex- 
traordinary glass  of  Vine ;  and,  if  taken  at  the  beginni^^ 
cures  a  common  cold.  A  gbss  of  sugar  and  watec  is  ^* 
ten  taken  at  Paris  before  going  to  bed  *". 


vs 


III.    OF  FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 

It  is  almost  ir.rrcdlblo,  tlic  great  thought  and  pains  whl*^» 
r.innkind  h'\^T  taken,  in  all  agos,  and  in  all  countries,  tofi*^^ 
out  some  liquor,  n;cvo  ngrc cable  tlun  water,  irore  likely  ^ 
^trorgt.'un  the  bcJy,  tc*  cheer  tlie  spirlis,  av.iI  to  relieve  tT*^ 
mirJ.     Eve-:  t!:c  v  iKlo:.t  s-vagcs  hive  e-i.'.envoured,  to  it^ 
**ut  snr:;e  ?:rorg  inicxicaiing  Hqiu'r  ca'.vu!.i:cJ  for  tho'^ 
purposes.     Virgil   ilcscribos  a  natu-^n   i:i  the  rcnh|  wF^ 
Tc j;a!t:d   ib  ^•*". «» e' v  f  ^  \\  1 : h  a  ! . .; \ic  r  ir  a .: c  :':c :r.  t: le  fruit  "^^ 


tl> 


P'.aif.'foD'ft  Re  -0^*%::  •  r*  r:  T--  -.  Vc    I  ;     *' 
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tnrice^lreei  and  he  paints  them  2$  ^  people  gaj  an4 
kaome  by  means  of  that  unpleasant  drink  *• 
hot  countries!  it  is  true,  that  such  liquors  are  not  either 
pessary  nor  so  wholesome*  The  persinration  there  is 
cessivcy  that  tlie  blood  stands  in  constant  need  of  a 
y  of  its  aqueous  part*  This  can  only  be  done  by 
J  liquors,  as  fermented  ones  could  not  be  taken  in 
lent  quantity,  without  increasing  the  inflammatory 
Bition  by  the  stimulus,  which  it  seems  the  intent  of 
e  to  counteract*  But  in  cold  countries,  the  body 
ttle  spontaneous  tendency  either  to  inflammation  or 
faction  I  ou  this  account*  animal  food  and  fermented 
rs  are  more  proper  to  be  used }  ai^d,  indeed,  where 
il  food  is  used  in  a  large  proportion,  fermented  liquors 
i|e  in  a  great  measure  necessary,  to  obviate,  in  some 
^f  the  septic  tendency  of  such  a  way  of  living  f» 
le  various  sorts  of  fermented  liquors  may-  be  constder- 
ider  the  following  general  heads,  namely,  1*  Wine 
iced  from  the  grape*  2*  Wines  made  front  other  ar- 
;.  3.  Cyder.  4.  Ferry*  5*  Malt  liquors.  6*  Spruc^e 
;  and,  7.  Honey  liquors.  Each  of  these,  and  any 
es  connected  with  them,  will  require  a  separate  dU- 
on* 

Whu. — It  caiuiot  be  expected,  that,  in  a  work  of  a 
sd  nature,  so  extensive  a  subject  as  that  of  wine,  on 
h  so  many  volumes  have  been  written,  should  be  dis- 
id  at  any  great  length  j  but  it  may  be  proper,  briefly  to 

consider, 

^oqaei's  Orlgia  of  Laws,  Vol.  L  p.  109.     The  lendce-tree  beari^a 
f  berry.     Sec  Bailey's  Diet. 

•goner's  ObserTaiions  on  Cado^an'»  Duscrtation  on  the  Gout, 
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consider, — 1.  Tlie  general  nature  of  that  species  of  iiqu 
«— 2.  The  different  sorts  of  it  commonly  made  use  of* 
3.  The  quantity  that  may  be  safely  used.— 4.  The  advanta; 
that  are  ascribed  to  the  use  thereof.^5.  The  objecttcmis 
vhich  have  been  made  thereto. — 6.  The  means  of  piev^mit* 
ing  or  detecting  adulteration ;  and, — 7.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  any  miscellaneous  particulars  connected  with  so  3. 
portant  a  subject,  and  which  could  not  well  be  comp 
hended  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads. 

li  Wine  is  properly  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
and  it  contains,  according  to  the  latest  chemical  e 
mcnts,  the  following  component  parts: — 1.  AlcM^  <w 
spirit,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  strength,  and  wfmick 
may^  be  separated  from  the  other  substances  by  distilhu^^ 
—2.  Extractive  mattery  or  the  sweet  principle,  a  substazxA 
which  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  much  precisioK**— ^ 
3.  Volatile  oilj  by  which  the  peculiar  flavour  and  odoa^  ^ 
the  wine  are  distinguished. — 4".  The  colouring  matter^  whicfct  il 
contained  in  the  husk  of  the  grape ;  and, — 5,  Water ,  wl**^ 
constitutes  a  very  great  propoition  of  all  wines  *. 

Wine,  in  more  popular  language,  is  described,  as  a  m 
pure,  subtile,  concocted  juice,  nearly  resembling  the 
mal  fluids  i  as  a  light,  clear,  and  beautiful  liquid,  o 
fragrant  scent,  and  delicious  flavour,  easy  of  digestion^ 
the  most  homogeneous  to  the  human  body  of  all 
table  productions,  being  wholly  convertible  into  it,  vrx 
out  leaving  any  fxces  behind,  or  of  itself  affording  any 
•  cremcnt  f  • 

"When  properly  prcpr.rcd,  it  possesses  many  peculiar  q 


•  Sec  Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry,  Vol.  IV.  p.  4«1. 

t  •*  The  Juice  cf  the  Grrpc  j  or,  Wine  preferaWe  to  Wtter/*- — ^ 
pccior  S:iAw,  p.  5, 
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litles,  very  diflferent  from  any  other  natural  or  ardficial 
production.  Taken  in  a  just  proportion,  it  surprisingly 
strengthens  and  excites  the  spirits ;  and,  iii  greater  quanti- 
ties, gives  a  quick  succession  of  agreeable  ideas,  banishes 
grief  and  fear,  and  exalts  the  latent  virtues  or  vices  of  the 
mind  •. 

2.  Wines  have  been  variously  classed,  according  to  the 
Countries  where  they  are  produced,  or  the  properties  of 
^hich  they  are  possessed  ;  but  for  a  general  view  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  divide  them  into  four  sorts ; 
^^— rffc  acidy^the  snveet^ — tJie  mtld^ — and  the  austere* 

The  acid  wines,  as  the  Rhenish  and  Hock,  are  the  least 
heating  and  the  most  diuretic,  and  the  best  calculated  for 
consumption  in  hot  weather.  They  pass  freely  by  the 
Kdneys,  and  gently  loosen  the  belly.  But  all  tliin  or  weak 
^ines,  though  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  yet  as  containing 
little  alcohol,  are  readily  disposed  to  become  acid  in  tlie 
8tomach,  and  aggravate  all  arthritic  and  calculous  com- 
plaints. 

'  The  sweet  wines  form  a  numerous  class,  including  many 
sorts  produced  in  Hungary,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  &c. 

When  these  are  properly  fermented,  and  have  not  been 
adulterated  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  honey,  &c,  they  af- 
ford, if  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  a  true  medicine  to 
Ae  weak  and  convalescent ;  but  in  great  quantities,  they 
We  beating  and  injurious  f  • 

The 


*  Barry  on  the  Win«  of  the  Ancienti,  p.  12. 

I  The  celebrated  Sydcnliam  preferred  Canary  to  any  other  wine.  He 
^*^Ic  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  it  immediately  after  dinner, 
••very  (Jay,  to  promote  dige«iion,  and  to  drive  the  gout  from  bit  bowels. 

^•^Sii'i  bydcnuam,  p.  J -JO. 
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TliC  mild  wines,  such  as  Ciarct,   Burgundjr,   SI« 
Mjdeira,  including  also  the  best  wines  prcdiiced  in  Chaa-aa> 
paign,  &c.  arc  more  cordial  than  tlte  acid  wines,  and  ca»« 
be  taken  with  safoiy  in  greater  quantities  than  the  sws^X. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  calculated  for  i  fene-v^  < 
beverage;  and  wliatever  effects  they  may  ultimately  px-0»  \ 
ducc,  if  the  dose  ia  not  too  frequently  repeated,  they  r«»*-  j 
nish  the  means  of  enjoying  tlie  luxury  of  drinking,  wi-d^  | 
out,  at  IcaBt,  any  iamediate  injury  to  the  health, 

The  austere  and  asiringenl  wJncs,  such  as  port,  wla^ff^  ' 
not  mixed  with  too  large  a  proportion  of  brandy,  are  ge«»^  ■ 
rous  and  stomachic,  and  well  suited  to  the  generality   ^of  i 
Biitish  constitutions.     They  are  peculiarly  well  calculat^sJ  ' 
for  cold  and  moist  weather,  but,  like  otJier   red   wirxc^^^ 
tliey  arc  apt  to  occasion  costiveness,  which  renders  a  changiC* 
lo  white  wine  ^equently  advisable.     Tl^y  arc  often  us^^* 
ful,  however,  in  restraining  immoderate  cvacuaiionsi  u^^" 
diarrhoeae,  and  complaint*  of  a  timilar  nature. 

3.  The  quantity  of  wine  to  be  taken,  must  depend  o^^ 
various  circumstances,  as,  upon  the  natural  strength  X>^^ 
tlie  liquor,  whether  it  is  taken  pure,  or  diluted  with  watery- 
whether  it  is  the  sole  kind  of  liquor  taken  at  the  time,  0^ 
whether  the  object  in  view  be  to  take  it  as  a  mcdtcipe  *, 


*  Thou^  in  corrmum  rue*,  a  DtiuU  quaniity  of  vtiat,  u  >  toaic,  in» 
WtuiEciciU,  ;el,  in  lomc  diioTdcri,  panicubrljr  ilic  lypliut  fever,  it  II 
fivm  in  much  greaiCT  nbiintliQCC.  Tro«rr,  in  liii  MaJtciio  NtMiCi, 
Vol.  I.  p.  S87  «sd  3eO,  ittrr  ubicrriii^,  lliaE  n-ioe  i>  (lie  mint  cntcfol 
'^f  il)  ttoQuUnti  in  tuiv  fevcrt,  addi,  ilui  Ue  hu  ([iTcn  it  lo  tlie  cnml  of 
U^r  putu  ia  iwauk^four  boun,  uid  iLai,  ucdfT  particular  cirtUfnipACcc 
nen  a  grcller  quantity  of  »i(ie  may  br  proper. 

In  iJi«  putrid  lorc  throK,  aUi  ia  iLe  muU-poi,  .^m  attwM  wiib 

XI  d'tii'itTV  aDd  (yinpEomj  pf  puindity,  ia  jiinpraa,  vA  In  die 
^iw.  wine  ii  is  Ik  coiuEdcrtil  ai  a  prlocipil  fcmcdy ;  and  In  kInuMi  alt 
'rMn  of  langouri  *''d  ol  K"-'at  prMtration  of  nrength,  viue  ii  cipcfioiMd 
lo  be  «  sure  Ctiutul  uA  cfliuckuu  cordial  tliuicvbtIunii^uiifro4l 


It  18  also  saidi  that  not  only  physklanSf  but  that  many  phi- 
losophersy  have  recommended  the  use  of  wine  as  a  preser^ 
vatire  against  chagrin^  and  as  a  salutary  remedy  in  diseiase. 
Seneca  informs  us>  that  Solon  and  Cato  sometimes  cheered 
Jkhemselres  with  wine  ^  a  glass  of  which  they  considered 
-as  tending  to  produce  strength^  and  as  a  remedy  against 
-maay  disorders^  as  well  as  an  antidote  to  grief.  Flato^ 
-:tlkough'  severe  against  the  use  of  wine  for  the  young,  yet 
permitted  men  of  forty  years  of  age,  to  drink  it  with  mo* 
Vexation,  and  even  invites  them  to  take  a  cheerful  glass. 

The  first  effects  of  wine,  we  are  toldj  are  an  inexpres- 
sive traiiquility  of  mind,  and  liveliness  of  countenance ; 
d\e  powers  of  imagination  become  n>ore  vivid,  and  the 
flow  of  spirits  more  spontaneous  and  easy,  giving  birth  to 
^vit  and  humour  without  hesitation.  Disjtpat  evrius  curof 
^dcces.  All  anxieties  of  business,  that  require  thought  and 
Attention,  are  laid  aside ;  and  every  painful  affection  of  tlie 
Soul  is  relieved  or  alleviated. 

Invigorated  with  wine;  the  infirm  man  becomes  strong, 
mid  the  timid  courageous.  The  desponding  lover  forsakes 
bxi  solitude,  and  silent  shades,  and  in  a  cup  of  Falemian^ 
forgets  the  frowns  and  indifference  of  an  unkind  mistress. 
Bren  the  trembling  hypochondriac,  unmindful  of  his  fears 
and  ominous  dreams,  sports  and  capers  like  a  person  in 
health.  Regaled  with  the  pleasures  of  the  board,  the  sol- 
dier no  longer  complains  of  the  hardships  of  a  campaign, 
or  the  mariner  of  the  dangers  of  tlie  storm  *• 


It 


ten  by  an  author  who  hns  shown  great  judgment  In  the  nuUeri:Js  he  haa 
collected.     See  also  Valaagin  ou  Diet,  p.  134. 

•  Trotter*!  Issavs  on  Dnmkennesf,  p.  1?. 
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-  'l^  18  singular!  that  Haller  *,  :md  Hoffman  f,  two 
physicians,  and  both  of  them  men  of  sober  habits^ 
eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning,  should  consider 
as  favourable  to  the  poetic  fire ;  and  that  tlie  latter,  in  ]^ 
ticular,  should  caD  it  the  Pegasus  of  poetry.    He  alsor 
marks,  that  those  nations  who  use  wine,  are  more  i 
ous  than  other  men  (  and  that  the  liberal  arts,  or 
stttdaeSj  do  nowhere  flourish  more  than  in  those 
-wlierc  wine  is  used. 

It  would  be  endless,  however,  to  quote  those 
temarks,  which  are  scattered  among  a  variety  of 
on  so  popular  a  subject*.   It  may  be  sufficient  to 
the  following  lines  from  a  celebrated  poet,  which 
oil  the  whole,  to  contain  an  opinion  entitled  to  general 
currence  and  approbation. 

KothiBg  lllee  simple  elemAit  dilutes 
l'he.foo4«.or  {ires  the  chyle  so  soon  Co  ilow. 
But  where  the  stomach,  indolent  and  cold. 
Toys  with  its  duty—^Himatt  with  %euie 

Even  those,  however,  who  approve  of  the  use  of  wi 
do  it  not  only  with  restrictions  in  regard  to  quantity» 
also  with  tlie  strongest  injunctions  to  prevent  its  betn^ 
used  in  youth,  and  still  more  in  infancy.  By  giving  wins 
to  children  every  day,  we  debauch  their  natural  taste  ia 
their  earliest  years,  and  teach  them  to  relish,  what  will 
injure  their  constitutions  when  youn^,  but  which,  if  pcc^ 
pcrly  abstained  from,  would  prove  one  of  the  most  valw- 

able 


•  De  Tcmppramcnto. 

t  Physiol.  Lib.  XVII.  Sect.  1— I'J. 

i  ArnstroDg's  Art  of  Presemug  Health,  Book  II.  line  •fSO.^^Tht  post 

adJ  i  in  behalf  of  malt  liquor : 

Tho*  golden  Cckes  yields 
A  more  voluptuous,  a  mure  sprightly  draught ; 
Perhaps  more  active. 
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able  cordial  medicines  wc  p<H«e%t  *«  It  it  an  aid  adage/^- 
^  Ltt  amtm  €st  vinum»**'^Bui  though  wine  may  be  called 
die  niik  of  old  age,  it  i%  a  poiton  to  youth  f. 

5.  The  objections  which  have  been  urged  to  the  ute  of 
vioe^  are  next  to  be  tuted* 

Wme,  it  is  said,  produces  more  diseases  than  all  the 
sibsr  causes  of  illness  put  togetlier  %, 

MiDj^Bdmit  that  wine,  taken  to  an  cxccft^,  is  hurtful,  but 
oottiul,  that  a  little  wine  is  wholesome,  and  good  for  every 
Mc,  and  accordingly,  they  take  it  every  day,  and  even  give 
kis  their  children.  Whereas,  wine  ought  to  be  reserved 
IIS  cordial  in  sickness  and  old  age,  and  a  most  salutary  re- 
■rff  it  is,  did  we  not  exhaust  its  power  by  daily  use  $« 

X  When 


*C«Bec'0  l^ccturet  <«  Zoonoroui,  p.  S;87.  An  infmims*  Mrfton 
tiUlbfiBUowtfif  cipcrifiMfit.  H«  gave  to  Iwo  of  Ut  rluJdreA,  fur  » 
iwA  Aeraatdy,  nJur  diooer,  to  tke  one  a  fttll  glaai  mf  t^ttrry,  and  to  tlie 
c<Wi  Iwff  China  w»ngt :  tlieciTcni  that  folUmrrd,  wtte  a  ttr'ikinfr  and 
^MMfmivr  proof,  of  th«  pemtciciua  HEmU  of  vinoui  liquort,  tm  the  con* 
iUos  of  cliiSdfeo,  io  full  kcakh.  In  th«  one,  the  puUc  waa  i|uickeiicd, 
Alb«iiocr«aMd,  die  urine  lierame  Itii^h  rokwrcd*  nmJtkgst^i  drttiMf 
iiitn^^niitif  «/  /«/r,  wliiKc  tlic  other  had  every  appearanee  thar  to* 
la|h  beahh;  tlie  Mine  efTecct  followed,  wheo  the  cspcnmcnc  waa 
bet  Bcddoet* Hf foa,  Vol.  11.  p.  35. 


tk  mv/  btaifced,  at  what  a^e  Ogght  a  child  to  bcfin  the  ute  of  wine  ? 
To  An  I  mute  reply,  iliai  »)Miiu,  wine,  and  fermenfcd  liquor*  of  all  kindf, 
*|h  10  \tt  eirludcd  frrytn  die  diet  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth ;  and 
ANlhiuie  of  thetc  lifpiort  it  hurtful,  in  proportion  to  tlie  tender  aj^r  in 
vi'di  k  n  beirun.  Natural  appetite  requirr«  no  tuch  itimulanti.  Hu« 
*MUond,  and  healthful  chyle,  do  not  »ckmm\€di^  s/f^MJ  to  U  an  ionre- 
teiaiheir  canipo«iiion.— Nee Trotter't  Htuy  on  UruiikenneM,  p.  14'J, 

1  Le  vin,  que  Ton  pent  nommrr  le  can;  de  la  terre,  e«t  rennemie  <  a- 

PHaldeirt  enlanu— 'iablcau  de  I'Aoiour,  p.  1^37. 

GwMt'i  Jiecturti  tm  V^itfmmvxM,  p.  fM7. 

S  Trotter't  Vmzj  on  DninkenneM,  p.  IC4.  Proper  food,  in  prop^ 
4*'*witj,  ii  ^scitinn;  etiotifti  for  the  Mrorifp;  and  witliout  eauii<in,  i»  apt 
^  U  (rrcr«excitifi|^  to  tlie  weak,    r.itraordinary  »iifn utknti  tlMutd,  tl-^re* 

f^e, 


When  wine  is  taken  in  excess,  premature  old  age 
certain  consequence.  Thewrinkled  and  dejected  vtsagey—xir'^O 
bloaied  and  sallow  countenance, — the  dim  eye, — the  quir  ^^  -7. 
mg  lip, — the  faultering  tongue, — sans  teeth, — the  ttemhti^r-S" 
hand, — the  tottering  gait, — are  so  many  eMemal  signs  </ 
bodily  infinnity  -,  while  weak  judgment,  timidity,  irresol. 
tion,  low  spirits,  trilling  disposition,  and  puerile  uni 
ments,  discover  3  mind  poisoned  by  the  bowl  of  excess,  t^uot 
broken  by  the  hand  of  time  •  ! 

Wc  are  also  told,  that  the  exertion  of  strength,  pirxft*  <• 
ed  by  stimolating  and  fermented  liquors,  is  destructive  "*" 
the  health  j  and  that  the  natural  and  salutary  meani  ^™ 
itrengthemng  the  constitution,  are,  n-j/,  slrtp,  and 
fiod,  and  not  fermented  liquors.  However  useful  and 
Atable  it  may  be,  to  use  fermented  liquors  medicinally, 
pii'iicular  circumstances,  it  should  ever  be  recollected, 
liiey  1/*  not  furnish  an  iwrease  of  tht  pwutrs  of  lift,  or  abali^--I 
to  produce  labour  permanently ;  they  only  stimulate  aw- 
excite  tlie  action  of  the  powers  of  the  body,  without  »up--*" 
plying  the  expenditure  of  the  principle  producing 
powers  ;  they  in  short  may  produce,  for  a  short  time,  mor 
action  than  otherwise  could  be  excited,  but  arc  succccdc 
by  debility  or  disease,  and  a  worn-out  constitution. 

6.  In  the  use  of  wine,  not  only  the  quantity,  but,  pctl 
more  than  in  any  other  thing,  the  quality,  ought  to  be 


fore,  be  [acned  for  die  toKuu  when  the  powcri  of  the  rjam  bepat^^ 
flig.     Bcddoet'i  HjrgciA,  VoL  tL  p.  98. 

•  See  Trailer'!  Eii»  m  DrnnkmtiFM.  Ereiy  iportiiNat,  ll  U  mi0-^ 
diTMMJ  loihecitvutHinn  of  the  gliw,  taxj  be  r^^anled  ■■  k  UC^ilc,  W* 
a^mt.  far  llie  pufumanc*  of  human  ucrificei.  And  ib*y  tnifht  to  b' 
Ci(e4  up,Ilkc  ihc  uuicni  templet  of  £g)iK,  10  >  mituier  W  >bew  (be  imI 
atrachj  of  the  lUperKitiDti  (hat  ■«  mried  on  within  tbcii  wtU*.  BeddOM** 
tlj{eu>.Vol  II.  Ei»;  Vlll.  p.  118. 
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ttaleiih.  ThoiMnds  of  Ihres  hare  been  saerificedi  to 
paij  the  avarice  of  the  treacherous  dealers  m  this  im* 
pMtmt  article.  One  bottle  of  adulterated  wine  can  pro* 
dace  eBectBf  which,  though  the  cause  is  unperceived,  will 
fmtoa  with  disease  the  course  of  a  whole  life.  Professotf 
Hahiemann  has  invented  an  excellent  test,  under  the  name 
fiK^mr  vim  jnviatormff  prepaired  thus :— One  drachm  of 
Ae  dry  livet  of  sulphur,  and  two  of  the  cream  of  tartar^ 
te  diaken  in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  till  it  be  quite 
lEttinted  with  the  hepatic  air.  The  liquor  is  filtered 
Aroogh  blotting-paper,  and  kept  in  a  close  stopped  phial ; 
ihteeii  or  twenty  drops  of  which  may  be  dropped  into  a 
CbB  ^a«s  of  the  suspected  wine* 

'  If  %  torn  black,  or  even  muddy,  if  its  cokmr  approach 
to  tat  of  a  daric  red,  if  it  has  first  a  sweet,  and  then  an 
9Mi|ent  taste,  it  is  certainly  impregnated  with  some  pre* 
phdoQ  of  lead.  But,  if  the  dark  colour  be  of  a  blue  tinge^ 
Sktpk  ink,  we  suspect  the  wine  to  contain  iron.  Again, 
amBiuenl  of  blackish^gray  eohmr  denotes  copper  or  verdi* 
ptee.  But,  if  the  wine  shows  only  turbid,  with  a  white 
tfimeot,  it  is  certainly  devoid  of  any  metallic  impregna^ 
too. 

Oier  sulphurated  white  wines  produce  very  heating  and 
<l>ngerous  effects,  and  are  easily  detected,  by  putting  in  a 
f^  of  silver,  which  immediately  turns  black  *• 

7.  The  following  miscellaneous  observations,  could  not 
k  included  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads. 

New  wines  are  much  objected  to,  being  liable  to  a  strong 

X  2  degree 


*  8te  Dr  Motleson'i  ObterratioiM,  Code  of  LOTgeritj,  VoL  H.  p.  42.— 
^tUtiotereidogpart  of  the  inquiry,  lee  QuiDcy*!  Lexicon-Mediauny 
^Hooperf  Toce  fFmej  alio,  WilUcb'i  JLectmm  oo  Pin  •ad  Regi^iezi^ 
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degree  of  acescency  when^taken  into  the  stolnach  \  m 
thereby  occasioning  much  flatulency,  and  eructatioot 
acid  matter ;  heartburn  and  violent  pains  in  the  stonUM 
from  spasms,  are  also  often  produced  s  and  the  acid  matl 
by  passing  into  the  intestines,  and  mixing  with  thelile, 
apt  to  occasion  colics,  or  excite  diarrhoeas. 
-  Old  wines,  on  the  other  hand,  though  preferred  by  C4 
noisseurs,  and  though  they  may  be  d^med  mote  pal 
able,  yet  they  are  certainly  not  more  wholesome,  if  ]c< 
beyond  the  time  of  the  fermentation  being  complex 
finished  f.  •  - 

The  gentle  stipticity  in  claret,  renders  it,  on  the 
the  most  wholesome  of  any  strong  liquor  whatsoever; 
be  drank  plentifully  ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  tartar 
tained  in  it,  certainly  prevents  its  relaxing  the  stomachy 
rarifying  the  blood,  so  much  as  other  spirituous  iiq 
But  the  white  wines  agree  better  with  some  bilious 
stitutions,  and  those  subject  to  be  costive  f . 

The  low  and  small  wines  ought  to  be  cautiously 


*  Indeed  wine,  when  converted  into  vinegar  in  the  ttomach,  aMiMi 
turninj^  soon  the  vegetable  portion  of  the  meal  upon  which  it  it  povr^ 
Beddoet's  Hy^^ia,  Vol  II.  p.  51. 

f  Adair*!  Medical  Cautions,  p.  248. — In  Walker's  Mints  to  tWCM 
sumers  of  Wine,  8to.  printed  at  Edinburgh  1 802,  it  it  justly  rcntrkM 
p.  4:>,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  keeping  wine  too  long.  This  it  a 
error  natural  to  the  connoisseurs.  Among  such,  tawny  ftt  wat  ooct 
fasliionable  treat ;  but  nature  and  experience  join  in  teachings  ut,  dbi 
wine,  like  every  other  thing  else,  attains  to  a  certain  sununit  of  perfectkN 
beyond  wliich  its  btate  is  decline ;  and  it  may  be  depended  on,  that  wbe 
tlic  colour  begins  tu  fade,  tiie  true  body  and  best  qualities  are  failing  alti 

I  For»tcr*8  Treatise  of  the  Causes  of  most  Diseases  incident  Co  Hii 
man  Bodies,  and  the  Cure  of  them,  p.  S3G.— Barry  observes,  in  lusTra 
tise  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  p.  438,  that  claret  is  now  to  hmc 
mixed  whh  Spanish  wincf,  that  it  hat  altogether  lost  those  gratcfttl  an 

salutary  qualities  for  which  it  was  so  long  esteemed. 
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^»  as  they  are  too  frequently  impregnated  with  poisonous 

qu^desi  extracted  from  lead,  which  vintners  often  use,  in 

wder  to  prevent  such  wines  from  turning  sour ;  and  thence 

more  mischief  has  arisen,  than  is  generally  observed,  or  tak* 

^Q  notice  of.     It  is  owing  to  these  weak,  but  cheap  wines, 

thus  adulterated,  that  the  lower  class  of  people,  in  the  wine 

cotintries,  have  that  ghastly  and  half-starved  appearance, 

wliich  characterize  them  from  their  richer  neighbours,  and 

tlicie  of  their  own  rank  in  the  northern  nations  *. 

The  following  judicious  rules  are  given  by  Galen,  re* 

wine  for  those  in  advanced  life : 

That  wine  is  best  for  old  people,  which  is  strong  and 

dc ;  it  should  be  strong,  in  order  to  difiiise  a  proper 

beat  over  their  cold  limbs,  and  diuretic,  to  carry  off  any 

Superfluous  serosities,  which,  by  remaining  in  the  body, 

mig^  become  injurious  to  their  health.    They  should^ 

therefore,  chuse  their  vrine  of  a  light  thin  body,  because 

such  is  commonly  diuretic,  and  of  a  pale  or  yellow  colour, 

hecause  such  is  the  strongest;  and  should  abstain  from 

thick,  black,  or  astringent  wines,  because  they  are  apt  to 

<^au8e  obstructions  in  the  bowels.     Nor,  indeed,  is  sweet 

^ine  good  for  old  men,  unless  they  are  very  lean,  and  upon 

that  account  require  rich  wines  to  nourish  ihcm ;  but  then 

they  should  be  of  the  generous,  pale,  or  yellow  kind  *. 

Wine,  says  Plutarch,  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  drinks, 
the  pleasantest  physic  in  the  world,  and  yields  the  most  de- 
licious haut'gotttf  if  it  be  drank  in  a  time  when  it  is  more 
Wasonable  than   water.     Water,  not   only  mingled  with 

X  3  wine, 

•  Falk's  Guardian  of  Health,  p.  146. 

t  Code  of  Longevity,  VoL  II.  p.  144. — It  is  particularly  necrssary  for 
old  people  to  be  attentive  to  the  wine  they  drink.  Cornaro  found  hit 
strength  declining,  when  the  wine  he  commonly  made  use  of,  began  to  be 
depraved,  and  to  want  its  usual  spirit. 
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\iHne,  but  if  it  be  drunk  by  itself,  between  wine  and 
mixed  together,  it  nukes  the  mingled  wine  the  lest  hoi 
ful.  We  should  accustom  ourselves,  therefore,  in  our  ilM 
to  drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  water,  which  will  aUaj  ft 
strength  of  the  wine,  and  make  drinking  of  water  £uiuB 
to  our  body,  that  ad,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  may  not 
looked  on  as  a  stranger,  and  we  be  ofiended  at  it  *• 

It  was  formerly  observed  by  Hippocrates,  that  wine*  < 
luted  with  water,Js  more  friendly  to  the  head,  breast^  a: 
urinary  passages  4  but  wine  alone,  or  mixed  with  ite 
little  water,  agrees  best  with  the  stomach  and  bowebf* 

It  will  hardly  be  credited,  in  modem  times,  but  it  Mi 
fact,  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  ancients  mixed  m 
water  in  their  wines.  Hippocrates  mentions  that  practi^ 
as  not  unusual  in  his  time ;  and  Cato  recommends  that  tl 
sea  water  should  be  taken  up  at  a  great  distance  from  ti 
land,  and  kept  in  a  cask  for  some  time,  until  it  was  moi 
depurated.  This  saline  mixture  certainly  contributed  I 
attenuate  the  viscidity  of  these  strong  wines ;  to  pievei 
their  disposition  to  a  putrid  state ;  and  to  depurate  thei 
more  freely  from  lees  J.  Dioscoridcs  says,  that  wines  ai 
prepared  with  sea  water  in  different  ways  ;  for  some,  io 
mediately  after  gleaning  the  grapes,  mix  sea  water  wil 
them  i  others  expose  them  to  the  sun,  and  thus  tread  thei 
adding  sea  water  *,  others,  again,  make  the  grapes  into  n 
sins,  and  macerate  them  in  vessels  witli  sea  water,  and  thi 
tread  and  press  them.  Wine  made  in  tliis  way  is  sweet 
but  thcfe  are  others  prepared  of  a  more  austere  taste  $• 

Fitf 


•  Ctxlc  of  Longevity,  Vol.  H.  p.  124. 

t  Code  of  Loogevity,  VoL  II.  p.  £6. 

t  Barry  on  t\\c  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  p.  55  and  5« 

5  Di#Korides,  iJb.  V.  c,  SOI. 
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TUnj  tells  as,  that  the  properties  of  this  wine,  were  first 

atcddentally  discovered,  by  a  servant  stealing  some  wine^ 

and  filling  up  the  vessel  with  sea  water,  which  turned  out 

of  superior  quality  *•    And  in  another  part,  he  informs  us^ 

thai  the  sea  water  mingled  thereMrith,  was  sometimes  su« 

pentitiously  fetched  from  the  deepest  ocean  f. 

The  ancients  had  a  mode  of  making  their  wines  thicker, 
or  more  inspissated  than  the  moderns  %.  These  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  called  extracts j  rather  than  liquids,  for  they  could 
not  be  taken,  without  being  considerably  diluted  by  water, 
to  give  them  a  proper  degree  of  fluidity,  as  common  drink. 
lie  Maronian  wine  was  so  much  distinguished  for  its  su^ 
perior  strength,  that,  according  to  Homer,  it  required  twen- 
ty parts  of  water  to  dilute  it  properly. 

Such  were  the  wines,  to  quench  whose  fenreot  steam^ 
Scarce  twenty  measures  from  the  liTing  stream. 
To  cool  one  cup  sufficed.— i*^/i  Odyuey^  Boti  IX. 

l^ppocrates  assigns  the  same  proportion  of  water  to  the 
Tkasian  wine  J.  The  rate  however  varied.  It  was  some- 
^***ies  only  double  the  quantity  of  water  to  that  of  wine, 
sometimes  three  parts  of  water,  and  two  of  wine ;  but  those 
"^ho  were  devoted  to  Bacchus^  preferred  five  parts  of  pure 
'^ine,  and  two  of  water,  though  it  soon  made  them  furious 
*^ke  the  Bacchanals.  Some  of  the  wines  of  the  ancients 
'^'^re  so  weak,  by  nature,  as  to  be  called  *"«f«s  aqueous,  or 

X  4f  watery 

•  Nat  Hist.  Lib.  XIV.  c.  8. 
t  Lib.  XIX.  c.  20. 

♦  The  thickest  wines,  in  modem  times,  'arc  those  of  Hungary.     They 
***€  made   of  the  juice  which  exudes,  without  prciturc,  from  very  rip« 

S  Ub.  II.  Dc  Morbis,  112  fine. 
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«ratery  wine ;  to  them  no  addition  of  water  waa  neo 

e»ry*. 

"    The  ancients  had  a  custom  also,  of  cooling  their 

«irith  snow.     Xenophon  says'  it  was  necessary  to  procimst 

tnow,  to  cool  their  wines  in  summer,  which  otherwise  couidd 

not  be  drank  with  any  pleasure.     The  mixture  of  hot 

ter  of  the  purest  kind,  with  wine,  and  in  a  just  proportS* 

to  its  strength,  and  afterwards  cooling  both  in  snow, 

a  most  elegant  and  salutary  preparation,  for  it  it  '^r^ 

known,  that  boiling  water,  immersed  in  snow,  will  sooner 

acquire  an  exquhiu  degree  ofcMnfssj  than  when  inuneiscd 

in  its  common  cold  state  f • 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  that  complete 
iience  from  wine,  ought  not  to  be  established  as  a 
rule.    To  many  constitutions,  it  proves  evidently  huitfi^^^ 
but,  to  others,  it  is  the  most  l^neficial  means  of  restoci^*S 
health  and  strength  tha^  has  hitherto  been  discovered: 
pcriencc  is  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  surest  guide  %. 

In  regard  to  the  various  sorts  of  liquids  connected 
wine,  they  may  be  considered  under  the  following 
namely,  wine  and  water,  negus,  and  what  is  known  un 
the  name  of  cup.     Vinegar  and  water  also  may  be  treat 


•  Barry  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  p.  ZQ2. 

\  Barry  on  the  Wines  of  the  Anclenti,  p.  169. — It  \%  a  curious 
that  the  ancients  were  at  first  accustomed  to  put  snow  and  ice  uiH  lJ»  ^^ 
wines,  but  they  were  thus  vitiated  by  all  the  impurities  therein  coiit»^    * 
ed.      Nero  invented,  however,  a  mode  of  immersing  the  Tessd,  '"^ 
contained  the  wine  u.lxcd  with  boiled  water,  into  snow,  by  which 
it  quickly  received  a  peculiar  pure,  equal,  and  intense  de^ee  of  coldni 
Pliny  says,  that  Kero  valued  himself  more  on  this  improvement  in  luxt**!^ 
than  Auj^ustus  did  for  all  the  cncoura^^cment  he  luid  given  to  the  fine  X^ 
Barry  on  Wines,  p.  1 J7.  Lib.  .'Jl. 

I  Code  of  J.onj^evlry,  Vol.  II.  App.  p.  II. 
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of  under  this  general  head^  as  the  best  vinegar  is  produced 
lirooi  wine. 

Wine  and  Water  *.    Even  those  who  recommend  water 
ts  die  best  of  liquids,  must  admit,  that  in  many  situations 
it  cannot  be  had  of  a  good  quality,  and  that  little  attention 
is  pud  to  its  improvement.     To  correct  the  defects  of 
vater,  the  celebrated  Sydenham,  who  found  water  alone 
cnide  and  pernicious,    recommended  wine,  well  diluted 
«idi  water,  as  a  safe  drink,  particularly  to  those  afflicted 
imh  gouty  complaints  f .     It  is  more  necessary  for  wine 
drinkers,  to  adopt  this  plan  in  England,  than  even  on  the 
continent ;  because  in  wine  countries,  they  have  a  variety 
tf  weak  wines,  which  may  answer  as  a  general  beverage  ; 
vhereas  the  wines  we  import,  are  of  a  strong  quality,  and 
comeqacntly  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  common  drink,  with- 
cotbeing diluted  with  water.  Itis  proper  toremark,  however, 
tbit  die  same  quantity  of  wine,  when  diluted,  intoxicates 
ioonerthan  the  same  quantity,  drank  in  the  same  time,  with- 
^xittkat  dilution.     This  is  a  common  observation  of  drink- 
er and  it  is  accounted  for  in  this  way ;  that  the  wine, 
br  dilution,  is  applied  to  a  larger  surface  in  the  stomach, 
^  hence  causes  a  quicker  difRision  over  the  system ; 
Iwt  though  wine  thus  diluted,  sooner  intoxicates,  yet  the 
tfects  are  sooner  over  %, 

Nigus. 

*  Mixing  wine  and  water  was  a  favourite  practice  among  the  ancienti. 

Baee  Baccbut  was  called  Xrttitt,  because  he  first  introduced  it ;  having 

fi^gfit  a  certain  king  of  Athens  to  dilute  his  wine  with  water ;  men  who, 

A^vgh  drinking,  staggered  before,  by  mixing  water  with  their  wine 

ll^lpB  CO  go  iCraight.     It  is  also  said,  in  ancient  mytliology,  that  the  jolly 

gpd  WM  educated  by  the  naides,  or  the  nymphs  of  the  rivers  and  foun- 

(;  implyiiigy  that  men  ought  thence  to  learn  to  dilute  their  wine  with 


f  SwBD*!  Sydenham,  p.  472. 

I  On  the  same  principle,  wines  which  provoke  urine  soonest,  more 
^pBckly  occasion  intoxication. 
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souice^  being  a  portable  article.    Vinegar,  {iroperly  dU 

luted  with  water,  is  well  calculated  for  abating  thirst, 

for  furnishing    perspirable  matter,    and   thereby   cooW 

ang  A^  body ;  and  it  has  also  this  advantage,  that  k  may 

be  drank  a  little  wanned,  without  tasting  unpleasant^ 

Tins  liquor  certainly  does  not  stimulate,    and  thereby 

eiu^  the  person  who  takes  it  to  exert  more  strength  ;  bat^ 

though  exertions  produced  by  stimulating  and  fermented 

Kquors  may  answer  for  a  particular  occasion,  yet,  if  frep 

quendy  used,  they  must  be  injurious  to  the  constitution. 

The  ancients  found  this  beverage  of   singular  servicci 

in  preventing  fevers,  plagues,   and  putrefaction,  and  im 

gtviag  a  stimulus  to  the  water  they  drank,  by  whkh  it  wat 

prermted  from  lodging  in  the  body  *• 

9.  Made  Wines. — ^Nature  having  denied  the  grape  to 
>U>r&fm  countries,  the  inhabitants  thereof,  endeavonr  tp 
v^ske  up  for  this  want,  by  extracting  a  vinous  liquor  finom 
<>ther  substances,  as  #urrants,  raspberriesy  gooadierriesi, 
^^v^ges,  raisins,  bircl^  alder,  and  cowslip  ;  various  receipts 
■^ve  been  published,  for  making  these  kinds  of  wine^  for 
^hich  books  on  cookery  may  be  consulted.  In  the  course 
'^f  the  manufacture,  it  appears,  that  water,  in  difierent  pro- 
portions, is  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients.  It  was  the 
i^hion  among  physicians  formerly,  to  reprobate  home 
*^ade  wines  as  unwholesome,  but  that  can  only  be  the  case, 
^hen  their  fermentation  is  not  well  conducted,  or  when 
4ey  are  made  use  of,  before  they  have  attained  a  proper  age, 
*f  in  these  respects,  they  are  not  exceptionable,  they  arc 
often,  when  made  in  private  families,  preferable  to  foreign 

wines. 


•  Clieync*!  Essay  on  Health,  p.  58 Sec  also  Up$,  de  re  Miliuri  Ro- 

''wn.     Every  Roman  soldier  waa  obliged  to  carry  with  him  a  bottle  of  ▼ine- 
k"»r,  which  G/  Lin  calif  ptocha.     See  also,  Jackion  oa  Fcvcrt,  p.  407. 
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wfnee>  being  at  least,  free  from  adulteration  *.  They  oughl 
to  be  prepared  with  raisins,  instead  of  sugar,  (being  moR 
co<igenial  to  the  nature  of  wine),  and  with  less  water,  and 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  natural  juice  pf  the  fhiiti 
than  is  usually  the  case. 

8.  Cyder^ — The  juice  of  apples,  made  vinous  by  fin^ 
mentation,  is  known  under  the  name  of  cyder,  or  i^jipU  viim* 
It  is  a  wholesome  liquor,  provided  it  is  properly  made^  and 
used  with  moderation.  There  is  a  celebrated  proof  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  cyder,  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon,  who 
«tates,  that  eight  old  people,  some  of  whom  were  near,  and 
6ome  above  a  hundred,  who  drank  nothing  but  cyder  all  ihcii 
lifetime,  and  yet  were  so  strong  at  those  ages,  that  thfl) 
danced  and  hopped  like  young  men.  Cyder  is  sometimes  fer- 
mented and  kept  in  leaden  vessels,  which  produces  pafaifid 
and  dangerous  colics  \  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  aiana* 
facturer,  and  not  of  the  liquor  itself.  If  drank  to  ezctssi  il 
does  not  intoxicate  so  soon  as  win§,  but  the  drunkenaeii 
it  occasions,  lasts  longer,  and  is  4iore  injurious  to  the 
health  f . 

Cyders,  at  the  same  time,  arc  but  ill  fermented,  compar- 
ed to  wines,  and  are  impregnated  with  much  undecompot- 
ed  acid ;  for  the  apple  yields  but  a  small  quantity  of  sac- 
charine matter,  at  least  not  sufficient,  by  its  fermentative 
quality,  to  overcome  the  whole  of  the  malic  acid,  which 
abounds  in  the  fruit,  and  thus  convert  it  into  vinous  spirit  |. 

This 


*  SVf  NislH't  on  Dirt,  p.  118. — Adnlr'«  Medical  Caution*,  p.  248.    Alic 
Im  r««ay  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  4<». 

*  I  emery  on  Foods,  translated  by  Hay,  p.  ri47 — Vabngin  on  Dirt, 
p.  \'\\. 

\  See  Ru5h*i  Inquiry  into  the  Effect*  of  Ardent  Spirit*,  p.  21.     The 
!iic  iruhts  in  »pr:Dif  often  deprive  the  Anuricuxi*  of  their  ap|Ue».    To  ob- 

▼iat« 


ds  objection  might  be  obviated  by  the  addition  of  rzh 
tins,  honey,  or  sugar,  in  moderate  quantities.  In  America^ 
cyder  is  reckoned  perfectly  wholesome.  It  sometimes  dis- 
agrees with  persons  subject  to  the  rheumatism,  but  it  may 
be  made  inoffensive  to  such  people,  by  extinguishing  a  red 
hot  iron  in  it,  or  by  mixing  it  with  water. 

Doctor  Rush  has  given  a  receipt  for  making,  what'  he 
calls  Pomona  wm  from  apples.  It  is  made  by  boiling  down 
t^vo  barrels  of  cyder,  fresh  from  the  press,  into  one,  fer* 
>nenting  it  afterwards  \  and,  if  kept  for  two  or  thteeyears^ 
in  a  iff  cellar,  it  afibrds  a  liquor,  which,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  apple  from  which  the  cyder  is  made,  has  the 
taste  of  Malaga  or  Rhenish  wine*  It  is  a  pleaMAt  drink 
*«*  aumtater,  mixed  with  water. 

Grieat  quantities  of  cyder  are  brought  to  Paris  %  but  a| 
tl^  Mormans  do  not  make  good  keeping  cyder,  it  is*  »-%}»* 
^>cr  drink  there,  being  always  made  in  the  preceding  autaftm^ 
^or  the  Parisians,  who  love  sweets^  it  is  also  mixed  with 
'^oxiey,  &c.  so  as  to  be  a  corrupt  and  unwholesome  be* 


r 


*.  Perry. — ^This  liquor  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
P^ar ;  and,  when  properly  manufactured,  is  an  active  and 
pleasant  liquor,  resembling  much  champaign,  after  it  has 

for 


^*te  this  calamity,  they  give  their  orchards  a  north-we$t  exposure,  so  as 

*o  check  vegetation.     When  they  expect  a  night  of  frost  also,  they  kindle 

*^'>  or  three  large  fires  of  brusli,  or  straw,  to  the  windward  of  the  orch- 

*^«    This  easy  expedient  has  often  preserved  the  fruit,  which  otherwise 

>»ould  have  been  lost.     Ditto. 

•  Pinkcrton*s  Recollections  of  Paris,  Vol.  II.  p.  207. — In  the  Lanca. 
^Wre  Agricultural  Report,  p.  83.  there  is  a  receipt  for  making  cyder  with 
^ey,  10  as  to  produce  a  li^or  of  excellent  quality. 


r*-^  jniiiis*  latt  bc-srcl  complaints,  by  which  many  bve 


.Lr  dns  !£cccr.  when  fresh,  abounds  with  carbonic  acid, 

IT  TTci  2xr.  :r  :?  the  x:iost  useful  diluent  for  labourers,  hs 

.^us;r  c  ^jcfc  :he  bcdv,  jbates  thirst,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

«Tniif»»  r!Cxi-:n:oIr  the  animal  powers.     It  also  affords 

Tscrr  :!C%r:sh--r.i:n:  than  water  with  acids,  or  spirits,  and  is 

xni::-;  r-'en  useful  in  consumptiTc  cases  *. 

5:rail  beer  ou^ht  not  to  hare  an  over  proportion  of  hops, 
Is;  5^uid  be  thorju^hlr  fermented  and  purified,  for  all 
RC!$  dree?  must  rrove  injurious  to  the  animal  srstemt* 

T!^f  cek'bntcd  SyJenh.-m  was  accustomed  to  take  for 
fiHRvr*  J  driUiih:  cf  sr:;!!  boer,  brewed  with  hops,  wMdi 
he  ocf  skkrvxl  i*  lc>^  likoly  to  breed  gravel  or  calcidoal 
Burter.ilidn  :ho  unhorpoJ.  He  also  took  anctlier  drau^ 
whe:i  go*:'j:  :o  ilocp,  in  order  to  dilute  and  cool  the  hot 
ask!  acid  hu-rv^i::^  uV.s:eJ  in  the  kidneys,  which  breed  Ac 
«cne.  A  'j'y:-'  dnuszht  cf  sn'..iil  beer  also,  prerents  bioodf 
«rinc*  if  I'vv'v  to  bo  brv^Ui:h:  on  bv  exercise  %. 

Thcstro'\cv*>t  sp^vies  of  Ix'cr,  is  not  so  much  in  use  now 
»R  fmu-riv,  v'«':'j:  to  the  introduction  of  that  more  fa* 
^-v-^^V  K^v-v^r  o.iiieil  porter.  It  is  sril!,  however,  brew- 
4«  %  HcTV  :ho  -r:  oi'  makii-.g  porter  is  not  known.    Strong 

beer, 


«  •>o\'  »•  1  «\wt:v'..!Ar  klrd  of  bcf-  brtwed  at  Aahburton  in  DrvW 

oti*^  x%H%  »v*K*i  rx^v;  Jar,  ir.il  ihrritcre  krowB  by  ilie  naatd  Atiif 

^  ^  «>.^^  :>  >;-pvo«(c  to  b«  ad  etficacLu*  la  w'oiuuaiptiQiii,  aievti 

v%  ^\  v:«i»v.Mii  of  Health,  p.  US. 

<<«  %^K t  ^  >\iU-xihi?3.  p.  5:rO.     It  l.^t  been  n'nixrkcd,  that  ncuhcr 

.  K*    ^x  v*^^'*  '*  Wrov.r.  oc  the  cr-»:>  of  ibc  l.o:hiana,  or  of  Piflf,  lad 

.»    .si»\n1  to  lie  •v«!\'\\i:j:  ^irvV'itince.     That  a  weak  asd  |to- 

.    ^^^.v*  of  f  i':  '.^'.cr,  \v"..i^!;  X*  I  Vluly  hopped,  seldom  k«pt  lonf, 

H»  »jx.'^  *  .'-.'i    ..-:i»i.  r.:.icj  :!.r  »:wrjrA::  bcvcragv  in  thote£»- 
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Keer,  it  is  ssud)  ought  to  have  six  properties.  1.  A  plea' 
^ant  taste.  2.  Being  clear  and  thin:  3.  Thoroughly  fer^ 
taeoted:  4.  01d»  and  purged  from  dregs.  5.  Of  a  me« 
ilium  strength  %  and,  6.  Made  of  good  material^t  \ 

Strong  beer  is  accounted  more  nutritious  tHstn  winei  and 
inore  lazatitej  and,  in  moderate  quantities,  is  of  service  a$ 
a  iRrholesdme,  refreshing,  and  strengthening  drink. 

^ .  Tlut  qiecies  of  liquor  known  in  England  under  the  name 
of  ptrteTf  15  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and  besidei 
the  ingredients  commonly  used  in  malt  liquors,  other  ar« 
tides  9rc  therein  mixed  f ;  It  certainly  was  some  years  agoi 
oot.onlya  palatable,  but  even  a  wholesome  drink,  and 
wpald  frequently  agree  with  a  weak  stomach,  when  ale 
Wpuld  not.  But  since  such  heavy  duties  have  been  impos-^ 
U  upon  malt  liquor,  it  has  been  greatly  deteriorated,  and 
Cannot  be  so  strongly  recommended  as  it  was  some  years 
4^.  London  porter,  as  formerly  made^  was  certainly 
possessed  of  such  stomachic  and  diuretic  powers,  as  tci 
W^rt  ttj  in  many  cases,  a  preference  over  common  beer 
^nl  a(le«  Being,  however,  strongly  impregnated  with  bitr 
^^n  of  a  narcotic  kind,  it  was  apt  to  induce  drowsiness, 

Y  and 


*  Venoer*t  Via  Recta  ad  Longam  Vitam,  p.  39* 

t  b  a  work»  entitled  Evtrj  Man  hU  own  Brewer,  b^  Samuel  Child»        ^ 
^We  »  an  aecount  of  the  ingredient^  used  in  making  porter,  and  the  pro-        ^^ 
tHUtion  and  capence  of  each;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  all  these 
bgredients,  more  especially  the  more  pernicious  articles,  can  be  cmeti^ 
till  in  making  porter.     Some  of  them,  at  the  cociilus  Indicus,  Sec.  are 
prohibited  to  be  used  by  law. — Accordingly,  ia  a  practical  treatise  on 
lirewing,  printed  anno  180-1,  it  is  asserted,  that,  in  addition  to  Water, 
Buk,  and  hops,  nothing  else  is  necessar\',  to  miikc  good  pdrter,   but 
iiquorice  root,   Spanish  liquorice,    and  coarse  browa  mixed   sug?r  or 
treacle.     Porter  is  made  of  high  dried  malt,  or  ot  malc«  burnt  with  brush- 
wood; the  hops  arc  gcncr;iny  of  an  inferior  quality  to  tiiat  employed ia 
making  Mc, 
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Andt  consequently,  was  improper  wherever  there  is  a  ^ 
dency  to  apoplexy,  or  affections  of  the  head  *•  Poxter  e^ 
Quires  exercise,  and.  should  not  be  drank  too  new.    It  is 

doubtless  more  petfect,  and  more  digestible,  when  maii^ 
rately  stale  f. 

^the  liquor  called  AJe^  was  originally  made  in  England 
of  malt,  barley,  and  yeast,  alone.  We  are  told  by  ope  of 
the  oldest  Englisli  writers  on  medical  subjects,  (Andi[ev9' 
Borde),  that  those  who  put  in  any  other  ingredient,  sogIus« 
ticated  the  liquor.  It  should  never  be  drank  under  five  days 
old.  «  It  is,"  he  says,  "  the  natural  drink  of  art  Englishr 
man,  but  beer,  on  tlie  other  hand,  which  is  made  of  xnalty 
hops,  and  M'ater,  is  the  natural  drink  of  a  Dutchman,  and 
of  late  is  much  used  in  England,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
many  Englishmen  |.** 

There  was  formerly  a  strong  prejudice  against  hops  ixi 
England,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  considered  as  per* 
nicious  weeds.  But  they  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  use*- 
fui  addition  to  malt  liquors.  Without  hops,  or  some  such 
ingredient,  we  must  always  drink  our  malt  liquors,  either 
new  and  ropy,  or  old  and  sour ;  hops  also  are  useful,  fof 
the  purpose  of  making  the  liquor  light  and  well  flavoured  t 
and  witliout  that  ingredient,  malt  liquor  would  possess  ^ 
clammy  sweetness,  or  would  soon  turn  sour  and  v^id* 
It  is  the  hops  that  preserve  malt  liquor,  strengthen  the 

stomadi 


•  Practical  Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Alimentafui,  Vol.  t  p.  103. 
I  Xcunomy  of  Health,  or  a  Medical  £uay,  p.  39. 

4  B^ce  Aikcn*s  Blugraphieal  Memoirt  of  Medicine  in  Great  BnUhif 
p.  5^.  Jh  the  same  work,  notice  is  taken  of  an  old  practice  in  Englad,  of 
drinking  a  large  drau^Iit  of  ale,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  for  the 
bJMeiit  of  the  eyes,  which  is  justlv  reprobated. 

Hart,  in  his  Diet  of  the  Diseased,  p.  125,  also  states,  that  ale  Was 
Wev^  without  liops.  Put  probably  \Yorm'wood,  ground  ivy,  or  some 
oiher  bitter  was  mixed  with  it. 
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tftcAnachj  and  dissolve  the  viscid  phlegm.  Hie  additidn 
of  hops  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  flatulence  and  diarrhoea^ 
'which  is  apt  to  occur  where  they  are  not  used.  Indeed 
lu^^'are  not  only  of  use  for  enabling  malt  liquors  to  be 
kept  to  a  proper  age,  but,  by  some  author^j  have  been 
sttbngly  recommended  for  their  medicinal  viriue'Sf  possess^ 
ing  grateful  bitterness,  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and  he- 
***g  very  serviceable  to  digestion  *. 

'  According  to  Sydenham,  small  beer  brewed  with  hops^ 
cftight  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  has  none,  though  uxi-» 
iKipped  small  beer,  is  smoother  and  softer,  and  hence  better 
Suited  to  bHng  away  the  stone  from  the  kidneys  $  yet  that 
whidi  is  brewed  with  hops,  on  account  of  the  slight  stip^ 
utdty  It  receives  from  the  hopj  is  less  apt  to  breed  gravelly 
^ot^  calculous  matter,  than  that  which  has  none^  as  being 
i*wre  viscid  and  slimy  fi 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  even  ale  should 
V  last  be-  brewed  with  hops;  but  having  a  less  quantity 

Y2  of 

•  /      .  •        -  •     •       ■  •  "      -'  •  '      •. .  ^ 

* 

*  Curtfcs's  Essay  on  the  Preservation  and  Recovery  of  Health,  p.  69. 

1"   Respectable  authorities,  however,  are  not  wanting^  who  object  to 
^^  use  of  hops.     The  celebrated  Darwin  remarks',  that  a  continued  use 
^  bitter  medicine?;  as  df  Portlauid*s  Powder,  or  of  the  Bark,  is  suppoiod 
to  induce  apo{)lcxy,  or  other  fatal  diiicases.     Hence,  it  would  appear^ 
^^ai  the  daily  use  of  hop'inoUr  malt  liqiior  must  add  to  the  noxious  quality 
^f  the  ipirit  in  it ;  and^whcrt  taken  to  excess,  must  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  disorders.      Zoonomia,  Vol.  II.  p.  7^5.     Dr  Folic 
^]f  observes,  (Guardian  of  Health,  p.  117),  that  hops  aiTcct  thd  nutritive 
Qualities  of  malt  liquor;  and  though  the  additional  bitters  may  irritlte  the 
di^tivc  powers,  yet,  from  their  Biniilitude  to  bile,  and  a  propensity  to 
alcalesccncy,  they  mu>>t  make  malt  liquors  in  general  hazardous,  except 
to  labouring  people,  to  whom  the  celebrated  porter  is  a  suitable  drink. 
Sir.  William  I'euiple  prefers  ale-hoof,  or  ground-ivy,  to  hops.     See  Code, 
VoL  IV.  p.  355.      An  old  physician,  on  the  contrary,  contends,  that  hopi 
nuke  beer  ai  kind  of  medicinal  drink,  greatly  tendincj  to  remove  obstruct 
uoMy  j-.nd  to  cleanse  the  blood  from  ;4il  its  corrupt  humour;.      VciBAdr's 
VJB  Ri-crta  ad  VLt:ini  I.cri<jam,  p.  i3t^. 


of  that  ingredient,  it  lies  heavier  on  the  fltoxtaac^ ;  .heftti 
more  attention  ought  to  he  pai4  to  its. age  and  fineness  bf 
fore  it  is  made  use  ofw 

Formerly^  they  seem  to  hate  paid  xttore  att^tion  to  th 
brewing  of  ale,  than  at  present)  In  order  to  have  it  ptogp 
hf  prepared,  it  was  directed,  that  the  liquor  in  which  A 
malt  was  iafused^  should  not  be  hoiled»  but  the  lirater.ilif^ 
boiling  hot ;  nor  should  tlie  h^s  be  put  into  boiling  watp 
tn  that  way,  only  the  finest  and  most  valuable  part9>  bpd 
of  the  malt  and  of  the  hops,  #ef e  extracted.  It  is  by  airci 
boiling,  that  beer  heats  the  body  more  tha».^Ie|  f/fj^ 
though  (he  Uquor  may  keep  longer,^  it  is  not  so  wk^ 
some**  ..      ..;^  ,j 

. .  The  best  ale  is  now  made  from  fine  pale  ttahfp^jmk 
ynik  hops  of  the  finest  quality ;  it  is  more  nutrifeioua  ^ 
beer  or  potter,  as  the  malt  used,  in  the  manufacture  14^ 
burnt.  .  .^ 

.  Hie  best  ales  are  certain^  more  Nutritious  i&aa  been:  .9 
porter  t,  but  have  a  feverish  ten Jcncy,  ami  arc  impnop^ 
for  weak  stomaclis  %.  The^  ought  only  to  be  taken,  t&ere 
fore,  in  small  quantities,  by  valetudinary,  sedentary,  studiqj^ 
or  contemplative  people.  At  the  same  time,  good  ajl^^  i 
not  sophisticated,  welt  fermented,  and  not  too  hoppy^^^j 
prov)^  as  beneficial  towards  a  good  chylifaction,  as  an  eq||9 
slurc  of  wine,  but  it  equally  requires  moderation. 

Ale  shoul  1  sparkle  in  a  glass,  but  tlic  smaller  the  bub 
blcs  the  better. 

;  I 

•  Tryon'i  Way  to  Health,  p.  1 16. 

f  When  the  malt  is  ileodcrly  dried,  the  ale  it  ^ale ;  or  irram,  whtafb 
malt  is  mo^  itn»ted ;  or  amSer,  wheu  the  two  sorts  of  malt  arc  mixod  to 
gcther. 

I  Falk**  Guardi^A  of  Healih,  p.  MS. 


Itt  b  observed,  that  new  ale  is  the  most  nutritive ;  hence 
tipplers  maybe  said,  with  Boniface,  to  cat,  as  well  as  to 
4drink  dicir  ale  •,  but  old  a}e  19  the  most  intoxicating  *• 

'  ^JPurl  is  a  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor,  in  which  wotm* 
wood  and  othet  aromatic  bitters  are  infused.  It  is  not 
Much'  In  use  at  present,  and  is  reckoned  Tcry  unwhoiesbmc^ 
Z^inkfciT  bf  purl  9re  peculiarly  lisd>l^  to  apoplexy  And 

ilfMi  !r  properly  a  German  liqnon  It  is  made  of  yr%* 
>5xatai  ^bfts  of  grain,'inthe  following  prbportions  i  To  a^en 
tWtiAels'of  wheaten  malt^  add  one  bushel  bf  oatineaU  one 
tioiliel  of  gronnd  beans,  and  a  rafiety  of  other  vfticlee, 
u  the  tops  of  fir,  wild  thyme,  &c.  &c.  also  ten  new  hid 
cgjgs.  Tlttse  articles  oi^ht  to  be  infused  in  sixty^three 
Ifj^Uohs  of  Water  boiled  down  to  fortyKsne^  The  English 
tede  of  making  this  sort  of  liquor  difiers  coo8idend>ly. 
^t  on  the  whole,  as  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  wholes 
I^At  beverage^  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  more  at 

3.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  species  of  liquid*  food 
M^  next  to  be  considered. 

Malt  liquors  form  the  proper  wine  of  this  country ;  and, 
if  deprived  of  their  fixed  air,  and  well  hopped,  they  are 
both  nourislung  and  wliolesome  l.    In  these  liquors  there 

Y  :J  are 


*  It  is  uid  th»t  the  word  ale  is  derived  from  ffh^  to  m>uris«i. 

Dr  Cheyne  remarks  that  a  weak  ^tomarh  can  .-^s  readily,  and  with  le^ 
pjin,  digtst  pork  and  pease  soup,  as  Yorkshire  or  Nottingham  ale.  lliey 
make,  he  says  excellent  bird-lime;  and,  when  simmered  some  lime  cn;cr  a 
j^mie  fire,  make  tiie  most  sticking  zud  the  best  plaster  for  old  straius, 
that  «an  be  contrived.     Chei'ne's  Essay  on  Health,  p.  Ga 

His  antagonist,  Strother,  observes,  in  reply,  that  all  £>r2iraceoHS  sub- 
jtanceft  will  do  the  same.     Strother  on  Health,  p.  T'J. 

f  Trotter  on  Drunkenness,  p.  3R.  S9. 

\  'I  urabuU's  Medical  Works,  p.  lOj. 
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aro  abundance  of  cmulf^cnt  nutritious  particles,  trhicltf^ 
elisily  converted  into  the  condition  of  solids,  and  are  ab 
to  afford  us  flesh  as  well  as  dilution.  Indeed,  malt  liquoi 
properly  prepared,  are  so  balsamic  and  nourishingy  *th 
tbey  often  niake  up  for  the  scarcity  and  coarseness  of  tl 
meal. 

Different  sorts  of  malt  liquors  are  used. for  diirerent]iil 
poses.  Small  beer,  if  made  from  the  first  of  the  malt,-\(^i 
a  moderate  proportion  of  hops,  and  not  kept  tooJong^fis 
useful  drink  at  meals  ps  a  diluent ;  and  the  strongiel^'  acfti 
as  beor,  ale,  and  porter,  provided  they  be  not  tdo  atriki 
nre  wholesome,  refreshing,  and  strengthening  drinks  ;  % 
are  of  so  nutritious  a  nature,  that  they  $inft  best  cahndbt 
for  persons  who  lead  a  busy,  acAve,  and  kiborious  lifeytfaj 
for  the  indolent  and  nervous.  ■  ■  *  l^ 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  thoee  who  drink  on 
liquors,  are  stronger  than  those  who  drink  wine ;  asd* 
those  who  arc  trained  to  boxing,  and  other  athletic  m 
rises,  old  home-brewed  beer  is  particularly  recommendc 
drawn  from  the  cask,  and  not  bottled.  "  '  .*" 

Malt  liquors  have  also  been  found  of  sen'tce,  as**a  inei 
cine,  in  the  typhus  ftj^-cr,  and  other  disorders.  Twirf 
three  English  pints  of  strong  beer,  have  been  given  in  a  A 
for  the  typhus  ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  sick  were  the  b< 
proofs  of  its  efu'cts.  They  all  agreed,  that  it  did  them  mo 
good  than  any  thing.  It  lias  also  bc?en  found,  thi^.t  bottl 
porter  is  one  of  tlu»  bof*  in^rrilioiits  In  tl:o  di-.  I  rf  convalc 
cent  soIc'.icTS,  anl  rcvcr  fullcj  to  strcn^iuoa  thcin  quick 
for  duty  *. 

Avnou^  otli'^r  adv.'.r.trijrc^  tli.^t  ?nalt  liquors  have  ov 
v.'i:K\  arc  tlic  folloviiii'  :  ii:..t  tlicv  tan  lie  in.idc  jlI  vario 

seaso: 


■   T'Cttr*.  A'txi'c'r.j  Njuti'iv,  Vul.  I.   j».  C?1, 


reasons  of  tbe  year^  and  not  merely  at  one  annual  vintage  | 
that  they  are  of  a  more  laxative  nature  \  that  they  may  h^ 
used  with  great  advantage  at  sea,  against  that  great  enemy 
of  the  mariner,  the  scurvy ;  and  they  have  over  plain  wsu 
ter  this  superiority,  that  the  water  thus  taken  is  boiled,  an4 
lience  freed  frcxn  many  noxious  ingredients  -which  may  be 
found  in  "iplain  water,  but  which,  being  mixed  with  (he 
4vegs  of  the  malt  liquor,  and  thrown  away,  are  thus  ex« 
eluded  from  the  body.  - 

So  much  are  those  accustomed^to  this  liquor,  impressed 

"vvitli  these  ideasy  that*  Jackson,  the  celebrated  trainer^  af«: 

&qaSy  if  any  person  accustomed  to  drink  wine,  would  but 

try  malt  liquor  for  a  month,  he  would  find  himself  much 

die  bett^  for  it,  and  would  soon  take  to  the  one,  and  aban^ 

Aon  die  other. 

Vf.4^  lina. species  of  drink,  however,  has  many  objcctioni 
inrged  against  it. 

■«  -Galen  and  Dioscorides,  two  celebrated  ancient  pfaysi« 
fiais,.  condemn  malt  liquors  as  unwholesome  *.  But  it  is 
probable,  t!hut  in  ancient  times,  they  were  not  much  ao> 
qusunteS  with  the  art  of  preparing  them,  in  tlie  best  manner. 
It  is  objected  to  the  use  of  tliose  liquors,  that  they  have 
"*  tendency  to  produce  corpulency  ^  and  it  cannot  be  do- 
tted, that  strong  ale  or  beer,  when  taken  in  great  quanti- 
*^e8,  without  a  sufficient  proportion  of  exercise,  must  ren- 
^^T  a  man  fat  and  unwieldy  f.     Without  labour,  or  excr- 

Y  4  cise 


'  Galen,  Lib.  VI.    Sump.  Medic.  Dios.  I.ili.  IT.  cap.  80,  and  82. — Malt 
'iqaors  are  called  by  this  author,  Zythum  et  Curnii. 

t  The  drinking  of  beer  absolutely  requires  exercise;  and  it  is  kiiown^ 
™  a  person  who  u»cd  to  drink  three  Englisli  quarts  o£  porter  a-day. 
vithout  exercise,  his  mind  at  the  same  time  constantly  applying,  from  ex- 
cess of  study,  and  the  porter  he  took,  he  brought  en  an  obstinate  diabcie' 
— Valaugin  oo  Diet,  p.  13L 
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^wik^QoMtm^  howerer,  ther^  nnst  he  4  prqndice  agrani 
4m  lii|ii0r<;  the  same  |>iiiis  in  $Mbm  takek  in  tbe  ttnnim 
^Ktuie  of  tt$  aady  iiifieed»  owing  to  the  hcfat  of  the  c&i 
aUBf  k  is  unpoittble  to  make  it  in  general  ab  good,    ' 

The  Ust  otqection  to  mak  liqiiora  ist  ^atit  is  naiSk 
jMif  iflgiuJtiMn  4o  tbe  heakl^  to  be  in^  widi  al^or 

ims^0ff0nUf  tbKl  ^mh  wine»  the  efiects  of  Ae  &hatfcli 
lenger^  than  that  prpilnced  by  tty^odierkiiiid'of 


(XHM'^hole^  ho»efer,  it  would  apfpnr,  Aat  the  dbk 
jpMiM  40  mak  fiqndr,  ate  more  levelled  at  the  abtac^ 
Ibi  Qie-pfdper  iMe  of  that  article. 

Ik-On  die  subject  of  malt  liquorSf  theiie  are  many  ttiisB' 
ffHaiipm  obtenradbns>  whieh  cooU  not  be  comprdi»3e3 
isto'sny-.pectfiar  head» .  ^  . 

i  Hdt'li^iKyrs  are  a  nsefiil  species  of  drink  to  tUe'wes£y 
flMmif  and  id>orious»  provided  diej  are  not  Vcfty  subject 
f^tMencff  not  troubled  with  diseases  of  the  breait^ 
lAiiMqe  ulso  recommended  to  wet  nurses.  Tbe  s^eet 
MlS-'aie  certainly  nouri^ng,  but  the  bittei^  soits  are 
iw^thtmag  riso»  being,  beiiefidal  in- a  weak  state  of  di- 
gestion I  and  those  who  lite  chiefly  on  vegetable  dietj  aftd 
^Nbstf'SlDinachs  are  weak  or  impaired,  may  be  gteiitlyin- 
y^o^tt^  by  a  moderate  use  of  strong,  and  bitter  malt  li- 
4tMiSr*fi|t  purpose  which  tbe  common  table  beer  cannot  an<4 
«wcr. 

-The  qualities  and  effects  of  beer,  depend  greatly  upon 
Ae  particular  kind  of  com ;  the  method  of  m;dring  it ;  the 
9>!knticy  of  malt ;  the  quality  of  the  wat^  ^  the  particular 

kind 


*  Itn  aaJd,  that  hogs  and  poultry  fed  at  dittnierrei,  ar6  »o  diseased^ 
teif  they  were  killed  at  a  certsm  period^  their  flesh  would  be  unfit  to 
^  But  thk  u  owing  to  their  want  of  fresh  air  and  eiercise,  aad>  their 
^Z  ^oiost  entirely  lied  oa  the  dregs,  or  refuse  of  the  distillery. 


kind  of  atomiatic  bitters  put  in  to  preserre  it ;  and  the  mode 
of  brewings  which  varies  considerably  in  different  coontnMi 
and  even  in  the  same  town  or  street*.    • 

When  a  full  and  complete  fermentation  takes  phoei  dbe 
viscid  or  nutritious  particles  in  malt  liquors  are  i5onvened 
into  spirituous,  and  the  liquor  becomes  more  stimulant  tnd 
intoxicating,  but  less  nourishing,  and  less  viscid.  In  Eif* 
land,  malt  liquors- arc,  in. general, properly  fermented;  and 
when  intended  for  warm  climates,  the  grain  is  twice  huhIin 
ed,  and  twice  boiled.  In  German  ales,  on  the  contraji 
little  i)r.n»  fermentation  is  permitted  to  takeplace;  and  is 
the  Dantzick  black  beer,  in  particular^  only  a  half -fenKiii 
tattos  is  allowed. 
J  jMalMiquoos  are  drank  either  from  the  cask,  or  botded^ 

'In  tlic  first  state,  containing  but  a  small  proportion c( 
fixed/ atrV  it  agrees  better  with  the  stomach,  and  does  fxt 
subject  it  to  flatulence  and  eructation ;  but  bottled  pcff^ 
tcr  or  beer,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  advantages,  being 
better  calculated  to  allay  thirst,  and  being  useful  ifk  putrid 
habitsr|-«  .      ;  V  -v 

"Wholesome  beer  should  be  clear  and  limpid,  and  not 
heady.  The  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  nature  of  wine, 
the  better.  When  it  foams  much,  and  makes  a  headi  si 
it  is  called,  it  is  a  sign  that  it  has  been  imperfectly  feraun^* 
fid,  or  that  improper  ingredients  have  been  mixed  withiti 
and,  consequently,  that  it  must  be  unwholesome.    > 

Ale  and  porter  of  the  best  quality  will,  if  properly  ms* 
naged,  keep  twenty  years  sound.    But  all  fermented  K* 


■  -»•  Vafaagin*t  Treptiie  on  Diet,  p.  1 26.— See  also,  Hart'a  Diet  of  the  Di»' 
fBied,  p.  1S5  5  where  a  variety  of  other  particulars  arc  adverted  to. 

t  ThffV  is  mucb  nicety  in  bottling  and  the  treatment  afterwards,  as  to 
'  '    tee  Nitbet  on  Diet,  p.  Sia 
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i  I 


Tlie  best  tune  of  the  year,  for  brewing  good  beer,  is  in 
oold  weather.  '  • 

The  malt  liquors,  however,  even  in  this  country,  do.  not 

undergo  so  complete  a  fermentation,  as  the  product  of  the 

grape  in  wanner  latitudes.    It  is,  therefore,  apt  to  disorder 

the  .stomach  by  a  slight  fermentation  afterwards  in^.tfat 

body^'aTprocessi  that  persons  of  weak  digestive  organs,  can«> 

not  aufier  without  inueb  pain  ^. 

'-  As'small  beer  is  ^pt^to  become  soiir  in  warm  weather^ 

ia  i(»<room  a  pleasant  .beer  may  be  made,'  by  adding  to  % 

Wtk  of  porter,  ten  quarts  of  water,  and  a  pound  of  limw 

tagai:,  or  n-  pint  of'  mcrfasses;    After  they  have  been  wieU 

Bused,  pour  the  Uquor  into  bottles,  and  place  them,  loosely 

coxked,  in  a  cool  cellar.    In  two  or  three  days,  it  wilMie 

fit  for  use.     A  spoonful  of  ginger,  added  to  the  mixture, 

raiders  it  more  lively,  and  agreeable  to  ti^  tastef.    This 

^i^t  b^  adopted  in  tlie  navy  instead  of  ^fog^  :•* 

Matt  liquors,  'on  the  wholes  being  so  well  calculated  for 

tbc  people  of  this  country,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  circum* 

stance,  tliat  the  pressure  of  taxation,  should  prevent  their 

being  made  of  such  wholesome  materials,  and  in  so  skilful 

a  inanner,  as  was  formerly  the  case.     It  is  rare  that  one 

meets  with  pure  unadulterated  malt  liquor,  except  in  the. 

houses  of  old  English  families,  where  one  sometimes  par* 

takes  of  that  rral  bar/ty  ivine,  that  was  formerly  the  boast 

i^  England. 

6.  Sj:ruce  Bar. — ^This  article  is  made  from  a  decoction 

of 


*  Trotter's  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  38. 

f  F.usVs  Inquiry  into  the  Eflftcts  of  Ardcnj  Spirit*,  p.  22* 


oF  At  spruce  fiT.  It  is  a  powerful  diuretic  and  a 
butic,  but  it  is  too  cold  for  some  consrimtions.  Coi^i 
irig  a  large  «[uanuTy  of  fixed  air,  it  is  highly  refrcshinf^ ' 
eummer,  and  sits  easy  on  the  most  debilitated  litomid 
bur,  bom  iu  peculiar  flavour,  it  is  duagreeable  to  thp'tu 
of  many. 

Spruce  b«T  doM  not  require  any  malt  tii^nor  to  be  mt 
ed  with  it,  as  some  imagine  from  its  namo.  The  fbllowii 
(£  oneiDode  of  making  it. — Take  cf  ^/nUn  )(>  gallont,  c 
boil  the  half  of  it  -,  put  the  water  thns  boited,  while  in  (• 
hew,  to  the  Tescrred  cold  part,  which  shontd  he  previn'tt 
put  into-  a  biimcl  or  other  vessel  j  then  add  16  pmmilf 
treacle  or  molasses,  with  a  few  tabic  spoonfuls  of  the  i 
■enceof  spruce,  stirring  the  w-liolewcll  together;  add  hi 
a  pint  of  yeast,  and  keep  it  iu  a  temperate  situation,  «-i 
the  bung  liole  openfor  two  da^s,  till  the  fcrmentationr 
abated.  Theit  close  it  up,  or  botrie  it  off,  and  it  vKD 
fit  for  being  drank  in  a  few  days  afierwardi.  ii  ij^potn 
ful  antiscorbutic,  and  very  useful  in  long  voya^t ;  anl» 
means  of  Uie  essence,  it  can  be  prepared  with  IhdetfJ 
culty,  in  places  where  the  spruce  hr  itself  nmor  be  gnc 


I.Hanty  Lii}uert, — That  useful  article  honry;  }i    t 
TOiiy  of  importance  as  food,  bnt  is  nt»p  eTtretnHimtgdd 
from  the  liquors  whith  may  be  mnde  from  it.     !%«»  a 
commonly  known  under  three  name*, —  I.  Hviiromcl. 
Mevl ;  and,  !t.  Mcifacglin. 

Hydrotncl  is  mnde  by  bctilinf;  bon«f  wiii 
addition  of  aromatics,  as  cinnamon,  ginger,  i,„i,,,i^:,,  - 
etom,  without  subjecting  it  lo  fcrmcatation  \  conscquen 
Ift  it  ilocs  not,  strictly  speaking,  come  under  the  hud  < 
fermmt^d  tiquot;,  but  it  .was  not  worth  w]ul$  to  Kptfil 
it  &om  ihp  otltcr  torts  of  Ii<]ui(l3  made  with  boMr.  1 
may  be  Ui-cJ  as  tabic  beer  for  common  dtink, 


Head  ii.made  in  the  same  manner^  but  is  subjected  tit 
Cezmentation,  by  the  addition  of  yeasty  whence  it  obtains  a 
Unas  quality.  When  kept  to  a  proper  age,(  it  becomes 
clc^r^  fine^  and  has  a  pleasant  taste.  It  is  consideted  aa 
patticiilarly  uteful  in  nenToos  casesy  being  a  powerful  cot« 
diali  and  approaching,  in  its  nature^  to  the  wines  of  Spain 
aqd Portugal;  though  it  difiers  from  them  in  possessing^ 
alo^g  with  its  stimulantf  a  nourishiiig  quality.  It  formsy 
^l^refore^  the  most  propet  drink  for  the  aged  and  infirm^ 
Wl  is  also  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the  winter  season.** 
Wit)>iQaoy  conatitutionSf  however,  honey  itself  disagreesj  joc^ 
f^tjiying  uneasiness  of  the  stomachy  aiid  bowel  complaintsi 
^lagwr  that  is  the  cas^y  mead  forma  an  improper  bene* 
^t9fiL  Even  when  it  does agree^ it  shouldnever  be  drank.tiU 
U.i%finefi  as  it  coouins  more  viscid  parte  than  other  vinouit 
Ii^|ii0fa»  all  which  should  be  fuUy  deponted  before  it  is  tasted^ 
-iThe  difierence  between  mead  and  metheglin,  principally 
njiieafinm  the  proportion  of  honey  in  each.  Mead  Gonn 
^IfU^of  one  part  honey,  and  four  times  as  much  pure  water  ; 
^^Qieai  metheglia  contains  only  two  part%  of  water  to  one 
^  hpney.  Besides  the  aroraaties  used  in  mead,  certain 
b^bs,  as  rosemary,  hyssop,  thyme,  and  sage,  are  also  mixed 
^ith  it  'y  metheglin  is  said  to  be  a  liquor  exceeding  whole- 
^^^t  in  the  winter  season,  more  especially  for  old  people^ 
^vbg  a  singular  property  of  heating  the  body  and  remov** 
^^S  phlegm,  but  it  must  not  be  taken  new>  and  requires  tOk 
*^*  thoroughly  fined  *. 

liquors  made  of  honey,  are  prepared  in  the  greatest  pos-* 
*»ble  perfection  in  Poland  ;  in  particular,  that  sort  known 

thore 


^*m 


*  Venner*8  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  LongatD,  p.  44.  Dr  Falk,  in  his  Guar- 
^»an  of  Health,  p.  147.  says,  that  well  made  metheglin,  is  the  most  ge««- 
^^n  drink  in  minre^  sclied  ro  our  clbilate« 


Aeie  under  the  name  of  lApets.  It  is  clear*  and  \ 
Uke  Champaign,  and  by  many  is  thought  superioi 
far  famed  liquor,  both  in  strength  and  flavour.  Th 
in  Pohnd  is,  in  Some  districts,  particularly  Litfaw 
an  uncommon  good  quality,  which  may  account  fbi 
cellence  of  the  artick  manufactured  from  it. 


4.  Distilled  or  Ardent  Spirits^' 

Tre  last,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  fatal  discm 
die  art  of  makii^  liquor  for  the  use  of  man,  is  tha 
dent  spirits)  an  invention  which,-  it  were  to  be 
had  never  been  made,  from  the  various  pefniciott 
quences  which  have  resulted  from  ie.  In  Sbme-; 
lar  cases,  spirituous  liquors  may  be  of  use  in  in 
and  sometimes  even  diet,  but  Haller  ifi.dispoJMd 
elude  them,  among  the  poisonous^  radier  than  thi 
Hquida  *. 

It  is  supposed,  that  the  art  of  prcfcuring  af dent  s] 
distillation,  was  a  discovery  of  the  Arabian  chemists 
obtained  it  from  rice,  whence  it  took  its  name  of 
At  present,  it  is  generally  procured  by  the  distill; 
fermented  liquors.  In  France,  it  is  drawn  fron 
eyder,  and  perry.  In  England,  and  in  Germany,  fr 
Kquors ;  and,  in  this  country,  and  the  West  India, 
from  sugar  and  molasses.  Ardent  spirits,  from  n 
substance  tliey  ate  obtained,  arc  found,  if  freed  £rc 


•  Physiol.  Vol.  VI.  p.  251.  The  pernicious  elTects  of  spi 
horses,  have  been  very  accurately  aHcertkined,  by  the  eiper 
Fclgrr;  and  indeed  they  proved  to  l)e  as  injurious,  as  various  po 
At  tii^  aame  time.     .See  BcdducV<  I'^tTi'^^S  Vol.  M  E^ay  Vll.  p. 
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Ir^atiUi  Oil,  to  be  essentially  the  ftsuffe^  By  repeated  dis* 
tfUabons,  they  are-  more  completely  purified,  and  then  they 
^l^tatin  the  Arabic  name  of  dtka/tol  *• 

There  is  a  very  little  difference  between  one  spirit  and 
iuu>ther  io  their  effects,  though  there  is  a  tariety  in  regard 
to  their  taste  and  flavour*    This  subject,  however,  hat 
been  frequently  discussed,  owing  to  the  interested  views  of 
the  dealers  in  spirits.    Those  who  imported  brandy,,  took 
oare  to  trump  forth  the  virtues  of  that  article ;  whilst  the 
"West  India  merchants  and  planters,  on  the  other  hand, 
t))ou^t  it. necessary  to  publish  a  defence  of  the  superior 
^fialities  of  rum  f  •    In  general,  however,  it  has  been  re- 
narked^  that  brandy  is  the  most  bracing  and  stomachic^ 
Vfi  the  )iest  calculated  for  medicinal  purposes,  for  instance^ 
in  tbe  preparation  of  tinctures,  &c.  Gin  and  whisky,  or  malt 
{^vitjl  in  general,  are  the  most  diuretic  and  sudorific,  and, 
^!^ieif,pro;pefly  prepared,  are  the  best  calculated  for  inter-» 
fif)|u8e  iif.cold  and  damp  weather  j  rum  and  arrack,  are 
^  most  stiptic  and  heating,  and  the  most  likely  to  occa^ 
*ff{a  complaints  in  tfa^  head,  more  especi:UIy,  if  taken  to 
^*ceMj. 

The 


1 


*  In  the  Amnalet  de  ChymufoT  July  1806,  (Tom.  95),  there  is  a  report 
'''Ipidbjr  gpirits,  considered  at  a  drink  for  the  use  of  troops,  by  the  cele^ 
^^^^  Parmenticr.     The  object  of,  this  report  was,  to  ascertain,  whether 

.^»  G*eau  de  vie),  or  pure  spirits  of  wm/,  (alcohol),  is  the  fittest  for  the 
*^  of  troops.  The  result  of  the  report  is,  that  it  is  most  for  tlie  advan- 
^of.  the  gonremment,  and  of  the  soldier^  to  distribute  the  natural  spi- 
n^ouiliq^Qf,  of  the  country*  than  spiritt  of  wine;  or,  in  other  wofds,  tu 
eye  brandy  in  the  wine  countries ;  spirits  made  from  cyder  and  perry,  in 
"Otmandy ;  and  made  of  corn  in  £eljj;ium  and  Holland. 

t  See  an  Essay  on  Spiritous  Liquors,  with  reo;ard  to  their  effects  on 
"<^th,  in  which  the  comparative  wholc&omcness  of  rum  and  brandy  arc 
Particularly  considered,  by  R.  Dossie,  Esq. 

i  i  Practical  Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Aliment  aria.  Vol  I.  p.  106.  The 
iotoxication  produced  t>y  brandy  it  more  lirc-ly  and  furious,  and  t!iar 
/rem  rum  wore  stupid  and  beastly. 


The  qualities  of  all  these  different  sorts  of  spiriti  vi 
much  improived  by  long  keeping  %  and,  indeed^  I  bve 
tasted  whisky  above  forty  yean  of  age,  which  had  ibaAf 
obtained  the  softest  and  most  balsamic  qniliries;  mi 
brandy,  tlut  had  been  kept  in  a  cask  for  abore  fifty 
had  'm  quality  thtf  cby  materially  improved. 

In  a  medical  point  of  view,  spirits  have  some 
tagca.  Wheii  taken  judiciously,  they  are  of  conndenble 
service  iii  preventing  the^  bad  effects  of  a  mcnst  and  ootf 
atmospheres  of  pestilential  vapours,  of  very  undetn  oo*' 
cupatiotts,  of  a  damp  military  camp,  and  occaftonally,-  too^' 
of  a  temporary  abstinence  of  food*  They  are  also  of  tmf 
iit  making  »  number  of  medicinal  preparations,-  as  elixinj^ 
tinctttreiy  essences,  &c. ;  and,  when  applied  cutwari^ 
great  benefit  is  derived  from  them,  in  prevendng  the  W 
effiecu  of  cold  and  damp,  and  restoring  warmth  and  6fi 
Gubtion.  But  the  bad  effects  of  habitual  dram  dntUaff 
as  summed  up  by  Hallcr,  greatly  overbalance  these  aNltaS< 

Spirita  are  principally  of  use  in  three  cases ;  1.  Al ' 
cordial,  when  the  body  has  been  suddenly  exhausted  cfii^ 
8trei\gth»  and  a  disposition  to  fainting  has  been  induced^ 
2m  When  the  body  has  been  exposed  for  a  long  time  |0 


*  b  ii  a  cnstiMn,  be  obwrvn,  which,  if  pcfieTaeJ  in*  coMfidiltf 
ilirif,  and  tht  piwigt  from  the  ■tomach  into  dw  imitfhfi  k 
dM  Oral  of  the  tMiiHch  ctlloBi  and  fngik,  aod  iaHHMH#' 
tvoy  ifiMhii,  even  ihac  ef  haqgcr.  It  coatncu  the  diaiHttr  of  i* 
tneahr  ijitcm  ia  f«nL  h  BBitowt  theatrvcMeltof  tfaehAif^tNi 
to  a  thU  of  their  .famicr  aae.     It  tendi  to  coagvlatt  all  tho  haanonflf 

k  prodacet  oaificatioiii  of  the  tcadoM 

of  the  pleura  iiMU;  idA  oftH  Wilip 

•■1^  £iMWiini»»  ay—     biBdiicci  da 

pehy,  of  the  acrvms  ijitcaL-^Vide  HUM 
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Wjtt  ^wcather^  more  especialljr  if  it  be  combined  with  chlii 
tSssnt  a  moderate  quantity  of  spirits  ia  not  only  safe,  but 
bigjbif  proper,  to  obviate  debility,  and  to  prevent  a  fever.^-^ 
Th^  will  more  certainly  have  those  salmtary  effects,  if  the 
feet,  are  at  the  same  time  bathed  with  them,  or  a  halffpint 
of  them  poured  into  the  shoes  or  boots  *|  and,  9.  In  those 
calamitous  cases,  when,  any  exercise  that  can  be  obtained 
iS(  insufficient  for  resisting  cold|  wetf  &ca    ThuSf  we  find, 
ifKJkhe^insunce  of  the  men  who  vfere  in  the  boat  with  Capi- 
Vnn  Bligh,  after  the  mutiny,  exposed^  for  nearly  a  month, 
tj^  cold,  wet,  and  hunger,  what,  a  powerful  effect  even  one 
tea^spoonful  of  rum  cbily  had,  in  fortifying. them. against 
siwh  hardshipsfy     As  to   sjMrits  being  useful  in. warm 
YiB!^er, .  that  cannot  be  admitt<fd  \  for  whether  used  mo-> 
d^i;ate}y,  or  in.  excessive  quantities* .  they   diminish  .the 
Hfnigtb  of  the  body,  render  men  more  susceptible  tS  dis- 
ease, ^. Unfit  fear  any  service  in  which  giteat  vigour  or  a&» 
4wy  is  required!*   •  • 

Formerly  a  variety  of  cordials  .were  kept  in  private  £2-* 
nuliesi  and  in  the  apCtliecaries'  shops,  which  were  not  more 
Qtodicinal  than  plain  rum  or  brandy ;  but  now  that  ab-^ 
^urd  practice  is  less  frequent,  even  with  the  few  Lady 
^untifuls  of  tlie  present  generation,  whose  predecessors 
^^ed  much  time  and  money,  in  distilling  their  closet  cor- 
<luls,  and  in  poisoning  their  families,  and  half  their  lieigh* 
Wrs,  by  dispensing  tlicmj. 
*^  Z  There 


^>^a 


*  Rush*i  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardorit"  Spirit!. 
"t  Code  of  I-oagevity,  Vol.  II.  p.  40. — Note. 

I  Rush's  Inquiry,  p.  17.  Yet  I  undt'r:>tuid  it  is  remarked,  that  those 
qwa  who  saw  wiwd  in  the  bumio^  streets  of  FJorence,  in  the  summer  sea- 
tea,  will  often  drink  brandy  to  allay  their  tliirst,  rather  than  their  w«mI» 
Jlle^sant  1^'inf  h. 

4  .\d?.ir^  Kssay  on  Diet  and  Regimea,  p.  S9» 
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The  qualities  of  all  ^ -•:  to  dut 

much   improved  by  i  C4Ui:nt  u? 

tasted  whisky  abov  -  cribed  f. 

obtained  the   s-  :  v  ho  :• 

brandy,  that  1: 
had  its  qua!' 

In  a  ir.' 
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•  V-:  x}ii'  •  Mit*T  tbe  dturz,  bat  aI«o  -^---t  :hc  r;  ii.-;  c:  d  nserjt:' 
^•i  u:iM%.:-i<,  ^S  irccch  d;nn«r«,  t-^  ht-.e  a /lias  :.':.— ;^:i  r-Tr,Ti ofS* 
ig^^  «*iw.  cf  that  ci  Venatmrft,  hinccd  r?urj,  :cr  t'c  pl:r7»c?eofr^ 
%.%'iiiij;   the   ai*p€:i:e  to  its  orij^ail    ♦.i'c-jr.      A::c.-  :nr  icser:,  co-t 

\  jiL  It.  IN  -V-. 

¥  \ihM  i»  cil!ev!  rauf  J  otig::t  to  be  pirtl.-Jir!/  .iV-.  -ci-i.  Is  u  tni;!^ 
>^  u>»«-'Vt  in  the  spiriti  the  ktrr*'.!.  uf  ajrict  :*,  •  r  litttr  aJriionds,  c^ 
^.'  if,  by  wlJcIi  nii-'^Lk  :wo  p*. :';...«  _:i  t..k.c::  i:  v?.cc. 


■J" 
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A  Wsjiectable  American  ptiysician,  (t)rRu^h),  nas  WtiN 
'enitfiJldV^  but  valuable  treatise  oh  this  suDject,  wnicli 
>ttgnt  to  be  reprinted,  iana  circulated  ih  tniS  country.  He 
acre  considers  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits,  ais  they  ap- 
[>eSr  iii  a' fit  of  druhkehness ;  the  ichrbriic  effects  of  thejr 
habmiai  lise  upon  the  llK)dy  j  their  efFect's  upon  the  mind ; 
and  their  cfTects  lipon  the  property  of  those  who  are  aa-^ 
oict^  fo  the  iise  of  them ;  forming  altogether  a  hiass  or 
ratffimatioh  of  calahiity,  which  woulcl  stagger  the  most  lia- 
bitual  drunkard.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  fhat  in 
ttirilng'men  for  athletic  exercises,  spirits  arc  never  allowed^ 
fin  suiiy  cdnisid'eratibn  whatever,  not  even  with  wat^n 

oo.perhicious  is  the  use  of  spirits,  that' it  ha^  been  o^teii 
n^iliniended  to  Parliament,  totally  to  prolhiibit  tlie  manii- 
wctj&e  of  them  ;  and,  indeed,  a  concurrence  of  cstabliili- 
M  govefrimenls,  to  prevent  t"he  matifactiire  altogether,  ex- 
C€^ng  in  small  quantities^  for  mediciilal  purposes,  vroula 
K  inbfe  humane  and  philanthropic,  than  even  the  proposed 
•™n  for  the  abolition  of  tlie  slave  trade  *. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  the  nature  and  effect's 
5r  ardent  spirits,  eitheir  mixed  simply  with  water,  or  con- 
certed into  the  liquor  called  punch* 

^irtts  and  Water. — However  dangerous  the  occasional 
^Ung  of  spirits  unmixed  has  been  accounted,  yet  the  con- 
dom use  of  them  nvlth  ivaterj  is  perhaps  a  more  fatal  practice, 
^5  the  strength  of  the  mixture  is  perpetually  increasing, 

Z  5J  until 


•  An  Intclli<;cnt  corrcsjjondcnt  lias  proposed  it  a«  a  mo»t  denirable  re* 
lulauon,  that  »pintous  liquors  should  only  be  permitted  to  be  sold,  wju^.. 
^1  bj  none  but  the  apothecaries,  and  thco  only^  to  patients,  in  «fnall 
Itttntities.  It  would  answer  every  purpose  of  utility,  and  save  many, 
'^4)  if  the  mcrcliaiiti  were  only  allowed  to  sell  them  at  half  the  strength, 
'f  rather  one  third  the  strength  of  proof  spirit,  that  iS|  about  t)M 
L^IDfth  of  iifon^  Z^''^i' 
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until  at  last  the  proportion  of  spirit  will  equal,  if  not  eS' 
cced  that  of  the  water,  and  it  becomes  hardly  possible,  to 
renounce  a  custom,  to  which  the  stomach  has  4>eenlong 
accustomed. 

A  respectable  physician,  (Dr  Falconer),  has  writto^  a 
short,  but  valuable  tract,  in  which  this  subject  is  particular- 
ly discussed.  He  observes,  that  some  medical  men  hue 
unfortunately  been  led,  to  give  a  most  exceptionable  dirsc- 
tion  with  respect  to  diet,  that  of  substituting  brandy  .-cr 
rum,  diluted  with  water,  for  common  drihk  ;  and  it  i^iMt 
only  prescribed  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  a  tcmporarj'CS- 
pcdient,  but  is  frequently  directed,  in  almost  all  cs|ses^ 
any  weakness  in  the  stomachy  or  digestive  organs^  at  afif* 
petual  article  of  diet.  He  justly  adds,  that  no  cilCUA- 
stance  ever  occurred  in  medicine,  more  injurious  to  th* 
science,  or  fatal  to  mankind,  than  tlus  unfortunate  piece 
of  advice. 

This  odious  and  insidious  practice  cannot  be  too  strof^*' 
ly  reprobated  ;  and  having  seen  many  who  have  seveiclf 
suffered  from  it,  I  feel  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  nff 
to  give  a  statement  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  urg' 
ed  against  the  practice,  and  a  refutation  of  those  whic^^ 
have  been  adduced  in  its  behalf. 

Such  a  custom  is  apt  to  produce,  in  a  great  mcasurci  aU 
the  bad  ciTccts  of  habitual  dram  drinking.  The  useo^ 
spirits  in  this  way,  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  being  mor^ 
delusive ;  arid  is  the  more  apt  to  be  indulged  In,  as  beinfC 
often  advised  by  the  faculty.  Besides,  the  consequences  0^ 
an  excess,  are  not  so  immediately  ascribed  to  their  tra^ 
•  cause,  as  in  case  of  habitual  dram  drinking,  and  of  courd^ 
not  so  likely  to  be  guarded  against. 

It  is  8-aid,  that  the  mixture  may  be  exactly  proportioneJf 
in  point  of  strength,  to  malt  drink,  or  any  other  liquor  x^ 
which  we  have  been  accuston:eJ  ;  but  though  spirits  may 
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he  diluted  to  a  proportionable  strength,  they  cannot  be 
equally  intiocent  withthose  liquors  *•  They  are  evidently 
more  inflfamniatory,  and  consequently,  are  nfore  fipt  to  pror 
dace  complaints  in  the  Hver,  and  other  disorders. 

It  is' contended,  that  spirits  may  be  procured  every  where 
'in  tolerableperfection,  and  nearly  the  same  in  point  of  qua- 
lity, ^hich  is  not  the  case  with  wine  and  malt  liquors. 
Wete  this  admitted,  it  could  only  justify  a  partial  and  oc- 
carional  use  of  the  mixture. 

'It  is  also  said,  that  spirits  and  water  are  incapable  of 
rither  die  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation,  and  that  it  also 
diecks  those  fermentations  in  other  substances ;  hence  that 
it  must  be  highly  serviceable  in  cases  where  the  stomach  is 
9^  to  be  troubled  on  that  account.  But  this  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. The  presence  of  air  in  the  intestines  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  necessary  and  useful,  and  serves  important 
purposes  in  the  animal  economy.  By  guarding  too  much, 
dierefore,  against  flatulence  in  our  food,  we  are  apt  to 
briog  on  a  costive  habit,  die  source  of  innumerable  disor- 
d^,  and  a  habit  which  spirits  and  water  has  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  occasion  or  to  aggravate; 

It  is  also  said,  that  this  kind  of  liquor  is  taken,  without 
uiconvenience,  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  West  India  islands, 
and  by  our  seamen.  But  this  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  necessity.  In  regard  to  the  West  Indians,  they  gene- 
rally mix  their  spirits  and  water  with  sugar,  and  some  acicl 
fruit,  which  corrects  the  heating,  and  noxious  qualities  of 
Ac  spirit ;  and  they  live  more  on  vegetable  diet,  than  those 
generally  do,  to  whom  that  sort  of  liquor  is  recommended 

Z  3  in 


*  It  is  universally  found,  that  the  constitutions  of  those  who  indulge  in 
the  use  of  wine  or  malt  liquors,  arc  more  robust  than  those  who  use  bran" 
.^^j  or  rum  diluted  with  water. 
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td  ^9  or  mora  loudly  celebrated^  than  punch.  This  drink 
€(m8ist$  of  spirits  dilated  with  water,  and  a  certain  propor* 
don  of  acid  and  sugar,  making  a  mixture  of  substances  very 
c^posite  to  their  nature,  being  strong  and  weak,  sweet  an4 
acHir.  Scmie  contend^  that  half  a  pint  of  old  strong  beeTf 
in  a  moderate  bowl  of  punch,  will  mellow  the  fire  of  the 
^pisit  considerably,  or  that  half  a  jint  of  green  tea  is  a  use- 
i^  additional  ingredient.  Where  the  acid  does  not  dis« 
with  the  stomach,  punch  is  certainly  wholesomer 
grog,  (or  spirits  and  water),  or  tadJff  (which  is  grog 
intk  the  addition  of  sugar)  f  •  When  punch  is  made  in 
-fnfsction,  the  water  should  be  thoroughly  boiled,  the 
Wgar,  the  water,  and  fruit,  should  be  well  mixed  before 
die  spirits  are  put  in,  and  the  ijruit  used  should  be  ripe  and 
S<nerotts. 

As  punch  was  some  years  ago  the  principal  liquor  drank, 
9fter  dinner  and  supper,  at  Glasgow,  (which  I  knew  from 
HATing  been  educated  at  the  university  there),  I  thought  it 
*>ght  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  that  practice,  on  tlie  ge- 
'^^nd  health  of  those  who  took  it,  and  whether  it  had  any 
Particular  effect  in  producing,  or  preventing,  the  gout  or 
pavcL .  The  answers  to  those  inquiries,  differ  so  much 
^om  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  positive 
conclusion  from  them,  tliough,  on  the  whole,  the  evidence 
•^ems  to  be  rather  favourable  to  the  article  in  question. 
It  appears  from  these  answers,  that  the  most  opulent 

Z  4  merchant^ 


•  Cheyne  in  hi»  Essay  on  Health,  p.  55,  says.  That,  next  to  drams,  no 
liquor  deserves  to  be  more  stigmatized,  and  banished  the  repasts  of  tlic 
teoder,  valetudinary*,  and  studiou*,  than  punch.  It  is  a  composition  (if 
fuch  parts,  as  not  one  of  them  is  salutary  or  kindly  to  such  constitutions, 
except  the  pure  clement  in  it. 

f  It  is  remarked,  that  the  drinkers  of  toddy  get  sooner  intoxicated  than 
thoic  who  drink  pupch. 


in  Great  Brluiu*.     B 
the  inhabitants  of  thr 
ject  to  cramps^  paLsi* 
furnishes  no  arguni* 
oyr  seamen,  it  is  w. 
be  got,  beer  is  piv-'j' 
An  account  ot  .' 
given  by  DxV.;i.i.: 
A  respectable  law  ■ 
La  J  got  into  the  • 
and  water,  whi< ' 
bloodj  depr.ivc ' 
dried  up  his  n 
fiupport  him'* 
liquor,  till  • 
of  nerve.'.!- 
trovin'T  J:- 
prcvniK.il 

benefit"'  -^.^oii^.  the  acid  used  in  punch  is  found  not 

.^viin'j;  heartburn,  and  unpleasant  acidity  in 

*vi  :ho  effect  can  be  easily  corrected  by  » 

^  .     Persons  who  have  injured  the  tone  ef 

,v  *>  '*  dram  drinking,  or  using  high  seasoned 

.oc  ^'Ch  whom  the  acid  is  most  apt  to  di>- 

-.    .^vMK'  is  a  disease  verv  little  known  in  Gbj- 

V   .'Hii,  hitherto,  has  been  seldom  heard  off. 

v.rvc^lv  used,  had  little  tendency  to  produce 

^^  ui^Vi;kes,  unless  WiLerc  there  C3Li*ied  a  stror»g 

heredit^rv 


-r-r-ii  city,  do  not  drink  ?^ 

-  :i::ving  become  a  more 

^.1*  of  one  overflowing  social 

,u:<h  more  attention  was  paid 

vw  makes  his  own  punch,  in 


-r  V  fdinary  drink  of  the  people  of 

.  :%as  in  general  made  weak,  with 

.  ••^  w  taste.    Great  care  was  taken. 

-  <  M  Jamaica  rum.     This  kind  of 

.^  :i  urge  quantities  with  safety ;  ir 

■e  %jdnevs  and  skin  5  and  seldom  oc- 

m 

Manv  persons,  I  am  informed,  used 

,.jfc  :mmber  of  years,  without  feeling 

.    1%  and  arrived  at  a  good  old  age,  in 

.  \  sjour  of  mind,  «  and  I  believe,  (adds 

.^Ai^\  that  punch  is  the  safest  of  all 


dec-.l 


^^    ,  „  iu. ;  .»mU  if  iiidi*.ii.".;*I\  n'.aJc.  tlicrc  i^  no  dov.S:  c{  i:»  !>c- 
^  tjmk  in  ihc  univcrie  to  the  palate,  but  \\a\\.  if  cc:  ;.  n.»*jt 
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tlisposition  to  It.     They  are  now  more  frequent 
icrly,  and  will  increase,  as  the  luxury  of  the  table, 
use  of  wine,  and  strong  ale,  increases. 
0.11  another  respectable  quarter,  I  am  informed;  t|iat 

:ii:  best  society  of  Glasgow,  neither  wine  nor  punch  is 
...mk  to  such  excess  as  formerly ;  that,  in  cold  weather^ 
'.r'me  drink  hot  punch  ;  in  warm  weather,  all  drink  it  cold } 
nay,  those  who  value  themselves  on  the  superior  flavour 
of  their  rum  or  fruit,  drink  it  cold  at  all  times.  There  can 
be  no  punch  without  souring,  which  is  disused  by  those 
oi^jr  whose  stomachs  cannot  bear  acids  ;  these  drink  toddy. 

Some  do,  and  others  do  not  take  punch,  both  after  din- 
ner and  supper.  Every  guest  has  the  oflTer  of  it  at  both 
nieals,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  used  after  supper,  as  well- 
ts  diiuier,  but  in  the  best  society,  it  is  used  moderateh/  on 
both  occasions. 

There  are  many  suppositions  regarding  the  peculiarities 
of  Glasgow,  in  respect  to  living  and  disease,  but  in  general 
■»re  fanciful  tlian  just.  It  is  very  generally  believed,  that 
gout  and  gravel  are  less  prevalent  there,  than  in  other  great 
to^ns,  but  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  thereof  would  lead  to 
BiQch  discussion.  Besides  drinking  more  punch  than  winct 
nie  merchant  of  Glasgow,  spends  a  great  part  of  the  fore- 
Boon,  in  healthful  exercise,  by  which  he  avoids  many  dis- 
sues,  incident  to  those,  who  are  daily  cooped  up  in  crowded 
3IW8,  or  in  small  apartments,  among  musty  papers. 

Whatever  are  the  effects  of  punch,  taken  in  moderation, 
^  when  drank  in  great  quantities,  it  must  weaken  the 
tOQi^ch;  and  has  a  great  tendency,  when  conjoined  with 
ther  causes,  to  bring  on  the  gout,  the  gravel,  and  other 
isorders  of  a  similar  nature  *. 

in, 

*  pr  Ad:iir  cbscrves,  (Ebsay  on  Diet  and  Rcgunen,  p.  47).     Tlut 

pimck 
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jt  is  apt  to  produce,  or  to  increase,  a  costive  haUt,  th<t 
iource  of  so  many  disorders  *. 

b  must  be  admitted,  that  in  general  we  clnnk  too  much, 
and  thereby  weaken  the  activity  of  our  digestive  powers  f  | 
but  there  arc  some  persons^  on  the  other  hao,d,  who  drink 
litde  at  meals,  and  rarely  at  any  other  time.  We  are  told 
of  one  young  man,  in  particular,  who,  foi;  a  conuderable 
9gKe  of  time^  had  not  drank  with  his  meat>  ui  consequence 
of  which,  he  had  a  very  florid  complexion,  and  a  scorbutic 
cniptioQ  all  over  bi9  body.  It  thence  was  evideiM^  that 
there  was  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  red  part  of  the 
blood  to  the  serum,  and  he  was  freed  from  the  eruption, 
madj  by  drinking  with  his  meat,  without  any  othpr  re* 

Jl  is  assi^xted,  that  some  coal-heavers  and  porters  4n 
London,  will  consume  four  gallons  of  ale  or  porter  in  the 
^ace  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity  could  not  bo 
kog  continued.  A  marine,  in  a  Sling's  ship,  was  accus-* 
tomtd  to  drink  four  gallons  of  beer  in  the  day.;  but  l^e  soon 
gieir  bloated  and  stupid,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  $• 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  drinking  on 
KCQid,  is  tl^at  of  Mr  Vanhom,  a  Hamburgh  iperdiant, 
foimerly  of  Broad  Street  in  London,  who  used  to  fre- 
quent 


*  Fdconer't  Obteryatiom  on  tome  of  the  Articles  of  Diet  and  Regunen, 

tTheinunerf  to  athletic  exercises  remark,  that  drinking,  much,  swcUt 
^  bdijy  it  bad  for  the  wind,  and  encourages  soft  unhealthy  Hesh. 

)  Robinaon'i  Dissertation  on  the,  Food  and  Discharges  of  Humaa 
bodies,  p.  65.  In  the  Medical  Transactions,  Vul.  II.  fio,  10.  p.  275. 
^^nt  it  an  acceant  given  of  Mr  Thomas  Wood,  a  miller  of  Btllicarj  ia 
•iVeY,  who  hardlj  took  any  liquid  food  at  all,  but  this  was  a  very  pvti- 
^vbrcaaCy  with  a  view  of  reducing  corpulency. 

j  Tfocter's  Essay  on  Dnmkcnoess,  p.  157. 
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by  an  over  dose  of  fluids.  A  less  quantity  than  what  is 
above  stated,  would  not  sufficiently  dilute  the  food,  or  pre- 
serve the  blood  in  a  state  of  fluidity  *. 

Some  will  object  to  the  smallness  of  the  quantity,  but  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  three  pints  per  day,  is  all  the  quan- 
tity allowed  to  boxers,  when  trained  to  athletic  -exercises  f , 
andy  consequently,  is  sufficient  for  the  acquirement  and 
the  preservation  of  strength  in  this  climate.  Three  pounds, 
however,  would  be  found  too  small  in  hot  countries,  or  in 
cases  where  the  individual  is  obliged  to  undergo  great  la- 
hour,  and,  consequently,  where  the  perspiration  must  be 
^undantly  supplied  %. 

&ome  will  object  to  the  proportion  of  only  two  to  one. 
But  it  appears,  from  Robinson's  Dissertation  on  the  food 
^^  discharges  of  human  bodies,  that  this  is  the  medium 
bte  of  those,  who  have  tried  accurate  experiments  with 
^<luid  and  solid  food.  According  to  Sanctorius,  but  he 
'^kons  it  a  disproportion,  the  drink  to  the  meat  was  above 
tea  to  three  in  temperate  bodies.  Cornaro's  drink  to.  his 
Weat,  was  ^  seven  to  six.  Mr  Rye's,  in  winter,  as  four  to 
^^ec.  Dr  Lining's,  at  a  medium  for  a  whole  year,  as 
^^vcn  to  three  ;  and  Robinson's  drink  to  his  meat,  as  five 
^^  two.  A  mean  taken  from  all  these,  makes  the  drink  to 
^c  meat  to  be  as  2,176  is  to  1000,  above  two  to  one,  a  pro- 
portion 


•  Chcyne's  Essay  on  Hcaltli,  p.  68. 

.1  Thb  ancient  athfeue  \^cr«  allbwed  a  very  siAall  quantity  of  fluid ;  and 
this  drif  diei^  as  it  was  called,  seems  to  have  constituted  an  e:>sential  pare 
of  tlicir  regimen.  See  Dr  Buchan*s  Letter,  in  the  Code  of  Longevity, 
Vol.  II.  Appendix.  .    .      .  . 

I  Smith,  the  celebrated  Yorkshire  trainer,  recommended  from  three  to 
four  pints  of  good  old  ale,  vvith  a  toast,  to  be  taken  at  difTorcnt  times  in  th» 
cbur&e  of  the  day.  In  regard  to  wine,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  he  allowed  A 
few  glasses  of  red  port  per  day ;  and,  for  three  or  four  days  previous  ta 
the  conclusign  of  iliit  traiuiug,  a  ^  per  day  of  mountain  wiue  to  be  takea 
at  ivrlcc« 
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pMtion  which  Robinson  kept  in  a  number  of  the  cxpej 
tAenti  he  tried. 

Many  people  suppbGCi  flliit  It  is  of  Utile  conK^lu 
what  (juartilies  of  liquiJa  they  take,  bciiTg  so  easily  iigf  a 
ed ;  but  this  is  a  niistAe,  for  wine,  and  crthcr  strong  drisl 
arc  as  hard  to  digest,  and  require  nearly  as  much  falK 
of  the  concoctive  powers,  as  solid  and  strong  food  ii 
Nay,  It  is  proper  to  obsene,  tliat  such  liqdors, by  tlieirh^^af 
and  activity,  hurry  the  food  unconcocteA  into  tlie  hjbfc  of 
the  body,  and  by  that  means,  l.iy  a  foundation  frtr  fer^^rrs. 
Colics,  gout,  and  several  chronica!  distcriipcrs  •,  ThJspro-^^«l 
the  advantage  nf  having  them  properly  diluted. 

As  to  quantity,  it  is  justly  observed  bj*  Arbutlmit,     -  - 
the  great  secret  of  health  is,  keeping  the  fluids,  in  dv. 
portion,  to  the  capacity  aild  strength  of  the  channels,  ihrui.  ^  -- 
which  they  prtss.     But  the  danger  is  less,  when  the  quar»  ^ 
tity  of  the  fluid  is  too  small,  than  when  it  is  great.     For    -^ 
smaller  quantity  of  fluid  will  pass,  where  a  larger  cant'f'^^^ ' 
but  not  conrrarywise  f .     Hence  it  appears,  how  csip;;-  > 
it  is  to  avoid  excess  in  quantity,  and  that  it  is  better  (o  ij«s^ 
rather  under,  than  over  the  mark, 

2.  It  is  recommended,  as  a  good  general  niV,  to  A 
when  one  is  tlnrsty,  as  thirst  denotes  the  wtuii  of  Iii 
nourishment ;  but  it  is  a  much  better  system,  unlets  in   . 
Very  particular  circumstances,  to  drink  only  with  solid 
d  never  on  an  coipiy  atoniacb,  or  af 
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Insh  and  cleanse  out  of  the  stomach,  the  relics  of  the  food 
that  formeriy  had  been  eaten,  and  to  promote  the  distribtv- 
don  of  the  chyle  *.  But  this  habit  is  now  given  up.  Th& 
andeat  customs  also,  of  drinking  fasting,  both  morning  and 
eremng,  and  of  taking  a  posset  just  at  going  to  b^,  are  all 
happily  exploded. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  food,  at  the  three  great  itieals 
of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  ought  to  be  nearly  the 
tune,  but  more  at  <linner,  than  either  at  supper  or  breaks 
but. 

It  b  a  good  rule,  to  drink  little  and  often  at  meals,  ra- 
ther than  a  great  draught  at  once ;  and  hence  the  modem 
CB^tom  of  using  smaH  glasses,  is  better  than  the  old  one  of 
drinking  out  of  large  tankards^  which  tempted  many,  to 
^  a  greater  quantity  of  drink  than  was  necessaiy. 

The  meals  aught  fo  he  as  regular  as  possible  f.  The  stomach 
dms  gets  into  the  habit  of  expecting  food  at  a  stated  htefy 
>lid  will  be  better  prepared  to  digest  it.  The  irregularity 
of  the  meals  in  London,  has  been  long  considered  a  Texy 
^Mesial  disadTantage  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  it. 

It  is  much  disputed,  whether  drinking  wine  in  time  Of 
"^aaer,  ought  to  be  practised  in  this  country.  Dr  Trptter 
*Ml  it  iawnright  pampering^  and  contends,  that  it  vitiates 
4e  ttte  and  healthful  appetite  %.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
^  asserted^  that  one  or  two  glasses  may  be  taken  during 

dinner. 


-  ^.  VieaparV  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  p.  19*2. 

i\  Thoi^  it  no  impouibtlity  to  enforce  regular  hours,  eren  in  London. 
A  BOr  rdatxoD,  and  particular  friend  of  mice,  (Willijiii  BosviJle,  Esq.  of 
wWMcSlrett,')  hat  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  dine  at  five  o*cioc\i  praucl^^ 
■idlkMigh  his  friends  are  numerous,  and  immerted  in  various  avocations, 
yK  Aey  am  banUj  ever  deficient  in  point  of  punctu:ility.  On  the  subject 
ar&acfness  in  this  reqiect,  see  the  Almanzc  ia  Cs»tmMi:fj^  Ire.  .Ann. 
p.  llS-274. 

}  Essay  on  DnuUccsnest,  p.  166^ 
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(linneri  even  by  those  who  have  not  reached  their  fortie 
ycari  not  only  witli  impunity,  but  even  with  advantag 
providvHl  tlic  allowance  after  dinner  is  proportionally  abrid{ 

Whon  men  are  trained  to  athletic  exercises^  they  are  di 
TCv  ccd  not  to  take  their  liquor  in  great  draughts,  but  b] 
nuHithtuU  at  a  time,  by  which  the  quantity  will  quencli 
iSo  Chirac  better  than  if  taken  at  once.  It  is  probable,  by 
•v>I!o^  .ixj:  ilv.s  rule»  that  they  are  enabled  to  do  with  a  vcrj 
>».*.:!'.  i* •. V ^.vr : :o;;  of  liquid  food . 

I:  ;>  J  v;^*<:lon,  wlicihcr  it  is  better  to  take  one  or  two 
V  ^■>  s*:  i-.:v.cr,  or  a  v. -.doty.  In  England,  excepting  in 
\.-.\  0."^*:'*.:  iJUttilicii*  vou  will  solJcxn  meet  with  above tro 
c;  ,>UxV  v.*.^^>  of  win^,  uu}o>s  when  a  great  entertainment 
i>  <  ^VM  ;  ^I:**reas  in  France,  there  is  great  variety,  hariif 
*-..U,vv  :  .:no.  peculiar  fiavours,  irore  or  less  acceptable  to 
rv  s:sV.v*c\,  a:  pari-cular  ::n:e5,  and  widi  \-arious  aS- 
ir.t\*::>  -.  l'"-u*><  where  this  syfrem,  hcwcver,  is  perfecdf 
u::det>tood,  a  var:c:y  of  liquors  ought  :o  b«  avoided. 

I:  i>  m;;ch  dL<pu:eJ,  whether  drir.k  cugct  priscipaBf 
K^J  bo  taken  with  solid  food,  or  after  :;  ;  the  Frencb 
aiiopti!:g  the  one  practice,  and  the  Eiigilsh  and  Gennaas 
the  oiher.  Of  the  two,  the  French  nrode  is  certainlj 
preferable,  for  it  is  very  diincult,  unless  where  regularity 
is  punctually  enforced,  to  rise  from  table,  after  having  sc« 
riously  sat  down  to  the  bottle  alone.  The  best  rule  is,  tP 
give  up  drinking  with  the  desert. 

The 


*  Seethe  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jounul  for  isa5,  p.  Tf. 

f  Mnkcrton's  Recollections  of  Paris,  Vol.  II.  p.  ^5.  when  there  :< 
iIm  a  lilt  of  the  various  wice«  commonir  u«cd  in  Fnuire.  l!  »  obntf^* 
tL9t^  thit  the  wioc  called  .iu.';..,  is  parcicularyy  wt.'I  C2:c-jln:pd  to  i*** 
tffvipny  ciyiccrs. 
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le  idea  of  quitting  table  with  the  desert,  is  objected 
England,  from  the  supposed  impossibility  of  spend- 
he  evening  witli  any  degree  of  pleasure  or  comfort^ 
>t  in  the  company  of  p^rsonsi  whose  conversation  19 
med  by  a  cheerful  glass.  But  diis  observation  is 
applicable  to  those,  who  have  nb  resources  in  their 
mind,  no  domestic  society  to  associate  with,  no  books 
can  take  a  pleasure  in  perusing^  or  no  business  with 
h  they  can  be  occupied.  Besides,  in  large  towns, 
'  are  generally  public  amusements,  to  which  they  cart 
t,  for  wasting  that  time  that  may  hang  heavy  upoil 
hands  *• 

It  i3  much  contraverted^  whether  liquids  should  be 
i  warm,  or  cold,  or  even  iced,  where  that  luxury  can 
kained.     It  is  a  good  general  rule,  to  take  them  rather 

•  ■ 

n  in  cold  weather,  and  either  cold  of  iced  in  warm ; 
hat  system  must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances^ 
ought  not  to  be  carried  to  extremes, 
is  well  known,  that  the  Chinese  take  afl  their  liquid.<i 
Ai  grounding  it  on  this  idea,  that,  as  the  fluids  of 
body  are  warm,  so  should  the  liquids  thrown  into 
itoihachf .     But,  in  this  case,  various  particulars  ought 

A  a  to 


Ao  in||«Dioas  author  has  remarked,  that  nothing  it  more  dckirablc 
to  ciublish  a  plan  of  tocial  intcrcourte,  independent  of  the  pleatureii 
*■  bottle,  'i'he  mcetiog;^  should  be  made  more  promiscuous,  tlian  our 
parties,  by  the  introduction  of  boys  and  girls,  at  the  age  when  they 

to  use  tlicir  reason,  a  plan  tliat  cannot  be  at  present  attempteii, 
leads  young  people   to  the  habit  of  drinking  s^me  glasses  of  wine 

at  too  early  a  period  of  their  life.      Beddoei'tf  Hyjeia,  Vol.  11. 

VIII.  p.  '10. 

[)o1.t;us,  in  his  E'say  nn  the  Gont,  remark?,  that  he  knew  a  gouty 
man,  who  drank  warm  beer  with  grtat  success  for  the  gout ;  and 
hineie,  who  drink  ihcir  water  warm,  are  n<»:   iubji'Ct   to  liui  «li«- 

.T. 
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to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Broths,  and  sdups,  Aid 
liquids  mixed  with  nourishing  suLstances,  pught  certainly 
to  be  token  warm  y  but,  in  regard  to  these  liquids  whidi 
Tiic  taken  at  meals,  merely  as  diluents  to  our  daily  foodi 
the  cooler  they  are,  the  better  for  the  purpose  of  $treQgtb- 
oning  the  stomach,  and  assisting  digestion.  If  ai^y  liquiil, 
however,  is  taken  between  meals ,  when  the  body  is  heated, 
with  the  view  of  quenching  thirst,  the  liquor  must  eidier 
be  warmed,  or  mixed  with  wine  or  spirits,  otherwise  Ae 
most  fatal  consequences  may  ensue. 

Taking  liquids  warm,  promotes  chylification,  circula- 
tion, and,  what  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  economy,  per- 
spiration. Thus,  as  a  spur  to  tlie  animal  function,  it  may 
supply  the  place  of  condiments,  and  consequently,  must 
have  many  great  and  beneficial  consequences.  But  a  hot 
diet  greatly  relaxes  the  tone  of  the  whole  system;  and 
tiiough  it  may  assist  a  depraved  appetite,  and  promote  pcr- 
spirability,  yet  it  is  an  enemy  to  robust:iess  and  vigour*. 

But,  if  it  were  admitted  that  liquids  sliould  be  taken 
warm,  yet  notliing  can  be  more  pernicious,  than  the  practice 
of  taking  them  very  hot.  It  spoils  the  teeth, — brings  oo 
the  tooth-ach, — weakens  the  head  and  eyes,  ruins  4e 
stomach, — and  is  attended  with  a  variety  of  other  mis- 
chievous effects. 

The  Asiatics,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  usually  drank 

their  liquors  cold,  and  they  were  taken  warm  only  occasion* 

ally,  and  chiefly  by  valetudinarians,  when  it  was  enjoined  hj 

their  pliyoiclans  as  a  necessary  part  of  tlieir  regimen.    So- 

ueca  represents  the  drinking  of  wine  diluted  and  warmedt 

as 


•  Falk*s  Guardian  of  Health,  VoJ.  I.  p.  1;'3. — Camper,  ontheotba 
kind,  remarks,  chat  a  great  quantity  of  tepid,  or  warm  liquor,  mustdfv 
more  harm  than  the  ingrediciit»  can  do  guvd.  It  weakest  tliC  ttomacb, 
and  iujurct  die  coococuoii  of  tlic  fovd. 
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wprdj>cr  for  a  valetudinarian,  but  intoUrable  to  the  deli^ 
titc  and  luxurious.  Hippocrates  enumerates  the  various 
bad  efiects  arising  from  the  continued  abuse  of  warm  dilut- 
ing liquors )  and  the  Rhodians,  we  are  told,  were  remarl> 
aUelor  their  pale  and  effeminate  complexions^  which  they 
acquired  from  the  excessive  use  of  warm  water  *.  The 
health  of  the  Emperors  Augustus  and  Claudius,  enervat- 
ed by  the  warm  regimcn>  was  restored  by  drinking  their 
wloe  cold  f  • 

Not  onlf  did  the  ancients  prefer  their  liquids  cold,  but 
ibo  wcte  accustomed  to  take  them  after  being  immersed 
in  ftiow,  in  which  practice  they  have  been  imitated  by  some 
of  the  moderns  :|:.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  repeated  ex^ 
perience,  that  iced  liquors  are  hot  only  grateful  and  salu- 
tary in  hot  climates,  but  are  often  necessary  to  preserve 
hblth,  by  restraining  and  moderating  profuse  sweats, 
(which  deprive  the  blood  of  its  finer  parts),  and  to  make 
the  other  discharges  and  secretions  nu>re  regular.  Such 
hqn(nrs,  however,  are  particularly  dangerous  to  persons 
^  have  been  previously  heated  by  exercise,  and  are  im- 
pbper  in  advanced  age,  or  in  the  colder  seasons  of  the 

•  4.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  what  diluent  h 
■ot  calculated  for  digestion  ?  That  is  a  point  difficult  to 
ascertain,  as  any  experiment  out  of  the  body,  can  give  us 
"tt  little  information  regarding  the  proces;»es  which  take 

A  a  2  place 


U  U  tinviilar,  that  the  same  remark  may  he  made  of  the  Chine»e. 

t  Bany  oo  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  p.  154,  155. — ^The  ancients  wer» 
^<ipnuoB,that  heated  wine  inehriated  much  KKiner  than  cold  wine. 

I  Some  also  co«)l  their  wines  by  evaporation,  a  modem  practice,  dcriv- 
^  from  the  East  Indies. 

S  Barry  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancientf,  p.  17«. — Ramawini  strongly 
'■oJcate*  the  lanit  dvctriiic. 
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pkce  In  the  living  stomach.  The  following  experiment 
however,  may  be  worth  recording :— -The  same  quantity,  of 
the  same  sort  of  meat,  was  put  into  four  distinct  glased 
vessels,  with  a  like  quantity  of  ivater  in  the  one,  nmbmb 
in  another,  white  nvine  in  a  third,  and  claret  in  a  fomtli ) 
and  after  some  hours  of  cold  maceration,  and  frequenf 
stirring  of  each  alike,  the  water  and  ale  mixtures  were 
the  most  changed,  being  somewhat  softened,  and  as  it 
were  mucilaginous,  (if  either  had  the  advantage^  it  wai 
the  malt  ale),  the  white  wine  was  less  changed  thatA  bocli» 
and  the  other  with  claret,  was  scarcely  changed  at  all» 
unless  to  a  greater  hardness.  The  vessels,  being  after* 
wards  closely  covered,  were  put  on  a  gentle  Ere,  and  kepCy 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  degree  of  warmth  ftff  9(tr 
veral  hours.  The  greatest  advances  towards  a  dissoluKiQ* 
were  still  made  in  the  two  first,  the  third  much  short,  ao^ 
the  fourth  still  less  *.  This  experiment,  so  far  as  it  {oei> 
is  certainly  in  favour  of  malt  liquors  and  water,  in  prrff^ 
ence  to  wine,  and  of  white  wines  over  the  red. 

5.  The  following  miscellaneous  obser\'ations  are  cOi** 
nected  with  rules  for  drinking. 

It  is  a  necessary  rule  to  obsenrc,  that  when  persons  aJ^ 
young  and  healthy,  their  drink  should  be  water,  or  weak 
fermented  liquors,  but  tliat  the  strength  of  their  ixif^ 
should  increase  as  they  advance  in  years. 

Another  rule  to  be  observed  is,  that  liquors,  some  i^ 
grces  stronger,  may  be  allowed  in  the  winter,  than  in  tb^ 
summer ;  to  keep  up,  and  to  ctrcngthen  the  tone  of  ^ 
solids  and  vessels,  under  an  increased  quantity  of  their  coa* 
taincd  fluids,  in  consequence  of  diminished  perspiration f. 

Cadogan 

•  Sec  Curtei»*s  Eisay  on  the  Prefer vation  of  Health,  p.  81. 

f  Those  who  u»e  t«o  much  stron;^  stomachic  wines,  howerer,  to  pn» 
^ent  wind,  arc  sdJom  free  from  it,  nor  ixam  ail  the  othtr  ditordcn  •(  it- 
lii^ttliuii. 
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Cadogan  affinn8>  that  whatever  the  advocates  for  a  little 
wine  every  day,  may  argue  in  its  favouri  they  are  most  un- 
dcN^tedty  in  a  very  great  error;  and  that  it  would  be 
much  better,  and  safer,  to  drink  a  bottle,  and  get  a  little 
ih^rry,  once  a  week,  and  to  drink  water  only,  or  small  beer, 
at  all  other  times  %  for,  in  the  interval,  nature  might  totally 
subdue  the  wine,  and  recover  entirely  from  its  effects  *.   A 
Tespectable  physician,  however,  (Dr  Falconer),  condemns 
ftis  doctrine,  as  not  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
temperanqe.     The  habitual  use  of  stimulants,  he  admits, 
is  improper,  and  their  effects  wear  out  by  custom ;  but 
he  contends,  that  wine,  moderately  taken,  is  most  necessary 
tt  in  antiseptic,  to  qualify  the  putrefactive  tendency  which 
t  liTge  quantity  of  animal  food  is  apt  to  induce.     He  there- 
fore recommends,  in  preference,  the  directions  of  Celsus, 
*iH)  advises  a  person  in  health  to  confine  himself  to  no  fix- 
ed rules ;  to  avoid  no  kind  of  food  commonly  used ;  some- 
times to  be  in  company,  and  sometimes  to  estrange  him* 
<clf  from  it ;  sometimes  to  exceed  a  little  in  diet,  and  at 
^ers  to  live  regularly  f . 

It  is  a  custom,  which  almost  universally  prevails  in  the 
J^orthem  parts  of  Europe,  to  present  a  dram,  or  glass  of 
"^ewy  before  sitting  down  to  dinner.  It  answers  the 
rouble  purpose  of  a  whet  to  the  appetite,  and  an  announce- 
ment that  dinner  is  on  the  point  of  being  served  up.  As 
the  practice  has  continued  so  lonjr,  most  probably  it  has 
wen  found  to  answer  the  first  of  these  objects,  or  at  least 
to  do  no  harm  ;  and  the  other  has  the  convenience  attach- 
ed to  it,  of  letting  those  of  the  company  engaged  at  cardk 

A  a  3  or 


•  Cadogan's  Diwcrtation  on  tl«r  Goui,  ^th  cd.  p.  61. 

t  Falconer*!    Observation*  oii  C*(Jcigan'«  Dinertation  on  the   Gc>iit, 


p.  BO. 
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or  billinrcls  know>  that  they  should  stop  without  bfginnn 
a  new  game  or  party.     Along  with  the  dram,  is  present^^^^ 
on  a  waiter,  little  square  pieces  of  cheese,  slices,  of 
tongue,  and  dried  toast,  accompanied  with  fresh  caviar, 

The  celebrated  Cullcn,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  foun^r-»   a 
similar  stimulus  necessary.    After  his  dinner,  which  consi  sif- 
ed  chiefiy  of  broths  and  fish,  (as  he  could  not  cat  animal  food 
from  the  want  of  tooth),  he  drank  a  pint  of  port  daily,  s^Ticf 
concluded  with  a  wine  glass  filled  with  white  sugar,  aniS   as 
much  rum  as  it  could  hold )  so  that  he  had  fully  half  a 
[rlass  of  spirit.     The  same  dose  was  takon  every  morning 
about  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  if  visiting  at  that  hour,  he  "^ras 
accustomed  to  call  for  it,  as  regularly  as  when  he  was  ilt 
home.     It  was  never  understood  that  his  health  suffered 
from  that  practice.     Taking  a  small  quantity  of  spirits    in 
this  way,  as  a  cordial,  and  a  medicine,  may  be  of  use-  to 
old  men,  but  it  can  never  be  necessary  in  youth,  unless 
where  persons  pormandize  more,  or  give  greater  latitude  tu 
their  .r^ipetitos,  than  thoy  oughl  to  do. 


(TONCLrSION. 

J  r  nuv  ho  prt»pvr  ro  concliido  tliis  chapter  with  some 
scrvatio:^-.  on  (!*-ii:!vin^  lo  excess. 

A  Fionch  autliCT  hns  v/rittcn  an  oulf*;;iiim  on  drun*^^^* 
nrss,   in   v'.ich  1..'  v'>nton(ls,  tlint  wo  ou^'ht  to  enjoy  ^^ 
•^clvos: — thnf  wrii'^  excites   joy  i — that   Ir  is   pood   for    * 
!  ".ilth   to  1)0  so:v.'v'tio''Oii  iiMoxicatoil,  parlicnlarly   for     * 
olil  • — iliiu  wiie  ;.r.vcs  spirit  5 — tlrat   it  rciuli-Ts  a  mail  ^ 


4'-jjj;it  : — t!;at  it  is  tl-.e  ir.eaiis  of  accjuiri'v:  frieivh,  and 

...       red 
l:  t^ciliiij:  ono?:i^cs  j — tlir.t  tl'.c  (*iist».):n  of  Ivir.^  inioxiC''*' 

In  I  MroMi'.-iy  ai:(  :c:it, — .i!u!,   ll;:»:    it   In   jiisill'od  by  th<^    *"  ' . 
*">.ili-  <  f    ?■'•'  •>  P'^i'ii-*:-  M>l.v!s  pt'^'tSj  iv.;.T.  r!"  Iciro:-",  \\  ^^ 
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ors,  and  statesmen.  After  going  tlirough  tliese,  and  other 
-topics,  he  concludes  .with  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
isenred  in  regard  to  drinking,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance. 

.  I.  The  first  and  principal  isy  not  to  be  intoxicated  often  ; 
for  which  the  authority  of  Seneca  is  quoted.     2,  The  se- 
cond is,  to  give  way  to  that  custom  only  in  good  company, 
Hthat  is  to  say,  with  one's  friends,  and  with  persons  cf  merit. 
.3.  The  thi^d  rule  is,  to  drink  nothing  but  the  best  wine^ 
hoLymg  five  properties^ — a  good  taste, — a  good  flavour, — a 
clear  colour, — age, — fame,  or  the  credit  of  coming  from  i\ 
i  country  celebrated  for  its  produce.     4.  Drinking  should 
rOoly  be  indulged  in  at  convenient  times.     5.  No  person 
.-.should  be  forced  to  drink,  a  species  of  compulsion  which, 
•in  some  countries,   has  been  prohibited  hy  special  law. 
•fi-  But  the  last  ruac  is  bc^t,  mt  tojmsh  itttoxkation  too  far  *. 
y     IjL  is  impossible,  however,  to  justify  intoxication,  how- 
'^er  ingenious  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged  in  its  be- 
half;  and  even  uniler  the  restrictions  contained  in  thes«! 
*'tile8.    The  author  of  this  'yvork  cannot  speak  from  experi- 
ence, of  the  destructive  consequences  of  drunkenness,  never 
*iaving  been  liimself  intoxicated  j   but  from  all  that  he  hu^; 
^<^ad,  and  all  tliat  he  lias  seen,  lie  considers  it  to  be  a 
.*ftost  detestable  practice,  an;!  tlie  inlet  to  every  vice ;  and 
that  excess  in  drinking,  is  tl.e  prinripal  source  of  mar.v 
of  the  most  f.ital  disorders  vrith  v.Iuch  tlie  luunau  frr.me  ii 
afflicted  f . 

A  a  4'  Ir 


•  5»ce  L'Eloffede  TYvrc^se,  o;ic  Vol.  Svo.  printMat  TA*}'<i?n,  anno  171 ". 

The  rules  in  French  are  as  f<:ll<>\v: — *  Ucj.I(r  qu'on  doit  j»ari'cr  oh  sVnv- 

vraiir.      1.   Pas  soiivcnt.     i?.   Km  bonr.p  cr.r  pa^'inV.     f].  Av«'c  dt'bon  vin. 

4.  Kn  tfms  convcn;\lj!r.      ,7.   >i'jro;oei  pci-oiino  a  Iwirc.      €.  N-c  pousscr 

pas  ryvresse  trop  loir.' 

it  \Vc  arc  told  hv  M.  Miiret,  thnt  If  hr:d  t!:c  cm  iositv  to  examine  the  re- 
filter  of  deaths  iu  o:ic  town,  and  to  au:!;  tLotc  v. hvsc  dcat)i$  might  br» 


•« 

*  4 

Vv. 


■■•'>.. 

-^    »? 
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Some  intemperate  meni    it  has  been  remarkedi  hare 
Jived  to  a  great  age.     That  some  drunkards  have  numbered 
eightf  years  and  upwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt.— -But 
what  kind  of  life  has  that  been  ?     Half  the  time  must  hare 
been  spent  under  the  impression  of  deranged  intellect  4 
and  their  sober  moments,  if  they  had  any,  must  have  been 
a  continued   repetition  <^  mental  disquietude,   dejected 
spirits,  and  gloomy  apprehensions.     If,  however,  we  ad- 
mit, that  one  drunkard  now  and  then  may  exceed  threes 
^core  years  and  ten,  the  balance  is  much  on  the  other  sides 
^ince  many  thousands  fall  victims  Jo  ^e  bottle  before  the*} 
arrive  at  thirty. 

There  are  many  aware  of  the  consequences  rcsultin  S 
irom  it,  who  would  give  up  drinking  to  excess,  if  tb^^T 
knew  how  the  custom  could  be  renounced.     It  is  a  que^ 
tion,  however,  respecting  which  many  able  physicians  di> 
fer,  whether  it  is  most  advisable  to  abandon  the  custom 
once,  or  gradually.     Much  must  certainly  depend  u] 
the  temper  and  constitution  of  the  patient.     Doctor  Tro 
ter  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  (and  no  man  has  had  more  e^ 
peri'jncc  in  that  line),  that  with  drunkaids,  M'ine,  malt  1       **' 
/]uor,  and  spirits,  in  every  form,  ought  at  once  to  be  tafcc?  "^ 
from  tliem  *.  Whereas,  Doctor  Ganiett,  on  tlie  other  hant-^i 

appro?! 


•  TrotlciV  EsMv  on  DruxiVcnness,  p.  179. — "  I  ccMiccivc  ihe  franc  ^^^ 
ihc  habiiual  tlrunkaixi  to  have  been  so  oiiich  cihaasted  bv  inordinate  ac^^ 
iinnaturs>l  iliinuli,  tii.it  it  ho*  been  Icnjj^my  jmiciicc  to  ciinm.it  liiiuto  tK^^ 
rrginicn  'if  cliildrec,  6Dch  a*  a  die:  cf  milk,  and  other  kinds  uf  nourish*" 
mrtit  r>t  t\\^:  mildi'st  quJit).     In  tbort,  in^trud  of  \villu!^J^»inr;  the botr*' 
bv  thr*«:  «»!ow  dc-^rrco  wluih  have  Ikcii  iniin^  recomnicn Jt d   bv  phvMciat**t 
III',  jflmi  1.1  C..I.-  !.«,  ;r.  rn^-c  ro  r»Vc  frnn  him  every  iLinj:  th:  t  is  hi;rhly  tf*' 
snuUtin,*; ;  if«  niit  :i>ni  on  fm.i)  in  direct  opptis it iun  to  hU  iornicr  mcdff  «-''' 
livinr,;j«ti  roki>irn  hin  to  tit"  l:.p  of  nature,  a*  it'  his  iiUicncc  were  t^ 
}^«s  t'uouf^ii  a  «fcond  iufaniv.      indeed^  the  rHurnC'!  ilruuk..ail  r.v:at  l'^ 
ci.n.sul'jrfj  iis  a  rrgmcrat*  !  It'n*;." — 'J>j:v-:*i   '..uj^f  oa   D  unk'jj^^i 
i».  IB'. 
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approves  of  the  system  of  gradually  diminishing  the  quan« 
tity,  until  the  patient  is  cured  *. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  for  the  torturing  sickness 
aikd  lassitude  succeeding  tp  the  debauch,  or  intoxication 
!of  the  preceding  day,  nothing  is  more  dangerous,  than  to 
Hj  to  a  repetition  for  relief  f.  What  ij  less  hurtful,  and 
has  been  found  most  successful,  is  a  moderate  dose  of  lau«- 
.dtnijm,  or,  in  case  the  stomach  cannot  receive,  or  retain  it, 
of  opium,  ordered,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  from  the  apo-» 
thecary,  and  succeeded,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  some  restora-» 
tive  soup. 

To  conclude,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  moderation  in  the  use  of  liquid  food,  is  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  health  and  strength,  and  the  attain- 
•nent  of  longevity  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  intemperance, 
m  that  respect,  lays  a  foundation  for  many  of  the  most 
fatal  disorders  with  which  the  human  frame  can  possibly 
^^  afflicted  +. 

CHAP. 


t  • 


Garnctt's  Lectures  on  2^onomia,  p.  248. 


f  Those  patients  who  g^ve  up  fermented  beverage,  may  receive  benefit 
■  rem  vitriolic,  nitrous,  or  marine  acidi,  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  so  at 
^o  suit  the  palate,  and  not  strong  enough  to  5ct  the  teeth  on  edge.  Even 
^bc  mineral  lemonade  may  be  made  use  of  by  the  sufferer  from  indigestion, 
tieddoes's  Ilygcia,  Vol.  II.  p.  53. 

t  Trotter's  F.ssay,  Medical,  Philosophical,  and  Chemical,  on  Drun- 
kennci-s,  and  its  EfTccts  on  the  Human  Body,  (one  voL  octavo,  printed  at 
London,  anno  IJ^Ot),  is  the  best  distinct  work  that  has  been  written  on 
this  suPjcrt.  There  is  a  good  section  on  drunkenness  in  Darwin's  Zoo- 
iionita.  Vol.  I.  p.  *2'I0;  and  some  valuable  hints  regarding  it  in  Pinkerton's 
kecoliectitms  of  Paris,  Vol.  I!,  p.  338.  Dr  Willan,  also,  in  his  Reports 
on  the  Diseases  of  London,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  thi 
dreadful  cfTccts  of  dram  drinking,  with  directions  to  those  who  are  dei 
sirous  of  rfturiitng  to  sobriety  and  health,  an  extract  of  which  was  print- 
ed and  circulated,  at  the  expence  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condi-* 
lic-a  oi  t!.v  Vljt. 
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CHAP.     III. 


t 
OF  SOLID  FOOD. 


.^.  .i»i  any  detailed  explanation,  of  the  vast  var:^-]' 

^.»r^.u.^.rs*  connected  with  the  subject  o{j:/iJf;ci:\  vK-^-' 

^vipted  the  attention  of  mankind  for  so  manv  iiT^*' 

•  -fchicli,  not  only  Tolumes,  but,  were  they  to  be  ^'^' 

..  K..2ie^»  even  libraries  have  been  written*,  would     ?•*- 

»x  -lie  limits  by  which  our  present   inquirios  niu>t  ^- 

-s  M.ci.'O.     We  shall  proceed,  however,  briefly  to  con5i*i''^-» 

J. 


•  'liitiv  Ml  the  port  rf  health  obfcrrcd,  'Book  II.  lice  9-?.) 
*  I  could  relate,  the  variouf  power* 
^H  vArknit  foodf,  bat  6fty  year^  %ii>u!«l  re!!, 
A^mI  fifty  rr.ore,  before  the  rale  were  rinnc* —  ■\»M<Tso*:r. 

ll  n*9  ^  proper  toolwrrve,  that  the  subject  oi  vil-i  f-xU  ^^  \>^Tn  r.'nr 
Ammufc*"  invcatigated,  than  any  branch  r.f  she  present  inquiry  ;  and  tl>:t 


\  a  Btore  ditcuict  acJ  tati^factory  arrargcn^en;,  th.i:i  \  \^\  ::l  r -^  ^  .i^- 
pgBl«d,  vf  the  vLaervatioDB  c:'  preceUIr.^  wri:;r«.     il:  .Sat  c>^D-y:t'.ii 


«. 


-  -lo 


of  solid  food^  and  the  necesuty  diereof.  2. 
-id  quality  of  the  difierent  sorts  of  solid  food. 
of  preserving  them  till  they  are  consumed. 
-  cjckery,  or  the  mode  of  preparing  them  for  con- 
. ..  :::on.  5.  The  seasoning,  or  condiments  with  which 
:l\^j  2re  usually  accompanied.  6.  The  times  of  eating, 
ami  the  sort  of  food  best  adapted  for  each  meal.  7.  The 
quantity  that  ought  to  be  taken  at  the  different  meals  ;  and, 
f^Jthfy  Miscellaneous  rules,  as  connected  with  climate,  and 
Hit  seasons,  and  adapted  to  infancy,  childhood,  youth^ 
manhood,  sickness,  and  old  age. 


Sect.    I. 

Of  the  uses  (f  Solid  Food^  induding  some  Observations  on  Re^ 

gimen  in  general. 

The  solid  nourishment  we  take,  may  answer  four  dif- 
fti^ent  purposes,  1.  It  may  promote  the  growtfi  of  the  body, 
^^A  may  enable  it  to  attain  diat  size  and  bulk  to  which  it 
*  bjr  nature  destined.  2.  It  may  repair  the  waste  which 
^^  body  is  constantly  sustaining,  both  in  its  growing,  and 
'^  its  more  permanent  state.  8.  It  may  prevent,  alleviate, 
^  cure  die  disorders  to  which  the  body  is  liable ;  and,  4. 
b  aay  restore  the  strength  which  may  have  been  wasted 
^  disease,  and  may  tend  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

1. 


varkiy  of  tbem,  but  he  is  principally  indebted  to  Cullen*t  most 
Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica;    Martyn's    Miiler't  Gor- 
^s  Dictionary ;  the  Practical  Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Alimcmaria  \ 
S  tnct,  entitled  an  Easy  Way  to  prolong  Long  Life ;  and  other  works, 
will  W  q>ecifically  quoted. 


•  *  1  •  •   •    . 

;.ir.:5  nor  a:;i:"al5  ccu.w  .-• 

.c  is  c:jjr<i.3n  of  fresh  s':> 

•  _:-  :  =c.     Without  such  nc  :e- 

".erer  bcLir.?  a  tree,  m ::':.? 

-.••  :.:?  c^-ov. :.i  *;1    trees  15  a  cr- 

. :.  r.:t  C2siJv  fobj  comprcherided. 

.   . :..:;:   to  \vp*r.Ki'.»r  from  the  spo: 

:-r-  onlv  nbsDrh,  bv  tlieir  root$, 

•    :  r-ids  that  moisten  the  cnrth,  or, 

.-■  =hi!:g  bub^.t;i:ice?  that   float  in  die 

•  -h  of  aiiiir:);,  in  jrcncral  is,  how- 

■  .  T.tinury.      15ut,  above  al!,  nothing 

..'.wO  could   convince  us,  that  it  vis 

.  .^r   in  any  given  period  of  time,  to 

'».rn  ir.fant,  unable  to   walk,  to  spc:*, 

. :  reaoon,  almost  without   fceliii;:  w 

.!:out  the  care  and  protection  of  other?, 

;  :nany  hours,  nor  sometimes  for  muiiy 

■J  .;ctive,  the  intL-lligcnt,  and  the  supcricr 

-;•:  becomes  when   he  reaches  maturity; 

m 

."•^iiut  supplies  of  food,  to  be  a^Jjimilatcd 

.    .>..::  will  afterwards  be  ex  plained,  to  the  r.a- 

^     ^ !-. in  frame  *,  that  growth  could  never  tuke 

.  .   .  :u  that  maturity  be  attained. 

.    ,  ..   iiuiisputably  ascertained,  tliat  men,  as  ve»l 

,.vk    •»*  i^.als,  constantly  expend  some  p.irt  of  ibei^ 

^   i  ;.:cT  solids,  or  both,  when  they  are  exertin::  any 

^  jsryfonning  any  function  of  life  f ,  and  that  no 

M^gg,^  ^  Kxly,  however  solid,  has  any  constant  dur.«- 

tioa 


l9oA^  p  1. 
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tion,  but  that  It  successively  perisliesi  and  is  restored.  It 
lias  beeu  founds  indeed,  by  repeated  pbservations,  that  s^l 
the  hair  on  the  body  is  repeatedly  renewed^  the  nails  every 
two  mouths,  and  that  a  thigh  bone,  if  broken,  and  perfectly 
se^»  will  acquire  its  former  solidjty  in  the  space  of  sixty 
da.ys.  To  repair  the  losses  thus  sustained,  and  to  preserve 
tbie  body,  notwithsjtanding  the  alterations  to  which  it  14 
thuu  constantly  subjected,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  thii 
sy'stem  with  fooJi  or,  in  other  words,  with  materials  foi^ 
supplying  this  perpetual  renovation;  on  the  due.performance 
oF  ^hich,  the  health,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  human 
^ajoie,  for  any  length  of  time,  must  depend.  Indeed,  a 
'^S^^^  supply  of  aliment  is  essential  for  that  purpose,  for, 
^itii  the  same  blood,  we  could  not  live  in  health  and  spirits 
for  two  days.  There  must  be  a  new,  and  daily  supply,  of 
^l^a^  ethereal  part  of  our  food,  to  support  our  mental  as 
^^11  as  our  bodily  functions  *. 

S.  Notwithstanding  every  possible  care  to  supply  the  sys- 
^Txi  with  wholesome  and  nutritious  substances,  (where  no 
^^W^e  is  taken,  the  case  must  be  greatly  aggravated),  the  hu- 
^5in  frame  is  of  so  delicate  a  texture,  that  it  must  often  be 
•uljjected  to  various  disorders,  which,  in  many  instances, 
^^n  be  either  entirely  prevented,  or  much  more  effectually 
^^inoved  by  a  judicious  regimen,  than  by  the  administration 
^f  medicine.     In  regard  to  this  important  branch  of  physic, 
^'e  are  far  inferior  to  the  ancients.     Hippocrates  hardly 
describes  a  disease,  without  recommending  a  regimen  of 
*ife  adapted  to  its  cure  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  his  example 
»s  followed  by  Galen  and  Celsus.     Areta^us,  who  is  reck- 
oned the  most  judicious  of  ancient  ^^Titers,  has  declared, 
tlat  not  only  in  chronical,  but  in  acute  disorders,  the  whole 

of 

•  v<*e  Cadogan  on  the  Gout,  p.  5lf>. 
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of  the  cure  depends  on  the  regulation  of  the  diet  and  mf 
of  life.  The  inattention^  tfaereforo,  whidiniodcnu  haw 
ID  general  paid  to  this  subject,  is  bighly  repielieniihltf  *. 

i.  When  diseases  arc  cured  by  medicioe,  and  not  bydisi 
tfiey  often  leave  the  body  in  a  weilt  and  emscuted  ttate- 
Among  the  means  by  wliicb  tlkc  strength  wbicli  is  thut  tt- 
kausted  can  be  restored,  there  is  none  mote  likely  budi » 
Kcure  the  renovation  of  heuldi,  and  to  prevent  the  Tccv- 
Knce  of  disease,  than  to  follow  a  judicious  system  of  ixtt 

•  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  ago 
and  constitution  of  tlie  patient,  and  tile  nature  of  the  maliiy 

.  from  which  he  hath  recorcred.     Indeed,  so  powcrfuJ  Of  ^> 
cAecLs  of  regimen  in  the  restoration  of  health,  that  byi 
of  it  the  wholejuicesof  thcbody  can  be  altered,  and  tiitPC^ 

.  currence  of  tlie  most  dangerous  disorders,  as  the  gout, 

.  Kurvy,  consumption,  &c.  can  in  a  great  measure  boj 

,  vented  f. 


■  S«c  Dr  FalcoDct'i  ObMrruiom  oa  mat  ot  tht  Aniett*  of  ^kt^*^ 
F  tIegiEDen,  &c.p.  3,  3,  &c.  Thii  judlcioui  phjiiciin  wnclian*  tbcWDi^ 
K  Mrviliosi,  b<f  th(  auihority  ot  Huihini  iu  bii  Emy  mi  tertit^  Ht  ■!■* 
I<  mmila,  p.  S,  that  «  drcuntcaBce,  nmungljr  irinll,  lu>  caiaad  thit  fM** 
'  of  ox^ciiie  lo  be  IcB  ronudercd  ttun  ii  ought  to  be,  aanu\j,  llui  tbt  d^ 
Tictiocu  rnr  iht  meilicicKS  aloDc  vc  ucuitomcd  ta  be  giren  in  milinfi 

whertoi  ibow  which  rcgint  dtct  and  re^mm  ur  gromiif.  In  ai^ 
iriikh  nqnire  Dc^nl  iiiendiMt,  <m\j  ddinrnl  vnballf .  llovkMi*' 
rant  mcinnre,  raiiml  ihiin  (u  be  Icm  •kohIfi]  io,  «nd  evm  hdd  u  int^ 
liar,  in  ihcir  luiun  mid  consCquCBCCi  10  ihuM  which  eouccin  ihc  apotb' 
nrr- 

t  In  tome  ettrx,  the  ntiirti  of  dlionlEii,  Bred  af  i  piralylic  m  ■)■#- 
picctic  lopdeBry,  hiTc  been  [irtteMcd  bjr  rvginieB.  Sm  H  -hipMW't  lir 
•ciunonnnlh£laa>]atiJDiKhatg«.D(Humiii  Bodin,  p.  3J,«),a^4 
wKnv  he  dnrribn  ih(  ngimnt  by  which  be  in  ■  srcal  itfr^  itonutt, 
M  the  ap  ol  ««,  lnim  s  psralj^ic  weiknni,  uul  oihiT  ili;' 
ud  awoublcal  to  wiuc  la  ibtaadLg  ucjuiu  xUesnudi 


t  ill  3 

iU  naturally  leads  us  to  connder  tlie  nittife  dtid  qualU 
)f  the  different  kinds  of  food^  by  means  of  which  such 
»rtant  consequences  can  be  efiected.  And  here  a  sub-* 
presents  itself  of  infinite  extent  and  importance.  For 
gh  food  is  not  so  immediately  necessary  as  air,  for  the 
ence  of  human  beings,  yet  such  are  the  various  proper-* 
ind  eflfects  of  the  difierent  sorts  of  aliment  on  the  hu« 
frame,  and  so  great  the  variety,  as  produced  by  na- 
,  or  unproved  by  art,  that  a  choice,  owing  to  the  con- 
ing advantages  possessed  by  different  articles,  must  of<- 
le  difficult. 

mie  would  put  an  end  to  all  such  questions,  by  our 
mally  resorting  to  the  simple  diet,  and  strict  regimen, 
food  the  miller  of  Essex  *,  or  of  Comaro.  These,  and' 
r  abstemious  people,  who,  having  experienced  the  great- 
stremities  of  bad  health,  were  driven  to  temperance  as 
r  hit  resource,  may  run  out  in  praises  of  a  simple  diet, 
the  probability  is,  that  nothing  but  the  dread  of  former 
rags,  could  have  given  them  resolution  to  persevere 
\  strict  a  course  of  abstinence,  which  persons  who  aro 
ealth,  and  have  no  such  apprehension ,  could  not  be  in* 
jd  to  undertake,  or,  if  they  did,  would  not  long  conti- 
It  nvill  be  much  more  beneficial  to  mankind^  therefore^  to 
',  Apw  a  pleasant  and  varied  dicty  is  equally  consistent  nvith 
health,  and  to  point  out  tlu  particular  substances  best  calcu" 

B  b  lated 


!t  tppears,  from  the  account  giren  by  Sir  Ccofgc  Balccr,  in  the  Me- 
Trtnsactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  l.ondon,  of  Wood  the 
r  of  Bllliricay,  in  Esiex,  that  the  miller'«  diet  coiisikted  of  a  simple 
ing,  made  by  boiling  coarsc  Hour  in  \%-ater,  without  xalt.  Of  this  he 
jned  about  three  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  took  no  fluid 
ever,  not  even  water.  By  this  means,  he  reduced  a  degree  of  coxpu- 
,  «uch  as  to  render  life  a  burden,  to  a  moderate  bulk,  accompanied 
the  return  of  health  and  strength. 


m- 
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Lt  both  Vegetable  and  animar  Substances  are  prificlpali^ 
solvable  into  starch,  sugar,  mucilage  or  jelly,  oil  or  fat, 
d  gluten  \  and,  as  the  most  animdlyzed  of  these  prin- 
»le8  are  more  abundant|  and  better  elaborated  in  quadru-* 
ds,  and  other  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  than  in 
mts ;  hence,  in  equal  quantities^  animal,  is  more  nou- 
^g  than  vegetable  food  *.  ' 

As  fraitsj  however,  were  the  first  article  on  which  men 
btisted^  and  as  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  human 
inj^s  live  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil,  we  shall  begin 
^'(fbnsidering  the  different  sorts  of  solid  food  produced 
uef' Vegetable  kingdom  f. 

*'  VEGETABLE   ALIMENT. 

a;. I-    . 

yE&ETADLE  aliment  may  be  properly  divided  into  teii 
iiises.  1.  Fruits.  2.  Nuts.  S.  Pulses.  4;  Grains. 
Roots.  6.  Sallads.  7.  Pot-herbs.  8.  The  mushroom 
be*.  9.  Marine  plants ;  and,  10.  Miscellaneous  articles. 
!•  FrulU — ^The  natural  productions  of  trees  and  plant?, 
18  the  first  substances  to  which  men  would  direct  their 
ention,  with  a  view  to  aliment,  though  fruits  have  now, 
general,  become  rather  an  article  of  luxury,  tlian  of  solid 

B  b  2  diet. 

See  Practical  Synopsis  of  the  IVfateria  Alimentaria,  p.  1.  and  ^, 

It  may  be  proper  to  eiplain  tome  technical  terms  uaavoidabljr  mad^ 
of  in  this  chapter. 
Uesceni— sourish* 
Uefb-~— harshly  sour. 

Ukaiescent ^tending  towards  putrefaction. 

^odimeot— seaeoiiiug ;  a  pickle^  or  preserve. 

^pvreuma'tic having  tlie  smcU  that  proceed^  from  burnt  oiU. 

Isculent — ' — nourishi^ig. 

Taiulent-*— windy. 

A  ucihiginous— gummy. 

Narcotic sedative  >  or  lulling  •ensibillty. 

1*cid — -rglutinous,  or  slimy. 
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diet.  They  may  be  arranged  under  five  classes  :  1.  Stofle 
Fruits.  2.  The  apple  species.  S.  Small  seeded  kbsdi« 
4.  Berries ;  and,  5.  Farinaceous  fruits.  It  is  not  pnq)Osed 
to  enter  minutely  into  these  articles^  but  merely  to  give  t 
general  view  of  each  particular. 

1.  Stone  fruits*,  in  general,  are  of  a  soft  lax  textureiaod 
their  juices  dilute,  by  which  means,  they  are  easily  dis- 
solved in  the  stomach ;  but  being  more  liable  to  fermenta* 
tion  than  any  other,  and  producing  a  copious  acid,  theytf^ 
apt  to  irritate  the  intestines,  and  to  bring  on  vomiting  aiio 
purging.    Of  these  the  peach  is  the  most  delicious,  ati» 
though  not  very  nourishing,  yet  is  rather  serviceable  in  pi 
structions  and  bilious  disorders.     Apricots,  when  thoroii| 
ly  ripe,  are  nourishing,  and  more  wholesome  than  the 
and  still  more  so  than  the  cherry  or  the  plumb, 
are  palatable,  and  are  recommended  in  the  scurvy  and : 
putrid  fevers ;  but  ought  not  to  be  taken  in  too  great 
titicri.     Tamarinds,  a  fruit  difficult  to  classify,  are 
frequently  employed  for  medicinal  purposes  than  as  an  a 
tide  of  diet.     Plumbs  are  of  various  sorts,  differing  in 
lour,  form,  size,  and  taste  ;  but  on  the  whole,  unless 
pcrfectl;  ripe,  they  are  a  dangerous  fruit,  though 
properly  dried,  (when  tlicy  obtain  the  name  of  prune J^ 
are  hxraive,  and  consequently  of  use  in  costive  habits. 

2.  The  apple  species  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  valuab^* 
and  useful  article,  tlian  wljat  i:i  known  under  the  name  €>f 
stone  fruits.     It  is  incredible  the  great  varieties  of  thft 
species,  which  by  art  msy  be  stHl  nu  re  extended.     Of  th^ 
real  apple  there  are  tv/o  great  divisions,  the  sour  an<l  th^ 

sweet, 


•  FU'ic  ^ruit%  po^iC-i  sometliinr;  prculi.ir  u\  th.*ii  luture,  \vluch  rcndrr 
tlicm  r..-:  '•«  «i.''.'-.i!.;iy  Iir  tlie  8tom.M:!i :  wild  \^u\\  ilic  smaller  injrts  thi;rcb 
.1  r.^k  01  ••.%••'.!•  >i^.:  :i;v' «ir.n«,  from  which  the  n»o>t  fiUl  e(a;ct%  Late 
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6weet|  both  of  which  are  very  palatable,  and  sufHcicntly 
talutary.  The  pear  is  still  more  wholesom^,  when  it  h 
tbocoughljr  ripe,  and  does  not  disagree  with  the  stomach. 
In  dieir  crude  state,  both  pears  and  apples  produce  flatu- 
lence and  acidity,  which  inconveniences  are  prevented  by 
laving  them  either  baked  or  boiled.  Medlars,  quinces,  and 
pomegranates,  are  not  much  known  in  this  country.  Figs 
furnish  a  wholesome  food,  both  crude,  and  in  a  preserved 
state.  They  were  said  to  haye  been  the  first  aliment,  of 
agreeable  taste,  used  by  the  natives  of  Greece  *.  Tlie 
Qoagef,  is  certainly  a  delicious  fruit,  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  cooling,  powerfully  antiscorbutic,  and  highly  useful 
a  fevers,  especially  those  of  a  bilious  or  putrescent  ten- 
<kncy ;  but,  on  account  of  its  acidity,  it  is  liable  to  all  tlic 
WQQveniences  that  attend  the  use  of  stone  fruit.  Lemons 
ttdlimet  are  principally  useful,  as  a  good  corrector,  and 
apeeable  sauce,  for  many  kinds  of  animal  food,  especially 
Ui;  and  their  juices,  diluted  with  water,  and  sweetened 
vidi  sugar,  are  employed  to  allay  thirst, — in  fevers  to  correct 
pttrescency, — as  an  antidote  to  the  scurvy, — ^and  for  other 
aedidnal  purposes  }.  The  pine  apple,  on  account  of  its 
gnttefiil  taste  and  fragrant  odour,  is  called  the  kuig  offruusy 

B  b  3  but 


•  Athco.  L.  ni.  c.  2.  p.  74. 

t  Orange*  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  China  orange  and  the  Se- 
ViOc  The  juice  of  tlic  first  is  »weet,  and  subacid.  Tliat  of  the  Seville 
\%  sour,  and  Mxncwiiat  bitter.  Though  less  palatable,  it  is  more 
I'he  ob»ervation&  In  the  text  are  only  applicable  to  the  China 
LcmoDA  and  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  containing  a  great  quan- 
titj  of  native  vegeuble  acid,  afibrd  but  little  nourishment ;  but  they  are 
csefnl,  as  correcting  the  Lad  properties  of  other  food. 

I  The  acid  of  lemons,  and  other  fruits  of  the  same  tort,  is  known  un- 
der the  name  cUr'u  mcid^  which  forms  the  proper  specific  for  the  scurvy, 
nd  it  also  the  best  corrector  of  vegetable  and  narcotic  poisons.  I'um- 
bolTs  Medical  Works,  p.  %Z, 
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but  should  not  be  taken  in  great  quantities,  being  30  apt 
to  disagree  with  many  people,  particularly  the  ^ged. 

S.  The  small  seeded  sorts  of  fruit  are  by  far  the  most 
wholesome  and  valuable.    Of  these  the  grape  ought,  th  flie 
first  place,  to  be  mentioned,  not  only  on  account 'of' die 
valuable  liquor  which  it  produces,  but  also  as  tihe  frnit  It- 
self is  SQ  wholesome.    The  grape,  when  fully  ripe,  1$  cool- 
ihg,  antiseptic,  and  nutritious ;  and  in  the  wine  countries  is 
much  used  at  breakfast.    Currants,  a  smaller  sort  of  grapet 
thougli  inferior  in  some  respects  to  the  produce  of  the  real 
vine,  yet  can  be  eaten  with  advantage  in  a  raw  state,  anA 
forms '  many  valuable  articles  by  different  preparatioii^'  o» 
cookery.     The  same  observation  is  applicable  to 
berries,  (which  should  be  eaten  without  the  husks) 
berries,  and  mulberries.     In  regard  to  strawberries,  it 
impossible  to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  that  fragranti  rto 
ing,  and  wholesome  article.     There  are  various  itiodes ' 
citing  them,  but  with  milk  or  cream,  is  generally  aCcoum 
«^d  tJic  most  ngrccaMe,  and  is  found  to  lessen,  in  the 
nnch,  the  activity  of  the  acid  they  contain  •. 

4.  The  fruits  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  small 
lies,  are  tlic  cmnberrv,  the  bilberry,  and  the  red  whortl 
berry.     Of  these  the  cranberry  is   the  one  principally  i; 
use ;  and,  when  bikcd  with  a  proper  quantity  of  sugar, 
makes  a  tart  that  is  goncrally  relished. 

5.  The  farinaccou5  fruits  arp  not  considered  to  be  of 
wholesome  quality.     The  melon,  which  is  ihe  prinnpa],  i^ 
F.^id  to  be  an  article  i.f  great  consumption  in  some  parts  tl£ 

Asia, 


•  f-ir/whtrrif-i  arc  very  v.I.f/Ux'mo.  Tl.ry  rcid  to  pr<»ir.oie  all  the 
f  scuatiunfc,  «rtl  arc  bxative  wi:li('Ut  fni!iicing  any  ^[ip.'.iciuly  wcakniio^ 
fffirti:  they  lire  A'so  M'ppo«p<l  to  pf^^css  t;«:.:Iiu('s  uiifavoi;r.illc  n»  utiiny 
1 1  ri  ^ctlO^^.  'J  !ri-  wild  »ir:!>*l'crry  ha?  il.^  mofct  'i^riC«!)ic  fi-vcur,  and  T\ 
I  M'  ••].;  till:  1't.il  «:I  tilt  wliilc  spCklCf. 
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Afiai  particularly  in  F^rsia^.^utit  is  not  so  generally,  madt 
use  of  in  Europe }  and  thf^  plan  of  eatii^g  it,  adppted  in 
^astce^. namely,  with  roasted  ineat,  is  inuch  better  than 
jilt  piode  usual  in  England^  that  of  nuxing  it  Mrith  other 
mits  after  dinner,  when  it  disagrees  with  many  8ton>achsr 
[lie  cucumber  is  not  a  general  favourite^  and  jcould  hardly 
!^  coof  umed  at  all  in  a  raw  state^i  without  th|^  oil  and  vine'- 
;ar  with  which  it  is  accompanied  * ,  it  makes,  howcver,^a 
refill  addition  to  various  sorts  of  broth.  Tlhe  gpurd,  and 
he  posnpion,  are  not  much.knowx^  or  approved  of  in  Eng- 
ine 

lit  regard  to  fruits,  in  general^  the  following  pb^servations 
nay  be  made. 

Fruits  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  production  ol  summer, 
md  they  are  composed  of  those  principles  which  are  best 
idapted  to  alby  that  ej^cessive  heat,  and  increase  ^f  circu- 
lation, which  our  body  feels  at  ihat  period  f  • 
.,. Fruits  have,  two  bad  qualities, 4he  first,  excess  of  acid ; 
'h^  second,  a  tendency  to  fermentation. 

Unripe  fruits  possess  more  of  the  acid  principle  %  ;  fruits, 
vhen  ripe,  abound  more  in  saccharine  matter,  and  may  be 
tnore  safely  used. 

The  more  juicy  the  fruit  is,  the  more  fermentable  it  will 

be  upon  tlie  stomach,  and  the  more  apt  to  generate  flatu- 

,  B  b  4f  lencc. 


'•  The  cucumber  it  to  hard  of -digettion,  that  there  are  instances  of  their 
Mig  brought  off  the  stomach  forty»eight  hours  after  they  h»vc  been  eauo. 

f  Tumbuirs  Medical  Works,  p.  79. 

I  Fruits  in  their  unripe  state  are  what  are  called  aeeri,  or  harshly  sour^ 
)wing  to  the  predominance  of  the  acid  over  the  sugar  and  oil ;  which,  in 
his  state,  are  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  acid.  Hence  unripe  fruits 
>roduce  very  disap'ccablc  U'clings  in  the  stomach  and  bowek ;  especially 
,/hcn  they  are  weak.  C»t.iJt9  cuuld  not  use  fruits  without  being  Jikturb^ 
jd  by  them. 
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Icocc,  and  ilic  othci  symptoms  connect 
dricT,  therefore,  that  any  paiticiilar  fruit  ij| 
ur  prepared  by  art,  the  s^fcr  it  is  for  tli^t 

Fruits  when  boiled,  arc  Wss  flatuJciit  th 
staie.  The  addition  of  spices  or  sugar^ 
lent  tendency,  and  corrects  their  acidity; 
with  urdcnt  spirits,  as  a  liitlc  rum  oi  bx^ 
disposition  to  ferment.  . 

There  arc  three  modes  of  con3iunu;| 
state,  or  dried,  or  prepared  by  the  arts  d 

In  a  raw  state,  they  ought  only  tt] 
thoiouglUy  ripe ;  and  If  taken  in  modcq 
(hey  are  uf  the  highest  utility.  Indeed  ^ 
by  nature  at  that  season  of  the  year,  whei 
with  their  cooling,  refreshing,  and  dilul 
peculiarly  acceptable.  In  some  countril 
brcakfrtsi  upon  fruit ;  and  such  a  plan  n 
ill  cases  where  the  labour  the  individual 
docA  iK>t  rrquire  more  nourishing  diet. '' 
fruit  before  dinner,  and  this  practice  is  Ml 
fnl  to  tliose  who  arc  of  a  costive  habit  *.^ 
ho\i;evei,  after  mtah,  is  in  general  tlie  safi| 
mon  practice  %  and  wlicrc  much  animal  I 
fntit  is  certainly  a  proper  additiou  to  tU 


•t  frail  IX  itiy  (i 
•ot^l  ID  Iritlr  irt*guW  Irvrn,  n 


lAnod,  marj  be  benc£tt4  b*  ■  nioacntc  lue  w  man 
T,  a>  il  nuy  •b>t«  i  krcn  >pjicnt«  fcr  di*  p*^ 


•iiMUth.  i>«ctn  IV  «M  itwir  btux  jnhti  «fMi  ihutk 
kMinlCaMMio^li  411.     Til  [  I  I  'ill      wtj 
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be  laid  down,  as  a  general  nile^  to  eat  mild  fruit  before 
Diealsj  and  sour  fruit  after. 

Dried  fruits  *,  in  particular  grapes  or  raisins,  plums  or 
prunes,  and  figs  f ,  are  valuable  articles  of  food,  theur  wa- 
tery and  acid  particles  being  thus  in  a  great  measure  dissi- 
pated; this  improves  their  qualities  in  various  respects, 
2nd  gives  them  a  more  concentrated  form.    Thus,  hj  ar 
simple  process,  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries  are  en- 
abled^  thh>ugh  the  medium  of  commerce,  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sore  of  consuming  articles,  which  their  climate  has  denied 
them. 

Fruits  are  variously  prepared  for  consumption,  as  by 
'^^^asting,  baking,  boiling,  stewing  f,  &c. }  and  wherever  the 

fruits 


*  Xhied  dates  constitute  the  common  £ood  of  a  great  part  of  Asia. 
^^^^  are  pfx>doced  by  the  pafan  tree,  which  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the 
^^*^^  curious  of  vegeuble  producdons,  being  so  extensively  useful  in  lifer 
V^  date  is  of  different  kinds ;  in  their  best  state,  they  are  a  pure  saccha* 
^^^^  &ttit,  free  from  acidity,  but  with  a  considerable  degree  of  acerbity. 

1*   Dried  figs  arc  the  most  nourishing  of  the  dried  fruits,  and  were  given 
^  tKe  athletx  as  part  of  their  food.     The  ancients  appear  to  have  derived 
*-  ^vourable  opinion  of  the  nutritious  properties  of  figs,  from  observing, 
^^^  the  persons  vrho  were  appointed  to  guard  the  fig-gardens  and  vine- 
yards, when  the  fruit  was  nearly  ripe,  and  who  fed  upon  hardly  any  thing 
***«  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  during  that  period,  became  remarkably  fat. 
^  France  they  are  eaten  with  roasted  meat.     The  dried  fruits  are  less 
Acescent  and  flatulent,  but  more  nutritive  tlian  the  green  or  fresh,  but  not 
^  loluble  in  the  stomach. 

\  By  applying  heat  to  fruits,  we  change  their  qualities,  dissipate  their 
active  add,  and  dispose  them  less  to  ferment.     Fruits  thus  prepared,  are 
certainly  safer  than  when  they  are  fresh,  or  in  a  crude  state,  and  sit  more 
easy  on  the  stomach.     It  is  to  destroy  their  tendency  to  fermentation,  that 
we  frequently  cat  them  with  milk  or  cream,  whose  oily  nature  produces 
that  efi^ct.     Strong  and  mellow  wine  also,  obviates  the  pernicious  efifects 
of  bad  fruit.     Sugar  renders  fruit  more  nutritive,  and  is  a  judicious  ad- 
dition to  sour  fruits.     Sometimes  butter  is  used  in  apple  pies,  on  account 
of  its  anti-fermentative  quality ;  but  in  weak  stomachs  it  is  apt  to  produce 
Jicortburn.     The  cookery  of  vegetables  not  only  renders  them  more  so- 
luble 


3 

fruia  aze  pollai  before  Atj  «  ripey  thb  plan  ought  to 
adopted,  as  cbe  applicatun  of  heat,  and  the  addiddn 
sogar^  icmoves  ouinr  Ajfctionf  to  the  use  of  thi^cpei 
of  ioadf  CfCB  to  the  most  deficair  stnnachs. 


9.  JWkff^ — In  ancient  doMSy  natioos  were  often  dM 
guiahed  aocordmg  to  the  pnticnlar  aiticle  on  which  th 
Ihred,  hesce  the  Arcadiaaa  were  caPed  acmn  mitrst  andit 
generallf  Mipposed,  dot  fobstapoet  of  the  nut  spedeti  we 
one  of  the  fint  means  of  mhairtmce  to  which  manappiit 
It  is  imagined,  howerer,  that  die  acorns,  so  often  aiendo 
ed  in  ancient  history  and  tiaditioo,  comprehended  sinci 
other  lands  of  shell  firmts*  ascfaesntfts,  waln^tS)  &Cf* 

The  nut  species  still  furnish,  in  some  countries,  a  cc 
siderahle  source  of  food^  but  though,  on  the  whole,  diey ^ 
nutritious,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain,  jet  tl 
are  dii&cuk  to  disiolTe,  owing  to  the  viscidity  of  db 
farinaceous  matter,  and  hence  they  require  strong  stonnc 
to  digest  them.  In  many  cases  they  oppress  the  stoma 
some  hours  after  they  are  used.  They  are  best  when  eat 
fresh,  and  their  skin,  which  is  very  astringent  and  unwho 
some,  shouid  be  thrown  away.  They  should  be  wellm 
ticated ;  and,  if  possible,  sprinkled  with  salt,  by  which  tl 
are  formed  into  a  kind  of  soapy  mass,  and  rendered  in 
cible  with  the  fluids.  They  ought  to  be  eaten  in  very  n 
derate  quantities,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  afiect.the  istoma 

a 
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Iwble  in  tlie  stomach,  but  also  deprives  them  of  a  considerable  quancit] 
air,  tl»c  fruit*  especially  ;  an  apple  contains  a  quantity  of  air,  inany,tii 
!iV  own  bulk.     Adair's  Mc-dlcal  Cautions,  p.  ^4. 

•  Ooguci'iOrigiuof  JLawt.&c,  VoLl.  p.77.  Potter,  in  hit  Aal^ 
til*,  think*  otherwise.  The  acorn  of  the  qua-eus  su6er,  or  the  corktree 
XM  ^k)d  aa  the  filbtrt ;  and,  like  theai,  toid  m  the  markets  of  SpiiL 


nrels,  and  to  occasion  difEcnlt  breathing  and  asthma.^ 
est  form  of  using  them  is  in  paddings  and  emolsionsy 
tbetr  tenacity  is  in  some  measure  broken  by  sugar. 
Iiesnut  has  a  good  dea]  of  sweetness,  and  somewtiat  of 
harine  nature;  and  when  properly  mollified,  by  roast- 
r  boiling  f  >  which  destroys  its  viscidity,  it  becomes 
lantly  light  and  nutritive.  Walnuts  are  palatable 
Qtritions,  when  eaten  fresh,  and  deprived  of  their 
The  Slbert,  when  taken  in  small  quantities^  is  not 
lered  to  be  unwholesome,  but  is  dangerous  if  «aten 
isiderable  quanties  %.  The  sweet  almond  has  a  plea* 
lavour  5,  and  is  exceedingly  nutritious )  but  if  kept, 
[  becomes  rancid,  and  it  is  difficult  of  digestion.-— 
It,  however,  which  is  prepared  from  this  article,  is  a 
nt  and  useful  emulsion.  Bitter  almonds,  when  fresh» 
dangerous  fruit,  and  poisonous  to  some  animals  (  but 
deprived  of  their  acrimony,  by  heat,  may  be  used  with 
\    Pisiachia  nuts,  on  the  whole,  arc  the  wholesomest 

of 


loSmm  obterres,  that  dysrateric  complaintt  are  alwap  most  com- 
B  t!)ose  years  in  ^hich  the  harvest  of  nuts  is  plentiful ;  and  this 
9i  inx'it  u  the  most  dangerous  of  any  Hkdj  to  feU  in  the  wa.y  of 
vtr  orders  of  the  people,  more  especially  in  the  country.  Whea 
eren  in  imsll  quantities,  they  are  found  to  oppress  the  breathing, 
prcdoce  rcmitinj  and  bowel  ccTnpl;tints ;  but  in  large  quantities, 
are  been  often  known  to  lodge  in  il.e  stomach,  and  to  be  incap- 
being  removed  from  thence  by  any  medicine,  and,  of  consequence, 
lot  a  speedy  end  to  life.  Falconer's  Fssay  on  the  Preservation  of 
alth  of  Persons  employed  in  Agriculture,  p.  IS. 

1  many  parts  of  Italy,  boiled  chcsnuts  arc  used  as  a  substitute  for 


s. 


is  tbctr  being^  eaten  after  meals,  upon  a  full  stomach,  which  makes 
lore  unwholesome  than  they  would  be,  if  eaten  at  any  other  time« 
case,  they  trequeutly  pass  the  boweb  uodigesttd* 

he  oil  of  almonds,  when  quite  fresh,  is  said  to  help  a  costive  habit 
r,  •uid  !*  grod  tor  chi!dren*s  gripes. 
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I'hc  oil  of  t:..:  ci-..  it.-  ,.:.i  i 
c;  i>e  eaten  wrS..  ---:r:v,  unti 

•.  But  of  ^li  ill:-  :.-.::■ ,  -Jit:  c 
,  is  the  m</.t  valu^bie.     Til 

:•  propiired  iii  i!';c  I'orr.i  c:  cho< 


^  »     «\.'\:  to  fruits,  and   t]*c  nut   ^pecl 

-         ■    *"r^y  '^  ^^^^  pulse  tribe  for  the  r 

^..    --    :  "^'iisiireil  little  labour  to  procure 

.^.  >»»  xv:s  IS  the  most  general.     In  a  ten< 

^    .   i«  loleson^e  and  light  food  j  and  cv 

...•..•.;v.  ihov  .:re  excellent  for  various 

.   .:■.•  *v^r.e:i:ues  made  into  bread  j  b 

...":.'  v:*  \v!;e.u  flour,  it  is  hard, he 

I  .  :.  ■>  ;'  .*  an  inferior  sort  of  pea.  1 

*  ,  ;>  .-.  •».:.-:»,  :nuc!i  used  in  this  com 

/  ■  '.s^  '  /•  ^v's,  than  to  the  human 

.  .    .s"!  with  iluMr  cod,  ;:rc  not 

VWi^:*  w*.  I ;  bo; led,  the V  are  p; 


■    •   N 


X* 


..  ?;.  jii  i*i  jul.-o,  -s  hn;v. ir.  riiimcnt,  is 
%'.  1. 1  .'ijir  •j.iilur  state,  or  as  green  s 
.  V    v;oiK'i\ilIy  acceptable  ;  but  when 


»  -v^   wi't>   /."v  ■»«•  ri-^-'r.rc:!.'-/;  t«ui'J,  hv  bianchine  then 
s  ».»»  \  »ul  ili*"  '  m*tic  oil,  <'r  riKist'Ti;:  tlieinin  a  pot  like 
^  ,  5k  SJiki'..  to  :.■- i.iu  :In.'  •«7ii»'ki',  wl.ii'h  is  verv  acrid. 
,^    ».js  .c«l  l'»  ^'i,  -  in::  ■■  i^""^  •'"  ^  Tcrk,  and  biiininir  then 
V    »  ■    ol   '':*••'  "•';Mi  i-*  .«f»»j.i-.'.:iit,  ..ud  thoroughlv  roasts 
^  ^       I  *.*•  fcir.v.  1   V  i  :hc  Jrc-l.  i::sh£\v  mil,  i«;  made  into  an 
>^,..  ^,  u'.kd  It:  :*•:;■  ...i-y  u-iid  \ii  the  Wt*t  Indies. 

.    .>.!  Ill  the   cofc.'.  :.:•.,•:'  its  '.cjir.ratr  ».tr-tc,  i^  ustrd  as 
^    ..   ,u»'    ilu-  fk-.i   siiK  ot'i   and  ovtn,  um^  prrvtr.tii'jy  wri 
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parts  have  come  to  maturity  and  perfection,  they  are  only 
cfalculated  for  the  hardy,  robust  farmer,  or  those  who  have 
strong  digeMiye  powers  of  stomach.     It  is  fortunate,  how- 
ever, that  they  furnish,  at  the  same  time^  excellent  food 
for  various  descriptions  of  domestic  animals ;  and  thus  the 
>oil^  which  would  be  exhausted  by  perpetual  crops  of  grain, 
^«  enabled  to  preserve,  or  to  recover  its  fertility,  under  the 
''ess  exhausting  production  of  the  various  sorts  of  pulse  *. 

4?.  Gr/jmx.— When  neither  fruits,  nor  any  of  the  pulse 
'ibc  could  be  obtained,    men  would  naturaUy  apply  to 
lins  for  the  means  of  subsistence :  of  these,  the  principal 
^x-e,  1.  Wheat.    9.  Barley.     S.  Oats.     4.  Rye.     5.  Rice; 

^tid,  6.  Maize  5  to  which  some  miscellaneous  articles  may 

'fee  added. 

1.  Wheat  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  grain,  and  the  best 
^Iciflated  for  m?.king  bread ;  and,  it  is  said,  next  to  rice, 
tihe  most  nutritive  of  farinaceous  substances.     It  consists  of 
three  distinct  parts,  two  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  one  a 
tort  of  gluten,  which  possesses  the  properties  of  animal  mat- 
ter.    2.  Barley.     In  many  parts  of  Europe  this  grain  is  the 
principal  article  of  subsistence ;  but  the  bread  formed  from  it, 
though  not  unpleasant,  yet  is  heavy,  and  not  easily  digest- 
ed.    When  wheaten  bread,  therefore,  can  be  obtained,  bar- 
ley  is  principally  npplicd  to  the  manufacture  of  liquors. 
Converted,  however,  into   what   is  called   pot,  pearl,  or 
Scotch  barley,  it  is  foiiiiil  of  great  use,  as  aji  ingredient  in 
broth.     S.  About  fifty  venrs  airo,  it  was  calculated,  that 
nearly  a  fourth  part  of  t.'ic  inliabitsnts  of  Great  Britain  liv- 
ed 


•  In  Edlin^s  Treatise  on  Eread-irnkinfr,  there  arc  receipts  for  making 
I^eat  bread,  &c.  which,  as  suiwtituJcs  for  wl-.catcu  bread,  are  well  cal- 
culated for  the  active  and  Lborioui  classc*  vf  tl.c  community. 
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fi.  cpsn  4ni«breiui  ^  but  die  introduction  of  greater  ^ezhK 

■ 

,0k:  aum'  iuxurv)  has  greiitly  diminUked  its  coBsimpiiuiL 

i:  3>  5«ippos^>  ^1*^^  ^^^^^^^'  nourishment  may  be  obtunedfroo 

,iMi  jtrahK  «han  t'it>in  the  same  quantity  of  baripy  or  rye, 

Im:  IT  whMt  it  i«  evidently  inferior.     4.  Rye  is  a  reiycon- 

4M«r  ^in  in  the  northeru  parts  of  Europe }  aod,  indeed, 

^Pif^imi  v'inror  rve«  which  is  a  hardy  grain,  and  early  lipe, 

*h^  hilwhf<««^  <^  ^^^'^  countries  could  hardiy  exist    Bmd 

r««iHr  of  nsN  w  <.»*  a  diirk  brown  colour,  lies  heary  on  the 

<t^m.vh,  h»:  ^^  uvund  to  he  nutritious.     5.  Rice  is  a  fdo* 

tiMrartK  iA  wNich  probably  fumishes  subsistence  togmt- 

V  fHHohc^  i^  huiuan  beings,  than  all  the  other  grniu  pot 

«^«^h(s*-.     I(  ^^  roiuarkabL'  tor  its  mild  and  innocent  qa^' 

vri,«»,  4«ty  easy  on  the  stomacli,  and  is  well  caknfated  for 

>— UvN.    k  nuY  be  used  in  various  ways,  namely,  pfaidf 

VmV«  <  ^  mixed  with  other  articles,  and  converted  into  r 

•mnV^m^  i  M  nunufaetured  into  bread  ;  but,  when  the  tat 

.iHvff  41^  Attempted,  it  must  be  mixed  with  a  conndenUt 

>vV|f«iX%a%'0  of  wheaten  flour.     6.  Maize,  or  Indian  co0y 

.^  J0^^  shWf  article  of  sustenance  in  Nonh  Americai  and 

^s'lM  ^v<*  ^^  the  West  Indies.     It  is  also  grown*  in  the 

.^>es>^tk  parts  of  Europe,  where  a  number  of  ptephiutf 

..  w  .mmo  Uom  its  meal,  as  the  luViJin  jxjienta,  &c*    ThoDgk 

.  uv^ti>hin|;  article,  yet  it  does  not  make  fermented  bread 

.1  iK>^  jv.'»[HH:t  comparable  to  wheat.     7.  A  variety  of  other 

«.t..xw»  iiuy  be  comprcliendcd  under  tlus  general  head^  ■* 

>«^ A  ^  heat,  manna-grass  *,  tlie  bre-ad-fruit,  the  breadwitf 

m 

.w  ',^!:inuin-l'rult,  Sec;  but  to  enter  into  these  peculiar 
i.u^tCM,  i»  Uwond  the  limits  by  which  the  present  irork 
!!:'.i»t  Ik  iKHUUle-v!. 

The 


•  NUuiiii-Ki  ass  i>  a  f.ivouritc  sc<^  of  tlic  Pul«»  aiid  Germaiw.  Ithm* 
»\%(sri  a|;recable  t.uie;  and,  boiled  iu  milk,  t%  said  to  prove  remarkably  ott^ 
ii.tivv.     U  ii  UMdAore  tor  invalids,  tUao  as  a  cumrouu  arddc  of  dietir* 


eU  upon  oaubrea 
and  more  luxury. 
It  is  supposed,  th 
thia  grain,  than  : 
but  to  wli(S)|C  itSb 
mon  grain  in  thi 
without  winter  . 
the  iiihabitsintS'i 
made  of  rye,  U 
stomach,  but  y 
able  article,  w 
cr  numbers  ol 
together.    11 
lities,  sits  eat 
invalids.     It 
boiled ;  or  r 
pudding  S'-o 
mode  is  atli 
proportion' 
is  the  chW 
some  partt 
southern  * 
are  made 
a  nourish 
in  any  rt 
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the  plar 
articles, 
must  b- 


•Mil 

tweet  a; 

fritive. 
7'^rf.i,.. 


jR  v^gecabky  and  anbfd 

■■t*.    It  appears tfaattk 

flBod  of  their  republic,  life 

J^  inany  people  tkey  gnd 

.|br  dioie  who  are  nlijectfe 

•Cdlmtad,  howeverj  at  pre 

jWdwr  than  of  men  ;  is  laAe 

fi^Wied  to  a  great  tise,  In 

yiBHrnhment.    Tliecanoti 

IWto  many  person*  it  iifbnn 

frihmlent  nature.    It  requim 

IMbb  of  condiment  to  render 

fttnisn  yonng,  otherwise  it  lii 

^ik- Inrd of  digestion.    Itii 

|j;»nTo  hones  and  cattle  it  is 

Piipaindp,  the  bee^  Jeroidei 

piMch  general  use  as  toreqmi 

jfidMe  the  parsnip  is  reckoned  d 

ipHrfbe  of  easy  digestion,  and  agiei 

||dft«os,  though  some  dislike i|C 

IMi'irt  seldom  nied  solely  for  lb» 

jbM  are  brought  to  our  tablet  tosc 

oris  >a  addition  to  bread ;  and  to  qis 

,  lif  Jessening  its  alkalescency,  and  si 

mahi 


'!W^^ 


ip  which  grows  in  North  Britain^  caOid  ll 

jOhIVCCC,  and  of  a  superior  quality  to  thoie  ^ 

(MKidarly  about  London,  which  are  bktcr  » 

■  turnip  b  not  only  the  most  nourishing,  but  alio  d 

maj^  the  winter.     It  is  eaten  with  milk,  to  out  ll 

jngr<^Buchan*s  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  641. 

^^^    "'">t  in  many  re»pcc:s,  a  most  Yaluable  aiud 

ird  to  turnips  in  general,  that  thej  diiagi 

chs,  and  are  subject  to  flat«lencc»,  U 
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.'!ic  number  of  anlcles  compreRenicd  under  xh:i 
:-ry  great :  Mr  Bryant  of  Norwich  enumeratei 
y,  produced  in  this  country  |-. 
jre  are  various  roots  which  arc  sometimes  used  as 
.:  are  more  generally  employed  as  seasoning  or  con- 
Of  these,  the  onion  is  much  in  use,  and  affords  a 
proportion  of  nourishment.     It  is  supposed,  indeed* 
hardly  any  substaiicc  possesses  it  to  a  greater  extent^ 
•  small  a  compiles  *.     The  Itrk^  the  gar/i;  tlie  shufhf^ 
of  the  same  specie^,  end  pos-^ess  qualities  of  a  similar 
ture.    They  agree  best  witJi  persons  of  a  cold  and  phleg- 
matic hablr,  wlierc  the  stomach  is  weak  and  relaxed,  a!ul 
where  it  requires  tlic  ^id  of  a  powerful  stimulus  to  assist 
figcstion.     Tlic  horse-radish  is  a  warm  and  pungent  root, 
i^Uch  used  as  condiment,   more  especially  with  roast  beef, 
to  the  digestion  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  contribute. 

6.  Sal/jJj. — ^We  are  told,  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
o^Sier  nations,  ranged  over  the  fields  and  woods  in  search  of 
food,  like  animals,  devouring  any  wild  herb  they  Could  find» 
^tcly  to  satisfy  their  hunger  J  ;  and  this  is  the  less  impro- 

C  c  b..ble. 


*  Adair'i  Medical  Caucions,  p.  813. 

t  1b  tropical  countnn,  yams  cddoet,  nnd  iwect  cawaJa,  boiled  or 
,  are  icrved  up  at  dinner,  aud  called  brcad-ltiud.     They  fcupcrscJc% 
Dse  of  bread. 


9  Omo;:t  never  can  he  jiiifBdcnily  recommended;  f hey  pos4e»»  more 
Bosriihment  than  perlup»  aay  other  vegetable.  It  i»  a  \%c!l  known  fjci» 
tint  a  Hi;:h]an«U'r,  wi:h  a  few  raw  onions  in  I.H  poctcT,  and  a  crust  ui 
Wad,  or  bit  of  cake,  c;m  nork  or  travel  to  an  almost  incrtdible  e&teni, 
fcr  two  or  three  day»  together,  without  any  other  tort  of  fiH>d  ulutcvcr- 
The  French  are  aware  of  t!ti% ;  the  $oup  ■  An^n  i§  tuny  univ(.r»ally  la  u,e 
after  an  late  meetings  and  dances,  &c.  as  the  bett  uf  all  re»:ii:aiivca. 

K  Aj  Lucre  tiu<.  Lib.  V.  ?»n;;>; 

Quz  mI  stqne  imbrex  dederant,  quod  terra  crcaret 
^^poIlte  lua.  ftati»  ad  pUraba:  pcc:ora  ionum. 
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and  epinagc,  are  well  known  as  useful  articles  fof 
busily  digested,  und  not  flutuli^nt.  They  afltird  but  litdcTnl 
nourishment.  Tliey  are  well  calculated,  however,  for  per- 
sona with  weak  stomachs,  and  who  take  but  little  rxercU^ 

In  regard  to  pot-herbs,  in  general,  it  is  to  be  obsOT^ 
that  they  are  of  considerable  use,  to  counteract  the  p* 
irescency  of  animal  fooil,  being  of  a  watery,  and  sonwiritK 
ascescent  nature.  They  are  laiative,  and  arc  uaeflll  i* 
summer,  to  relieve  the  bowels,  when  costivenesa  al!»» 
place,  wtudi  often  happens  at  that  seasou  of  the  year,  frtun 
the  increased  discharge  by  the  skin.  They  should  be  b^t 
ed  by  steam,  by  which  their  texture  will  be  abundantly 
softened  ".  They  certainly  were  not  originally  dcsigiifd 
for  human  food,  and  arc  not,  in  general,  so  easily  dissolvcil 
in  the  stomach,  nor  so  grateful  and  nourishing,  as  roots  ir^i 
but  ibcir  noxious  qualities  are  sometimes  got  the  better  of 
by  cultivation,  and  sometimes  removed  by  cookery. 

On  the  subject  of  forcing  some  kinds  of  vegetables,  J* 
potatoes  &c.  earlier  in  the  season  than  nature  dictates,  it 
only  produces  an  article,  insipid  and  unwholesomfi  ^ 
which  nothing  but  fashion,  fancy,  and  lusury,  would  ren- 
der in  any  respect  barely  tolerable. 

8.  m  Muihroom  triht.—Tlie  class  of  vegetables  wHo* 
Cri/piagami/i,  order.  Fungi,  is  so  numerous,  that  the  bo* 
fiiumrrafion  or  description  of  them,  it  was  formerly  tti'A 
would  require  a  brgc  volume  j  but  this  is  greatly  iuiJb- 
nted,  for  Sowerby,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Engfi^ 
Mns  alonci  witli  coloured  figures,  has  taken  u}t  i» 
mt  than  Uirce  volumes  folio.  Many  of  the  fw- 
t  Much  esteemed  in  foreign  counuies,  on  K- 


^  Tunibull'i  Medicil  U'orkt,  p.  Vi. 
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count  of  their  high  flavour.  In  Englandj  according  to 
Sowerby,  there  are  four  hundred  varieties  ;  but  the  garden 
luuhroom  is  almost  exclusively  cultivated  for  loodf  or  the 
nonofacture  of  catchup.  The  wild  mushroom,  however, 
hImd  found  upon  old  and  undunged  pastures,  is  more 
delicate,  than  those  raised  on  artificial  beds*  Good  mush- 
rooms are  nutritious,  resembling  meat  in  many  of  their 
poperties  ;  but  tliey  can  only  be  eaten,  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  by  persons  with  strong  stomachs.  In  Russia,  the 
mushroom  tribe  contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  great  mul- 
titudes of  people.  They  are  eaten  almost  indiscriminately, 
and.  are  kept  salted  for  winter  use.  Haller  says,  that  mush- 
rooms are  a  doubtful  and  suspicious  sort  of  food ;  and  even, 
though  apparently  innocent,  have  sometimes  proved  prcju- 
dictaL  They  are  certainly  of  a  tough  and  leathery  consist- 
ence i  and,  as  vegetable  acids  are  the  best  condiments  to 
Mc  with  them,  they  are  preferable  in  a  pickled  state.  The 
truffle  is  a  subterraneous  fungus,  growing  generally  in 
clusters,  three  or  four  inches  under  ground,  witliout  any 
visible  root.  Truffles  are  eaten  either  fresh,  roasted  like 
potatoes,  or  dried  and  shred  into  ragouts.  Morels  are  also 
of  the  fungus  tribe.  Both  when  recent,  and  when  dried, 
^y  are  much  esteemed  at  the  table ;  and,  in  particular, 
fonn  an  excellent  ingredient  to  heighten  the  flavour  of  ra- 
gouts. They  are  less  dangerous  than  the  common  mush- 
room, and  are  a  fashionable  aracle  to  ornament  dislies  con- 
taining other  food. 

9.  Marine  Plants* — It  is  surprising,  considering  our  in- 
^lar  situation,  that  so  little  attention  has  hitherto  been 
faid  to  a  great  variety  of  plants  with  which  our  coasts 
^houml.  Hitherto,  only  three  articles  have  been  used  as 
food,  namely,  laver,  dulce,  and  the  sweet  tangle  ;  but  in 
China,  we  are  told,  that  most  of  the  plants   that  grow  ou 

C  c  3  ih.' 
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the  sea  shore,  are  found  to  possess  an  invigorating  qualitff 
and  are,  therefore,  in  constant  use  as  pickles  and  preienfl, 
or,  simply  dried  and  cut,  are  mixed  with  soups  in  die  phee 
of  other  vegetables.  The  leaves  of  one  of  these,  appamu 
ly  a  species  of  that  genus  of  sea-weed  called  by  botanisii 
Fitcujy  (the  Fucus  Serratus^  Linn.)  after  being  gathered,  tre 
steeped  in  fresh  u^ater  and  hung  up  to  dry.  A  small  qoan- 
t!ty  of  this  weed,  boiled  in  water,  gtve»  to  it  the  consistence 
of  a  jelly,  and  when  mixed  with  a  little  sugar,  the  juioeof 
an  orange,  or  other  fruit,  and  set  by  to  cool,  there  is  ao 
jelly  more  agreeable  or  refreshing.  The  leaf  is  about  six 
inches  long,  narrow  and  pointed,  deeply  serrated,  and  ^ 
margins  cilliatcd ;  the  middle  part  smooth,  semi-tnaqMi- 
rent  and  of  a  leathery  consistence.  The  Chinese  call  it 
t'hht^r/i-jtv*.  In  this  country,  marine  plants  are  comBMoiy 
used  n5  condiment,  or  eaten  raw,  like  sea-saUad,  or  the  diilot. 


*  B.irro\v*s  Travel*  in  Cli'nn,  p.  .'.>*-'.  Thi»  intcllipf^nt  author,  in  b» 
.*  ■  ovn*  «'l  Ccihin-Oiiin,  \\  If.;'*,  Iins  pvcn  a  fuller  cic:;»n  of  this  Hnport- 
.•iir  -ul«'i  f  r.  He  obHTvi*,  tl.at  in  the  |>o2mlous  iJundt  of  Jap^ii,  the  »»■ 
tivi's  oi  t'.it*  «ioa  coan.*  derive  p^rt  of  iLcir  fu.-»ieiunce  frciu  vartt'us  lu*» 
ot  %ea  wfcils  :.iu  from  rone  iv.r.rc  th.in  rk:it  '.pcios  c  f/.  .f.x  wliioh  is  callctf 
.  .-  /.'fMii.  ir  \\oi:Ui  pppc«ir  ln»rn  -\ir  'l'h\in]»erp's  account,  ot  it»k*^** 
N'ijicj  ti>cJ  to  ornanur.t  and  t:r.bclii«Ii  pick^^cs  of  fruit,  or  other  pr«ttO 
I  tTirH  t'>  5:rar.^er«,  tl.at  ihi*  pluiil  i*  lh.:e  in  !.*^h  eMimation,  bfirgco*- 
'idv^rtd,  piihap',  r^  tlic  rrprcsciuatlve  of  i!ip>e  mrmrces  Of  *u«ieiP»f*» 
\vl\ivli  t^''  •«»  'o  a:nr?T  s'.t^piif*,  to  fiich  n:»iJori»  a<,  fioin  chuice  or  o****" 
«'f  ,  r.  .r.  I'C  Uii  to  :iV4;!  ::  cr*..*.,  Ivi5  cf  in  prc-otiction*.  "1  U%.* iiuf^Jt^vf^f 
.  '  K.'\r\i  ;.).i\  T  i-i'.i.;Mv  ho  n.itli-,  in  T/Tt,  of  li-.c  /-  -'  ..•.  .*»..»/»«;  fof  *' 
V.  ».M  appe::r^  fn^m  ^.in^[lc' l>r«  u^rlit  ti>  l-r;;l.ird,  i'i:'i  the  leave*. fi««» 
Miiich  thi*  jellv  i»  made,  .'.re  t.ik'Ti  lron>  'Jirce  or  four  di^iircf  kpeciei of  thi« 
e\len>ivc  jrcnu*;.  Tl.t  :o  i«»  ri'.Mn  ■-.dcvt',  to  'i.*I;evr,  th.«t  n-i<  A  ol  iheip** 
•  .t»,K»:h  cf  the/..-/  and  t!io  .. .  .-,  :'.,'\:\a  l»e  impl»';  .J  frr  -linil.irp-.ifC**- 
l-'rtnn  the  »lures  of  Robbtn  iil.ir.d,  ■*.  the  C'pe  oi  (Innd  lirpe,  ihe  iUtO 
*re  accimtomi'd  to  Wrin;*  av.-.iv  Iv  V;*.-;>  <•;  -  nj  -.•\-4  oi  /.. .  ,  \vIto«e  lea«» 
.  re  *word-»haptt!,  *crrjitd, .  ud  al  ;.«!*:*  incl.c*  It;:.  '•  h'^«'  liMve*  b«ug 
I.:*:  iKA^hcd  i-!i...:i,  and  ^ur'u'ieiitlv  d:icd,  to  ri'>i*l  p'-'i' i.-i  lion,  ire  t'ntn 
*t.-i;H'l  4ii  Jre*b  w^:t:.  ?vr  ii.c  or  jii  t!.iv-i,  ch  :r;»  — .;   ■:   evc-\    BsriuiDir; 

aiicr 
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10.  Mtscellaneouj  articles — Such  is  the  variety  of  yege* 
CiUeft  ibund  capable  of  yielding  food  xp  man,  that  it  i$ 
hudly  possible  to  include  the  whole  of  them  in  any  distinct 
does.  Under  die  head  of  miscellaneous  articles,  sago  may 
be  included,  which  is  a  substance  prepared  from  the  pitli 
of  a  species  of  the  palm  tree,  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
h  16  an  article  of  a  very  nourishing  nature,  and  forms  a 
HTJ  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  ia 
many  districts  in  the  East.  In  Europe  it  is  principally  used, 
■t  an  occasional  article  of  diet  for  the  convalescent  and  the 
iSck*  Salep,  a  preparation  from  the  root  of  the  orchis,  is 
a  substance  of  a  similar  nature.  It  comes  from  Turkey 
and  Persia ;  but  the  root  is  not  uncommon  even  in  this 
country,  though  inferior  in  point  of  size,  and  perhaps  in 
quality. .  Tapioca  is  another  nutritious  mucilage,  prepared 
iiom  the  roots  of  the  cassada.  Indian  arrow-root  agrees 
with  these  articles  in  its  general  nutritious  property,  but  is 
reckoned  to  excel  them  all,  in  affording  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  mucilage  than  any  vegetable  hitherto  discovered. 
It  has,  however,  a  tendency  to  costiveness.  Iceland  liver- 
wort, (Lichen  Llandicus )y  is  another  most  nutritious  sub- 
stance.    IJoiled  with  milk  alone,  it  yields  a  wholesome  and 

C  c  i?  palatable 


after  which,  if  bovlrj  for  a  few  hours  in  a  little  water,  tljey  become  a 
dear  transpareut  jiiiy,  which,  being  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  and  the  juice 
of  a  leinoQ  or  orange,  is  as  pleasant  and  refreshing  as  any  kind  of  jelly 
whatsoever.  And  as  lew  countries  pcrliaps  can  boast  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  species  of  the /..ci  and  uk's  than  arc  found  on  the  coasts  of  tlie  Brir 
tith  islands,  future  ^(encraiions  may  discover  those  nutritive  qualities  which 
many  of  them  contain,  and  not  limit  the  ilsc  of  them  as  articles  of  food  ti> 
a  few  species,  which  is  the  cnse  at  present ;  for  excepting  the  euuUntus  or 
fangU^  the  sactharimtsy  better  known  in  Iceland  than  in  Britain,  the  ^.//rj./r.., 
or  dt/jr,  which  the  iJcotch  s:iy  is  not  only  rich  and  gelatinous,  but  cuu'.- 
mvinicates  lo  ctlitr  vegetables  with  which  it  may  he  mixed,  the  frn;:;ranr 
smell  of  viol,  ts,  a!^«l  tluit  spccits  of  u!va  well  known  on  the  coa^t  of  vVi«IvK 
by-tiic  uainc  of  ia-i'ti^  all  liie  rest  scJin  to  be  neglected. 
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palatable  ncurislimcnt  much  used  by  tlic  Icelanders;  12^ 
this  country^  it  is  chiefly  used,  from  its  demulcent  qaa2it]r» 
by   invalids  and   convalescents.     Vegetable   mucibge»  af 
gam  arable,  is  capable  of  nourisliing,  which  is  evident  frao 
whole  caravans  living  on  it  for  a  long  time  when  they  cao 
procure  no  other  food.     The  natives  of  Senegal  also,  lite 
much  upon  gum,  but  it  is  said,  that  they  are  obliged  t^ 
drink  great  quantities  of  liquid  with  it,  in  order  to  dlstead 
their  stomachs.     In  France,  gum  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
the  heartburn,  and  in  pulmonary  complaints  also,  and  ofte^ 
M'ith  success  *. 


F  -  DC  i-1  FFS  ANIMAL    FOOD. 

The  idea  of  living  upon  other  animals,  has  by  many 
been  condemned,  as  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of 
humanity.  There  are  numbers  of  animals,  however,  botn 
on  land,  and  still  more  in  water,  who  must  live  on  animal 
food  wholly,  noi  being  able  to  procure,  or  even  to  eat  ve- 
getables, if  they  could  procure  them.  It  was  therefore  in- 
tended by  nature,  that  animal  food  should  be  eaten  f .  Be- 
sides, the  numbers  of  animals  living  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  or  the  waters  which  cover  its  surface,  are  not  there- 
by diminished  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  many  cases 
reared  up,  and  protected,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  af- 
terwards used  as  food.     All  animals  also  must  die,  though 

whca 


*  rordycc's  Treatise  on  Digestion,  p.  lCf>.      Pinkcrton's  Recollection' 
of  Paris,  Vol.  I.  p.  300. 

I    An  ingenious  poet  lias  observed, 

**  Nor  the  green  herb  alone, 
T  Unequal  to  sustain  man*8  lab'ring-  race, 
!^ncc  evVy  moving  thing  that  Jiv'd  on  earth, 
»a\.?  grartcu  him  for  foru." — 5'jr.;crvi'le%  Cliase.     Book  I. 
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ca«<  m  be  ri^^a.  to  tae  tedaitarr  and  the  deli< 
t&  zai  nioiczx  saesachs,  its  digestion  requ 
hj  tte  iJiiirirn  cf  vegetable  acids*  The 
vcnl  viid  spedfes  of  the  ox  kind,  as  the  bufialo, 
their  Cesfa  is  anxk  isfiencr  to  the  domestic  ox. 
is  the  lactt  iMiiiiii>iiifc  foKai  of  eating  beef.  It  is 
H  im  sexKao,  smoe,  by  the  iarpcoveinents  in  agricult 
caa  aiwxrs  be  aboadaaaiij  sspplied  with  food,  evi 
toe  iSeptH  €91  v2Blsr* 

^  Mwsnei  s  well  baon  to  be  a  highly  nutrit 
v&cSesccsc'  near,  aad  is  pcriiaps  more  universally  i 
iadeedy  ryrr  gssxxiLj  irBAnd,  than  any  other  so 
mal  food.  Wedder  ■MffToo  is  nx>st  esteemed,  : 
£m  the  sweetest  sai  most  digestible.  Ewe  mv 
canoes  couser  aod  tcngNcr  after  three  years  o 
€|iiafitT  of  the  ttsh  depeods  in  a  great  measure  i 
of  the  pastmryaod  the  age  of  the  animal.  A 
adiy  jnsaccc,  cspeoaUj  if  mixed  with  wild  h 
JoepC  to  foQT,  £re,  or  six  yesis  cf  age,  no  meat  can 
OOTonry  *.  L3s:b»  when  properly  roasted,  and  c 
per  age,  that  is  frosn  four  to  six  months  old,  is  an 
Jcod  ;  but  house  iamb>  the  production  of  moder 
ment,  is  a  Msiel«.-^s  and  i2;»Ipid  ailment,  and  mui 
wholesome,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  reared 

5.  The  acdcnts  corsidcrcd  pork  as  the  most  wl 
of  ail  Rouilshmtmt  -,  and  canYeying  most  strengt 


•  Wc^iicr  muitoo,  v'  en  fed  oc  ctt  jr-srurc,  near  the  vca  sli 
£t  Tfor*  of  age,  is  in  i:v  I>''jht5t  ^:lr^  t :'  yci  fiction.  Koa«tin^ 
5cwm  cf  citi.-.jj  it.  1:  i?  ^'I'^ir rr^d,  t*-:.:  ihc  f<it  of  nuuton,  from  i 
to  ccaguL-.tr,  i»  lrf%  ca.f^j  a>HnuUtcii  in  tlic  itr.mach  than  the  ! 
<'thcr  aiiinu!«>.  The  Itan  of  mulu-.R,  therefore,  u  the  prcfcnt] 
lr;o<i.     Turnbull'*  Mceical  \t'ork«,  p.  5 1. 

t  A  Ictt  G'jantity  of  this  jorl  of  fl«Ii  is  r.cccsf;»rT  tli;»n  most  ot 
,1  i&  JO  chcii[ia  diet.     Itj  cignLca  ?I.o.:id  Lc  assisted  by  acid 
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gour  to  those  who  feel  upon  it.    Hence  it  formed  the 
chief  food  of  the  athletic  of  ancient  Rome,  who  complain^ 
ed  of  a  sensible  decay,  when  they  disused  this  food  for  any 
space  of  time.    Those,  however,  who  are  trained  to  ath- 
letic exercises  in  modem  times,  are  fed  on  beef  or  mutton, 
in  preference  to  pork,  as  it  has  a  purgative. tendency.   The 
flesh  of  the  sucking  pig  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  and  is 
alio  nourishing,  but  is  by  no  means  a  proper  food  for  weak 
*      and  sickly  persons.     Fork  is  a  savoury  food,  and  affords  a 
^1      strong  nourishment,  but  suited  only  to  those  who  lead  an 
{      actxfe  and  laborious  life.    The  hog  is  the  only  domestic 
)      animal  of  no  use  to  man  when  alive,  (excepting  for  the 
manure  it  produces),  and  therefore  properly  designed  for 
food.    Besides,  from  its  loathsome  appearance,  it  is  kill* 
I       ed  without  reluctance.    The  flesh  of  the  wild  boar  is 
Rckoncd  more  palatable  and  more  easily  digested  than  that 
\       of  the  domestic  hog. 

4.  The  domestic  goat  was  anciently  held  in  much  esti- 

niation  as  food^  and  in  modem  times,  the  haunches  of  the 

S^^t  are  frequently  salted  and  dried,  and  supply  all  the  uses 

^  bacon  ;  the  Welch  call  it  hufig  venison.    But  the  meat 

^  the  wedder  goat,  (the  k^fr  of  Wales,  or  4tver  oi  Scot- 

^nd),  is  accounted  the  best.     It  is  called  rock  venison^  and 

'*  little  inferior  to  tliat  of  deer  *.     It  is  reckoned  very  nu- 

^'^tious  in  soup.     In  the  West  Indies,  I  am  informed,  that 

^^  flesh  both  of  the  cmc  and  of  the  wcddcr  goat,  is  reckon- 

^   ^s  good  as  muttoii  f .     The  flesh  of  the  kid  is  a  great 

delicacy 


^^  Vied  pork  is  the  bo«t  mode  of  using  it,  aa  the  salt  astists  the  solution  of 
*^   ^»ilT  parts.     Tumbuli's  Aledical  Work?,  p.  35. 

*    Pennant's  British  Zoology,  p.  119.  * 

^  5<u(b  on  account  of  the  milk  it  producer,  and  its  fle«h  and  skin,  it  Is 
■^  r^^-f.Jiot  the  \SVt  India  go:^t  is  n«»t  more  attended  lo  in  this  coiiutrv. 
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%klicft€y»  and  the  Arabian  physicians  esteem  it  above  ererj 

olher. 

5.  In  ancient  times,  in  the  hunter  state  of  society,  meo 
lived  much  upon  venison,  and  it  certainly  is  not  only  a  d^ 
licious,  but  a  nutritive  and  wholesome  food.  Fallow  deer 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  though  the  flesh  of  the  wiU 
stag  is  the  highest  flavoured,  and  very  palatable  in  autumny 
when  it  is  in  a  state  of  perfection. 

6.  The  flesh  of  the  leveret,  is  more  nutritive,  and  more 
easily  digested,  than  that  of  a  full  grown  hare.  The  for- 
mer should  always  be  roasted,  and  the  latter  should  be 
made  into  soup.  An  old  hare  is  hardly  eatable  when  roast- 
ed. The  ancients  considered  the  hare  as  the  first  of  all 
quadrupeds  for  eating  * ;  but  in  modem  times  it  is  reckon- 
ed dry  and  heavy.  When  killed  after  a  long  chase,  its 
flesh  is  firmer  and  tougher  than  when  killed  in  the  seat, 
and  is  only  fit  to  be  converted  into  soup.  * 

7.  The  flesh  of  the  rabbit  resembles  that  of  fowl,  and  is 
equally  digestible  \  the  young,  in  particular,  are  well  smir 
ed  to  weak  stomachs.  The  tame  is  fatter  and  more  tender 
than  the  wild  rabbit,  but  the  latter,  from  the  greater  variety 
of  its  food,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  taste.  There  is  little 
viscidity  in  its  meat,  and  consequently  it  is  one  of  the  ligbt^ 
est  and  most  digestible  foods  in  use  f . 

2. 


•  Inter  quadruprdes  gloria  prima  Icpus. — Martial. 

f  In  the  first  ages,  men, /*/.t/o  observes,  wholly  abstained  from  flesh, out 
of  an  opinion,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  or  pollute  the  altars  of  the  go^^ 
with  the  blood  of  living  creatures :  however,  after  some  time,  they  beg*>'* 
to  eat  flesh ;  and  that  of  swine  was  the  first  of  all  animals,  they  bo»^ 
wholly  unserviceable  to  other  purposes  ;  but  oxen  for  several  ages  wcr^ 
not  eaten,  it  beinjj  thought  unlawful,  because  they  were  serviceable  t «>* 
mankind  in  cultivating  the  ground.  Burton  on  the  Non-naturals,  n.  13-- 
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2.      BIRDS. 

of  birds  is  lighter,  drierj  and  more  easily  di** 
that  of  four-footed  beasts ;  and  is  particularly 
ir  persons  in  the  studious  profiessions,  as  the 
:ed  therefrom  is  clear,  light,  and  full  of  spirit, 
Y  favourable  to  the  exercises  of  the  mind  *. 
us  sorts  of  birds  consumed  as  food,  are  either, 
sticated  ;  or,  2,  In  a  wild  state.  . 
inghill  fowl  is  a  most  useful  domestic  animal, 

when  young  f ,  or  when  at  its  full  growth, 
1  known,  delicate,  and  wholesome  food.  They 
?n  about  a  year  old,  and  accustomed  to  range 
i  of  being  cooped  up  and  crammed.  The  fiat 
door  fowl,  is  equally  dispersed  throughout  the 
rts,  whereas,  when  the  bird  is  fatted  hastily, 
umulated  in  particular  parts.  Turkeys  are  of 
ure,  and  equally  easy  of  digestion.'  This  kind 
r  for  its  tenderness  when  young,  and  its  hardi- 
rds.  Guinea  or  Indian  fowls  are  more  difli- 
jtion  than  the  dunghill  fowl  or  the  turkey. — 

is  seldom  eaten  in  modem  times,  though  from 
>r  external  appearance,  it  was  anciently  a  prin- 
'  Roman  luxury.  In  former  times,  the  swan 
p  at  every  great  feast  in  England,  as  a  dish  of 
:he  elegance  of  the  table  was  measured  by  the 

size 

lide  to  Health ,  p.  1 82. 

ng,  the  hen  it  pvticularly  well  calculated  for  invalids ; 
o  mildness,  is  nearly  equal  to  veg^etable  aliment.  Youn^ 
•atinp.  Capon!*,  particularly  PouUrd^s^  or  hen  capons,  are 
ite  food. 
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s:j:*  i:t*2  quir.:;:T  of  die  good  cheer  *-  Pigeons  furnisli 
fxxf  o«  1  dry  ind  heating  nature,  and  are  best  when  joung* 
ITiev  ir>f  so  apt  to  produce  inflammation,  that  if  any  persoo 
w«r?  to  live  upon  them  successively,  for  the  space  of  sixty 
j:iTi^  J  ferer  would  probably  be  the  consequence. 

It.  The  birds  made  use  of  as  food,  in  a  wild  state,  ire 
N^  be  found  either  on  land  or  on  water. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  partridge  is  much  Taloedaii 
dolicste  food,  but  is  not  equal,  in  point  of  flavour,  to  grouse 
CT  moor  game,  nor  so  easily  digesteil.  The  quail  resem- 
Ko$  the  partridge,  but  is  apt  to  lie  heavier  on  the  stomsrh. 
The  phe js,mt  is  loss  digestible  than  the  common  fowl,  but 
is  prclcrablc  in  flavour.  The  ortolan  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  table.  Among  a  variety  of 
cihiT  land  birds  which  are  occasionally  eaten,  the  wood- 
ivck  principally  merits  to  be  noticed.  It  lives  duefly  onift* 
wvts  i*  of  a  tender  structure,  approaching  to  white  meatti 
Atxt  wsrmbling,  in  point  of  delicacy,  the  dunghill  fowlf 

A«  to  water  fowl,  though  many  of  the  species  areeatabki 
\<i  they  are  generally  too  fat,  and  fishy  tasted,  for  anykut 
tS^  strinigest  stomachs.  The  teal,  though  much  of  them* 
tmv  of  the  wild  duck,  is  the  most  tender  and  savoury,  aal 
Iho  most  wholesome  of  this  kind.     The  solan  goose  organ* 

net, 

•   |V«iiiaiit't  Britlbh  Zoology,  p.  149. 

¥  \i\%  wi  tl  known  that  exercise  produces  firmneu  of  (leth ;  this  it  pu^ 
l»s^V«<W  ftrnipHficd  in  the  woodcock  and  the  partridge.  The  wwxkock 
« ^•^^^^^^  to  tly  much  about,  while  the  partridge  walks  more,  and  fli»lfl«i 
|^^K<  II  ••  i^Nmtvci),  that  the  wing  of  the  woodcock  is  alwap  yery  too^ 
^.N.\*  iNji  ot  ilif  i>.irf ridge  is  very  tender  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  tht  kS 
x<iA  »^o  \***«H!riM*k  in  very  tender,  wliile  that  of  ch«  partridge  i*  very  to«^ 
HvtKv  thr  M  d»vi,Tcl  distich  : 

If  the  partridge  had  hut  the  v^'oodcock's  thigh, 
He'd  be  the  be»t  bird  that  e'er  doth  f)y. 
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t|  and  the  Uyev  or  puffin,  are  remrkable  for  a  rancid 
hy  sort  of  meat,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  digest.  In- 
tdf  the  whole  tribe  of  wild  water  fowl  cannot  be  much 
commended.  In  regard  to  the  same  sort,  the  goose  is 
liolesome  food  for  strong  stomachs,  but  even  it  requires 
lioos  or  ardent  spirits  to  assist  the  digestion.  The  tame 
ick  is  reckoned  more  delicate  and  whoiesomer  eating  than 
e  goose,  particularly  if  properly  fed,  and  kept,  not  on  stag«* 
int,  but  near  clear  and  running  waters,  prodttcin|;  water 
esses  and  similar  plants  *. 


3.      FXSH« 

The  wholesomeness  of  fish  in  diet,  has  been  much  dis^i 
ited.  According  to  some,  it  is  the  most  delicious  food 
any }  and  according  to  others,  it  is  without  strength  or 
distance  f.  It  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  be  the  sole 
et  of  the  laborious  classes  i  but  it  makes  an  excellent 
l4&ion  to  vegetable  food  ;  for  instance,  with  potatoes,  or 
her  roots,  what  can  be  more  acceptable  than  a  salted,  or 
^ked  herring,  to  give  a  relish  to  such  insipid  diet.  It  is 
id,  indeed,  that  one  barrel  of  salted  herring,  will,  in  this 
^y,  go  as  far  as  three  barreb  of  salted  beef.  Fresh  fish 
certainly  well  calculated  for  sedentary  people,  and  those 
Ho  reside  in  towns ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  fortunate  to 
^▼e  such  a  resource  for  food  in  a  populous  country,  to  be 
ade  use  of,  when  any  exigency  requires  such  aid. 

It 


*  The  finest  dackft  I  ever  tasted  are,  on  that  account,  to  be  met  wi'Ji 
Uppay,  near  Weymouth,  in  Dorsetshire. 

t  As  a  proof  bow  little  substance  is  to  be  found  in  fish,  it  is  to  be 
wnred,  that  the  jockeys,  who  ruaite  themseivei  at  Newmarket,  are  nift 
owed  nRikt,  nor  e>'eo  puddirvj^,  vhen  fish  can  be  got. 
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■  It  fe  not  improbable,  that  fish  were,  in  some  coimtrieV 
tfie  first  species  of  animals  used  as  food.  The  inhabitants 
6r  Caramania  and  Gedrosia,  provinces  of  Persia^  not  otAf 
fed  themselveSj  Tnit  their  fltfcks^  with  fish  ;  and  wwti 
therefore,  called  by  Herodotus  and  Strahoy  Icthyophagi,  at 
fish-eaters.  The  Egi/ptiansi  whilst  the  Israelites  resicM  id 
that  country,  lived  on  fish  ;  and  the  Banians  eat  116  other 
ahimd  fodd  *. 

The  texture  of  fish,  in  general,  is  more  tctider  diandnt 
of  flesh.  They  have  nothing  of  a  fibrous  atnicttirt,  liln^ 
flesh  \  of  course,  they  arc  easier  digested  than  meat,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  not  of  a  viscid  nature  f . 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  regarding  fish,  that,  though 
we  require  vegetables  with  our  meat,  we  hardly  ever  take 
them  with  fish.  CuUen  says,  that,  by  way  of  experiment, 
he  has  taken  apples  along  with  fish,  but  found  then  td 
disturb  digestion.  .  .     •■ 

The  objections  to  fish,  however,  are  numeroda.  •  i^ 
nourishment  derived  from  thenf,  it  is  said,  is  incompktei 
not  so  stimulating,  nor  so  congenial  to  the  nature  of  taxti^ 
as  cither  birds  or  quadrupeds  :  some  classes  of  them  also, 
as  shell-fish,  salmon,  &c.  arc  more  indigestible  than  meat; 
and  fish,  in  general,  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  putrefac- 
tion than  meat.  But  the  faults  of  fish,  are  somewhat  cor- 
rected by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  commonly  eaten. 
In  a  fresh  state,  sauces  and  pickles  of  an  acid  nature  are 
emploved  with  them,  and  when  dried,  the  action  of  the 
stomach  is  promoted  by  salt  and  spices. 


*   Ai1air\  Medical  Cautions,  p.  "iQ^, 

\  Mons.  Ciosse  found  l)o!Icd  perch  very  digfC^tihle ;  bUt  lie  duel  t^ 
•re  m  to  have  made  ni.inv  exocrimcnts  with  fish.  C§rruirc  .ilwavt  fciuDii 
iish  opprestbivc  to  hi^  stoniacli.  The  BC»!y  ti>h  have  been  tupjiOMiltobt 
nure  digestible  than  t!it  otl^crt. — AJ^ir^s  M:.* ileal  C.tution«f  \%  11)8. 
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itiAi  cofrnpared  with  flesh»  is  ksa  nourishing}  and  the 
Bare  viscid  sorts  h»dtx  Of  digestion.  Hence  many  «ra 
lader  the  necessitf,  after  salmdn,  &c.  to  hare  recourse  to 
I  dram  of  some  spirit  or  other  to  carry  toem  off. 

^h  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes :  1.  Fresh  water 
idi»'  Qb  Salt  water  fish  ;  and,  3.  dhell  fish*  It  is  propos-^ 
ill'  merely  to  touch  on  some  of  the  principal  sorts  of  each 
ipecieSy  add  to  add  sonie  general  ruletf  regarding  dieir  con^ 
HHnption. 

•iTke  isalmoii^  thougfh  it  liv^^  ihuch  in  the  seas  may  be 
Achuled  among  the  river  fish>  being  principally  caught  iit 
besh  water.  It  is  highly  nutritious,  but  not  easily  digest* 
hL  It  is  of  a  heating  quality,  .and»  it  is  said^  is  apt  to  breed 
llvmaurs  in  the  skin.  The  salmon*trout  is  more  deUcate» 
and  less  heavy  on  the  stomach. .  The  trout  itself  has  a 
knost  delicate  flavour;  Eels  are  nburiahing»  b\it  very  diffi<* 
cnit  to  digest.  Carp  and  tench  are  reckoned  wholesome. 
llie  pike  is  a  fish  of  prey,  atid  hence  called  the  water 
wolf.  If  not  too  hirge,  nor  too  old,  it  is  finn»  palatable^ 
•nd? wholesome^  but  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken 
to  avoid  swallowing  the  bone^,  which  are  sharp,  of  a  tex- 
ture so  peculiarly  hard,  tliat  they  will  not  dissolve  in  the 
stomach,  and  are  apt  to  occasion  fistulas.  This  fact  is  not 
ao  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 

52.  The  salti-water  fish  are  uui!tierous^  wholesomcr  than 
even  river  fish^  and  furnish  abundant  means  of  subsistence. 
Df  these,  the  herring,  the  catching  of  which  gives  occu* 
pation  to  thousands,  is  the  inost  important.  The  cod  is  a 
valuable  fish,  and,  when  fresh,  furnishes  palatable,  di-^ 
||estibic>  and  wholesome  food.  The  whiting  is  tended  and 
delicate,  and  may  be  given  to  the  weakest  stomachs.  Th : 
haddock  is  firmer  in  its  texture,  and  consequently  less  di- 
gestible. The  makerel  is  drier,  and  less  nutritious.  TFie 
flound'er  trn>e  are  of  an  oily  and  juicy  nature;     The  com- 

D  i  mwn 
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mon  flounder  and  the  sole  arc  more  tender ;  the  tniSoU 
and  the  holibut  more  viscid.  Mons.  Gosse  found  that  the 
solution  of  skate  was  very  tardy  in  the  stomach  |  and  other 
persons  have  found  the  salmon  and  sturgeon  to  be  equalljf 
so. 

S.  The  shell-fish  are  commonly  accounted  great  delica* 
cics,  though  not  in  general  found  digestible.  They  should 
never  be  eaten  without  vinegar^  &c.  In  some  constitutiooi 
they  will  produce  much  heat,  anxiety,  and  fever  ;  and|  at 
fording  perhaps  the  most  viscid  gluten  of  any  of  diese 
foods,  are  with  difficulty  expelled  by  weak  stomachs. 
The  crab  is  so  heavy,  that  it  is  seldom  eaten  without  die 
addition  of  acids  and  condiment.  The  lobster  and  tho 
shrimp  arc  generally  used  in  sauces.  The  cockle  is  rather 
insipid,  and  the  mussle,  though  a  savoury  food,  yet  if 
sometimes  attended  with  disagreeable  consequences,  whidit 
it  is  said,  may  be  prevented  entirely,  by  washing  them  «tU 
in  vinegar  and  water.  The  oyster  is  considered  to  be  t 
groat  delicacy,  and  many  people  can  consume  great  qvin* 
titles  of  them  in  a  fresh  or  raw  state.  When  dressed,  dtej 
nre  less  digestible.  They  form  a  very  common  mixture  in 
the  sauce  of  other  animal  food  of  an  insipid  nature,  bodi 
iish  and  fowl  *. 

4.  The  following  rules  have  been  given  regarding  dn 
consumption  of  fish.  1.  Fi^h  s^hould  be  eaten  as  freih 
as  possible.  AVhen  tainted ,  even  in  the  slightest  degreei 
thcv  contain  something  very  noxious  to  the  constkunon* 
l.\  Fi>h  fhculd  be  eaten  quite  hot,  and  hardly  ever  (oysten 

cxccpccd)i 
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excepted).  In  a  coI4  state.  3.  !Lcss  fish  should  be  C^teii 
hkn  of  flesh  meat.  4.  They  should  not  be  eaten  too  of^ 
:en  nor  after  labour  or  exercise^  for  then  they  easily  cor-^ 
rupt }  neither  should  they  be  eaten  after  other  soliii  food. 
>.  Though  fish  stre  alkalescent  like  other  sorts  of  animal 
'oodf  (indeed  they  contain,  in  general,  more  azote),  yet,  as 
fiey  want  stimulus,  or  spirit,  and  are  defective  in  nutritious 
{ualities^  they  require  more  condiment  than  terrestrial  ani- 
lials  i  hence  acids,  fermented^  and  even  spiritous  liquors^ 
ireoften  requisite  to  assist  their  digestion.  6.  Those  kinds 
3f  fish  which  are  of  an  oily  nature,  as  the  salmon,  the  heN 
ring,  &c.  arc  more  difEcult  of  digestion  than  flesh,  espe- 
Sally  in  ^eak  stomachs ;  and  of  fish,  those  that  have  least 
lavoiir,  that  is,  such  as  have  least  essential  oil  in  them, 
are  white,  and  have  some  degree  of  firmness,  will  digest 
niich  sooner  tlian  such  as  are  of  a  stronger  flavour :  Hence 
flounders,  whitings,  haddocks,  Be  a  are  easier  of  digestion 
diah  salmon,  soles,  &c.  7.  Fish  is  much  improved  by 
the  addition  of  butter.  Indeed,  the.  use  of  butter  sauce 
seems  to  be  a  rule  followed  from  some  instigation  of  in- 
stinct, rather  than  a  precept  of  reason,  as  it  has  not  yet 
been  fully  accounted  for.  The  use  of  butter,  at  the  same 
time,  must  make  the  fish  heavier,  and  hence  those  dis- 
agreeable consequences  arise,  which  render  drams  necessary, 
the  fault  of  which  is  occasioned  by  the  sauce,  though  the 
innocent  fish  are  blamed  for  it.  8.  Fish  and  milk  are  not 
proper  together  ;  nor  arc  eggs  to  be  used,  unless  with  salt 
fisti.  9.  Great  and  slimy  fish  are  better  pickled  than  fresh  j 
and  the  clearer  atid  deeper  the  water  is,  the  better  are  the 
fish  that  are  nourished  therein.  10.  Seajish  arc  wholc- 
somer  than  fresh-water  fishj  for  they  are  hetter^  and  not 
so  moist,  and  their  nourishment  comes  near  tliat  of  flesh 
meat.  11.  Of  all  sea  and  river  fish,  those  are  best  that 
live  in  rocliy  pl.^xcs  5  next  to  these,  in  gravelly  sarAly  places^ 
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mi  in  sweet,  clear^  and  running  water,  where  there  bflff 
filth;  but  those  fish  are  bad,  that  live  in  poob,'niiddf 
lakesy  marshes,  and  in  any  stiU  or  muddy  water.  IS.  Ap 
mongst  all  the  fish,  both  sea  and  river,  those  which  are  not 
too  large  are  the  best,  also  those  that  have  not  hard^aaJ 
dry  flesh,  that  taste  and  smell  well,  are  crisp  and  teaim^ 
and  have  many  scales  and  fii^s.  IS.  Fish  are  bad  for  coU 
and  phlegmatic  constitutions,  at  least  are  fitter  for  hot  saA 
choleric  people.  14.  The  best  way  of  dressing  fishiili^ 
broil  them ;  to  boil  them  is  the  next ;  and  to  fry  Aemii 
the  worst  *. 


4.     AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS. 

The  amphibious  tribe  used  in  food  are  not  very  numeRW 
The  tortoise  or  turtle  is  tlie  only  one  that  merits  any  patfr 
cular  attention.  Of  the  turtle,  there  are  four  sorts^  but  Ae 
sea  or  green  turtle  is  the  most  common.  The  meat  of  A* 
sort  of  the  turtle  is  whohtome  and  delicate  ;  Bid  it  le- 
sembles,  in  its  salubrity,  vcal,  ^or  young  poultry.  "Whet 
used  in  its  natural  state,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  W- 
tritious ;  but  when  changed  by  the  refinements  of  cooioerf, 
and  united  with  such  a  number  of  heterogeneous  arddet 
n^i  are  common  in  its  dressed  state,  its  nourishing  (|iialirici 
must  bo  in  part  destroyed ;  and  the  only  ctfect*  of  its  !■• 
tended  improvement  are,  to  excite  fever,  and  to  overloiii 
the  stomach  ;-. 

5. 
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Betideft  the  food  produced  by  the  flesh  of  die  aUmaly 
lliere  are  ^ome  articles  of  solid  food  derived  from  them, 
liiidi  it  is  necessary  to  touch  upon  :  these  are,  1.  Butter^ 
%  Cheese.  S^  Eggs  ^  and,  4,  Honey ;  and  a  particular 
ipecies  of  nest. 

!•  Butter  is  a  most  raiuable  article.     Cream,  in  a  raw 

state,  cannot  be  taken  in  considerable  quantities^  from  its 

tendency  to  get  acid  and  rancid,  and  consequently  difficult 

to  digest ;  but,  in  the  form  of  butter,  it  may  be  used  with 

advantage  *•     Fresh  butter,  in  particular,  when  carefuUy 

Aude,  and  with  a  small  proportion  of  salt,  more  especially 

« the  cow  is  fed  on  natural  pastures,  is  a  most  delicate  sort 

^food,  but  the  longer  it  is  kept,  and  the  more  it  is  salted, 

*  becomes  the  more  unwholesome.    When  melted,  it  is 

«9eU  calculated  to  accompany  such  vegetables  as  are  natu- 

'Mly  dry  of  themselves,  for  it  givc^  them  the  properties  of 

'i^  oily  substances.     Mixed  with  other  articles,  it  make^ 

^^^  excellent  sauce  for  various  sorts  of  fish,  more  especially 

™o«e  of  an  iosipid  nature*     When  melted  with  toasted 

^^^,  muffins,  3(C*  butter  is  unwholesome  and  injurious 

*^  tiie  stomach* 

f  he  use  of  butter  is  improper  to  children  inclined  to  be 
•  .  D  d  3  gross 


^  k  is  a  kind  of  fathion  with  tomef  to  reprobate  butter  a«  very  impro* 
food,  very  slow  of  digettioa,  and  having  a  teudcncy  to  generate  gro^s 
foul  humours :  much,  indeed,  must  depend  upon  the  frethxMrsa  and 
*^^ity  of  the  article.   It  certainly  strongly  rcsiets  aM:eficcnt  fermentation  ; 
'^     by  the  content  of  almost  all  nations  used  with  ve^etabfe^  and  fuhy 
1,  therefore,  must  have  some  qualities  .favourable  to  the  di^esti^  of 
rticolar  foods. — Adalr^  Medical  Cautions,  p.  I  i)3. 


gross  and  fat^  but  to  brisk  and  active  children,  a  m 
use  of  fresh  butter  may  be  of  use,  as  it  may  check  t 
fermentation,  which  is  generally  prevalent  in  their  st 
at  that  period  of  life.  Oily  matters  are  confessed 
of  digestion  ;  they  may  contribute  to  a  longer  retct 
food  in  the  stomach,  by  which  means  it  undergo 
necessary  changes,  and  docs  not  pass  into  the  intesi 
a  crude  state,  which  may  occasion  the  genera 
worms  *. 

2.  Cheese  is  used  cither  as  food  or  as  condimei 
food,  it  is  not  good  for  children,  or  weak  stomac 
only  suited  to  those  who  use  great  and  constant  e 
The  rfcher  the  cheese,  the  more  nutritive  it  is,  and  i 
Tlie  leaner,  the  more  difficult  to  digest  f .  When 
becomes  rank  and  putrid,  it  ceases  to  be  nutritive,  a 
only  be  considered  as  a  condiment,  or  assistant  to  di| 
Toasted  cheese  is  uncommonly  heavy,  and  none  I 
strongest  stomachs  can  digest  it.  New  cheese  itself 
indigestible  food,  being  nothing  but  hard  curd,  wl 
powers  of  the  stomach  can  scarcely  dissolve. 

S.  Eggs  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  pure  nouns 
than  any  other  food.  T^ey  are  a  most  valuable  artii 
only  when  consumed  by  themselves,  but  when  mixi 
other  articles.  When  new  laid,  diey  are  peculiar!] 
lent;  and  those  whose  palates  are  not  vitiated  by  lu 
indulgences,  cannot  have  a  moye  delicate  repast  %. 


"  Auair*»  MHicsi  Ciir.tions,  p.  CrS. 

t  Clic€*€  in  apt  to  produce  cojitivencw :  that  •ort  is  most  vi 
vrUich  \i  warmcfit  to  the  palate,  surh  at  Che»Iiire,  &c.     Cream 
rtry  unwholesome,  liable  to  rancidity,  ami  hard  of  digestion. 
liVc  cucuniberr,  it  ought  never  to  be  eaten  at  all  by  weak  ttom 
if  it  is  plenty  of  j>eppcr  and  salt  chculd  Tie  used  with  it. 

I  All  delicate  food%  as  egjrs,  milk,  and  Imtter,  are  injured  by  1 
0f  iur,  which  shuuici  Ik  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible.     £{ 
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fWottld  be  subjected  to  as  little  of  the  art  of  cookery  as  po&- 
aUe.  •  They  should  be  either  eaten  in  the  shell,  ox  poacked^ 
that  iSf  boiling  them  only  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  coagu- 
late slightly  the  greater  part  of  the  wliite,  without  depriv- 
ing-iIm  yolk  of  its  fluidity.     In  this  way^  they  sit  easy  upon 
ttomachi.     Raw  eggs  are  gently  laxative,  and  aro 
to  be  serviceable  in  cases  of  jaundice  and  obstructed 
liver.    They  are  also  of  use  in  bilious  complaints.     Raw 
eggs  yield  more  nourishment  than  boiled  ones,  and  are  by 
fv  moce  soluble  ;  but»  as  prejudice  will  not  admit  of  tliis 
wnplicity,  and  as  even  this  food  requires  great  mcderatic|^^ 
a  soft  boiled  egg  is  supposed  to  excel  every  other  cookery 
ofjsggs  that  can  be  invented.;  and  yields  an  innocent  aa4 
autritious  food  ^. 

4.  Honey  is  a  most  vsduable  animal  substance^  though  it 

^Inagrees  with  many  people;  and,  in  such  cases,  is  more  used 

>s  medicine  than  as  diet.     Where  it  does  agree,  however^ 

^is>aiost  excellent  food  4  and,  in  Sir  John  Priugle's  opinion, 

^3s  entitled  to  be  called,  the  juice  of  long  life  or  inmiortali- 

^-     An  ancient  philosopher,  (Democritus),  being  asked, 

^hen  he  had  reached  one  hundred  years,  how  he  liad  con- 

^ved  to  live  so  long  I  answered.  By  the  application  of  oil 

«itlK)ut,  and  honey  within.     Pythagoras,  ijpted  for  his 

V^^^  age^  and  die  enjoy^nent  of  health  with  Ii,  lived  much 

^Pon  honey  ;  and  both  Fiin v  and  Dioscoride^  call  it  uiUe 

D  d  4»  5.  There 


'Tl^ili,  are  laiative,  but  wbeo  old,  and  hard  boiled,  sre  costiTe.  The  ivhic<» 
^>l  ift  more  dliBctilt  to  dig^  than  the  yolk.  The  white  rcsffnbles  the 
^lard  of  milk  ;  and  that  priudplc  of  the  blood,  called  the  coagubble  lympb 
***"  •emm,  by  wluch  cur  bodies  arc  tuppoicd  to  bt  noun&hed.  Ad.ur'5 
Medical  Cautions,  p.  1 97. 

*  Falk'f  Cuardiap  of  IJcalth,  p.  mo. 
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;  &  Dicre  is  a  singular  substancCf  a  nest  wliicb  it  spidi) 
pf  swallow  constructs  in  the  hollow  of  rocks,of  acft-woiM 
and  other  gelatinous  marine  arfi^les,  which  bean  soney^ 
{mity  to  isinglassy  and  ia  esteemed  a  giaeat  delicacy  by  lb 
Chinese,  the  Cochin-phinesei  and  the  inhabitants  of  YaruNi 
inlands  in  die  Indian  ocean.  They  dissolve  it  in.tbeir  biodi) 
and  soups. 


Observaiicns  regardktg  An'ujud  Food  m  gimtrmU 

Tlie  iiesh  of  wild  animajs  must,  on  the  whole,  bo  betlec 
than  that  of  the  tame  and  domesticated,  breathing  a  pncB 
air,  and  feeding,  without  constraint,  upon  the  artiele»tlttf 
prefer.-  Their  fibres,  however,  are  more  rigid  and  dry^ 
whil$t  tlipsc  of  the  domesticated  kinds  are  more  juicy  aa4 
tender,.' 

Tame  animals  are  commonly  used  ^thout  their  blood  f 
whereas,  tlie  uild  are  commonly  killed  in  their  blood,  an^f 
upon  that  account,  as  well  as  their  greater  exercise,  anc 
i^orc  alkalescent. 

Those  domesticntcd  animals  which  feed  themselves,  and 
»re  fattened  on  their  natural  food,  are  justly  supposed  to. 
nfTord  more  wholesome  nourishment,  than  those  that  art 
i^rammcd  or  stall-fed  \  because,  being  deprived  of  dieir 
r.atural  exercise,  tlieir  juices  cannot  be  so  well  assimilat* 
rd^.  Animals,  in  these  days,  are  not  so  wholesome  as  for* 
ir.oiiy,  from  the  practice  of  feeding  oxen  with  Itnieed 
viikes,  4iid  soivic  other  animals  with  very  improper  feeds,' 
iits  not  formerly  in  use.     Fatting  animals,  however,  po 

propct 
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ssper  foody  is  of  service*  v  the  flesh  is^diereb^  rendefe4 
mmeyskwidantf  and  indeed  imnre  nutrifive.  " 
.  tin  the  chcnce  of  animal  food, 'we  should  always  comideri. 
•kther  it  it  in  season  or  not,  for  the  same  sort  of  meat^ 
vfaich  at  one  period  of  die  year  is  good,  may  at  another  be 
bvtfuL  'For  example,  pork  is  a  wholesome'food  for  many 
people  in  the  winter  season,  but  in  summer,  it  is  not  fit  to 
be  eaten  in  a  fresh  state,  unless  particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  feeding.  By  the  arts  of  man,  the  other 
sorts  of  domesticated  animals,  are  equally  fat  at  the  difier- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year,  though  ercry  person  of  delicacy  of 
tate,  would  prefer  beef  or  mutton,  fed  on  natural  pastures, 
k>  those  fattened  on  turnip,  and  by  odier  artificial  means. 
rhe  proper  time  for  using  particular  animal  foods,  is  when 
^oir  natural  nourishment  is  in  greatest  plenty.  As  for  that 
r^dilcction  for  insipid  premature  meats,  so  much  the 
^sliion  with  luxurious  people,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
^Mnded ;  for  nature  certainly  destined  that  they  should 
^ain  tlieir  fuU  growth  by  natural  means,  before  they  are 
^^  as  food  ;  tlieir  juices,  in  that  state,  being  more  niitii* 
'V'<j  and  invigorating  *. 

Every  animal,  destined  for  slaughter,  ought  to  be  killed 
^  soon  as  possible,  unawares,  and  in  its  prime  of  health, 
^'"hen  its  blood  is  inflamed  by  over-driving,  it  must  make 
Unwholesome  food,  and  resembling  rather  carrion  than 
^und  meat  f . 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  deprive  domesticated 
animals,  as  much  as  possible,  of  their  blood,  when  killed,  as 
the  meat  is  thereby  longer  preserved  from  putrefaction, 
lliough  blood  is  not  accounted  an  unwholesome  article  of 

food  ; 

»■■■■■■■■  I  I  I  I  >  I     H  I  I  I  I  ■       ■        » 

•  Adair's  Medical  Ctutions,  p.  201. 
f  Fjilk's  Giiuruua  of  Ilciltli,  p.  120. 


lood ;  'but,  by  over-driving  those>         j 
blood  is  so  diffused  in  the  cellula 
sot  be  emptied  by  bleeding  ;  ana         ^ 
.the  benefit  of  the  butcher,  ^nitbt 
meat". 

The  custom  of  keeping  meat  t 
fore  we  dress  it,  is  with  a  view  at 
paUtafale,  and  juicy,  an^  easier 
indeed,  that  a  person  may  eat  do 
hung  ap  for  some  time,  witboat 
mach,  than  lie  can  of  meat  fresh 
tion  has  begun  to  take  place  in  th 
it  will  doubtlcsc  sooner  break  c 
therefiiie,  may  be  wcU  calculated 
what  It  acquires  in  tenderness,  iti"" 
lity.  Hence,  meat  long  kept,  ic  gf^ 
which  is  fresh  killed. 

The  French,  it  is  well  blown,  d  - 
unless  it  partake  etrongly  of  thefia^ 
'Considerable  piopordon  ctf  bread  V~ 
small  wines,  correct  the  pntrescenc^ '' 

Meat  apt  to  putrify,  tike  tlie  p.ff%- 
fhan  the  duck,  which  is  ctf  a  firmer  *    * 

Some  parts  of  animals  are  man  ti_  i 
more  easily  digested,  as  the  bead,  tU . 
&c.  i  others  are  more  difficult  of  so^^ 
fmiscles,  the  stomach,  and  bowels,  i  , 
These  last  articles,  however,  are  the  <  _ 
persons  of  strong  stomacht  and  quit 
disposed  to  high  and  inflammatary  for 
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4  rich  noorishment,  thrown  at  once  into  the  circalaUon,' 
mfkt  produce  *• 

Tlie  essential  oils  of  regetables,  are  often  agreeable  to 
the  stomach,  and  stimulate  it,  so  as  to  forward  digestion  ; 
but  animal  oils,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  are  not 
cfiall?  digestible.  Hence  pork,  geese,  ducks,  salmon,  &c, 
coMaiiiing  much  of  this  oil,  may  be  acceptable  to  strong 
itonachs ;  yet  if  eaten  in  too  great  quantities,  or  if  the  sto* 
OMch  be  weak,  they  will  disagree  with  it.  Animal  fat, 
imefer,  ought  not  to  be  totally  rejected.  For,  though 
oily  matters,  in  large  quantities,  may  oppress  the  stomach 
iy  tkenr  tenacity  or  viscidity,  yet,  as  oil  constitutes  a  very 
^smiderable  part  of  our  foods,  bodi  animal  ^ad  vegetable, 
tad  as  a  large  quantity  of  oil  is  deposited  in  various  parts 
sf  die  body,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  fat^  is  can  haidly  be 
•oaceived,  that  a  principle  which  is  so  predominant  in  our 
Mies,  should  be  inimical  to  health  f . 

The  digestibility  of  food,  depends  much  upon  the  satur^ 
sf  its  fibres,  and  their  being  mingled  with  fat  or  otherwise* 
Hence  beef  is  more  difficult  of  d^estion  than  mutton,  the 
fibres  of  the  one  being  larger  than  the  other.  Animal  food 
also,  whose  fibres  have  little  fluid  between  them,  that  is 
i^  meat,  is  more  indigestible  than  moist.  Thus,  lean 
nimals,  are  harder  of  digestion  than  fat  ones,  and  the  lean 
pnt  of  fat  meat,  is  easier  of  digestion,  tl\an  the  lean  part  of 
itan  meat  p    Owing  to  the  same  circumstances,  meat  roast^> 

ed 

Adair'*  Medical  Cautions,  p.  18<>.  • 

*  n>jd.  p.  ^r.iT. 

}  Hr  Sturk  found,  tliAt  the  le.in  of  meat  is  more  digestible  than  tbefn^ 
^hr[x  prorrf  how  ikcU  calculated  fat  meat  it  for  the  more  laborious 
'^^^'w.  There  arc  ioinc  insulated  tact*  regarding  digestion,  in  his  work« 
^  n-t.  w!  jch  he  would  probably  have  brou^'hi  into  a  regular  system,  had 
*-- -i'incafcly  lived  lopgcr. 


cd  or  boiled  a  great  deal,  is  not  so  digestible^  as^rlietf  lotiu 
ed  or  boiled  but  little,  the  fluids  being  expelled  bj  beat, 
and  the  fibres  bemg  cqinpeUed  to  approach  doser  to  cadi 
©thef  •. 

Walleus  found,  that  the  aliments  passed  the  stomach  ido 
the  intestines  in  the  following  order :  Firsts  MiHt  in  awf 
short  time  ;  next  recent  vegetables  $  bread  in  abooi  ftv 
hours  ;  some  kinds  of  fish  in  five ;  some  kinds  of  meal  ii 
six  or  seven  hours ;  and,  beef  about  the  eighth  hoar.  Stel^ 
times  bread,  and  at  other  times,  flesji  meats^  ha¥^  be^in- 
tained  much  longer  f . 

Adair  has  given  two  tables  of  the  relative  digestiUlitfrf 
foods  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  arrangement  is  judicioui}^ 
But  there  must  be  many  exceptions,  ovring  to  varkMtcib 
cumstances;  for  instance,  in  beef,  1.  aofOfrdiA^to  d!fe« 
ence  of  breed,  the  meat  of  some  being  marUed^'^MMbftt 
and  lean  mingled  together,  which  must  be  this  ittosC  A' 
gestible.  ^.  According  to  size,  the  largest  aiTording,  n 
general, 'the  toughest  meat.  3.  According  to  age,  inozeoi 
the  younger  being  the  more  digestible*  4*  A^cprdingto 
the  mode  of  feeding.  5.  The  manner  in  which  the  animal 
15  killed.  6.  The  time  that  the  meat  is  preserved.  -7*  Tb 
manner  in  which  it  is  dressed,  &c.  Hence  it  is  impDssSilt 
to  give  any  general  rule  that  can  be  of  mudi  use. 

In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  animals,  at  tlieir  M 
growth,  are  easier  of  digestion  than  very  young  ones.  M*- 
ton  for  instance,  is  easier  of  digestion  than  l^mb;  beef 
than  veal ;  venison  than  fawn  ;  and  that  on  account  o* 
t'lc  viscidity  of  the  flesh  of  young  animals. 

Dociw 


•  7-;asy  >A'ay  to  prolong  Life,  p.  35. 
"f  Adkir's  Medical  Captions,  p.  1^2. 
4  Um'iI.  p.  laj. 


..•Doctor  Robinson  of  Dublin  has  proredi  thai  £Dod  of 
ecmingly  firm  texture,  is  of  easier  solution,  than  that  which 
•  iBore  loosely  compacted,  but  which  Contains  a  more  vis- 
id  juice.  The  quality  of  difficult  solution  is  owing,  in 
tome  measure,  lo  the  lesser  degree  of  alkalesency,  {the 
jneat  promoter  of  the  solubility  of  our  food),  which  the 
pi^cid. parts  of  animals  possess.  The  difficulty  of  digesting 
hct  flesh  of  young  animals,  must  he  owing  to  these  causes^ 
IS  ^y  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  gelatinous  mat« 
jOTi  ihim  the  old,  and  are  likewise  much  less  alkalescent 
Hence  beef,  mutton,  or  grown-up  fowls,  are  a  more  pro^ 
pen4i^  for  a  wesds  stomach,  than  tripe,  calves  feet,  chicken, 
dit  various  sorts  of  fish,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  vi^ 
cid  and  glutinous  quality  \ 

Young  meats,  however,  ccmtaining  a  great  proportion  of 
Dourithment,  with  little  stimulus,  are  proper  for  young 
persons  of  good  appedtea  and  quick  digestion,  whose  food 
oi^ht  to  be  more  viscid,  and  len  alkalescent  f. 

Companion  Utwitn  Vegetable  and  Animal  Diet. 

Having  thus  gone  through,  in  a  cursory  manner,  but 
as  minutely  as  the  nature  of  this  work  would  admit  of,  the 
Yarious  sorts  of  solid  food,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  con- 
rider,  the  general  nature,  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  ve- 
getable and  animal  diet,  and  the  advantages  of  each. 

Vegetable  food  is  certainly  more  ancient  than  any  other ; 
and  indeed,  as  forming  the  food  of  the  greater  proportion 
<Sf  the  animals  we  live  upon,  (fish  being  the  principal  ex- 
ception)^ vegetables,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the 

foundation 

*  Fal^ncr'sOlMervationi  on  Cadogan*tI>iiscrtaii«B  oo  tho  Gottt,  f>»  1  IS, 
f  Adair\  Mcdi«id  Cautioot,  p.  197.  » 
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of  the  world,  is  exposed  to  o 


Spot,  bu(,  at  n  citizeti 

toil  and  exertion  j  lie  requires,  therefore, 

and  more  easily  dSstmiUted  nourishnieiit,  thin  vegeiaUe 

food  cati  bestow.     In  many  situations,  ind(>eU,  tlw  lipM 

of  his  system  is  so  weakened,  by  estreniea  of  lemperatiOTi 

that  the  mo&t  atiinuUnt  mid  iavigoratiag  food^  are  MOr** 

8-iry  to  coimteract  the  effects  thereof. 

Vegetables  are  of  use,  in  ortler  to  fill  th*  stomach  mJ 
bowels,  willtout  which  digestion  does  nut  go  on  SOwtUi 
but  a  great  part  of  our  diet,  liowcver,  should  bo  soKd,  «»l 
of  an  aniinu)  nature,  iioc  only  that  we  may  be  under  *4lc- 
cessity  of  chewing  it,  to  promote  ihc  process  of  dige*d«ii 
but  that  tlic  pressure  of  this  solid  food,  on  the  secretoiy 
*es>Lls  of  llie  stomach,  may  stimulate  them  to  ditcbus' 
s  larger  proportion  of  the  gastric  and  other  bnnounr  iaw 
the  stomach  and  intestines  *. 

Atiimal  food  is  favourable  to  iabaur<— We  cmnbii* 
longer  upon  it  thati  vegetabks  that  is,  we  an  soood 
bungry  after  the  htter*  which  shews  that  its  noilrilbnMt 
in  sooner  exhausted-^.  Aniinil  food  aUoi  consJKsoF  put' 
which  have  been  already  digested  by  ilic  proper  «rgaOS  of 
to  animal,  MmI  applied  to  ibc  Saine  useM,  coiitetjuctilly,^ 
quires  only  solution  and  mixture,  whereas,  vegetable -fooi 
piuat  be  converted  into  a  substance  of  an  animn!  natuK,bf 
tlie  proper  action  of  our  own  viscera,  an<i,  consequcnilfi 
,  rcciuires  more  labour  of  iJie  stumacli  and  other  dJgBtift 

■n^is  J. 


*   Adair'i  MnlkJ  Cduiioiu,  |>,  £14. 

f  IM  p.  '•Jf7. 

dan  <•(  1  paiicoi  (cceivul  !uio  ifit  gtatn\  haipitil  ai  Vi«ui»(  with  MW* 
fiKUcd  ■Tooucb,  th^t  tlnli  T,xti  w»  conKnitlly  digxtnl  wilHi  tlgtfen 

^prcmi.     Bcdtfuci'i  f  txgh;i,  Vcl.tr.  Eiuy  VUL  p.  19  4{ 
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Nature, also  seems  to  have  provided  other  animals  for 
the  use  of  man,  from  the  astonishing  increase  of  some 
valuable  sorts.  For  instance,  so  quick  is  the  produce  of 
pigeonsj  that  in  the  space  of  four  years  H,T60  may  come 
Erom  a  single  pair  ;  and,  in  the  same  period  of  time^ 
lj874,840  from  a  pair  of  rabbits*.  Pliny,  therefore,  has 
well  observed,  that  nature  has  shewn  great  kindness  in 
causing  those  things  to  be  so  prolific,  that  are  are  so  well 
calculated  for  our  foodf.  This  is  nothing,  however,  t6 
the  increase  of  the  cod,  in  the  roe  of  which  there  are 
noiljions. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  if  animals  were  not  kill- 
id  for  food,  we  should  lose  a  great  number  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  Besides  meat,  we  obtain,  by  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mal^$  a  Qumber  of  important  articles ;  as,  leather  for  our 
shoes,  and  many  other  purposes,  fat  for  caiidles  or  soap> 
&c.^&c. 

.  It  m^iy  also  be  observed,  that  without  animal  food,  so 
many  millions  of  human  beings  could  not  be  maintained^ 
more  especi;kUy  in  bleak  and  northern  coiintries,  where 
the  finer  and  most  useful  sorts  of  vegetables  are  raised 
with  difiiculty. 

Many  objections,  however,  arc  urged  to  the  use  of  this 
lort  of  food. 

Animal  food  is  certainly  more  dangerous,  and,  in  some 
respects,  more  wasting,  than  vegetable.  By  exciting  tem- 
porary fever  after  every  meal,  the  sjprings  of  life  are  urged 
into  constant,  preternatural,  and  weakening  exertions. 

The  late  Sir  Edward  Berry  prevailed  with  a  man  to  live* 

£  e  for 


*  .See  Swedish  Essaysf,  translated  by  Srillirj|[f!eet,  Ut  ed.  p.7i.;  tai 
Pennant**  British  Zoolun^y,  p.  43  and  89. 

^  .j-ib.  VlJl.  c  iJ,  . 


)tecrally  vhen  it  is  accompanied  with  the  free  use  at  il 
liquors*. 

But  the  worst  property  in  atumal  food,  is  its  Ti8cidity,or 
glarinecs.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  veal,  pig,  yoimg 
bird%  &c. ;  and  6sh  have  it  in  a  great  degree,  particul^f 
shcU-tish,  which,  on  that  account,  are  so  injurious  to  amy- 
From  the  slimy  nature  of  viscid  food,  it  eludes  tlie  aaJonof 
the  stomach,  and,  not  being  diridL-d  into  rainuie  parttj  ttic 
gastric,  or  dissolving  juice  of  the  stomach,  has  the  less  in- 
fluence upon  it>     Hence  such  foods  are  so  indigestible!- 

In  the  last  place,  though  the  tendency  of  animal  food  U> 
promote  chronic  diseases,  may  not  take  e fleet,  where  l!ie  food 
is  accompanied  with  a  suilicieut  portion  of  labour  oi  exertisr, 
yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  cliat  animal  food  alone>  tsJlOtfi* 
Tourabie  to  the  attaiiunent  of  longevity. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  appear,  that  there  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  connected  both  with  vegetable 
and  animal  diei,  and  that  a  mixture  of  both  is  the  ptopc* 
plan  to  pursue  %.  Indeed,  from  the  vary  structure  of  llw 
human  organs,  it  is  evident  that  nature  designed  man  for  > 
mixed  aliment.  His  teetli,  stomach,  and  intestines,  p'^ 
eridaKC 


*  Buc))an'*Dom«tlic  Mcdidac,  p.  eat. 

■  t  VUcid  lood  il  of  a  cUmiDf,  gi»rj  luuurc,  like  ibc  white  of  an  10!" 
■dbern  to  ilia  tidet  of  die  (lunutb,  and,  bj  ig  <lDiiig,  Utfoiri  tL(  VUti 
tima  other  pim  n(  ihe  body,  in  tach  quintitiet  upon  the  brut,  at  tMF 
'  picn  il,  and  aomdimo  to  ucrauca  apopleijr,  MumIb  itn  of  a  vNTil* 
cid  nMDK,  and.  OD  tUil  ucouDl,  aaay  pciion*  ut  diionlued  by  >U| 


( There  ougbt  (o  be  j  c(n*!ii  proportion  of  animal  and  vtgnMf  "^ 
Itanca  in  the  rood  of  rud.  The  animal  tendinj;  ipoDtmnivuilf  tapiHf*' 
faeikm,  ihc  vef^eiable  cumccin|[  iltal  leadeney  from  going  Igo  tar.  'IVi>i 
tntm  lUe  due  miiturc  of  both  qunliiin,  rviiilu  (hat  nruint  ptofirtj, 
^quaity  diitutt  fiom  acid  j>  alkili,  iliai  ii  nienlialtf  accaar^  lo  pnfe* 
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evilknce  (jf  Oiis ;  for;  bjr  the  first  be  appeafi  eqnaffly  a  cab- 
nivorous  and  graminirorous  animal ;  by  the  second,  he  apv- 
probchet  to  the  camiTDrous ;  and,  by  the  thirds  he',  sheiks  a 
onion  of  both.  The  perfection  of  his  character  also  requires 
that  mixture.  For  instance,  the  Tartars,  who  lire  wholly 
bti' animal  food,  possess  a  degree  of  ferocity  of  mind,  and 
fierceness  of  character,  which  form  the  leading  feature  of 
all  carnivorous  animals*  An  entire  diet  of  vegetable  matter, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  appears  in  the  Bramin  and  Gentoo, 
gives  to  Ae  mind  a  gentleness,  softness,  and  mildness  o£ 
feeling,  directly  the  reverse  of  the  former  character,  but  with 
litde  elevation  of  mind.  A  mistuve  of  both  diets,  there- 
forey  is  the  beet  suited  to -die  constitution,  and  the  dignity 
or  perfection  of  man.  'In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  this 
mixture,  it  cannot  be  very  minutely  ascertaiped.  Jt  must 
depend  upon  various  circumstances,  in  particular,.  1.  The 
state  of  the  climate.  2.  The  occupation  of  the  individual ; 
and.  Si  His  bodily  health. 

1.  In  warm  climates,  it  is  admitted  that  a  vegetable  diet 
may  be  carried  to  great  excess,  without  mu^h  inconve- 
nience. Indeed,  such  climates  produce  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  food,  and  more  of  those  spices,  and 
other  articles,  by  which  the  mischievous  effects  of  that 
food  can  best  be  counteracted.  In  cold  climates,  on  the 
<other  hand,  there  should  be  a  greater  proportion  of  animal 
food,  as,  from  the  want  of  heat,  a  greater  stimulus  is  re- 
quired for  the  system,  and  also  from  the  smaller  perspira- 
,tion,  and  little  tendency  to  putrefaction  which  the  iluida 
discover. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  where  little  bodily 

^exertion  is  employed,  much  animal  food,  fresh  fish  alone 

■Excepted,  is  improper  in  any  climate,  as  it  will  load  tlu: 

body  and  oppress  the  mind  ;  hut  where,  on  the  other  hand, 

bodily  exercise  is  much  employed,  tlie  use  of  animal  foo^l 

E  e  'J  should* 
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Jioulcl  be  liberal,  and  even  the  vegetables  used,  must  be  a( 
the  most  nourishing,  or  farinaceous  sorts. 

3.  As  to  health,  the  conduct  of  the  individual  most 
be  regulated  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  gout,  a 
vegetable  diet  is  in  general  to  be  recommended^!  IhH 
sometimes  an  excess  of  animal  food  is  necessary,  wheq  the 
disease  is  not  regularly  formed,  tp  drive  it  to  the  extreou- 
ties.  In  the  same  way,  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  com- 
plaints, from  the  disposition  of  the  stomach  to  ascescencji 
requires  a  diet  of  animal  food,  as  the  only  means  of  alien- 
ating the  symptoms  of  these  diseases ;  and  it  is  wellksowDi 
that  the  French,  are  accustomed  to  take  great  quantities  of 
bread,  and  dried,  or  other  fruits,  with  their  animal  diet| 
and  thus,  probably,  escape  many^  of  those  disorders  \ij 
which  tlie  English  constitution  is  apt  to  be  affected  f. 


Sect.  HI. 
The  ]^  I  ear  IS  cf  preserving  Food  till  it  is  consumed » 

Some  articles  of  food  cannot  be  consumed  too  rapidlyi 
after  tlicy  are  destined  for  that  purpose.  This  is  particik 
larly  the  case  with  the  more  delicate  substances,  as  eggSi 

milk, 


•  Mr  Slir.psby  lived  many  ytyrs  on  brcnd,  milk,  ?nd  vc«r*tablcs,  willv* 
out  animal   ftuul  or  wine ;   he  h?.fl  txnllcnt   spirits,  "was  very  vigoitms, 
UTul  WHS  irtc  fr(  in  \\\c  pout  ever  5incc  hel)cj?;»n  thnt  rc^'itnen.      Dr  Knirht 
h.Uowccl  iIh-  ^^VTiQ  pl;in   with  cuimI  sucics.     See  ilic  XW^rks  of  William 
Stark,  M.  D.  ]».  US. 

f  E.irry  cVserveK,  thnt  the  jrrrat  t'.liTvrrn.'e  betvern  a  stronjj  and  weak 
i'()nstitutiv.'n  i-,  ih;;t  the  former  v'uu  ;Ksin:-latt  lootl  of  a  diiiirult  digcsticm 
:::lo  an  healtiiy  ^erum,  and  discharge  the  Mipernuu;:<i  quantities,  whilo 
;he  other  is  i»ppres?et!,  and  v;triou<<ly  atfeded  hy  it.  Riiry  on  Dipjcstion, 
;    '■'.       JI'Tict  J.i- eor.:enJs.  t)..:!  ammal  diet,  l-einj:  in^r.  c.i:i'y  r.ssimilai- 
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wSSkf  and  butterf  the  class  of  fish,  and  the  generaltty  of 
die  ngetaUe  tribe.    Some  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  excepted^ 
asthefiine-appky  the  orange,  and  the  pear,  when  pulled  not 
perfectly  ripe.     Various  articles  of  animal  food,  however, 
as  lias  been  already  observed,  are  the  better  of  being  pre- 
saged for  some  time,  more  especially  in  cold  countries, 
hi  the  warmer  climates,  indeed,  where  excess  of  heat  rcn- 
<^  the  process  of  putrefaction  too  sudden,  the  meat  is 
<ued  in  its  best  state  while  it  is  yet  warm,  and  almost  be- 
£)re  life  is  extinguished.     In  this  country,  on  the  contrary, 
QD  rlie  extinction  of  life,  a  density,  cr  firmness  of  fibre, 
place.     Hence  new  killed  meat  h  haid,  tough,  and 
easily  broken  down.     This  state,  however,  alters  as 
as  the  process  of  putrefaction  begins,  which  soon 
loo&ens  the  connexion  of  every  par:.     No  aniinal  food, 
^J^exefore,  should  be  used  in  this  country,  until  it  has  been 
pre^served  for  some  time,  according  to  the  coldness  or  the 
^«ixinth  of  the  season.     In  regard   to  wild  animals,  this 
n>l€  is  canied  so  far,  as  to  render  them  unwholesome,  and 
^l^siost  unfit  for  use. 

Slen,  however,  would  scon  become  desirous,  not  only 
to  preserve  food  for  a  few  days,  and  to  render  it  more 
Palatable,  but  would  also  see  the  necessity  cf  Living  up, 
V'liile  they  had  it  in  their  power,  a  store  of  provision  for 
future  use,  in  order  to  prevent  any  r:^k  of  5-carcity  or 
inc.  The  various  arts  which  have  been  discovereti  for 
purpose,  may  be  classed  under  the  foiloT*ing  general 
1.  Drying  in  the  sun.     2.  Artificial  heat.     3.  Salt- 

£  e  4-  ing. 


^'^  than  Te;g€tab!e,  h  betttr  r-lcul:.trd  fnr  wc-ik  cr.r.«t;tu!ion* :  snd  ihir 
'**'"V>nft  m-iih  a  tlrongconstiiurior.  wiio  use  n;ucK  tj:Tci^.\  can  be*:  di^*^ 
^*^  nore  ufdj  live  on  a  diet  ff  ih«  veritable  kind,  ii.u  v.-3t:r  fvr  liriiik, 
^*«i.  those  of  weaker  &:ur.«c}i».     Ditto,  p.  K^' 


ing.     4.  Pickling.     5.  By  butter.     6.  By  sugar.     7.  Bf 
ice.     8.  By  charcoal.  ^ 

1 .  The  simple  process  of  drying  by  exposure  to  the  sw 
and  air,  w'as  probably  the  first  means  thought  of  to  fti* 
serve  vegetable  or  i^nimal  food.  Drying  grapes,  ianr 
idea  which  nature  itself  pointed  out  to  the  savages  of  hot 
climates ;  and,  as  it  appears  that  several  tribes  or  nations  faad 
originally  no  other  mode  of  dressing  their  food,  but  by  ex- 
posing it  to  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  *,  this  would  furnish  a 
hint  of  the  means  by  which  animal  food  might  be  preserv- 
ed. Indeed,  in  dry  climates,  fish  are  easily  cured  by  ex- 
posure  to  the  sun  and  air,  with  the  addition  of  saline  par- 
ticles, or  even  washing  them  in  salt  water, 

2.  Accident  would  soon  discover,  even  to  wanilenfl|| 
savages,  that  the  smoke  of  the  fires  they  used,  might  bt 
made  applicable  to  the  same  purpose,  more  especially  with 
a  little  addition  of  salt.  The  use  of  artificial  heat  was  at 
terwards  extended  in  different  ways,  in  particular  to  the 
baking  of  fruit.  By  evaporating  the  water  from  fruits,  that 
is,  by  drying  them,  and  expelling  both  air  and  moisture} 
we  lessen  their  disposition  to  ferment,  and  make  them  less 
ilatulent  and  more  nutritive. 

3.  Salting  is  a  process  of  very  general  use,  though,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  confined  to  animal  food.     Sour  croutf 
tind  salted  nurJirooms,  the  former  used  in  Germany,  and 
the  other  in  Rnssi'.i,  and  saltctl  olives,  arc  almost  the  only 
€xcopti(?n5.     The  most  proper  kinds  of  meat  to  be  salted) 
rrc   tliose   thnt  possess  a  large  proportion  of  oil  or  fat  in 
their  compo^itioi^.,  as  pork,  bacon,   Sec,     This  is  a  verj 
CTtcnsive  subject,  on  which  volumes  have  been  written  j 
?M  thcit  is  possible   lo  attempt   upon  tlic  present  occasion, 


*  nt>guct's  Oil^-n  of  Laws,  Vol.  f.  p.  SI. 


s  a  few  cursory  obsetvations.  1.  It  is  mostessetitial^toap^ 
flj  the  salt,  to  the  article  cured,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
die  death  of  the  animal:  it  is^  by  this  mesuciBdiat  the 
Datch  cure  their  herrings  in  such  j^rfectttm.:  At  Algiers^ 
Erom  the  heat  of  the  climate,  they  are  obliged  to  salt  their 
neat  immediately  after  it  is  killed;  and  I  understand,  that, 
n  consequence  of  that  circumstance,  their  salted' provisions 
Te peculiarly  excellent.  This  is  a  hint,  of  which  we  ought  to 
srsul  ourselves  in  this  country ;  and  a  moment's  considera-t 
Ion  must  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind,  how  mucli  better 
he  meat  must  be,  when  salted  before  any  putrefaction  has 
lad  time  to  commence,  than  after.  3.  Much  also  must  de- 
fend upon  the  purity  of  the  salt ;  and,  it  is  unfortunittey 
hat  in  this  country  financial  regulations  should  prevent  diat 
imluable  article  from  being  property  manufactured.  S.  Salt- 
idi  provisions,  when  imperfectly  cured,  after  putrefaction 
las  begun,  or  when  improper  materials  have  been  made  use 
^fy  must  be  a  sapless,  and  unwholesome  diet,  and  drained 
>f 'all  its  nutritive  juices;  and  living  on  such  food,  must 
exhaust  the  power  and  action  of  the  stomach,  and  no  pro- 
ber supply  of  chyle  can  enter  the  circulation  *.  It  is  not  to 
ye  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  persons  living  during  a  long 
voyage  on  such  food,  should  be  afflicted  with  the  scurvy  f . 
I.  For  the  use  of  working  people,  however,  salted  provi- 
sions is  preferable  to  fresh.  The  porters  and  coalheavers 
Df  London,  who  are  obliged  to  devour  great  quantities  of 

meat. 


•  This  doctrine  is  enforced  in  Dr  Wright*s  Directions  to  Officers  going 
|p  the  West  Indies.      Sec  the  Appendix. 

f  Of  old,  from  the  scarcity  of  winter  food,  the  inhabitants  of  thii 
rounlry  were  obliged  to  salt  their  provisions,  and  lived,  during  the  win- 
ter keason,  principally  on  salted  meat,  without  much  vegetable  food. 
They  were,  of  cou^^c.  much  aijlicted  ^itlx  the  scurvy. 
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meati  as  well  as  to  drink  great  quantities  of  porter^  in  order 
to  support  themselves  in  the  great  labour  and  fatigue  they 
go  through,  find  it  more  salutary  to  live  upon  salt  meaif 
which  does  not  digest  so  soon  as  the  fresh,  and  is  not 
so   apt   to   produce  fluxes;   and   ploughmen,   who  hare 
strong  stomachs,  and  quick  digestion,  are  more  proper- 
ly, and  more  safely  fed,  on  rusty  bacon,  than  on  tlie 
more  digestible  foods,  provided  it  is  duly  qualified  by  fe- 
getables  **     5.  Cadogan  asserts,  that  the  same  salt,  seasoi^ 
ing,  and  smoke,  which  harden  and  preserve  salted  meats 
from  putrefaction,  before  they  are  eaten,  keep  them  from 
dissolution  afterwards,  so  that  they  are  never  properly  di« 
gested  at  all,  nor  is  it  possible  that  any  good  nourishment 
should  ever  come  from  them  f  •    Doctor  Falconer,  on  die 
other  hand,  observes,  that  many  valetudinarians,  wboie 
stomachs  could  not  bear  a  piece  of  veal,  lamb,  or  chickefli 
from  their  flesh  being  of  so  viscid  a  nature,  have  easily  di- 
gested  a  piece  of  ham  or  of  dried  beef,  which  proves  diat 
salt  meat  is  not  so  difiicult  of  digestion  as  Cadogan  and 
other  authors  have  mentioned  J.     6.  It  is  also  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  salted  meat  and  fish,  that  though  they  are  less  nu- 
tritive, yet  they  are  the  more  digestible,  unless  they  have 
acquired  any  degree  of  rancidity,  which  they  are  very  apt 
to  do,  especially  bacon  and  fish.     The  salt  increases  their 
stimulus  on  the  stomach  ;  and  though  Mons.  Gosse  found 

diat 


*   AdairV  Modical  Cautions,   p.  \?(^. 


t  C.i<l<>gr.n's  Diii5crtatit»r.  on  tlir  C'.out,  p.  .l-i.  lie  p^es  *o  far  a*  to 
^ry,  (p.  5^',  that  tlic  subftaiuis  we  fctd  iijxni, tnij'hr  all  to  he  in  a  pcrU^i* 
;'!»lc  plate,  o;l'.i  rwi-.r  ll:tv  will  never  funiioh  the  niritcriaU  of  «'ood  blood. 
Whau\ir  is  hardened  or  i.c;i<-tned,  so  a--,  to  kctp  lor*;  before  it  t*  catcfli 
cu^i.t  not  to  be  e;iten  at  all  ;   for  it  will  never  dv.x.lve  in  the  Momach. 

t   Falcrncr'j  Obscrvaiioni  oa  Cadc^^m's  l-^isiertation   en    the   Gout, 


bat  fried  b^con  and  eggs  were  very  indigestible,  tbe  eggs, 
n  particular,  becoming  highly  alkaline  in  the  stomach  ;  yet 
)e  ibond  lean  salted  beef  was  easier  of  digestion.  Salted 
neat,  therefore,  can  only  be  very  injurious,  when,  by  long 
Iteeping,  the  putrescency  of  the  meat,  prevails  over  the  pre-v 
lerring  power  of  the  salt,  and  part  of  the  salt  becojnes 
anmmiiacal  *• 

4.  Pickling  is  properly  performed  by  the  use  of  vinegar 
and  anunatics  f .  It  is  applied  both  to  animal  and  vegetable 
ndwtances.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  intended  for  food ;  in 
die  second,  as  condiment  or  seasoning.  Pickled  salmon  is 
aaamde  of  the  first  sort :  when  eaten  cold,  it  is  heavy,  and 
Rqnires  a  strong  stomach  ;  but  it  is  a  great  improvement  on 
pickled  salmon,  to  warm  it  again,  by  steam,  or  in  hot  watery 
when  it  resembles  fresh  salmon  used  with  vinegar. 

5.  Many  articles  also,  particularly  fruits,  are  preserved 
If  sugar,  either  in  a  dry  or  in  a  wet  state.  This  includes 
>  material  branch  of  the  art  of  the  confectioner.  Mons. 
Cossd  found,  that  fruits  boiled  with  sugar  were  very  easy 
'  digestion,  and  that  any  tendency  to  fermentation  in 

fruits. 


Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  204.  It  is  ixnpoMible,  liowever,  to  go 
*  ^ar  as  Bacon  and  Boerhaave.  Tbe  first  recommends  flesh  and  fish, 
''dW  powdered  and  salted,  than  fresh  and  hoc  See  Code  of  Longcwkj, 
ol,DL  p.  171  :  and  Bocrhaave,  for  prolonging  life,  prefers  dry  and 
''ted  meat,  also  salted  and  old  fish,  and  in  general  every  thing  that  Si 
'^,  hard,  and  tenacious ;  grounding  his  opinion  on  this  principle,  that 
*^  KM  more  dissipation  and  putrefaction.  De  Dicta  ad  LaDgaerit^ 
^Nam.  1057. 

f  flight  talting  is  also  called  pickJing,  but  improperly.  In  Scotland 
*Cj  we  a  Tcry  appropriate  term  for  slight  salting,  ihcj  call  it  ptrusUrimg^ 
NiwMtMMCs  armii^.  I'here  is  no  better  vM^t  of  eating  boiled  beef 
*^  m  that  ftate.  That  preparation  called  brawny  made  from  the  flesh 
jT^^  oU  boar,  is  by  means  of  saudng,  or  pickling  with  salt.  It  pro- 
^ipi  JBB  article  insipid  and  homy,  and  wlilch  none  but  :hc  strongest  sto- 
CMid^ett. 
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■fruits,  was  greatly  corrected  by  the  addition  of  sugar  Mi4 
q>ices. 

6.  The  art  of  presemng  meat,  fish.  Sec  in  ice  or  saw, 
has  long  been  known,  in  various  countries,  as  in  RuHu, 
Spain,  and  China,  but  has  only  been  recently  attemptt) 
in  Great  Britain.     It  has  hitherto  been  solely  applied  to 

.  the  conveyance  of  salmon,  from  the  remote  parts  of  Scot. 

.  laitd  to  London ;  a  plan  originally  recommended,  by  ■}))( 

respectable  senator,  George  Dempster,  Esquire.     It  is  n- 

•narked,  that  unless  the  ice  is  very  gradually  diiMobed,  Ae 

fish  is  very  apt  to  lose  the  firmness  of  its  lextuie. 

7.  The  principal  dilEculty  in  preserving  meat,  being  dr 
total  exclusion  of  the  air  ;  one  mode  of  effecting  this,  is  by 
potting,  as  it  is  termed,  (lie  meat  or  fish  being  put  up  in 
pots  of  earthen  ware,  am)  covered  with  butter.  This  pV* 
is  not  carried  to  any  great  extent. 

8.  Meat  might  probably  be  preserved,  in  various  odUf 
.ways,  as  by  means  of  gum,  or  by  meal  •,  for  it  is  ktlOWHi 
that  3  leg  of  mutton  iias  been  kept  for  a  long  time  in  ^ 
fresh  state,  excluded  from  the  air,  by  means  of  oatmitit' 
Charcoal  also,  is  such  an  enemy  to  putrefaction,  tliat  meal 
might  be  preserved,  in  that  substance,  in  a  pounded  ftatc 
It  is  said,  that  game  or  poultry  may  be  preserved  (ot  * 
long  time,  by  tying  a  string  tight  round  the  neck,  so  iS  W 
.exclude  the  air,  and  by  putting  a  pieoeof  chaicoal  intotht 
Tcnt.  If  any  meat  is  tainted,  wrap  a  piece  of  chaKOiI. 
Jrom  three  to  six  inches,  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  or  thin  Gneo, 
and  boil  it  with  ths  meat,  and  it  will  destroy  all  thepulK- 
£cd  taste  or  smcil  •. 

ThctP 


1  h>v»  b«o  iofonne^ 
Cfii renal-     TiidihI  lith  >l 


,  thai  ■  hiunch  nf  vniiton,  thoreu^hl^  niM(4, 

iW  ft  forTHTfhj  bclnsr^otrdly  rnbbnl  oilih 

ly  bf  much  rwtorrd,  by  miiing  > 


«  There  are  few  objects  which  require  more  pablic  atten** 
tioDy  than  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  preserving  meat 
in  a  wholesome  state,  more  especially  for  the  use  of  our 
seamen,  and  for  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  to 
whom  salted  provisions,  are  not  only  a  safe,  but  a  salutary 
fource  of  aliment. 

Sect,  IV. 

7%e  Coohry,  or  the  Mode  of  preparing  Food  for  Consumptiom 

The  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  certsunly  eat  both 
their  vegetable  and  animal  foods  raw;  and  to  this  day 
some  of  the  African  nations,  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  the 
jPatagomans  and  Samoeides,  devour  raw  flesh  and  fish,  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  animals.  Raw  flesh  produces  great 
bodily  vigour,  ferocity  of  mind>  an4  love  of  liberty  *• 

In  general,  however,  animal  food  undergoes  some  pre- 
paration before  it  is  consumed.  It  is  hardly  to  be  credited 
the  shifts  which  some  tribes  have  been  put  u^  in  order  to 
cbtain  that  object,  as  putting  heated  stones  in  the  bellies 
of  pigs  to  roast  them,  or  burning  the  straw  in  order  to 
parch  the  grain.  From  these  humble  attempts,  the  great 
refinements  of  cookery,  which  is  properly  a  branch  of 
chemistry,  originated. 

It  is  certain  that  cookery  is  an  useful  art.  By  it  many 
articles  are  rendered  wholesome,  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  been  eaten ;  but  by  it^  at  the  same  time,  it  must 

be 


*  Adair*6  Medical  Cautions,  p.  S72.     The  famous  philosopher  Zeno, 
.rbe  first  of  the  Stoic  sect,  eat  aU  his  food  raw.     Other  individuals  have 
also  lived  on  raw  neat*     Diogenes,  it  is  said,  fell  a  sacri^^^  to  that  ^rac 
tice. 
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be  aclcnowlcdgcd,  that  soma  articles  arc  rei 
some,  which  would  otherwise  h^ve  [troduc?' 
food. 

By  cookery,  our  foods  are  rendered  mor*  j 
digestible  ;  and,  when  prepared  in  a  simple  n 
conducive  to  health  *.    ,. 

Cookery  may  be  considered  under  two  gent^r^ 
simple,  and  tlie  rcfmcd  or  compound. 

The  first,  though  apparently  casyi  requircB  a  < 
degree  of  attention  and  experii^nce  i  and  the  set 
art  of  so  diversified  and  extensive  a  n 
carried  to  any  considerable  degree  of  perfrctioi. 
would  have  been  no  loss  to  human  nature  if  it  h.  | 
been  invented  f. 

Simple  cookery  includes  the  following  modes  (tf  • 
meat:  1.  Roasting.     3.  Boiling.     S.  Stewing, 
ing.     5.  Frying.     6.  Baking ;  and,  7.  Digesting. 

1.  Roasting  was  certainly  the  first  mode  inventnl  I-  1 
pare  animal  food  i  for  boiling  was  a  more  complicateil 
cess,  and  required  the  nrt  of  manufacturing  veaeU 
could  withstand  the  effect  of  heat.     Roattingj  it  U 
known,  requires  a  greater  proportion  of  heat  Aan  b|il> 
and  more  skill  in  the  preparation  %.     By  the  applicalibe 

f 


•  The  AbM  SfalUatani  foiind,  ^kt:  drc^rd  meati  mre  marc  £ptf 
than  raw,  and  roauai  m»t)  marc  ki  than  luiiled  ;  and  Dr  Strraai,.! 
experimrai.tctliiUiihat  the  high-AaTCHirerf allulejcem  meat!  an aM 
Xnliblc  tlun  (he  more  iniipid.      Ad^ilr'.  Mi-Jical  CantitNii,  p.  SST. 

t  Adair,  in  hi.  Medical  Caution,,  p.  ITU.  {N'l.le),  tajt,  Ibal  Dpi 
Raunden  proposnl  to  publiih  an  esijy  on  the  preteut  model  of  rtdl 
poinling  cut  tlie  imprupriely  of  certain  nuMurei  and  infredieati  ■ 
modem  diihn.  At  Doctor  San^CM  ws  lU  wdl  qu^tAed  br  the  ttil 
\a  uitfortunaic  that  hit  intciidaHHHj^Hn'ir  ovtid  bito  effect,  fts 
the  neceuity  of  an  author^  tk 


\  Od  account  oT  ibe  £fl 
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T*-'^   fire,  a  considerable  proportion  of  watery  substance  is  exhal- 
=^^    ed  from  the  meat.     In  order  to  be  done  properly,  the  roast- 
ing should  be  conducted  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  the  heat 
^'    moderately,  but  steadily  applied,  otherwise  exsiccation,  ra- 
« I     tiler  than  roasting  takes  place.     Roasted  meat  is  certainly 
the  best  means  of  consuming  the  flesh,  and  tasting  the  na- 
tural juices  of  the  meat.     It  is  also  peculiarly  calculated 
for  birds  of  every  sort,  and  for  young  and  tender  meat,  tak- 
r     >ng    off*  its  viscidity,  and  giving  it  a  firmness  and  dryness 
Aat  otherwise  it  would  not  be  possessed  of  *. 

H^oasted  meat,  at  least  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  beef,  mut- 
torx^  and  venison,  is  preferred  in  England,  and  boiled  or 
Inked  meat  in  France.  The  meat  of  England  has  not^  per- 
I^^ps,  the  same  flavour  as  that  of  France ;  but  it  is  larger^ 
nclier,  and  fatter,  and  appears  to  most  advantage  in  a  roast- 
•4  state.  Besides,  coal  fires  are  better  adapted  for  that  pro- 
cess of  cookery,  than  wood  or  peat.  It  is  found,  indeed, 
™^^  meat,  roasted  by  a  fire  of  peat  or  turf,  is  more  sodden^ 
*«^ji  when  coal  is  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Our  meat  in  England,  Cadogan  asserts,  is  generally  over- 

and  particularly  over-roasted  f .     In  regard  to  over- 

;,  the  action  of  fire,  if  continued  too  long,  has  a 

icy  to  change  mild  animal  flesh  into  something  of 

another 


whole  preparatioo.  Count  Rnmford  invented  a  ni«de  cf  doing  it  in  a 
of  OTco,  wliich  had  the  effect,  but  his  not,  I  undcntand,  come  into 


*  The  stosMch  can  certain! j  bear  roasted  meat  better  than  raw ;  but  I 
^^^rcdy  think  thai  we  can  digest  twice  the  quantitj  of  roasted  oystctv, 
we  can  when  raw,  which  some  authors  afllrm. 

I  OU  and  fall  grown  animals  maj  be  safely  eaten  when  tinder  roasted, 
not  ymag  meats,  as  veal,  lamb,  pig,  &c.    Unless  they  are  thoroughly 
they  are  apt  to  make  the  person  who  eats  them  &ick,  unless  be 
vrry  s:r;;ng  dig^i  stive  powers 


i 

another  quality  i  the  fji,  iii  paitlcubr, 
ranctd.  The  less,  therefore,  th«t  all  fie 
the  pover  of  the  lire,  the  milder  and  whoIcMBMr  ii  u  *. 
This  doctrine,  however,  is  denied  by  Falconer.  He  adfuu, 
that  meat  little  done,  is  the  most  soluble  ;  but,  at  the  oat 
time,  contends,  tliat  it  in  exceedingly  alk^escent,  aadnai 
quickly  into  putrefaction.  Hence  the  Freuch,  who  Uft  in 
a  K'arm  climate,  find  it  necessary,  not  only  to  eat  a  greiC 
quantity  of  bread,  to  prevent  the  putrefying  effect  of  ani- 
mal food,  but  also  to  have  their  meat  thoroughly  boiled  lad 
toasted  f. 

S.  Boiling  is  also  an  excellent  mode  of  preparing  aiuoul 
food,  rendering  it  more  soluble,  without  detiroy Ing,  if  pro- 
perly done,  its  nutritious  qualiiieD,  and  being  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  weak  stomachs  {.  But,  however  useful  muJn- 
ate  boiling  may  be  in  tlicse  respects,  yet,  when  carried  W 
an  extreme,  every  thing  soluble  is  extracted,  the  outritioDi 
parts  are  conveyed  to  the  liquor,  and  the  mCat  itself  i*  icil 
behind,  iniiipid,  dense,  and  un£t  for  nourishment. 

Young  nnd  viscid  food,  as  veal,  diickens,  partridges,  &c- 
are  more  wholesome  wlteii  roasted  than  boiled,  and  etikt 
digested  i  but  beef  and  mutton  are  easier  digested  •hen 


*  Cailojpci'i  DiBcrtatiun  oa  tha  Coul,  p.  55, 

I  FalcoDcr't  OlMcrvatiom  on  C^ojcin'iDiHcrtaliODOathcOoul.P' C*- 

j  Some  medical  wriicrt  tu*e  rolcd  much  Dpon  ihe  diitic*]  dibrtv* 
Vlinvn  routed  Jod  trailed  mcalt ;  \ml  the  only  dilTerCDf  e  w,  (hat  bf  iht 
force  of  «  foming ,  of  fryiog  Bfc,  tlie  dcninm  ii(  uumil  tubauncn  u' 
fMmed  inlo  >  lun  J  uf  Tifie|;a( ;  *iid  Thai,  roux-meil  tarf  be  otd  10  cukt 
lU  OUTI  uimt  /■ii/taitlr.  Tlw  putigFtii  Hile  of  tlic  browti  tni(-«ide,  dcy«A 
Ufoa  the  newly  formed  iceioui  acid,  Which  will  cerritnly  ofend  ■  wnt 
Stomach.  Theifiade  of  ruwteitmeU.iliffen  in  no  material  i npect,  (ibd 
A*  IxriUd;  biu  the  Ufiinl,  trom  waating  UuiHur  iiicnutMioii,  ii  of  • 
mjycr  uatiue,  aod  wiib  iii  ova  gnaj,  !■  (be  but  IbimI  Aw  di«  n«A  «i 
ihe  d»»peptii-.     MjoiijJ  i-"'  Hrilih,  p.  y];'. 


^iled  than  roasted  *  ;  consequently,  boiling  such  meat,  is 
better  calculated  for  weak  stomachs. 

'BoHiifg  is  particularly  applicable  to  vegetables,  rendering 
*Aemi  more  soluble  in  the  stomach,  and  depriving  them  or 
'  ^'considerable  quantity  of  air,  so  injurious  to  weak  sto- 
'Biaqhs. 

•The  Usual  mode  of  preparing  fish  for  the  table,  is  by 
boiling,  roasting  rendering  them  more  indigestible. 
»  It  is. proper  to  observe,  that  those  who  are  trained  to  ath- 
fecic  exercises,  have  their  meat  roasted  or  broiled,  and  not 
boiled  \  as  it  is  supposed  that,  when  boileil,  a  great  part 
of  the  nutritive  juices  of  the  meat  is  lost  in  the  water. 

3.  Stewing  is  reckoned  the  mode,  by  which  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nourishment  is  obtained  from  meat;  By  this 
^an^  the  texture  of  the  meat  is  rendered  more  tender,  its 
soluble  parts  are  not  fully  extracted,  and  it  is  left  in  a  state 
abundantly  sapid  and  nourishing,  while  the  soup  also,  or 
flnid,  contains  a  suITicient  proportion  of  the  animal  extract. 

4f.  Broiling  consists  in  exposing  meat  to  the  near  appli- 
cation of  a  naked  fire,  by  which  means,  its  outer  surface 
immediately  hardens,  before  the  heat  has  penetrated  the 
vholc.  This  prevents  any  excess  of  exhalation,  and  the 
meat,  when  donc)  is  rendered  sufliciently  tender.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly suited  for  steaks,  which  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, eaten  in  a  juicy,  and  almost  2(  raw  state. 

5.  Frying  is  a  process  that  rcmiers  meat  more  indiges- 
tible than  any  other;  and,  indeed,  might  be  included  un- 
der the  head  of  compound  cookery  f .     It  is  performed  by 
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•   Easy  Way  of  prolouging  Life,  p.  41. 

f  In  a  recent  work,  published,  it  is  said,  under  the  auspices  of  a'  re* 
tpectalile  physician,  a  mode  of  /r^ing  hect-steaks  is  mentioned,  (Culjn;i, 
^■CO)  V.  Iii'ch,  tlic  iiathor  obserres,  cannnt  be  considered  o'.herwisQ,  than  at 


t 

has  been  invented,  more  flattering  to  the  palate^  than  £h 
vourable  to  tlie  health. 

It  would  be  improper  to  touch  upon  processes,  which  it 
is  impossible  for  any  writer  on  dietetics,  to  mention  widi 
any  degree  of  approbation.  Some  dishes  may  be  prepared, 
variously  compounded,  which  may  occasionally  be  tasted, 
and  plain  sauces  may  be  a  useful  addition  to  fish  and  TCge- 
tables  ;  but  the  generality  of  ragouts,  made  dishes,  and  die 
like,  are  of  a  poisonous  quality,  and  cannot  be  too  anxioiu- 
ly  avoided,  by  those  who  entertain  any  anxiety  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  health  *. 

Before  this  subject  is  dismissed,  it  may  be  proper  to 
consider  the  mode  of  preparing  two  important  artidesi 
namely,  bread  f,  and  that  valuable  root  the  potatoe. 

BREAD. 

»■ 
The  subject  of  bread,  is  of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  be 

minutely  gone  into  on  the  present  occasion  •,  but  it  may  be 

proper 


*  To  such  a  pitch  has  refined  or  compound  cookery  been  carried  by 
tome  at  Paris,  that  their  cooks  reguhirly  take  medicines,  in  order  to  pr^ 
serve  the  fineness  of  their  palate,  that  their  sauces  may  be  properly  coi^ 
posed.     Pinkcrton's  Recollections  of  Paris,  Vol.  II.  {ft  209. 

f  The  best  work  on  the  art  of  bread-making,  is  a  treatise  drawn  up  bf 
^Ir  A.  Ediin,  printed  at  London,  one  volume  octavo,  anno  1805.  It  be- 
gins with  explaining  the  natural  history  and  cultivation  of  wheat ;  the  US' 
turt  of  the  corn  trade  ;  the  analysis  of  wheat-flour  :  the  annlysis  of  yW<t 
the  theory  of  the  fermentation  of  bri'ad ;  substitutes  for  wheaten  brf*<H 
&c.  On  the  subject  of  substitutes,  he  does  justice  to  the  experivciit* 
ma<.le  by  the  Board  of  Afp-icultnro  :  Posterity,  he  says,  will  tliank  ih* 
in  terms  of  the  highest  approlnition,  for  having  turned  their  attentioil  V* 
the  f  reut  question  of  substitutes  for  wheat  in  the  manufacture  of  brelfl* 
and  the  ^,Tc:it  variety  of  vxperi:nonts  they  made  to  ascertain  the  re»p«f" 
live  (]u;:l'ties  of  barley,  ryt*,  <>atb,  buck-wheat,  maixv,  rice,  beans,  and  ^ 
taloos.  It  is  very  impri'h;*!i!o,  he  adil",  tluit  such  another  opportunity 
will  ever  occur  a4;aii\.— -Edlin's  'I'rcaii^  on  the  Art  of  Drcud-Maki&gi 
p.  97.  and  D8. 
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proper  to  give  some  general  remarks:  1.  On  the  various 
nticles  employed  in  the  making  of  bread.  2.  On  the  va^ 
rious  modes  of  manufacturing  it.  3.  On  the  various  sorts 
3f  wheaten  bread.  4.  On  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  use  thereof  j  and,  5.  On  the  rules  that  ought  to  be 
idopted  regarding  the  consumption  thereof. 

!•  Bread  is  not  only  made  of  all  the  various  sorts  of 
^nuHj  but  also  of  chesnuts,  and  other  sorts  of  nuts ;  of 
roots,  as  the  potatoe,  &c. ;  of  fish,  dried  and  ground  into 
meal ;  of  flesh,  prepared  in  the  same  manner ;  even  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  &c.*.  But  grain  is  the  proper  substance  of 
irluch  bread  ought  to  be  made  ^  and  wheaten  bread  is  by 
Far  the  most  perfect 

2.  Bread  may  be  manufactured  in  three  ways :  Leavened, 
unleavened,  and  soured.  Leavened  bread  is  subjected  to 
:lie  process  of  fermentation,  either  naturally,  by  the  addi- 
ion  of  some  old  paste,  or  leaven,  to  the  new  paste,  which 
nakes  it  undergo  the  fermentative  process ;  or,  by  the  ad- 
UtioQ  of  barm  or  yeast.  The  first  plan  is  generally  adopt- 
h1  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  second  in  Great  Britain. 

Unleavened  bread  consists  of  a  mixture  of  meal  and 
*'ater,  formed  into  a  firm  and  tough  cake,  made  as  tliin 
^s  'possible  to  favour  its  drying  ;  and  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  butter,  to  render  it  more  soluble,  friable,  and 
pOTous  •,  but  it  renders  the  bread  more  asccscent,  and  is 
'pt  to  produce  heart-burn.  Plain  unleavened  bread,  how- 
^^er,  is  found  of  use  to  weak  stomachs,  which  are  much 
'*^jured  by  the  least  extrication  of  air,  when  bread  ferments 
^  second  time  in  the  stomach. 

Of  the  unleavened  sorts  of  bread,  biscuit  is  by  far  the 
"^st,  and,  in  all  cases  where  leavened  bread  does  not  agree, 

Ff  3  it 


•  See  Lemcry  on  Foods,  translated,  by  Hay^  p.  95 — ^I'his  must  be  done, 
iwt  for  tlie  sake  of  nouriihment,  but  for  supplying  a  dry  food,  and  dii^ 
tending  the  stomach. 
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it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  In  ^qual  quapti^ 
tics,  it  is  more  nutritive  thsm  fermented  bread  ;  it  is  alio 
lighter,  and  less  liable  to  create  acidity  and  flatulence. 

In  some  of  the  interior  counties  in  England,  where  their 
bread  is  often  manufactured  from  oatmeal,  they  have  a  mode 
of  preparing  that  meal  for  the  manufacture  of  bread,  by 
souring  it,  by  means  of  which,  the  bread,  instead  of  being 
hard,  is  of  a  soft  texture,  and,  from  its  moderate  acidity  ih 
wholesome  *•  By  the  same  mode,  barley-bread  has  been 
made ;  and,  with  a  small  proportion  of  yeast,  has  fonned  a 
species  of  bread,  that  might  please  the  most  delicate  sto- 
mach. There  is  not  the  least  occasion,  therefore,  when 
any  scarcity  takes  place  here,  to  introduce  such  quastidei 
of  foreign  wheat,  when  we  have  grain  of  our  own  produce, 
that  might  answer  the  purposes  of  aliment  much  bettCTi 
than  the  miserable  and  unwholesome  trash  which  we  le- 
cciA'c  from  foreign  countries,  and  by  mixture  of  which  our 
own  wheat  is  so  often  contaminated. 

S.  The  diiTcrcnt  sorts  of  whcatcn  bread  may  bcconsider- 
rd  ur.ncr  three  clriSScs  ;  fine  bread,  coarse  bread,  and  rofls. 
Tlie  finer  sort?  of  bread  arc  ctrtainly  the  most  indigestible 
p.r.d  arc  best  calculated  for  strong  stomach's  ;  they  ought 
only  to  be  consumed,  therefore,  by  the  laborious,  and  not 
ny  the  luxurious  or  tlie  sedentary  classor,  of  the  ccmmiwi- 
ly.  Coarse  or  brown  bread,  mr.de  of  the  whole  floutiis 
jrifinircly  preferable  for  weak  stoniach;.  Rolls,  and  other 
ions  of  bicul  coir.monly  used  at  brcakfuM,  Iiave  all  the  bad 
cfRcts  cf  new  broad,  unless  they  arc  particularly  well  fired, 

and 


•  It  rc^cmbics  what  is  called  sowrnr,  or  oatmeal  fiiimrnerr.  Thiiir* 
t-.-!<  •'<  pTcpi.-fd  liy  loriin^  oatmeal  ami  vtattr  »'r.r<i  tn-t>tl>er  iVu  thr  liquof 
\,'ct  rr»'  rcicxiious  when  i:  i^  poMrcd  off,  prtl  Ixiih^  to  a  jel'.v.  rrini^lf 
;irif!  Blanc  relate,  tint,  in  Several  irnancc?,  the  scu:^-y  luis  been  pTTTrnie4 
«L(!  Turcc  Ky  t!;is  |  reparation  alone 


I  are  therefore  to  be  accounted  rather  unwholesomo. 
s  said  by  somei  that  bread  made  of  different  kinds  of 
inf  is  more  wholesome  than  what  is  made  of  only  one 
tj  as  their  qualities  serve  to  correct  one  another.  For 
;mple,  wheat  floury  especially  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a 
rchy  nature^  is  apt  to  occasion  constipation.  Bread 
de  of  rye-meal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  often  too  slip7 
J  for  the  bowels.  A  due  proportion  of  each,  it  is  said, 
kc^s  the  best  bread. 

(Various  reasons  are  assigned  by  physicians,  for  the  use  of 
ad  in  diet.  If  flour  were  used  with  water  in  a  raw  state, 
Rrould  certainly  be  so  viscid,  as  to  clog  and  cloy  the  sto- 
ch  :  it  is  therefore  converted  into  bread,  to  take  oflF  this 
cidity.  When  fermented,  it  is  better  calculated  to  cor- 
t  the  putrescency  of  animal  food  ;  and  fermented  bread 
ng  of  a  more  spongy  nature,  soaks  up  the  fluids  of  the  sto- 
chf  and  facilitates  digestion  *.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
nething  solid  in  the  way  of  food,  which  may  continue 
€rmanent  action  on  the  stomach,  when  introduced  into 
and  without  which,  fluids,  however  nourishing,  are  ne- 
satisfying  to  the  appetite.  The  mastication  of  dry  food 
),  introduces  a  certain  quantity  of  saliva  into  the  sto- 
ch.  Without  bread,  animal  food  would  soon  become 
thsomc  to  us,  from  its  tendency  to  putrefaction.  It 
ms  a  proper  medium,  to  unite  the  oily  and  watery  parts 
our  other  aliment ;  and  it  possesses  bulk,  without  too 
ch  solidity,  and  firmness,  without  difficulty  of  solution. 
;  are  also  told,  that  bread  is  the  safest  of  all  vegetable 
nent,  and  the  best  corrector  of  animal  food.  Many 
ak  stomachs,  that  can  bear  no  other  vegetable  substance, 
1  no  inconvenience  from  this.   Hoffman  speaks  of  bread, 

F  f  4  a5 

•  Eai*)r  way  to  prolong  Life,  p.  18. 
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as  the  principal  article  in  our  diet,  and  what  we  cannot  do 
without,  unless  with  great  injury  to  our  health.  Its  use  ii 
suited  to  every  season,  age,  and  temperament  ;  and,  on 
that  account,  it  may  be  properly  called  the  uniTersal  ali- 
ment, or  stirff  cf  life;  nor  can  flesh  and  other  things  be 
easily  taken  without  bread,  on  account  of  the  disgust  they 
create  when  used  alone  *. 

5.  Many  rules  have  been  given  regarding  the  use  of 
bread,  in  particular  the  following.  1.  Bread  shoulJ  be 
kept  till  it  is  stale ;  or,  if  it  is  consumed  when  fresh,  it 
should  either  be  thoroughly  baked  or  toasted.  2.  T^ 
external  surface,  or  crust  of  bread,  is  moat  easily  digested) 
but  it  contains  less  nourishment  tha-i  the  softer  part,  of 
crumb.  3.  Fermented  bread  should  not  be  given  to  cluld- 
ren,  for  the  first  six,  eight,  or  ten  months,  according  to 
their  strength :  biscuit-powder,  in  small  quantities,  is  an 
excellent  substitute.     4.  The  proper  quantity  of  bread  for 

full- 


•    rJconcr's  Observations   on  Cadogan's  Dissertation   on   the  Goutf 

I'he  celebrated  Cadogan  affirmed,  that  bread  was  net  onW  uowbol^ 
kome,  by  its  abcesceiK  y,  but  by  the  jitronjj  ferment  it  contaioSf  it  force* 
into  fermentation  every  thinp^  capable  of  it,  that  it  meets  with  in  tH* 
utomach.  Thi-*  doctrine,  of  the  unwholpsomencs  of  bre.vl,  Dr  Falcootf" 
jiistlv  c<m»ider»  ^^  •*  mo»t  daop^eroiis  virnv,  'VUt  u't-  of  bread,  of  lOfl** 
kind  .T  othfT,  •-  .•'.M''-t  as  ancient  ns  tl.e  Ijijtorv  ot"  mankir.d,  and  lo  UD** 
vus'i,  th::*.,  wirlmi;!  kcmc-  food  of  rli^  kiud,  ho  L.TtOii  'O'-ms  to  exi^t.  "^ 
;«.  no'.^iirv,  r.oi  50  nirch  lor  flie  faVe  <>t  ilip  n«iuiI'hmo'.:t  it  iifrord«,3^th* 
Mipplvin;):  of  a  tiry  li:od,  to  draw  for:!i  il-.c  b.iliva  tor  Itl-'iidui"  the  oil  aO" 
■wittr  of  i.wv  nn*at,  acd  tor  siu  kliif^  up  the  llutd%  \u  tl.ist.  :M,ikh,liy  whicn 
tl.c  '♦om::rh  hn*  greater  po^<  er  to  act  upon  them.  Wlilioiit  bread,  our 
animal  ftKid  would  be  l().>  ouicklv  swalloAtd. 

In  rt^^ard  to  its  a*ce.ctiicy,  it  rorlainl)  |c.-»r<>e3  thl .  quality  in  «omf 
<'•'/, !"«.e,  but  n(»t  to  Rudi  an  txtcnl  ;:«  to  Ihvt.-.o  im»x:i)U*»  like  other  vf|f*- 
idil-.'  *ub*tan.*t*,  since  it  has  .'ilnadr  pas-cd,  ;n  i  ,^T«»it  nu*u«urc,  ihroujfh 
:..!'  viT.ou*  :"»■  ni  nt  ilion,  in  whivh  ihf  gcnfr.ttiin  o\  tin  .lir,  rhr  comiWil 
'■■-'I't  «>f  fliUulence,  iake«.  place. — i.:ki.iic:'i  UV:rrv.'.:n.:;»  c  :i  CiJo^in'i 
l-'-  ■    r:ji»:on  r-n  the  ^aur^   p.  7J. 


mm  persons,  must  be  rqinlated  by  tbe  ige,  sex^ 
itioDj  'and  mode*  of  USim  '  If  a  man  of  activi  Itfe 
letwo  pounds  per  day,  tbe  half  sbouU  be  suffident . 
fsedentary  and  inactive^  and  evefa  less  for  Ae  mick, 
imralid.  5.  Brown  bread  is  more^digestiUe  tbin'llie 
sr  fi&e.  The  first  sort,  Ae^efefe^i^  the  1)est«sUni« 
or  "die  sedentary  and  the  InmriooSy  and^the-  setend 
t  laborious  classes  of  the  eommunity.  Wherever 
ttDOt  get  the  best  wheateh  iMead,  diey  ought  to-be* 
smselves  to  biscuit.  6.  If  «nr  scdid  food  should  be 
bUowing  proportion, liamely^oiie third anaoial fisod^ 
no  thirds  of  vegetables  \  at  least. one  thhrd  of  th0 
dionld  consist  of  bread* 

of  the  most  important  questions  on  the  subject  of 
^  whether  it  should  form  so  great  an  artideof  ibod; 
lie  lower  orders  of  sooiety.  aa  is  the  case  in  Ei^- . 
Bread  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  expeosm  modes 
ig  grain,  and  not  adapted  to  their  narrow  means, 
lurdened  with  two  heavy  additional  charges,  when 

through  the  hands  of  both  the  miller  and  the  bak- 
1,  owing  to  that  circumstance,  is  often  adulterated, 
therefore,  been  recommended,  to  use  boiled  grain 

of  bread  *.  I  have  found  pot  barley  admirably 
:ed  for  that  purpose;  it  is  justly  entitied  to. the 
f  European  rice,  and  may  be  used  in  tl^e  same  man^ 
th  simply  boiled,  or  converted  into  puddings.  In 
1  to  this,  let  the  poor  use  biscuit  for  any  temporary 
len  it  may  not  be  convenient  tp  dress  other  sorts  of 
I.     These  articles,  with  potatoes,  would  enable  the 

live  much  more  comfortably  than  they  do  at  pre- 

FOTATOBS, 


^  Bu€haii*8  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  684. 
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rOTlTOES. 

Next  to  bread,  there  is  no  Tegetable  siuclt^  the  prepao 
lion  of  which  as  food,  ought  to  be  more  attended  to^  dw 
the  pocatoe  $  which,  if  properif  dressed,  famishes  not  (nl| 
a  wholesome,  but  a  most  acceptable  repast.  It  is  not  ti 
be  wondered  at,  that,  for  a  long  time,  it  should  not  b 
much  relished  at  the  great  tables  in  Loodon,  as  the  caok 
were  accustomed  to  soak  them  in  water,  aod  afterwardsti 
pare  them,  as  they  did  turnips,  previous  to  their  bea| 
boiled,  which  deprived  them  of  their  best  nutritious  pr 
tides,  and  rendered  them  a  most  insipid  and  tastless  neil 
It  is  a  good  plan,  first  moderately  to  boil,  and  thoi  to  rou 
them,  which  gives  them,  in  some  measure,  a  che&nut  taste 
but  as  simply  boiling  them  is  the  most  general  mode  o 
preparation,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  receipt  for  dn 
purpose,  according  to  the  best  pLui  that  has  hitherto  bea 
carried  into  practice* 

JUcfiU  (f  Baling  Pctstcts, 

Tlie  potatoes  should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  of  thenn 
size ;  and  the  large  and  small  <mes  boiled  separately.  T1k< 
should  be  washed  clean,  and  rasped,  or  carefully  sciaptt 
^¥tth  a  knife,  as  carrots  are ;  and  the  eyes,  and  any  eari 
that  remains  about  them,  taken  out  with  the  point  A 
knife.  They  ought  not  to  be  ^rcd,  or  cut,  unless  die 
are  of  a  large  size,  in  which  case  they  may  be  divided  iflt 
three  or  four  pieces.  They  ought  then  x^  be  put  into 
|MU|  or  kettle,  with  clean  cold  water,  and  well  rinsed  abon 
Stale  recommend  their  being  kept  in  the  M^ter  for  a 
konr  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  black  liqtK 
which  they  are  impregnated.  Fresh  water  is  then  i 
lpe<atfBHHtfK>t  sufficient  to  cover  them,  (unless  the 
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are  very  large)^  as  they  will  produce  themselves^  1»efore-  the 
process  is  over,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid.    They 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  boiling  water,  like  greens,  but 
boiled  on  a  brisk  firci  in  tie  most  expeditious  manner  possible, 
and  in  a  kettle  or  goblet^  closely  covered.     When  su£> 
^iently  done,  the  water  to  be  instantltf  poured  off,  and  the 
kettle,  containing  the  dry  potatoes,  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  fire,  with  the  cover  off,  until  the  steam  be  com- 
jdetely  evaporated,  and  the  potatoes  quite  dry ;  they  are 
then  to  be  taken  out  with  a  spoon,  and  put  upon  a  dish 
for  serving  up  to  table     The  liquid  which  potatoes  contain 
in  a  raw  state,  is  certainly  unwholesome,  and  the  more 
they  are  deprived  of  that  black  and  oflFensive  juice  the  bet- 
ter \  which  cannot  be  the  case,  unless  the  skin  is  cracked. 
Ji,  moderate  scraping  of  the  skins,  for  which  a  machine 
has  been  invented,  is  therefore  of  great  service.     It  is  par- 
ticularly essentia],  not  to   allow  the  potatoes  to  remain 
for  a   moment   in   the  water  in  which  they  have  been 
hoiled,  or  else  they  will  infallibly  get  moist  and  waxy, 
and    will   again   imbibe  a   part  of  that    noxious    juice, 
which  the  boiling  has  extracted  out  of  them.    There  is 
no  better  machine  for  dressing  potatoes  than  an  iron  pot, 
anct,  if  made  of  cast-iron  the  better.     Potatoes  may  be 
boiled  in  salt  water,  or  throwing  a  little  salt  into  the  water 
is  of  service.     It  is  known  when  they  are  sufliciently  boil- 
ed, by  their  beginning  to  crack,  and  if  a  fork  will  pierce 
them  easily.     After  they  are  boiled,  they  should  be  sprink- 
led with  salt,  ai}d  kept  for  an  liour  or  more  on  the  edge  of 
the  fire,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  drained  of  moisture.   When 
done  in  this  way,  tliey  become  white,  dry,  and  flaky  like 
snow,  and  no   focd  can  be  raorc  acceptable  to  a  hcahhy 
and  undcpraved  stomach  *. 

As 

•   See  the  Farmer's  Magcizinc,  Vol.  V.  p.  191.  and  SOS. 
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As  to  the  converting  them  into  breid,  though  thu  111:7 
be  effected  by  various  processes  •,  and  more  espcciilljr  witk 
the  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  flour,  yet  tbefansvn 
the  purpose  equally  well,  without  all  that  trouble.  The 
use  of  bread,  or  of  the  potatoe,  is,  to  form  a  mass,  both  tt 
assist  in  filling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  conrey  the 
nutritious  panicles  through  the  intestinal  tubes  to  iht 
blood.  Indecil,  unless  the  alimcntaiy  canal  is  ptoperljf 
distended,  the  richest  food  will  not  nourish  at)  aniiDil  fat 
any  length  of  lime  f .  This  object  may  be  obtained,  eilh« 
by  bread  or  by  any  other  farinaceous  substances,  of  whith 
there  is  a  great  variety,  but  the  potatoe  is  the  best. 


OBSERVATION. 

It  has  justly  been  remarVed,  that  the  subject  of  cwAffJ^ 
and  the  circumstances  on  which  mixtures  of  dilTerent  ar- 
ticles of  food  are  in  some  cases  admitted,  and  in  others  «!• 
condemned,  have  never  been  treated  of  in  3  scientific  fotfi 
nor  explained  on  chemical  principles.  It  is  a  subject » 
a  Tery  extensive  nature,  and  might  be  considered  nnilff 
three  divisions :  1.  As  applied  to  the  preservation  of  beal^ 


■  M.  Pumenticr  cb*er*a,  ihat  pcHJCOM  [onuin  too  nOCbtinicSlp'' 
jTopdfilon  ID  thtir  lUrch,  wludi  picvenii  ilit.n  from  bciiiK  tonttf" 
info  good  bread.  Hul  ihsl  if  ihe  iiarch  be  toUi^cd  frotn  tm  pound*  ^ 
Tcw  poiuon,  Iiy  g^lin^  ihrm  inlo  cold  inter,  aad  a^iiting  ihxn,  ■" 
if  the  Uirch  Uiu>  pr«urid  Iw  miiul  niib  othrr  trn  puuniltuf  tmilcdl^ 
liRuri,  luul  pitijirilji  luliiKlnl  to  Irrmeiilitlon, like  wkeu  flour,  Oi3l  if 
win  malt  n  gowJbtnd  Bi  lite  fined  wbcai. — Dir^rin'i  ZoaonauiiVdtt 
p.  MS. 

'     '    '      *"     '  '    '  ri.t|<qt  the  rkhrwbrorh.rrt  rauldnot  befcqwil^t 
'<  li*(t  otilt  iIh!  miai  biiilcti  to  a  (bip,  mil  wim< 

i  '.!■  thewi  ibc  fiillr  (•(  aticmptlng  to  nouritb  mnM 
.<:id  Dtbcr  coBirntnuU  toad. 


To  the  counteracting  of  disease ;  and,  S.  To  the  relish 
he  palate ;  though  the  last  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
k,  than  to  the  man  of  science.  Such  an  inquiry  would 
east  be  curious  and  interesting^  and  might,  in  various 
^cts,  be  useful  *• 

Sect.  V. 

'  Seasohfftgy  or  Condiments^  ivitk  nvhich  tlie  various  sorts  of 
Food  are  usaaffy  accompanied. 

n  the  more  refined  periods  of  society,  a  number  of  ar- 
S8  are  made  use  of,  known  undier  the  name  of  condi- 
its,  or  seasoning,  which  not  only  answer  the  purpose  of 
orations  to  the  table,  but  are  also  of  service  in  diet.  A 
eral  condemnation,  therefore,  of  such  articles,  cannot 
ipproven  of.     Pliny  says,  "  Homini  utilissimus  est  ci- 

simplex,  conservatio  fiaporum  pestifera,  et  candimenta 
iiciasioraJ^ — But  he  must  have  alluded  to  the  feasts  of 
cius,  and  other  luxurious  Romans  of  those  times* 
^he  use  of  condiments,  seems  to  have  been  first  suggest- 
>y  a  sense  of  oppresion  in  the  stomach,  when  languid, 

clogged  by  insipid  foods.  With  food,  their  uses  are 
ous.  They  sometimes  ameliorate  the  taste  of  various 
-les  of  food  'y  at  other  times,  they  correct  their  noxious 

qualities,- 


Sce  Nisbet's  Practical  Treatise  on  Diet,  printed  at  London,  anno 
' »  which  is  a  useful  compilation  regarding  the  subject  of  diet.  No 
^  teems  more  competent  to  the  task,  of  drawing  up  such  a  scientific 
K  on  cookery,  as  he  has  recommended  in  that  publication.  If  such  a 
k  is  attempted,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  extended,  not  onlj  to  kitchen, 
to  tiihle  cooJtery^  including  the  nature  and  uses  of  tlie  different  condi- 
ts,  and  explaining  the  medical  arrangement  of  dishes,  at  \7hat  periods 
different  sorts  ought  to  be  taken,  and  the  effects  of  the  miit»re  or 
'rent  kind«. 
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qualities^  and  sometimes  they  promote  the  digestion  of  such 
articles,  and  accelerate  their  passage  through  the  body  *. 

Condiments  may  be  considered  under  the  following  ge- 
neral heads:  !•  The  saline.  2.  The  sweet.  3.  The  acid. 
4.  The  hot  or  spicy.  5.  The  oleaginous.  6.  The  mis- 
cellaneous ;  and,  7.  The  compound. 

1.  Salt  is  a  very  general  article  at  the  table.  It  certaic- 
ly  affords  no  kind  of  nourisliment,  nor  will  it  digest,  bat 
it  passes  unaltered  through  all  the  strainers  of  the  humtf 
body.  It  is,  however,  a  useful  article  in  diet,  in  modente 
quantities,  though,  when  carried  to  excess,  it  lAay  be  iiH 
jurious  f . 

It  is  obser\'ed  by  Haller,  that  there  is  something  in  vit 
well  suited  to  animal  nature,  since  almost  all  nations  08^ 
salt,  and  many  brute  creatures,  especially  those  which  dK^ 
the  cud,  are  fond  of  it.  Its  uses  seem  to  be  as  follor* 
1.  To  the  human  body  it  is  of  service,  as  stimulating  the 
intestinal  secretions  as  well  as  those  of  the  mouth  and  0»^ 
mach  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  so  much  desired  by 
ruminant  animals,  as  their  food  seems  lo  require  a  larger 
flux  of  hquor  from  the  glandular  secretions  of  their  organ:^ 

of 


*  Poctor  Cadagon,  Dissertation  on  the  Gout,  p.  US,  cundemm  ibc  tt*^ 
of  those  common  ilecuranicits  of  the  tiihie,  mU,  pepper,  mustard,  vinfg>'' 
He  thinks  they  may  be  sometimes  useful  as  medicines,  hut  can  aevern!" 
to  the  \vhok«omtiies'4  of  our  daily  food.  Pickles  he  calls  tlit  wont  of  >» 
poi>sons.  But  this  doctrine  i»  condemned  by  I)r  Falconer,  who  conieno'i 
that  cocdimenTs,  when  uniti*d  witli  our  food  in  a  proper  manner,  icW 
vcvcral  important  purposes  in  the  animal  economy  :  contribute  to  tw 
proper  digestion  of  our  food,  jiromotc  our  moft  c^isential  secrelioos, »» 
arc  more  particularly  nc*i-*s:iry  where  the  food  'n  of  an  InkipiJ  MtWt. 
As  to  picklcK,  he  says  that  iln  ^'ciicr:ility  of  il.cm  van  only  Ve  conii^tnA 
as  bit  many  puroi:s  ^pi'ngy  \C);etablc  substances,  containin;j;^  vinegar, whicHi 
mhen  properly  mixitl  with  ar.inial  K)od,  .tie  i.oi  ip.di^c>tiMr.  In  thiir^ 
■pcct,  i:nv.cvcr,  the  Docior  »^-;.-r.i>  t«)  have  c.irrud  in .  ds.;>:KC  too  far. 

t  Sxe  r;rw-;/f  /o^•n^1nIa,Vu^  II.   p.  iVS.  iec.  li\ 
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on,  in  orrder  to  be  properljr  assimilated  *•  2*  K 
stimulates  the  fibres  of  the  stomach,  but  assists 
ig  and  attenuating  the  food,  and  consequently 
ration.  S.  It  certainly  promotes  the  solution  and 
>f  the  glutinous  and  oily  parts  of  our  food,  and  is 
r  calculated  as  a  solvent  for  fat  meats.  4.  It  has 
cy  to  correct  ascescency,  and,  consequendy,  is  a 
le  addition  to  vegetable  food.  Hence  it  is  that 
tie,  sheep,  and  horses,  are  so  fond  of  it.  5.  It 
sromote  a  free  perspiration.  Persons  who,  influ« 
Caprice,  or  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  abstain  to- 
1  the  use  of  salt,  have  generally  a  clammy  skin, 
perspiration  has  an  acid  or  fetid  smell.  By  in- 
however,  the  proportion  of  salt  they  were  ac- 

to  take  along  with  their  food,  iii  a  moderate  de<* 
f  have  frequently  recovered  from  want  of  appetite^ 
»n,  and  other  slight  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and 
canal  f.  6.  It  is  well  known,  how  insipid  various 
ytis  of  food,  as  broths,  porridge,  &c.  would  be 
t,'  and  how  grateful  a  small  portion  of  salted  fish 
ly  of  those  who  live  entirely  upon  vegetable  diet.. 

moderate  use  of  salt,  is  very  proper  to  preserve 

bodies 


May  not  a  small  portion  of  salt,  be  serviceable,  on  the  sane 
0  vegetables  ? 

a's  Practical    Observations  concerning  Sea-bathing,    p.   14?. 

lawyer,  by  the  advice  of  Doctor  Woodward,  abstained  for 
entirely  from   silt,  drank  chiefly  water,  and  used  freely  an 

and  by  that  means  acquired  a  violent  scurvy.  He  was  in 
clleved  by  a  strict  regimen  of  diet  and  medicine,  and  after- 
salt  and  vegetables,  with  an  animal  food,  drank  wine  more 
ne\'er  Iiad  any  return  of  that  complaint.  See  Barry  on  Di- 
108.  A  person  who  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  lived 
limal  food,  was  obliged  to  take  ten  timet  at  much  salt  as  any 
;i,  \o  gi!r.:d  hie  humours  from  putrefactiqp.     Ditto,  p.  101?. 
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lk>dlcs  through  \(rhicli  it  passes^  from  coxxuptioOi  and  ic 
must,  therefore,  be  of  great  use,  mixed  with,  our  blood»  in 
presenring  it,  and  our  other  fluids  from  putrcscency  *• 

On  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  salt  is 
ihore  necessary  with  fat  meat  than  with  ■  lean  ^  and  thitic 
ought  to  be  used  sparingly  by  young,  florid,  and  hale  people, 
as.  it  heats  and  creates  thirst. 

■  2.  Sugar  is  a  substance  whose  taste  and  properties  are 
well  known.  It  is  nutritious,  antiseptic,  and  laxativ«i  but 
being  of  a  very  fermentable  nature,  it  is  apt  to  prodluce 
flatulence,  heat,  and  thirst,  in  many  constitutions.  It  is  mix- 
ed as  condiment  with  a  variety  of  articles,  as  strawberri&i 
melons,  &c.  Many  fruits  are  preserved  in  it ;  and  it  is  an 
essential  article  in  many  dishes,  as  tarts,  puddings,  &c. 

That  sugar  is  not  unwholesome,  (indeed  many  coittiilef 
it  ks  the  principal  source  of  nourishment),^  is  evident*  from 
various  particulars.  It  has,'  according  to  Boerhaarc,  > 
saponaceous  quality,  in  virtue  of  which,  it  becoroefi  a.boP^i 
of  union  between  aqueous  and  oily  substances  f .  It  agrees 
remarkably  well  with  some  constitutions,  and  SUre,  ifi  iti 
defence,  quotes  the  celebrated  example  of  Mallory,  who 
was  a  great  lover  and  cater  of  sugar,  and  who,  after  cut* 
ting  a  fresh  set  of  teeth,  at  past  I'ourscorc,  lived  to  about 
one  hundred  years  of  age  |. 


•  The  use  of  wit  I»  s!roa"Iv  ol^cctcil  tii  bv  LXv:tor  ClcUnd,  in  bU  In- 
itiiutcs  of  Htv.ltli,  (A[)pi.'iKilx,  p.  J  1.;,  ii'ul  lie  ■>t;iti's,  th;it  the  ccltbrairf 
B(tt:rh:iavC|  afttr  Juc  cxiiminatiun,  thoii«;!it  i:  of  no  in.innt-r  of  »crTiccto 
tlic  animul  economy,  ami,  therefore,  riWiv.mi'rKli'J  thut  no  more  of  i? 
sfjoultl  be  u».eil  thiiii  nnv  hv  iii^t  rv-.mircJ  ti)  !mvi»  a  reli-h.  Biif  «hiKT«r 
consitUT-.  tlie  olwrrvatioKa  contaiutd  in  t!jc  text,  w  ill  pn^tMblr  be  of  a 
difTL-rcnt  opinion. 

*  Citnibiocd  with  fjt  or  oily  «u!>»t;mce^,  an»l  ?ilccn  in  tpantities  ^ 
prt  .vote*  oorjiulent'e,  \\hii,'!i  ii  n*';,  howovtr,  a  Lf.4l*!4V  ".t.ite.  It  w 
ioiir.:'.  liAfkl  ill  iLVilin^  aui:iiiA! .,  frcin  i:-i  taucr.iii;;  i]'j.iliii^-i. 
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3.  The  use  of  vinegar,  when  taken  nipderatcfly,  can 
nother  be  improper  nor  unsalutary  *.  It  gives  a  grateful 
taste  to  several  kinds  of  aliment,  that  w6uld  otherwise  be 
i^t  to  pall,  and  gently  stimulates  the  stomach,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite appetite.  It  is  moderately  antiseptic^  pnd  probably, 
by  that  quality,  obviates  the  putrefactive  tendency  of  flesh 
diet,  and  is  in  that  way  an  antiscorbutic.  When  in  a  {ler- 
feet  state,  or  nearly  so,  vinegar  is  safer  to  use  as  an  acid 
condiment,  than  any  of  the  recent  juices,  as  lemon,  &c. 
uving  already  gone  through  the  vinous  fermentation.  It 
:an  have  no  bad  consequences  in  the  blood  vessels,  as  it  is 
iuiiy  subdued  by  the  assimilatory  organs. 

Acid^  assist  digestion  merely,  and  afford  no  nourishment^ 
inless  the  juice  of  sour  fruits  furnish  any.  Acids  are  some- 
imes  employed  to  create  an  appetite^  and,  for  that  purpose, 
emonade  is  sometimes  taken  before  dinner  in  hot  countries^ 
vhere,  owing  to  an  increased  circulation  in  the  skin,  the 
Qtemal  circulation  is  diminished,  and  of  course  the  sto- 
uach  weakened. 

But  the  principal  use  of  acids,  is,  to  be  eaten  with  ani- 
nal  food.  Thus,  lemon  or  vinegar  is  an  ei^cellent  addi- 
ion  to  fish  ;  and  shell  fish,  in  particular,  ought  never  to  be 
laten  without  some  acid,  being  in  their  nature  so  extreme- 
y  viscid,  and,  without  that  addition,  indigestible  and  un^ 
vholesome.  It  is  for  the  saihe  reason  that  we  use  acids 
vith  veal,  lamb,  and  other  young  animals,  namely,  to  cor- 

G  g  rect 


•  The  celebrated  Darwin,  (Zodn.  Vol.  H.  p.  68f .),  «nr5,'  thtt  vinegar, 
ft  it  contaiuA  much  vinous  spirit,  is  probably  a  noxious  part  of  our  diet. 
ind  the  distilled  vinegar,  which  is  commonly  sold  iu  the  shops,  is  truly 
foifiCMMnu,  as  it  is  generally  distilled  by  means  of'  a  pewter  or  leaden 
lembic-head,  or  worm-tube,  and  abounds  with  lead,  which  any  one 
lay  detect,  by  mixing  with  it  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur.  But  this  ii 
atber  uu  objection  tw    he  manufacture,  thun  to  the  article  itself. 


feet  their  viscidity.  We  also  eat  vinegar  with  substaiicef 
of  a  loose  texture,  that  are  apt  to  tarn  sour  on  the  stomachf 
and  to  become  windy  or  flatulent ;  for  instance,  it  is  med 
on  that  account,  with  salad  and  greens ;  but,  though  a 
^mall  quantity  may  thus  be  of  service,  yet  if  the  doe  pn)- 
portion  is  exceeded,  acids  become  extremely  hortfuY,  pio^ 
ducing  a  disposition  to  flatulency,  pain,  and  sickness  b 
the  stomach,  which  is  afterwards  cured  with  difficulty  ^ 
Though  vinegar,  however,  may  in  many  cases  be  approfoi 
of,  pickles  cannot,  being  mor«  indigestible,  and  fumishiiig 
no  nourishment  whatever. 

The  French  use  vinegar  more  liberally  than  we  do,  ant 
It  is  a  very  proper  sauce  for  their  meats,  which  diey  g^ 
nerally  eat  in  a  putrescent  states  Their  vinegar  is  much 
more  genuine  than  ours,  which  is  generally  aduherateA 
with  oil  of  vitriol  f  •  Of  aU  acids,,  vinegar,  provided  iffc 
attend  to  its  quality,  is  the  safest. 

4.  The  liot  or  spicy  condiments  form  a  numerous  tribe^ 
They  are  powerful  stimulants,  that  is  to  say,  they  increaitf 
the  action  of  the  stomach.  And,  as  digestion  partly  de* 
pends  upon  the  contracting  power  of  the  stomach,  whett 
that  organ  is  weak,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  article  that 
will  stimulate  it  to  action.  Of  these  articles,  the  difiereot 
kinds  of  pepper  may  be  considered  as  the  chief,  andHhey 
arc  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  warm  climates,  to  en- 
able the  body  to  resist,  and  support  the  exhausting  influ- 
tMice  of  the  sun.     In  mild  climatco,  however,  tliey  are  less 

required  V 


•  Too  free  a  u*e  of  vinegar,  however,  is  certainly  destnictive  to  ihe 
stumacli;  and,  by  the  abuse  of  that  article,  when  slendemest  of  wttH 
v;.3  particulaily  in  request,  many  women  totally  ruined  their  c^gettfT^ 
taciilty.       The  nitrous  acid  i*  a  much   safer   pre^cijiption.      Beddoo** 
ilyjreia.  Vol.  II.  i'sbay  VIII.  p.  50. 

I  Adair's  Mtdi';;d  Cautions,  p.  2'2^ 
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'eqiiired  j  and  though  used  with  greens  and  other  vcge- 
ables^  to  correct  their  windiness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they 
[Ttf  letter  fitted  fot  languid  and  debilitated  stomachs  than 
hcfit  of  a  hale  and  sanguine  habit  *;  The  Cayenne  is  the 
abst  stimulating  of  all  the  peppers.  But  many  consider 
ap^icum  and  Cayenne  pepper^  in  moderation,  to  be  the 
►est  and  safest  article  of  the  sort,  the  stimultis  from  them 
^itig  temporary,  whereas  that  from  East  India  spices  is 
adte  permanent,  and  found  to  be  exceedingly  hurtful  in 
Hzrij  constitutions.  Ginger  is  an  agreeable  and  whblc- 
ottie  aromatic,  preferable  to  most  other  spices,-  as  possess- 
tig  little  acrimony,  and  consequently,  rarely  known  to 
rritate  and  inflame.  Cinnamon  is  a  delicate  and  wholc- 
ome  spice,  and  is  mucli  used  for  procuring  a  grateful  and 
greeable  taste  to  various  kinds  of  aliment  f  •  The  clove  is 
:  hot  and  stimulant  aromatic j  having  a  smell  peculiarly 
rateful ;  and  is  considered  to  be,  in  various  cases,  a  use- 
ujf  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  and  system  in  general.  The 
lutmeg  is  a  strong  pungent  aromatic,  of  an  agreeable  fla- 
"our,  but  the  least  wholesome  of  all  the  spices,  the  esscii- 
ial  oil  which  it  possesses,  being  of  a  narcotic  nature. 
^ace,  which  is  the  skin  or  covering  that  immediately  in- 
ests  the  nutmeg  kernel,  possesses  the  same  general  pro- 
perties. Cardamoms,  cubebs,  and  other  spices  but  little 
n  use,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

G  g  2  On 


*  Pepper  is  probably  the  most  exceptionable  of  all  th^  cooUiments.  tc 
lay  be  proper  to  tuke  it  with  vegetables,  but  to  use  it  with  Auimd  diet 

undoubtedly  superfluous,  and  probably  prejudicial.  Indeed,  spicy 
Iinulanti,  in  gener«i],  when  carried  to  eiccis,  deprave  the  org;ana  of  di- 
lution, and  provoke  the  stomach  to  crave  morj  food  than  it  can  prc- 

.tIv  d.''.<Cjt. 

f  Powdered  cinnamon,  however,    oujjLt  to  be  cautiously  takc;^  1-7 
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On  foreign  spices,  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  tiut 
they  are  all  the  products  of  hot  climates ;  and,  therefoiet 
more  suitable  condiments  in  those  countries^  thsm  in  this; 
a  fitter  addition  to  vegetable  than  animal  foods  ;  and  more 
proper  for  languid  and  debilitated  constitutions,^  dian  thoie 
of  a  hale,  sanguine  habit  *.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  iot 
they  are  better  calculated  in  this  country  for  summer,  than 
for  winter,  more  especially  with  flatulent  vegetables,  as- 
greens,  peas,  &c,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  and  to  bring  on  digestion  before  that  fermen- 
tation takes  place,  which,  in  weak  stomachs,  would  be  at* 
tended  with  extrication  of  air.' 

There  are  three  articles,  however,  ot  a  hot  nature,  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  in  great  perfection,  which  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  ;  these  are,  mustard,  horse-radish,  ap^ 
caraways.  The  two  former,  are  less  stimulating  than  8picet> 
and  are  therefore  employed,  with  greater  safety,  as  cowh- 
ments,  in  temperate  and  cold  climates.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  along  with  animal  food,  but  may  also  be  ttsra 
with  vegetables.  They  not  only  stimulate  the  stomach, 
and  assist  digestion,  but  also  promote  perspiration,  and  the 
other  secretions,  and  obviate  a  putrescent  tendency  in  the 
system ;  hence  tlicy  arc  best  suited  to  be  used  with  animal 
food,  as  the  aromatic  spices  are  the  proper  condiments  for 
vegetable. 

The  use  of  mustard  is  extremely  ancient.  Hippocrates 
jncntions  it  in  his  treatise  of  diet,  and  Arctxus  recommends 
ir  to  be  taken  liberally  in  that  v/ay,  in  cases  v.here  othcf 
stimulants  arc  forbidden ;  and  is  very  lavish  in  his  pndscs 
of  it,  for  its  good  efl'ects  in  expelling  flatulence,  and  pro- 
moting digestion.  In  France,  where  they  pay  such  parti- 
cular 


•  Ad.iir*»  MeclicjJ  Cautions,  p.  22y. 
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cnlar  attention  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  tafMe^ 
mti8tard  is  celebrated  as  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  stimulants, 
as  agreeing  with  every  species  of  food,  promoting  diges- 
tion, augmenting  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres,  increasing  the 
dissolving  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  doubling  their  force  ; 
and  particularly  calculated  for  the  aged,  or  those  whose 
stomachs  and  bowels  are  weak  or  embarrassed  with  viscid 
matter  *. 

In  regard  to  the  caraway,  among  all  the  native  spices, 
there  Is  none  which  excels  it  in  medicinil  virtues.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  the  mildest  and  most  useful  carmina- 
tive we  possess.  To  people  of  a  weak  digestion,  troubled 
with  flatulency  and  colics,  they  will  often  afFord  relief,  if 
used  in  sufficient  quantity;  for  instance,  a  table-spoon- 
fbl  at  a  time,  early  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  "before 
a  meal ;  or  still  better,  if  these  seeds  are  plentifully  used 
in  bread,  and  among  cooked  victuals.  Yet  those  of  a 
hot  and  bilious  temperament,  and  individuals  liable  to  ob- 
structions, and  habitual  costivencss,  ought  not  to  use  these 
seeds  indiscriminately,  nor  without  consulting  a  profes- 
sional man. 

•Caraway-seeds,  finely  pounded,  with  a  small  proportion 
ef  ginger  and  salt,  spread  upon  bread  and  butter,  and  eaten 
every  day,  especially  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  nij^ht,  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  is  successfully  used  in  Germany,  as  a 
domestic  remedy  against  hysterics. 

If  caraway  is  kept  in  a  pounded  state,  it  soon  turns  rancid, 
on  account  of  the  strong  oil  it  contains  f . 

The  plants  of  the  garlic  kind,  so  often  used  r.s  condi- 
ment, have  already  been  taken  notice  of,   amongst  the  ar- 

G  g  3  tides 


•   Almanac  dcs  Gourmands,  2de  ann^e,  p.  93. 

I  Willicli's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  431. 
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tides  of  vegetable  diet.  In  regard  to  tlic  spicy  sweet  herbi 
produced  in  this  country,  as  thyme  and  sagCf  they  arc  prin- 
cipally used  as  condiments  in  soups  and  broth.  In  small 
quantities,  they  give  energy  to  the  dig^^tive  organSf  cspcd- 
ally  in  phlegmatic  and  corpulent  subjects.  They  arc  alio 
less  liable  to  adulteration  than  foreign  spices ;  but^  if  taken 
too  fre.ely,  they  are  apt  to  excite  heat  an(i  tliirst. 

5.  Salad  oil  is  the  chief  of  the  oleaginous  condiments, 
and  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced  in  pcrfectiooi  the 
consumption  is  very  great,  answering  the  purposes  of  but- 
ter. It  is  of  a  mild  and  bl^nd  nature*  with  little  odour  or 
taste.  When  used  in  salads,  or  as  fi  seasoning  for  tw 
vegetables,  it  checks  their  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and 
thereby  prevents  them  from  being  too  windy  or  flatulent 
When  thus  employed  in  $mall  quantities,  it  assists  digef- 
tion,  but,  when  taken  in  large  cjuantities,  it  cloys  the  ap- 
petite, and  lays  a  foundation  for  bilious  complaints,  moio 
especially  with  weak  stomachs. 

Melted  butter  is  another  oleaginous  condiment.    It  makes 
a  proper,  and  not  an  unwholesome  addition  to  boiled  vege- 
tables, and  to  various  sorts  of  fish,  but  it  frequently  dis- 
agrees With  weak  stomachs,  more  especially  when  the  qua-  • 
ilty  of  the  butter  i^  bad,  or  when  it  is  improperly  melted. 

It  would  appear,  from  Dr  Stirk's  experiments,  tjiat  ci- 
rcss  in  the  use  of  oleaginous  substances,  is  more  hurtful  to 
i]\c  ooily,  than  an  excess  in  any  other  niticle  of  foiu!,  ard 
tiiat  we  oujiht  to  be  particularly  careful,  in  regul.uing  the 
qn?.ntitv  and  quality  of  the  oils  we  employ  in  diet  *. 

G.  The  miscellaneous  condiments  consist  of  two  articles, 
ollve.'i  and  cheese. 

Olives 


•  '1  W  WorV^  of  William  Stark,  M.  D.  p.  ]-in.  Oily  Mtbonnccs  lirrw- 
c-rr,  aic  of  i^rt-at  use  to  the  body.  Sec  that  fiubjcct  cxpUined  in  Fal- 
CMH  i'^  Cbscnv.ticnK  on  some  Article  t  of  Diet  and  Rc^imcn,  p.  C,  Cf,  :^z. 


Mxves  may  be  considered  as  a  condiment  with  us,  but 
f  are  a  food  in  tEeir  native  soil*  They  are  best  in  their 
ded  state,  as  they  then  lose  much  of  their  bitterness  and 
mony.  From  their  oily  nature,  they  are  improper,  for 
eate  stomachs. 

md  cheese  is  highly  alkalescent,  and,  therefore,  a  good 
diment,  after  a  dinner  ot  insipid  meats. 
'•  There  arc  various  combinations  of  the  condiments 
ve  detailed,  with  other  articles,  but  the  two  principally 
1  are  known  under  the  names  of  catchup  and  soy.  The 
1 18  prepared  from  the  juice  of  mushrooms,  submitted 
I  putrefactive  fermentation^  and  in  that  state,  salt,  vinc- 
I  and  aromatics,  are  added  to  it,  when  it  becomes  fit  for 
.  Soy  is  a  preparation  from  seeds  produced  in  the  East 
188,  submitted  to  fermentation  in  a  strong  solution  of 
inion  salt.  It  possesses,  therefore,  a  saline  taste,  witii 
e  aromatic  flavour.  Both  these  articles  are  better  caU 
ated  to  please  the  palate,  than  to  promote  health, 
t  is  justly  remarked,  that  seasonings  and  sauces  ought 
to  be  much  indulged  in  by  young  stomachs,  and  strong 
Ithy  bodies,  who  require  no  spur  to  their  appetite,  nor 
p  to  digestion.  But  these  helps  should  be  reserved  for 
,  deficiency  of  stomach,  and  other  in£rmitics,  otherwise 
t  benefit  and  assistance  will  not  be  received  from  them, 
ich  might  have  been  experienced,  had  the  use  of  them 
n  forborn  when  they  were  not  necessary  *. 
Jnder  the  head  of  condiment,  perhaps  t/ie  use  of  ice  may 
included,  as  it  gives  a  relish  to  our  liquid  food,  and  is  :i 
d  of  seasoning  to  fruit.  On  this  subject,  it  may  be  ob- 
^ed,  that  though,  in  some  countries,  and  for  some  con- 
utions,  the  prudent  and  moderate  use  of  ice  may  occa- 
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*  jMaiuwarin^  en  the  Prcscrvaition  of  Health,  p.  C2. 
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.-  : ;  TT— ^■,--.  *r:.  i:i  general,  it  produces  more  injuri- 
u.-r  .,:::■.  >:  -:.  i-TKii.    In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 

::i.:;  -~  v^'.Tf  Ct  ;:Ui:bii3nt3,  on  account  of  the  hat 
.  r    -Lir.an.  ir:  iTtrt  re.ir  liable  to  malignjiit  fem^ 

-t--:     ;ii::i;  r'r.i;  ;_ri  disorders  may,  in  a  (^real  mo 

■=   :~i-i;:.-.  i  ;t  ;j-  cje  of  ice,  by  means  of  vhic^ 

.  .  :.   r    ■  .-"i^  :d  ^  rij-Ai  and  humours  are  prevem- 

:^^   :■■ .-.:   II  ^i.-'-j  L-:;^.rz-..f,  dnnLi:;g  out  of  icehil 

^— 1  .-.  _=i  -  Ir  rvp^  a?  the  more  temperate  di- 
-.  ^    ir^-v-    -.  Jn;:ci  i:KE-cli3d,  though  the  inducfr 

:    r.-.  <■   —c:r.  TE  l-ii^ry,  fcoverer,  lias  introductJ 

.:   --.  ;u  -'— -.  is;  ct  linras  sorts  of  ice  creaitu; 

■T   ,-  ---i -^  ■-:.  ^f  — ^T  rw  admitted,  but  tliey  ougln 

■  .ir  -ji^^  •-■  >f-  Vit  xtLT  is  warm.  Every  thinjin 
■— ;«^  J-  ^  ;  iL  r- »  ..'  r-.;:irj  j  ard  it  cannot  be  safe, » 
r  is:  »x-*,  ii  .£  i  :  w;f  ~.  vhen  it  is  hot,  into  a  ifOe 
-,-a.  -%:»:;>  ;•■   tij— e i:u-  ;ie fi^cuch, things  which JW 

:  ;x  «  :■!!;*  =w  St.'  -^.t  CI  Condiment,  is  both  cuiions 
-.•v-   _■,.  £.M  re  ::jt  be  ccidTved,  that  these  seun^ 

i.:--u  — .;  j:  t-ztill  u  J-i=:isls»,  merely  to  gire  tastefal- 


L-  . .—.  --  .T[  ?^,  T^il-sii  W  Hrj-,  P»r;  111.  ci^  I.  p.  3:1. 

-        ■     ■        ■"  *>n<iS  in  ei«7  M^ 
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ress,  or  sapiditv  to  the  food,  certainly  hare  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  appetite,  to  favour  a  proper  quantity  of  aliment 
betn^  taken y  and  to  promote  digestion  ;  but  where  they  are 
tiken  immodoratclv,  thov  cannot  fail  to  weaken  the  sto- 
insch,  to  occasion  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  and  to  produce 
a  general  initation  in  the  whole  system. 


Sect.  VI. 

7ht  Times  cf  E^tirg^  and  the  sort  cf  Focd  best  adapted  for  each 

Meal. 

There  is  nothing  that  proves  more  clearly,  that  man  is 

the  child  of  custom,  than  the  various  systems  which  have 

i^ccn  adopted,  regarding  the  times  of  eating,  and  the  num- 

^  of  meals  per  day.     Some  recommend  no  regular  plan 

vbatercr,  hut  to  eat  when  one  is  hungry,  and  to  drink 

^hen  one  is  dry  \  but  this  rule  can  only  be  adopted  in  very 

PWicular  circumstances,  where  individuals  live  alone,  have 

'Kxhing  to  tliink  of  but  themselves,  and  have  a  diet  prepar- 

^  for  the  purpose.     They  may  then  indulge  their  appetites 

^iien  they  think  proper  *.     In  all  numerous  families,  how- 

^^er,  regularity,  in  this  respect,  is  indispensable. 

Besides  there  is  notliing  that  nature  more  delights  in, 

than 


.  *  Dr  Franklin  knew  a  f^ilcman  « Iio  liad  been  a  stive  in  narhary, 
na  allowed  only  a  certain  quaniity  of  biirlcT,  which  he  t(K>k  with 
tfa|C|crj  morning  to  the  quariirt  wiicie  he  wai  irm|iIoynl.  He  there 
fiaplj  y^tv  to  drink.  Htt  practice  wj»,  xo  eii  a  tittle  now  and  then, 
mjS^M  work ;  and,  harin;^  reir:iined  m;iny  yean  in  vbverr,  hr  had  ar- 
■rfni  10  far  ihc  luliit  of  eitin^  frrtjr.rndy,  and  little  al  a  time,  th:it.  when 
WRlmaid  Imniea  ki»  only  uZa  wa<  (nn^rhread  nufs  which  he  tMriied 
lliftii  pockffl,  and  of  whirh  he  ra!  :rvm  time  to  tin:r.      I'Ik'  Vi^A*  o\ 
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t  from  day  to  day^  periods  of  disease  alone  ex* 

»o  be  obscrvedi  that  a  number  of  mcals^  furnish 
)f  occupation  and  amusement,  without  whichf 
>uld  seem  dull  and  uninteresting.  Under  pro- 
anS)  therefore,  it  is  ^  mode  of  emplopng  tifne, 
otherwise  hang  heavy,  or  be  deroted  to  wors^ 

esc  gounds,  having  stated  periods  for  taking 
itly  to  be  preferred,  at  least  in  civilized  society, 
inatc  and  irregular  eating  f . 
igh  regular  meals  arc  desirable  ^,  it  hag  been 
ted.  Row  many  should  take  place  in  a  day,  some 
ne,  some  two,  some  three,  some  four,  and  some 
eals,  daily, 

rsity  of  constitutions  $,  ages,  sexes,  divers  cli- 
mates 


8  Trcatific  on  the  power  of  Rcioliition  over  Diieafe.  Code 
VoL  HI.  p.  254.     ThoM  who  have  wok  ttonncht,  n  Duv 

arlu.  Vol.  I.  p.  454.  will  be  able  to  digest  more  food,  if 
•  meals  at  regular  hours ;  because  they  have  both  the  sti- 
Liment  they  take,  and  the  periodic^  habit,  to  astiit  their  di- 

)ld  of  some  tribes  in  ancient  timet,  who  had  no  pretcribed 
g,  and  took  no  victuals  but  when  they  found  themselves 
his  was  generally  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  food,  which 
o  study  alntincncc. 

us  of  hunger  and  thirst  become  catenated  with  certain  por- 
•r  dc;:recs  of  cxiiaustion,  or  other  diurnal  habits  of  life.  And 
liuDgcr  be  not  relieved  by  taking  food  at  the  usual  time,  it 
c  till  tlic  next  period  of  time,  or  other  habitt  recar.  Dar- 
a,  Vol.  I.  p.  45 1. 

?op!c,  with  a  boldness  of  temper,  and  inclined  to  anger, 
■fasting ;  for  the  bile,  with  which  they  abound,  is  a  strong, 
»ulatiiig  dli^oivcnt,  which  should  always  have  something  to 
s,  therefore,  advir.abie  for  them  to  eat  often,  and  little  at  a 
~  fcur  meals  a  c'.:  y.     Valanglii  on  I>iet,  p.  14€. 
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•uke  a  surpri-ing  dirVjrvr-'.v'e-r.tri;* 

.  •;  ^"t  times  a  person  ^lu'-ivi  cat  :r. i 

•:::oJ  by  the  avre,  ^irer 'th,  .it?c\:\ 

% j'i^  Jt  a  time,  and  its  tjual'.rv,  a?  :■:  ii 


.  rule  in  modern  life,   not  to  mV*:  tb 
vj  meals  too  groat.     The  boxiy  w-.!I  *h> 
'.-.od  wlili  nouri.shnient  *,  m:!  r.o  u::U'U;l 
.  '   .:v  will  ensue. 

-^  :-vm  expenmen;-?,  that  locd  r.:rv !y  r».T:r' 

>  \  !"'iirs  in  the  stoniach,  our  mcr-l^  oii;ht  f* 

o.- this  circun^-Stanto  ;  an  oar^«*  orc.;'Ni.K  :: ' 

.  .;  cn.iblo  us  to  m.:ke  an  c.irlv  surr:r;  a:\!irv 

<,  r'^.v'  extremes  ci  rvpktion,  and  lo!:..  Ki=vr.;.r.:V 

•.:  *. 

V     .'   ".tf.or?  linvo  b'on  s.r/:>r:\4  with  otie  n'c.il  J  tv.v. 
•v   >:omach  would  iliis  bo  o-^rr^-^Cv!  \\  i:n  tvV  z^cj:  ^ 
.  ..V  ot  fiHHl,  and,  in  the  intervii,  wvuld  ^irror  trcrr.tU' 
.  01  c»onie  nourishmont  in  the  ."^toruvli.     Ir'.dccii,  >'uch  ^ 
.  ■  «    >  ticithor  Cwlculated  tr»r  r.^^on^  of  a  -^^tt-.  :'i;  vonjt:!'.:- 
, .,  ','\\  c''f;A^:x.\{  in  much  labour  ..r.d  cxeroijo,  who  rei|uiT-' 
•   'o  su!n^*i^'**»  aiid  f.ir  lo5S  to  tiio'-e  or"  a  wcjIv  cor.st/.U'.or., 
V   '.»  .i»o  neither  able  :o  m*-:".  or  :.>  .;\ .-.  \  >\wh,  r,  o.u.r':itVi?f 
v^ui-i-'vnent  in  a  sinj^le  meal,  .i-?  will  b-.»  sr.Tuiont  to  v/.plv 
•  •»»  .   I.. 'vol*  the  body,  and  i^iore  .\. •..:".'•..   to  support  tl" 
*.*v*.uih  .ir.d  spirit^  lor  twenty  tour  hours  ;.. 


] 


•   M»iiv  >urr*r  fr\\:i  rr-tfc-«"itv  ot  :"..•.•'•',   »r.v»re  cirv.\"!  I'lv  i !•<<.•  ^■'» 
t^vHi^r*  o*  rv»l'.;rirvr,  \v        rho\   .      ^v  :.'x.--  'j-  w  .•  tl.^*i  v.  .•.•■:•:•.•■  ■"• 
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.  ..  :^  1l  to  the  health v,  to  take  food  rather 

:\.j.n  once  *  ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  few 

:,  i.r  at  least  animal  food  ofcener. 

:.  j:.i,  in  the  most  luxurious  periods  of  their  em- 

•:   i'.ve  meals  a  day;  a  breakfast  (jintacuium) :   a 

.. ,  -  li^ht  meal,  without  any  formal  preparation  (pran^ 

■  '    .  i    a  kind  of  tea^  as  we  would  call  it,  between  dinner 

-:.i  supper  (menndaj ;    a  supper,  which  was  tlieir  great 

iLe^l  (cctna) ;    and  a  posset,  or  something  delicious,  after 

sapper  (eomissath) ;  and  sometimes,  a  kind  of  lunch  (guS" 

t^J :  but,  in  that  case,  one  of  the  preceding  mcaU  was 

probably  omitted  f .     The  supper,  however,  was  the  great 

veal,  which  consisted  of  two  courses,  the  first  of  meats, 

die  second  seems  to  have  been  what  we  would  call  a  de^ 

lot. 

The  English,  of  old,  had  four,  and  sometimes  five  meals 
aday  ^.  They  breakfasted  early  ;  they  dined  about  11  or  12 
fl^dock,  and  had  at  least  two  meals  after.  One  of  the  maids 
tf  honour  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  had  five  meals  a  day^ 
Am  of  tfaem  with  meat  j.  But  such  frequent  eating  could 
tily  suit  those  who  had  strong  stomachs,  took  a  great  deal 
tf  exercise,  and  were  much  in  the  open  air.  In  regard  to 
Ion  or  five  meals  a  day,  such  a  plan  cannot  possibly  be  ap- 

proven 


*  See  Gfficve^s  C^as,  Cap.  L  p.  83. 

"f  Jktmm\  Raman  Antiquities,  4th  edit.  p.  434,  and  447.     The  more 
bowcvcr,  acoordin;  to  Atbenanu  and  Plutarch,  Lib.  V22L  Sim- 
6L  took  only  three  meaU  a  day. 

I  Dr  IfpMCt  fives  the  following  cnrioos  descripclon  of  the  old  Ea^- 
■li  Mylr  of  uvin§.  If  our  breakfut,  (he  say«)f  be  of  liquid  and  supping 
■■■[»  0ar  Snutr  moisi,  and  of  boiled  meats,  and  our  supper  chleAy  o: 
MMiti  wtatM^  n  very  good  order  is  obsenred  therein,  agraahU  litk  t»  ar:^ 
mi$h  maiwru  •fmui  mtm.  See  Health's  Improvcaient,  primed  at  LcnJni, 
^u  1C55. 

5  Stt  the  bin  of  Ht^  AdaVi  Mfdi-al  Cautions,  p.  £7  J. 
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proven  of,  though  some  latitude  may  be  given  to  oU  peo* 
pie  and  to  children,  who  require  repeated  supplies ;  tk 
first,  eating  but  little  at  every  meal,  ought  to  do  it  the  often- 
er ;  and  the  second,  on  account  of  their  growth,  st^d  moR 
in  need  of  recruiting  than  otliers. 

Some  are  not  satisfied  with  a  number  of  meals  in  the  day, 
but  fill  up  the  intervals  with  a  variety  of  supplementary  2r« 
tides,  as  soups,  jellies,  sago,  and  other  articles  of  coSosy 
physic,  under  the  idea  of  their  being  wholesome ;  anl 
sometimes  with  quack  medicines,  stomachic,  cephalic,  ana- 
leptic, and  the  like  *,  so  that  the  stomach  is  never  emptf, 
and,  of  course,  cannot  duly  perform  its  office  of  digesooOi 
nor  supply  the  animal  machine  with  proper  nburidmieDtin 
a  regular  manner.  Na  wonder,  therefore,  that  persocs 
who  follow  such  a  system,  should  feel  languid  and  oppnss^ 
ed,  instead  of  being  recruited  and  invigorated  by  a  hearty 
dinner  *. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations,  we  shaO  bow 
proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  meals,  according  to  the 
usage  of  modem  times,  under  the  following  general  hcak 
1.  Breakfast.  2.  Dinner.  S.  Supper.  4.  Intermedkte 
meals.  5.  Rules  to  be  observed  at  meals ;  and,  6.  Sukse* 
quent  to  them. 

1.  Breakfast, — In  the  morning,  tlie  body,  though  refresh- 
ed by  sleep,  yet  must  often  feel  weak  and  languid,  from  tint 
long  period  of  fasting  during  the  night.  A  supply  of  nou- 
rishment, tliercforc,  should  be  thrown  in  at  breakfast,  one^ 
two,  or  throe  hours  after  we  get  up,  according  to  the  hour' 
of  rising.  The  soliJity  of  tliis  meal  should  be  regulate* 
by  the  labour  or  exercise  to  be  taken,  and  the  time  of  din— - 
ing.     Considering  the  lateness  of  the  dinner  hour,  accorJ— • 


•  See  the  InvaliJ,  by  \.  Xv^aaj^cnarian,  p.  i. 
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mg  to  tlic  modem  £2shion9  die  breakfbst  shouM  be  made  m 
miKe  mitrittoos  meal  than  k  generailT  is  ^^  and  ratlier  le- 
JwtiM"*g  the  Scotch  than  the  Enghsh  fashion^  or  what  the 
bleach  call  a  Jmri  hrtakjkst^  (un  dejeuner  a  la  fborchette)» 
as  dot  implement  is  necessary  whexe  animal  food  is  made 
use  o£.  It  dionldbe  a  constantrulewidipeisoasinaweak 
of  heakh9  to  take^  if  posable,  some  animal  food  at 


It  is  the  more  necessary  to  take  animal  food  at  breakfast, 
s  it  would  greatly  tend  to  obriate  the  objections  to  the  use 
C  tea  or  coffee  at  that  meal,  a  costom  which  has  been  so 
■^  established  in  this  country,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
banged,  unless  some  commercial  cenrulsion  wete  to  take 
Aafece  i  and  if  these  articles  are  token,  with  a  premier  pio- 
»^Mtion  of  cream  and  sugar,  more  especially  if  animal  food 
K  added,  they  may  be  used  without  any  material  injury  to 
constitution  \* 
TIPidi  respect  to  the  bread  at  this  meal,  it  should  be 
stale  or  toasted,  or  used  in  the  form  of  biscuit. 
1^1^  addition  of  unmelted  butter  with  the  bread,  is  to  be 
^^commendcd  with  tea  and  coflee,  but  not  with  chocolate 
fec^  milk.  'He  butter  is  improved  by  being  a  little  sahed, 
^^Irrwise  it  soon  becomes  rancid  and  unwhcdesome. 

Breakfast  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  natural  of  our 
■^cals,  and  that  for  which  a  temperate  person,  ought  ti> 

have 


*  Wkjt  a  coBtratt,  as  to  the  brciVi£ii$;,  berBcren  th«  ascient  and  :&cr> 
Ibo  ?     A  laaid  of  hooocr,  in  tV^  Ccurt  cf  Queen  £liaab«th,  break- 
■pon  bccf^and  dnsJc  ale  after  ir,v4ukttlieifKwtflBuai,theaMdumo, 
«vm  the  dxj^4xboiircr,  now  breOcfioiL  on  tea.     Adiir^s  Medicai  C&I&- 


t  Tiit  celebrated  Boerhaave  refuses!  to  write  ajraia«t  tea.     *  Caa  y.5c 
T^^^iace/  s2id  he,  ^an  instinre  of  met>  i*X:r.»  *?  c:>rd*a!iT  tr»  ic*  oth*.- 
so:  of  SB  Ict.'^ikatixi^^u^lh)-  f 
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• 

have  the  gfeatcst  relish  ;  because^  as  many  hours  bate  xi:  * 
tervened  from  die  last  meal,  and  as  sleep  and  perspiration 
are  favourable  to  digestion,  if  tliat  has  gone  on  properly* 
we  ought  to  have  a  keen  appetite  for  breakfast,  otherwise 
we  may  be  assured  that  some  error  has  been  committed,  in 
the  quantity,  or  the  quality  of  our  preceding  meals  *. 

Some  have  recommended  a  dry  breahfast^  as  peculiarly 
wholesome;  and  this  plan  is  sanctioned  by  the  example c^^ 
the  celebrated  Marcus  Antoninus,  who  was  accustomed  t:  ^^ 
eat  a  hard  biscuit,  for  his  breakfast,  the  moment  he  gc^^ 
up.     This  practice  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  catarrhous 
fluxions,  occasioning  a  copious  admixture  of  the  saliva,  an 
absorbing  the  night-remains  of  unconnected  phlegm  ia  dft.  ^ 
stomach  f. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  what  is  calk  ^ 
marmalade  at  breakfast,  or  the  rinds  of  die  bitter  oraoj 
prcscn'ed  with  sugar.  Owing  to  its  bitter  quality  it 
motes  digestion.  The  practice,  also,  of  eating  this  preserr'  ^ 
at  breakfast,  m:iy  tend  to  qualify  the  enervating  eflect^-^ 
of  tea  ;  nor  are  eggs  an  improper  addition  to  diis  meagf^ 
meal  ]:. 

Milk  thickened  with  rennet,  called  in  the  western  emirs'* 
ties  of  England  junket,  when  the  whey  and  curd  have  no* 
been  separated.  Is  an  excellent  breakfast  §. 

Infusions  of  balm  or  sage,  or  chamomile  tea,  at  break- 
fast, arc  improper  :  a  constant  use  of  aromatics  or  bitter* 

being  very  injurious  to  the  stomach  U. 

The 


*  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  25S. 

t  Cleland*!  Institutes  of  Hralth,  p.  •{■.;. 

\  Adair's  Medical  Ciuiloni,  p.  lMJ. 

5  Bedduc»*s  Hygcia,  Vol.  II.   r^iay  VIM.  p.o7. 

I  Adair *s  M<?di:al  CaLiti.pt.  \\  'V^W 
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Tlie  celebrated  gourmand  Grimod^  condemns  the  dejeti^ 
wr  i  la  fiurchrttCf  but  recommends  chocolate  for  breakfast, 
paiticolarlj  to  old  people ;  and  above  all,  a  new  kind,  call- 
ed h  chocoUt  analtpeiquf,  which  is  made  with  salep^  instead 
of tlie cocoa  nut*. 

2.  Dinner. — 'Among  the  Romans,  dinner  was  regarded, 
bj  healthy  and  temperate  persons,  rather  as  a  refreshment, 
ID  prerent  any  uneasy  sensation  to  the  stomach  from  fast- 
ing, than  as  a  meal,  or  source  of  nourishment.  It  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  some  light  repast,  without  any  animal  food  or 
vine  f .  But,  in  modern  times,  it  is  accounted  to  be  the 
tooA  important  action  of  each  day  ;  and  no  wonder  that  it 
would  be  considered  in  tlxat  point  of  view,  if  M.  Grimod's 
opinion  is  well  founded,  that  five  hours  at  table,  //  a  reason* 
Platitude  for  dinner^  when  the  company  is  numerous,  and 
Ac  feast  abundant  J.  The  hour  of  dinner  is  now  so  much 
pvobacted,  that  it  resembles  the  suppers  of  our  ancestors. 
Tlas  procrastination,  however,  Is  objected  to.  We  should 
not  allow,  it  is  said,  a  long  space  of  time  to  intervene  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner  \  not  only  because  long  fasting 
tt  injurious,  but  as  we  may  thence  be  induced  to  eat  more 
*t  diis  principal  meal  than  can  be  properly  digested  $. 

Tie  progress  of  digestion,  it  is  contended^  is  generally 
completed  in  from  three  to  five  hours,  according  to  the 
iMgth  of  the  stomach,  and  the  nature  of  the  food ;  and 
^^^  meal  should  succeed  each  other  at  nearly  that  dis- 

H  h  tance 


*  Afaamc  des  Gournurndt ,  2Ae  axin^,  p.  47v     This  article  ih^vld  be 
ttiwltnl  into  England. 

t  fivry  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  p.  230. 

\  Almanac  da  Ooormaods,  p.  123. 

}  Adair'f  Medical  Cautions,  p.  959. 
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In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  aid  of  a  i 
riety  of  the  most  generous  wines,  that  France,  Spain,  Hu 
gary,  or  otlier  countries  can  produce  *,  the  consumptz 
of  the  table  is  very  great ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  a  peisc 
who  leaves  England  with  so  weak  a  stomach,  that  it  h 
long  refused  the  luxury  of  two  dishes,  may,  without  io 
convenience,  taste  of  twenty  at  a  French  repast. 

All  this  must  be  very  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  dx 
pleasures  of  the  table  are  a  favourite,  and  perhaps  a  pre< 
eminent  object ;  but  it  cannot  ultimately  tend  to  promou 
health  or  longevity- 

3.  Supper. — In  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  were  accustomed  to  dine"  at  eleven,  to  tujp 
between  five  and  six  f ,  and  to  go  to  rest  at  ten.  Hence 
they  could  comply  with  that  well  known  advice,  after  sujfa 
^valk  a  mile,  in  order  to  quicken  digestion,  and  dispose  the 
body  for  rest.  But  as  our  dinners  are  now  prolonged  tc 
five  or  six,  the  supper  is  generally  given  up^.     Some 

slight 


*  The  use  of  Uqurmrt^  or  ardent  tpiriti  at  dioner,  it  dM  generally  re 
coinmendcd  by  the  French.  The  dram  immediately  before  dinner,  u 
u^ual  in  Russia,  &c.  what  they  call  U  nup  d'avawt^  they  coosidcr  unl; 
calculated  for  the  stomachs  of  thorn,  northern  climates.  Le  euf  /^ 
or  a  glass  of  pure  wine  after  seep,  they  think  an  excellent  practice ;  ihc 
ie  c^p  du  wtilint^  or  a  glass  of  Jamaica  rum,  &c.  between  the  routs  id 
the  entremetif  to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  appetite.  Almanac  d( 
(lonnnands,  Sdc  annfe,  p.  S4,  S5,  195. 

t  Hume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  IV.  p.  464,  Note  S. 

f  The  ancient  physicians,  Hippocrates,  Cebos,  and  Galen,  were  iTi 
favonr  of  light  dinncn  aad  substantial  snppcn,  aUcdging  that  foods  ii 
looncTt  ami  more  perfectly  digested,  when  we  are  asleep  than  wakioj 
and  tint  dit  ipaee  between  s&pper  and  dinner  is  double  of  that  bctwcc 
-dioBcr  and  Mppfir^  Bnt  it  has  been  property  answered,  that  when  « 
nc  MiMpt  Iboda  float  Icn  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  animal  functioi 
m  ia  a  gcvt  ntMiire  at  rest.  It  ia  also  to  be  cbscrred,  that  we  n-asi 
ItfiAlmwlwawearasilecp,  thw  when  we  are  awake  and  in  motioa. 
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tllglit  repastj  howeverj  is  generally  prepared^  as  eggs^ 
milkj  or  vegetables.  To  inyalidsj  boiled  sago,  or  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  sort  may  be  given.  In  favour  of  Ught 
suppers,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Cardan  said,  he  had  con- 
versed with  many  persons  ik^o  had  lived  to  be  an  hundred 
years  of  age,  and  who  all  declared  to  him,  that  they  made 
it  a  rule  to  eat  little  at  night. 

If  breakfast  is  the  meal  of  friendship^  dinner  that  of  eti- 
quette, and  the  luncheon  that  of  youth,  the  supper  may 
be  called  the  feast  of  wit  and  of  love  ;  at  least  the  delicious 
suppers  for  which  Paris  was  formerly  so  much  celebrated, 
irere  entitled  to  that  description,  when  every  thing  the 
most  amiable  in  that  great  metropolis,  all  the  elegance  of 
the  court,  all  the  talents  of  the  learned,  and  all  the  beauty 
of  the  fair,  were  united  together,  in  the  luxurious  sanctu« 
9ries,  of  splendid  opulence  *. 

In  regard  to  suppers,  in  general,  it  may  be  observed, 
duit  though  the  laborious  ploughman  may  indulge  with 
impunity,  in  a  plentiful  supper,  yet  indolent  persons  of 
fioftune,  whose  dinner  cannot  be  completely  digested,  must 
be  oppressed  by  it :  hence  interrupted  sleep,  and  a  de- 
termination of  the  blood  towards  the  head.  Instead  of  a 
supper,  therefore,  any  good  ripe  fruit  of  the  season  would 
be  very  salutary,  preventing  costiveness,  and  keeping  the 
bowels  free  and  open ;  also  cooing,  correcting,  and  car- 
rying off  the  heats  and  crudities  of  former  indigestions  f  • 

H  h  S  Lettuce 

*  Almanac  dct  Gourmands,  p.  65. 

f  Cadogan^B  Dissertation  on  the  Gout,  p.  95.  At  the  tame  time,  per- 
sons who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  fruit,  have  been  prerented  from 
sleeping,  by  eating  apples  or  pears  a  short  time  before  going  to  bed. 
Some  have  recommended  a  tumbler  of  negus  made  with  Madeira,  or  any 
kind  of  white  wine,  with  a  scrape  of  nutmeg,  or  a  little  pounded  cinna- 
pion,  and  a  thin  well  toasted  slice  of  fine  bread,  as  an  excellent  fupper. 

Thia 
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ifc^bmpletelj ;  the  fever  of  digestion  is  diminished^  and  too 
much  chyle  is  not  sent  into  the  circuktion  at  once,  which, 
\j  its  stimulus,  excites  a  kind  of  temporary  fever,  which 
certainly  retards  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  Such  a 
afight  repast  also  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  repletion  from 
e^Lcess  *. 

The  gputer^  as  it  is  called  in  France,  is  more  usual  in 
£he  country  than  at  Paris ;  and  is  considered  more  ncces* 
sary  for  young  people,  who  must  eat  fre(][uently,  than  to 
fhose  of  a  more  advanced  period  in  life. 

The  meal  called  tea^  is  principally  of  use,  as  tending  to 
put  an  end  to  the  destructive  practice  of  sitting  too  long  at 
table  ajfter  dinner ;  and  either  tea  or  coffee,  when  properly 
prepared,  must  be  more  favourable  to  digestion,  than  strong 
or  intoxicating  liquors  f . 

,  Hh  4  ft 


*  Adair*ft  Medical  Cautions,  p.  388. 

f  A  noble  friend  of  mine,  (David  Sceuart  Enkine,  Earl  of  Buchan  J  has 
•conuniinicated  to  me  the  following  interesting  observations,  on  the  subject 
<»f  cofiee. 

Coffee  is  a  charming  liquor :  Voltaire  pretends  to  say,  from  some  phi- 
losophical legepd,  that  the  Arabian  devotees  first  discovered  its  efficacj' 
to  dispel  drowsiness,  and  to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  hy  the  playfulness  of 
the  goats,  who  browsed  upon  the  berries  of  the  coffee-shrub,  in  the  rnoun* 
tain  country  of  Arabia  the  Happy ! 

Let  Voltaire  and  philosophers  dream  as  they  please,  concerning  the 
cause  of  coffee  being  £rst  u^ed,  and  let  mexonsidcr  how  ci>ffcc  may  be 
Itest  prepared  in  my  dear  Scotland,  and  iliat  the  complaints  of  a  Faujas  de 
St  Fond,  and  of  all  fcreigners  who  visit  Britain,  may  be  removed ;  and 
that  we  may  sip  good  coffee  here,  instead  of  barbarously  forsaking  t)ie 
drawing-rooms  of  the  ladies,  to  sip  artificial  port  and  claret  in  the  par- 
lour. 

ITie  first  point  respecting  coffee  is,  to  obtain  good  berries,  (which  we 
improperly  name  beans),  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  Jamaica,  Mar- 
tinico,or  St  Domingo ;  but  most  of  all,  from  the  laud  of  coffee  in  the  east. 

241y,  The  next  p<iint  is  to  roast  the  beans,  by  a  gradual  application  o$ 
heat,  scorching,  but  not  burning  the  berries,  keeping  the  roasting  instru- 
ment all  the  time,  and  thereafter  excluded  from  evaporation  in  the  air. 

Sdiv, 
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It  was  formerly  a  custom  in  England,  after  their  earljr 
8upperS|  to  have  what  they  called  a  posset^  consisting  of 
milki  breadj  and  oggs,  sugar,  and  spice,  and  some  sorts  of 
liquids  *•     But  that  custom  is  now  happily  exploded. 

5. 


Sdly,  Next,  we  are  to  pound  the  beant  with  a  pestle  and  mortar  to  aa 
impalpable  powder,  not  grinding  them  with  a  cofie^fnill,  as  ii  vmA^ 
when  they  remain  gritty,  Aiil  unfit  to  afford  a  perfect  tincture  by  boiKif » 

4thly,  A  matrix  is  to  be  nude  to  go  into  the  cofTee-pot,  a  nodd  of 
which  Dr  Griffiths  brought  from  the  east,  and  imparted  to  the  Ead  €f 
Buchan,  who  gladly  imparts  it  to  his  fair  countrywomen. 

Dr  Griffiths  h^  in  his  eastern  tour,  given  to  his  readers  some  sccoutt 
pf  coflee^naking,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transcript :  It  were  hard  up* 
on  the  ladies  to  pay  a  guinea  and  a  half  for  making  a  dish  of  good  cofit 
ior  their  husbands  and  their  company. 

TWiif A  «r  AnAiam  m^de  of  frtfarttsg  Cofet. 

*'  The  coffee  ground,  or  beaten  to  an  impalpable  powder,  is  preserref 
by  closely  pressing  it  down  in  a  wooden  box ;  and  the  quantity  required 
for  use  is  scraped  from  the  surface  of  the  mass  by  mrans  of  a  vooM  . 
spoon.     Two  small  cofTce  pots  are  employed ;  in  one  is  boiled  the  watcTf 
generally  mixed  with  the  remaining  coffee  of  a  former  meal ;  in  the  olh** 
ifc  put  tlie  fresh  powder,  which  is  sometimes  placed  near  the  fire,  to  ^^ 
come  heated  before  the  boiling  water  is  added  to  it.     The  mixture  is  i^^ 
boiled  two  or  three  times,  taking  care  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  cold  w»*^ 
upon  it  the  last  time,  or  to  place  a  cloth  dipped  in  cold  water  over    *** 
tiien  it  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  afterwards  poured  into  the  coffee  p^> 
which  contained  only  the  boiling  Water. 

•*  N.  B.  The  quantity  of  coffee  powder  necessary  to  make  a  fine  strO^* 
tincture  of  coffee,  may  be  estimated  at  one  coffee  cup  of  coffee  powd**** 
to  three  dishes  of  proper  coffee  liquor  for  the  table.** 

I'hus  have  1,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  my  age,  contributed  my  nU'^ 
to  polish  the  manners  of  my  age  and  country,  by  making  the  parlour  paj^ 
its  kind  good  offices  to  the  ladies,  and  to  the  withdrawing  room.     A" 
homage  not  injurious  to  jollity  or  innocent  mirth  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tending  to  detain  the  ladies  in  the  diiiing-roctm  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  after 
they  leave  the  coffee  and  the  gentlemen,  they  are  to  expect  their  triends 
i(»  p.irtake  of  the  fragrant  tea-table,  of  cards,  of  couvcrbation,  and  of 
idiinds  th.it  lift  the  soul  to  hciven. 

1-  (linburi^h ,  I'OM  March  1 SOG.  Bl  c  :i a  N. 

•   )'.!•■:'.  Diet  of  the  DIscabed,  p.  38. 


8.  Rules  at  mro/r.-*— It  b  much  ditputedj  with  what  lort 
food,  whether  liquid  or  isplidy  meals  ought  to  begin  ; 
it»  on  the  whole,  it  appears  most  advantageous,  to  hegax 
;th  the  most  liquid,  and  those  which  are  easiest  of  diges-» 
o,  as  the  lifter  sorts  of  fish,  according  to  the  English 
actice.  The  first  having  an  easy  passage  through  the 
>mach,  and  going  quickly  into  the  milky  veinSf  make  the 
ly  clear  for  those  of  a  harder  and  more  indigestible  na^ 
re,  which  are  to  continue  longer  on  the  stomach.  Beef, 
r  instance,  often  remaining  undissolved  for  even  dght 
>urs. 

It  is  al$o,much  disputed,  whether  one  should  adhere  to 
Be  or  two  dishes,  or  indulge  in  a  variety.  It  is  generally 
lagined,  however,  that  a  variety  is  of  little  ccmsequence, 
ovided  you  do  not  exceed  in  quantity,  which  a  variety  of 
tides  is  apt  to  encourage.  A  man  will  seldom  eat  too 
Qch  of  one  dish,  at  least  wiU  not  be  apt  to  repeat  the  of«> 
ice. 

The  English  mode  of  sitting  long  after  dinner,  and  drink- 
[  a  vsiriety  of  strong  wines,  and  often  to  excess,  cannot 
Mibly  be  approven  of.  The  introduction  of  tea  has 
^atly  contributed  to  diminish  that  practice. 
Ct  is  a  rule,  which  has  been  strongly  recommended,  to 
2  from  table  with  an  appetite  ;  but  this  maxim  cannot  bo^ 
lerally  adopted,  as  many  sit  down  to  table  without  one. 
Xhe  ancient  Romans  eat  their  victuals  in  a  reclining 
iture,  and  prepared  for  their  meals  by  changing  their 
'^es,  and  putting  on  a  particular  habit.  The  first  must 
^e  been  extremely  inconvenient.  In  regard  to  the  second, 
•  often  dress  for  dinner,  but  not  with  views  similar  to 
e  Romans,  who  did  it  for  the  object  of  being  more  at 
cir  ease,  and  less  incumbered  with  clothes  while  they 
ere  eating.  The  more  recent  fashion,  however,  is  infinite- 
better  than  the  preceding  one,  when  the  usual  dress  for 

dinner 


dinner  v^  as  tight  as  possible,  accompanied  with  d 
malities  of  bag-wigs,  swords,  &c. 

The  Scotch  plan  of  taking  much  mild  broth  or  soup,iiiJ 
beginning  dinner  with  it,  is  very  useful  in  rcstnining  aa 
inordinate  appetite  for  solid  animal  food,  which,  when  in- 
dulged, or  farther  excited  by  provocatives,  and  foUomJ 
up  by  the  use  of  strong  liquors,  must  ultimately  tend  to 
produce  indigestion,  and  abbreviate  life. 

6.  RitUt  after  meali.- — A  variety  of  contradictory  rula 
have  been  given,  regarding  the  conthict  to  be  pursued  at- 
sequent  to  the  different  meah.  The  intenil  betwiitbn^ 
fast  and  dinner,  is  the  proper  period  for  exercise,  anddw 
enjoyment  of  it,  in  a  moderate  degree,  will  strcngtbennl 
invigorate  all  the  powers  of  life.  It  particularly  prooMSH 
the  appetite,  and  increases  the  circulation.  After  soi^ 
a  mcaJ  aa  dinner,  however,  all  violent  labour  or  tvxvm 
ought  to  be  avoided,  until  what  is  called,  '  (he  fever  of  di- 
gestion' is  ever.  With  active  people,  and  ihoic  of  strong 
habits,  the  intromission  of  an  hour  may  be  sufficient;  boi 
with  ilie  u-eak  and  delicate,  no  strung  exertions  ougb  Vt 
take  place  for  a  much  longer  period. 

In  warm  climates,  it  is  not  unusual  to  sleep  after  axmp 
It  is  so  genera]  in  those  countries,  tliat  it  must  be  found  of 
tervice,  but  with  us  it  is  certainly  unnecessary,  and  oi^ 
never  to  be  given  way  to,  unless  where  persons  arc  cWiC 
in  a  weakly  stale,  or  in  advanced  years.  Under  suet  (i(* 
'Cumstances,  a  short  sleep  will  permit  the  digestion  to  pn- 
coed  uninterruptedly,  and  the  nourisbmenl  to  give  itsfl^ 
supply  to  every  part,  before  it  is  again  dissipated  byll» 
action  of  the  body  *. 

CmtJ 


■  Tiirnbull,  in  hit  M«dinl  Worki,  VoL  L  p.  13,  olMnro.  iliM  d 
isfstUs  dinscr,  in  wmn  CDODtriM,  u  only  lo  be  condmmvd,  wluniH 


General  result. — The  subject  of  meals  being  of  oensider* 
>le  impoTtance  to  health  and  longevity,  it  may  not  be  im« 
oper  to  sketch  out  a  plan,  more  likely  than  the  present, 
promote  such  important  objects,  and  the  following  hints 
r  that  purpose,  are  submitted  to  the  reader's  consider!- 
m. 

The  hours  at  which  the  different  meals  ought  to  be  taken, 
list  vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year^  and  the 
mr  of  rising.  On  the  whole,  the  following,  seems  to  me 
rational  mode  of  living,  for  those  who  prefer  health  to 
shion  *. 

In  summer,  rise  about  seven ;  breakfast  about  mne ;  take 
Itttle  fruit,  a  crust  of  bread,  or  a  biscuit  about  one; 
ne  between  four  and  five,  so  as  to  take  some  exercise  in 
e  cool  of  the  evening ;  take  tea  or  coffee,  as  is  found  most 
;reeable  to  the  constitution,  between  eight  and  nine,  and 
any  supper,  strawberries,  or  any  cooling  fruit.  Go  to 
id  about  eleven. 

In  winter,  rise  about  eight ;  breakfast  about  ten ;  tah  a 
ght  repast  f  about  two ;  finish  all  the  business  of  the  day, 
id  take  a  substantial  dinner  between  six  and  seven  ;  take 
a  or  coffee  about  nine  ^  no  supper.  Go  to  bed  between 
even  and  twelve. 

In 


rricd  too  far.  'I'hat  it  may  be  nrcTMary,  when  the  body  is  enfefbled 
d  enervated  by  the  relaxing  influence  of  a  btiniing  atmosphere.  Where 
;  diet  also  is  of  a  vegetable  kind,  it  is  more  difficult  to  have  it  complete- 
assimilated. 

•  Where  there  is  a  large  family,  and  the  children  live  much  with  the 
rents,  the  hours  must  be  altered,  if  residing  in  a  town,  to  suit  their 
urs  of  edufaiion. 

f  Tlie  lurti.hesy  so  common  in  high  life,  are  much  to  be  condemned. 
icy  are,  in  fact,  early  dinners;  aad,  if  justice  is  done  to  the  real  dimie^ 
erwards,  the  stomach  must  be  oppressed.  A  little  light  soup  and  toast- 
bread  is  all  that  should  ha  taken.  To  fast,  from  breakfast  to  a  late 
mcr,  i&  higl»l>  wprupgr. 
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la  spring)  the  hours  ought  gradually  to  tend  to  the  liiiQ^ 
mer  systemj  and  in  autumn^  to  that  of  winter.   . 


Sect-  VII. 

Tii  Quantity  of  Food  that  ou^  to  be  taken  at  tin  d^erat 
Meals  ;  with  some  Observations  on  Abstinence^  Temperomef 
and  Excess* 

An  intelligent  author  has  justly  remarked,  that  good 
health  consists  in  a  just  quantity  of  food,  and  a  just  pn^ 
portion  of  the  meat  to  the  drink*;  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  among  the  higher  orders  of  society,  almost  all  tk 
chronical  diseases,  many  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  aai 
shortness  of  life  in  general,  are  owing  to  repletion.  Id  po- 
lished nations,  indeed,  men  commonly  eat  at  least  doabk 
the  quantity  of  food  necessary,  and  often  four  or  five  tioM 
more  than  they  ought  to  do. 

The  quantity  of  food  to  be  consumed,  must  certainly  <k- 
pend  upon  various  circumstances,  more  Especially  on  the 
exercise  or  the  bbour  undergone ;  in  other  words,  difiexent 
quantities  are  necessary  for  those  who  live,  1.  A  sedentary 
life.     2.  A  life  with  exercise ;  and,  3.  A  life  of  labour. 

1.  Comaro  found,  that  twelve  ounces  of  solid  food,  and 
fourteen  ounces  of  wine,  or  twenty-six  ounces  in  all,  was 
as  much  as  he  could  consume  with  safety  ;  and  when  k 
increased  the  one  to  fourteen  ounces,  and  the  other  to  lix* 
teen,  even  that  moderate  addition  occasioned  severe  illnessf* 

Another 


*  See  Robinson*s  Dissertation  on  the  Food  and  DiKhar^  of  the  Hobib 
Body,  p.  ai. 

f  Sec  Code  of  LoDgeritT,  VoL  IH.  p.  <J3.     On  the  whole,  toooni* 
stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  doctrines  of  Corxaro.     Frvjoo  ranarbvthtf 

'^  God 
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Another  respectable  indiTidusd^  who  tried  experimMtS  with 
diet  in  the  6ith  year  of  his  age,  adopted  the  following  plan^. 
He  took  for 

OoMCf.        OlWWI. 

•«0_- V*         C  Bread  ^nd  batter,      -     -     -     -      4 
*'***^**»    iTcaindUutkm, 8 

If 

r  Breads 3 

K™,       3  Meat, 124 

"°^«       i  Water, 4 

C  Claret,      - 16 

S4i 

^pper.  Water  alone,,    .     .     «     .     -  is 

Oimcct,     -     -     58} 
or  3  lib.  10§  02. 

Bat  he  afterwards  reduced  his  food  to  fifty-three  ounces 
per  day,  at  a  medium,  principally  by  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  water  he  had  been  in  use  of  taking. 

There  is  certainly  no  individual  who  ever  tried  a  course 
^  severe  experiments  on  diet,  with  more  attention^  or  with 
greater  anxiety  to  be  of  service  to  human  nature,  than  Dr 
^Tiliiam  Stark,  whose  premature  death  is  much  to  be  la- 
>&ented,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  person  will  arise, 
tf  equal  intelligence,  and  equal  ardour,  in  the  pursuit  of 
rueful  science,  and  equally  ready  to  risk  hb  life,  for  pur- 
poses of  public  utility. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  vari- 
ous 

tSod  Sd  DOC  create  Lewis  Comaro  to  be  a  role  for  a](  mankind  in  what 
Ifety  were  to  eat  or  drink.  Tbe  learned  Jesuit  Lessius,  who  translated 
ikttxattiK  of  Comaro  from  Italian  into  liattn,  was  so  stronglj  persuaded 
bj  it,  that  he  bound  himself  under  the  same  restrictions.  He,  however, 
Bved  only  to  the  age  of  serentj-nine,  and  that  with  many  disorders  which 
kg  laboored  wider.  To  one  man,  like  Comaro,  who  lived  an  hundred 
with  such  strict  diet,  we  may  oppose  a  great  number  of  others,  who 
lired  much  longer,  without  all  these  scruples.  His  constltutioa  re- 
such  abstineiice,  which  few  others  might  be  able  to  bear.  Father 
|ig|jpo*i  Rnkt  of  Preserving  Health,  p.  62. 

•  8ceIlolaiiioii*»I>istert.p.«3,6S»uidl>blf  n. 
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0B  experiments  he  tried,  arid  the  results  of  them ;  but  i^ 
jippearS)  that  the  utmost  quantity  of  bread  that  he  couM 
eat  in  one  day,  when  he  took  no  other  aliment,  u-as  forty- 
six  ounces,  and  that  the  greatest  quantity  he  could  eat  at 
one  time,  without  uneasiness,  was  twenty  oimces.  For 
some  days  he  eat  only  twenty  ounces  of  bread  per  day,  and 
took  four  pounds  of  water ;  and  though  he  was  hearty,  and 
in  good  spirits,  he  foimd  it  necessary  to  increase  thdf  afiov- 
ance,  not  only  as  he  fell  away^  but  was  often  very  hungry*. 

Dr  Cheyne  has  made  a  calculadon,  of  the  quantity  of 
food  suiBcicnt  to  keep  a  man  of  an  ordinary  stature,  foUov- 
ing  no  laborious  employment,  in  due  plight,  health,  and 
vigour ;  and  he  recommends  eight  ounces  of  flesh  meat^ 
twelve  of  bread,  or  vegetable  food,  and  about  a  pint  of 
wine,  or  other  generous  liquor,  in  the  twenty-fdur  hoois* 
lie  adds,  that  the  valetudinary,  and  those  employed  in  se- 
dentary professions,  or  intellectual  studies,  must  lessen  this 
quantity,  if  they  would  wish  td  preserve  their  health,  and 
the  freedom  of  their  spirits  long  f . 

But,  on  tlic  whole,  for  Sedentary  |)eople,  the  following 
quantities  may  be  recommended.  For  breakfast,  four  ouncel 
of  bread  and  eight  of  tea,  or  some  otiier  liquid  ;  for  dinner^ 
four  ounces  of  bread,  eight  of  meat,  eight  of  water,  and 
twelve  of  wine,  or  some  generous  liquor  ;  and  for  suppcTi 
eight  ounces  of  liquid  food,  making  in  all  tlirce  pounds  four 
ounces. 

2.  Those,  however,  that  take  moderate  exercise,  will  re- 
quire fuller  diet ;  the  amount  of  which  must  greatly  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  exercise  they  take.  Wlicn  moderate  «• 
ercise  is  taken,  an  addition  of  one  third,  or  about  seventeen 

ounces 


•  Tli«  works  of  WilUam  .Suik,  M.  D.  p.  18,  anJ  1)9.     The  public  an 
jnuch  indebted  to  Dt  Carinicli.Kl  ^R»ilU  lor  t!iii  u»;.tul  publicatiuu. 

t  Ewy  OB  Health,  p.  a4. 
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n^es  may  be  allowed ;  but  wben  violdit,  it  may  x^mre 
«  half  additional,  or  twenty*^  ounces.  That,  however, 
ght  to  be  sufficient. 

S.  With  a  life  of  much  personal  labour,  a  great  quantity 
food  is  necessary  to  recruit  the  exhausted  frame,  and  it 
incredible  the  quantities  which  it  is  said  have  been  con^ 
med*  Milo  of  Crotona,  is  said  to  have  devoured  twenty 
lunds  of  solid  food  in  one  day.  The  coalheavers  in  Lon- 
»n  consume  a  great  quantity  both  of  solid  and  liquid  nou- 
liment ;  but  those  who  are  employed  in  common  labour, 
ly  be  satisfied  with  double  the  quantity  allotted  to  the 
ientary,  or,  in  all,  six  pounds  eight  ounces,  and  thence 
seven,  or,  with  great  labour,  even  eight  pounds,  of  solid 
d  of  liquid  food,  one  third  of  which  should  be  solid,  and 
e  other  two  thirds  liquid  nourishment. 
The  only  intention  of  these  observations  is,  to  give  some 
ta  for  reflection.  It  is  in  vain  to  suppose,  that  men,  in 
ese  respects,  will  be  tied  down  to  any  specific  rules,  or  that 
ey  will  take  the  trouble  of  weighing  their  food,  or  measur- 
g  their  drink  ;  but  if  a  certain  quantity  of  each  is  fixed' 
K>n,  as  a  general  average,  the  eye  will  soon  be  able  to  de« 
rmine  about  the  quantity  that  ought  to  be  consumed. 
Considering  the  excess  that  is  so  often  committed,  in  re« 
id  both  to  solid  and  liquid  nourishment,  it  is  a  matter  to 
f  wondered  at,  how  so  many  luxurious  people  have  lived 
long,  and  apparently  in  good  health ;  but  for  that  va- 
>us  reasons  may  be  assigned.  1.  They  commonly  take 
good  deal  of  exercise,  more  especially  on  horseback,  which 
lables  them  to  digest  their  food.  2.  They  have,  in  gene- 
I,  the  advantage  of  abundance  of  good  fruit,  another  great 
lip  to  digestion.  S.  Their  stomachs  are  strengthened, 
;d  their  blood  cooled  by  ices,  which,  in  these  respects, 
ay  be  of  service.  4.  They  have  the  best  of  wines,  and 
lowing  the  importance  of  th^t  article,  they  spare  no  pains 

or 
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culty  iir  the  course  of  his  life,  which  he  attributed  toUi^ 
having  restricted  himself  to  fourteen  ounces  a  izj  of  soU 
food.  A  number  of  old  persons  also>  have  Uved  in  gicit 
indigence,  a  proof  of  the  justness  of  Lord  Bacon*s  obaervft- 
tion,  that  intemperance  of  some  kind  or  other,  descroylillie 
bulk  of  mankind  ;  and  that  life  may  be  sustained  byawy 
scanty  portion  of  nourishment  *. 

Hay,  in  his  Essay  on  Deformity,  contends,  that  heahhii 
more  in  a  person's  own  power  than  is  commonly  imagindi 
and  is  rather  the  reward  of  temperance  than  the  efiectiif 
constitution  f .  ^ 

k 

■  '•1 

*  On  this  subject,  a  person  of  great  eminence  in  tbe  medical  piliM.. 
department,  has  sent  me  the  following  remarks. — *  1  have  wandered  a  gooi 
deal  about  the  world,  and  never  followed  any  prescribed  rule  in  WKf 
thing;  my  health  has  been  tried  in  all  ways ;  and,  by  the  aids  of  tof^ 
ranee  and  hard  work,  I  have  worn  out  two  armies,  in  two  wars,  and  pcf* 
hably  could  wear  out  another  bcfarc  my  period  of  old  age  arrives ;  1  tft 
no  animal  food,  drink  no  wine  or  malt  liquor,  or  spirits  of  any  kind;  t 
wear  no  flannel,  and  neither  regard  wind  nor  n:in,  lieat  nor  cold,  vbve 
business  is  in  the  way/ 

f  If  every  virtue,  in  it9  consequences,  he  adds,  is  its  own  re«'ard,tcflh 
pcrancc  isciuincmly  so,  and  every  one  immediately  feels  its  good  effictfc 
The  maxims  of  temperance,  however  paradoxical  they  may  appear,  ut 
iK^t  the  Ivsft  just :  among  tliCM?  it  may  be  stated,  tliat  the  smallest  li^WOB 
nrc  the  be^'t ;  that  there  never  was  a  good  bowl  of  puncli^  nor  a  good 
bottle  of  champaign,  burgundy,  or  claret;  tliat  the  l>c»t  dinner  is  out 
dinh  :  tlii'.t  our  entertainment  gfow^  wii  ?e  in  prcportion  as  the  number 
of  disht.s  incscase  ;  that  a  l':i->t  u  belter  than  a  lord  mayor's  feast ;  ibitDO 
ronnoisM'iir  ever  understood  gixwl  e;i:iii;j  ;  that  no  ministrr  of  state  or  >!»• 
bassjidur  ever  ''^ave  a  gtiod  entt'rt;:lnr.u'nt ;  no  king  ever  sat  down  to ■ 
goovi  tal)le  :  and  that  the  pcKuit  fart*  lu'ttrr  than  the  prince,  Jtc.  Bfr 
iiv^  iii'pircd  with  «uch  jie'itlnicnts,  what  wonder  !:>  it  if  sometimes  Ibreifc 
out  into  such  ejaciilrition:. — O  tcmpcraacc  I  thou  goddess  most  wortfcy 
to  be  adored  I  thou  patroness  of  he;:!'!*  I  thou  protector  of  beauty!  ihoo 
prolonger  of  hfc  I  thou  insurer  of  plc.Mirc  !  tliou  promoter  of  businas! 
thuu  guardian  oi  ihc  person  I  t!i^"i  prr-jcrver  rf  the  uni!er>t:itid»f 
thou  proDwivT  c.f  every  iutcuvvtiial  jiiiprovemcnr.  and  of  crery  laoiJ 
vinu« ! 
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lelf  an  intelligent  medical  legislator  ^  and  pTOved  that  hd 
possessed  a  profound  acquaintance  witli  the  nature  of  tho 
human  frame.  Uunce  his  disciples,  by  following  his  rules, 
are,  in  general,  remarkable  for  their  healtli  and  strength^ 
knd  the  dignity  of  their  form  *. 

As  the  enforcing  of  abstlneucei  however,  by  lixw,  is  not 
much  calculated  for  the  European  hemisphere,  it  may  be 
proper  to  consider,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable,  oc- 
casionally to  abstain  from  food,  as  a  mean  of  preserving 
health,  when  persons,  living  in  the  usual  state  of  European 
society,  must  often  indulge  more  than  is  necessary.    I  knew 
a.  person  of  great  literary  eminence,  who  lived  only  occa- 
eionaUy  in  Loudon,  and  bore,  witliout  inconvenience,  tlie 
luxuries  of  that  capital,  by  following  one  rule,  that  of  eat- 
ing only  a  poached  egg  on  Sunday  f .    The  celebrated  John 
Hales,  known  by  the  name  of  <  The  ever-memorable,*  was 
a  great  faster,  it  being  his  constant  custom  to  fast  once  a 
week,  from  his  dinner  on  Thursday,  till  Saturday  at  break- 
fast }  that  is,  Thursday  evening,  and  all  Friday  j:.     And 
Cheyne  recommends  once  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  or  a  month 
at  farthest,  either  to  live  low,  or  niaign-y  -x^  the  French  call 
it,  or  to  take  some  domestic  purge.     Witliout,  however^ 
adopting  any  regular  plan  of  fasting,  it  has  been  often  found 
of  service,  when  the  stomach  is  disordered^  or  feels  uneasy 

I  i  from 

I  ■       ■  .        ..  ■  ■ 

•  Pinkerton**  Recollections  of  Parw,  VoL  II.  p.  S5C. 

f  A  person  of  great  experience  has  recommcndeJ,  if  at  any  time  you 
trans«jre«»i  on  one  disy,  to  repair  the  injury  hy  greater  .ibitineiice  on  tho 
bcxt.  Ocr.isional  fa«rinj,  v.lthout  considtrii:.g^  it  as  a  re!J;;ious  duty,  iz  th« 
te»t  antidctc  a^jainsi  too  frequent  feaitinj.  Sec-  the  liir^lld,  by  A.  Nona* 
^narian,  p.  i.*H. 

I  He  died  19lh  May  10'5G,  at  the  age  of  72.  Sec  Wood's  ColL-ot. 
There  arc  sfmic  instancc5  of  fasting,  and  of  great  abslinencj,  ia  A^auA 
Natural  Ilittory  of  iV  llu»a;i  OuJv  a;;d  IvAi;tJ,  p.  1(>T. 


/ 
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or  cost  to  secure  those  of  the  fi^    ^^  "e^it  meal  or  two,  ta- 
of  that  sort  that  agrees  best  wi*'  ^"nence  from  food,  fot » 
well,  they  are  generally  in  t^    ^  of  the  organs,  by  dlmicisli. 
can  have  the  advice  of  *    -'g  *em  rest, 
cians.     6.  They  are  accv   .'gi"ed,  that  abstinence  is  attended 
dency,  or  any  ment?*  .  fo  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
others,  eten  their  r  ,t;ifoodf  and  who  are  not  compelled  b] 
callous ;  they  nev     ^Aat  regimen-     By  abstinence,  we  leave 
private  affairs*      'stomach  a  prey  to  an  acrimonious  humouTi 
the  evil  iMmt  y'/  which,  nature  intended  should  be  employ* 

mitous  ther   "^^jod  *. 

tj)^  ^Mi-  '/'^d,  that  a  fasting  of  twenty-four  hours  is  folloT' 
aft^fw^  '..J  disgust  and  aversion  to  food,  and  a  tendency  to 
ptt^  /  ^^iicY^  owing  to  the  want  of  fresh  chyle,  the  nccesa- 
.  ■'■  .'*'']rhicl^  has  been  already  explained  f.  Persons,  indedi 
J-       '-''*  vbo 


«  father  fcyjoo's  Rules  for  Preserving  Health,  p.  84.      It  is  safer,  ft 

,c  told,  to  exceed  n  little  in  quantity,  tlum  to  come  short,  as  appeanby 

j^e  >^//rt'»/Vr;r  of  I/if/>ea\:fef,  and  thusie  of  Scni:torws.     Indeed,  the  damp 

fii  a  more  I'uli  diet  xv  >con  remedied,  cither  by  exerci«e,  or  gentle  evaca^ 

fion  ;  but  lUe  dtcny  cf  strength,  the  natural  consequence  of  too  .^piiti 

diet,  ij  not  «o  easily  repa:red.     And,  in  general,  in^tiinces  of  abstifitiKf) 

a«  they  »rc  but  few,  to  arc  they  of  such  aft  lived  inactive  and  solitary livtii 

the   ^asic  (.r  rpiiiib  being  but  little,  iheir  supply  need  but  be  ansiKcrabk 

fo  it.      WuMiv/ri^^ht  on  ll.c  Non-n:'.:)ira!.«,  p.  IS-I. 

f   Cadoixan,  in  his  Dir.crtr.tion  en  the  CJcut,  p.  38,  has  the  following 
judicious  ob.«.ervRtii;ni  c<n  ahstint  rce.-^hKlcr'cnro,  he  says-,  occasions  suny 
<ii«:\-iacs  nmong  tho.^e  of  weaker  habitit:   coUc,  jaundice,  iniUy,  stoae,  ftf* 
V. Itli   all  the  livstorical  .'..nd  hypocl.«:idrI;ical  class.      In  vain  have ingviD' 
c„.s  n'.en,  of  ror-il-rf^-  ar:d  »!iKb-,  rr.d:! a  1  labour,  and  swlentarj*  life,  wl* 
?r«r  mere  subject   to  di?e:'>e  in  ••encr;.!,  than  llic  gay  and  t hough; Iw*,  ffr 
t!(...M-..irod  to  obvi;ite  the  evil  by  abitiiunce,  an  excellent  means  of  xeacdf 
in  r.:::ny  c.  «=(  <.  rmd  vihich  fi'w  j-.r.cti: :,  but  true  philosophers,  whoareurt 
tilt'  n>o>i  iiiic-!y  to  wzr.t  It.      I'ut  \ci  even  tiiey  do  not  fmd  it  to  answer, 
p.:ul  ^or  tlif  ria-jiin'!  v.  ;»!<  !i  !  havj  iu^t  -^ivcii,  that  \vc  ciuinot  live  two  diys 
in  ht'.i'.tli  and  '.;>ir::  •  v.  ;;Ii  I'.e  '"•  I'j  !ilo<  d  ;  there  must  be  a  new  daifvsup* 
I  iy  of  :;ii-.t   eth:  riiil   y  art  «.ri  ^r  iooil,  called  up  to  the  brain,  to  <iirj»»»rl 
its  ov.-n,  a.-,   v.; il  ai  riiv  Iaihiut  wf  the  v.-iuile  body.      He  add*,  in  anolhw 
"T'lacc,  p.  iV\  l"rt--tl:.j;  ir  abi>i;si'.:;.c,  ilitjei'orc,  tan  ac-^vr  be*  wUitary,  bm 
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who  have  long  lived  a  regular  life^  may  use  more  freedohi 
with  themselves  in  this  respecti  than  those  who  have  lived 
in  a  freer  manner ;  and  tlicir  blood  being  in  a  better  con-* 
dition^  fresh  supplies  of  new  and  wholesome  matter  are 
the  less  necessary  ^  whereas,  when  the  blood  has  a  tenden** 
cy  to  putrescency^  if  It  is  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  that 
state,  it  must  be  apt  to  produce  putrid  disorders  *» 

S.  A  temperate  dvet,  howeveTi  has  been  attended  with 
the  best  effects*  A  tegular  attention  to  this  virtue  is  did 
only  infallible  ilo^tivm  for  the  prevention  of  disease*  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  for  those,  who  are  under  tlie  ncces^ 
tity  of  having  their  minds  always  on  the  watch,  to  be  ex- 
tremely temperate  ;  hence  the  gallant  defender  of  Gibral- 
tar (Elliot,  Lord  Heath  field),  lived  for  eight  days,  dunng 
the  tnege^  taking  only  four  ounces  of  rice  per  day,  7ts  ^olid 
fbbd  f .  The  celebrated  Doctor  Franklin,  when  a  journey- 
man printer,  lived  for  a  fortnight  on  bread  and  water,  at 
|he-  rate  of  {en  pounds  of  bread  per  week,  and  he  found 
himself  stout  and  hearty  witli  this  diet  %.  A  respectable 
nu^istratc  informs  me,  in  a  private  communication,  that 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  was  free  from  every  bodily  com- 
plaint, and  had  never  paid  five  shillings  a-year  to  the  fa- 

I  i  2  culty 

*  Sec  WlIKcI/»  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  300;  and  Nishet  oo 

I)ict,p.  75.      I  understand  that  the  subject  of  abstinence  is  very  ably  Jit- 

nuflcd,  in  a  ivork  entitled,  A^olo^ie  dt  Jtune^  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1  vol. 

Svo,  and  which  a  respectable  physician  has  some  intention  of  publlbhing 

to  Iin^lith.     Hippocrates,  however,  was  Far  from  opproving  of  great  ab- 

$uacncc.     He  saysi,  that  wc  commit  a  greater  error  in  too  ri<;;orous  a  diet, 

>/ia/i   in  cxcccdinif  something  more  than  we  ought ;  and  tliat  a  strait  diet 

/j»  more  danj^eroun  than  parsing  a  little  the  boutidi  of  what  is  necessary.— 

gf»ff    his   work  on  Ancient  Metlicinc,  sect.  1,  n.  5,  on  the  bad  cflect9  of  a 

fQfi3tsTiX.  lowdltt. — See  also,  Shaw's  Juice  of  the  Cr.ipc,  p.  45,  ou  thje.b^ 

^ffi^ts   of  abstinence. 

-      y\clair  3  Medical  Cautions,  2  edit.  p.  145. 

f      rrJ^*^   U'ork*  of  William  Stark,  M.  D.  p.  92. 


It  is  a  proper  syf.trr:^,  in  winter,  to  use-  more.  Tricat:iBl> 
less  drink  ;  in   summer,  less  meat   and  more  liquids:  ii^ 
summer,  meats  oftencr  boiled ;  in  winter,  roasted )  in  sum* 
mcr,  meats  cold  ;  in  winter,  hot.  '' 

6.  hifancy. — Some  cbscn'ations  on  the  diet  of  mfantf' 
liave  been  already  frivcn  *: ;  and  the  subject  is,  in  genera^- 
sumciently  understood,  for  nature  points  out,  and  custom 
sanctions,  that  milk  of  some  sort  or  other  is  the  most  suit^ 
kbie  aliment  for  this  stage  of  life.  Any  species  of  bread; 
ffivcn  to  infants,  ought  to  be  unfermcnted ;  perhaips  l»i« 
cuit  powder  is  the  best. 

4'.  Childhood, — Even  r.fter  an  infant  is  weaned,  aniiDJl' 
iood  siiould  be  avoided,  or  at  least  given  very  sparingly  ;■ 
vcp:ctable  food  and  milk  being  the  best  diet  for  the  first  fce 
or  six  years.  The  consequences  of  a  different  system  a» 
oficn  extrcnieiy  fatal ;  and  the  greater  frequency  of  co»»" 
vulsions,  in  En^^land  than  in  Scotland,  is  attributed  to  tl» 
ricr.e  luxurious  manner  in  which  children  are  brought  up 
in  ]'!n;^i?.nd,  gcttinr,  r.t  an  cnrly  ;'.gc,  great  quantities  of 
butter,  mcr.t,  fornicr.trd  liquors,  &c.  and  ofrc;i  witiicuta 
tr.J]c^'?nt  qr.rj  Lty  rf  -n'rc  air  or  exercise.  This  cpprtssci 
t- •:::■  li'i'.i'cr  rr;."::!^,  brir.'.s  on  a  too  carlv  maturity,  which 
t  .i:.^  ilicir  rrr.wtii,  tsA  rnu^-t  occasion  these  nervous  and 
<  :i'cr  c1:?:.;\Il1s,  \\\\\\  v.liicli  tl\cy  are  alllictcd,  to  a  much 
;.  ..  .-.tor  (I.^i^ior  \\\7\\  tiic  tSccts,   who  »ro  brought  up  with 

.'.  i\::lh, — TiiO  ('.ft  (."^^  \K^\\^\\l  poopic  sliould  ch:cflycon- 
.^"  I  Di  d'.li.er.t^.,   \\\  Kj\C\.lx  lo  i.;;:i'*L.-t,?  liiC  pr/^.CbS  of  llit''^ 

crowth. 

•  .'m.  I'.rr  Kt.  •'.  J.  li  :  't  i*  v  1-..  p'r-jc:-  to  i-ii'i,  rhnt  wonicn'i 
:  "■'  ■•  <"  -T  .':t  f::r»».  a  !  m  .■  .  i  :i.--'  •:  m  :,  .•;  (\  n  U'-^  pp-'portic*o  O4 
iK  '  i:!;  I.  I' or  f  iir\v.- r...t;tr,  :  ;.ivi'  :•■•..«;..'•.- wrl!  ndAjitttl  ftiT  a  TCT^ 
-  f  •.!•;■  fl. J  il  :    !/i:l   ."P..-  :v« ':•!     :*     ..l    •       '^     '   .'i>  1  i.i'H'i  »iuT'-.'«*<'«,  .''»^'« 

•  !  •■  :'i(Ttii  c '(!,  will  »*c>t,  in  j  toi;:!.  t!  rive  i>n  l'rf:i'>'.  milk,  cij;ht  or  mbC 
••  •  :;tli?  cj.d.      Sec  an  L.:*)   *'.  uv  it  pri  lor.g  i.i.t*.  p.  i.i. 
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^eolj  cliickens,  rabbits,  and  fish,  are  well  calculated  for  old 
age,  and  these  certainly  produce  a  spiEcient  variety. 

The  breakfast  ought  to  be  moderate,  and  the  dinner  not 
too  early,  to  prevent  too  great  an  appetite  for  supper.  A 
light  supper  is  of  use,  to  prevent  too  great  an  appetite  for 
breakfast.  The  stomachs  of  old  people  should  never  be 
overloaded.  The  meals,  however,  should  be  so  arranged, 
that  the  appetite  should  not  be  fasted  away,  as  the  po^er 
of  digestion  goes  with  it. 

During  mealsy  weak  malt  liquor  is  well  suited  for  old 
people,  and  a  few  glasses  of  rich  wine  after  dinner  ^. 

Roots  ought^  in  general,  to  be  avoided,  potatoes  excepted. 
.  Turnips  are  innocent,  but  watery  ;  parsnips  are  nourishing. 
But  not  generally  acceptable ;  and  carrots  are  very  uu^t 
Ibr  weak  stomachs,  cabbage  of  all  kinds  breed  wind ;  aspa- 
ragus and  artichokes,  however,  are  excellent  for  old  people, 
more  especially  if  liable  to  gravelly  complaints* 

Salad  should  be  shunned,  though  some  recommend  the 
.  fabbage  lettuce,  as  haying  a  tendency  to  promote  sleep. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  eat  no  butter  or 
cheese,  but  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  moderation  ^  fine 
Cheshire  or  Parmesan,  are  the  best  kinds  of  cheese. 

Fruits,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  are  innocent,  the  pine 
apple  excepted,  which  is  extremely  dangerous  td  old  people. 
Cucumbers  also  ought  to  be  avoided 

AH  mixtures  of  food,  or  variety  of  dishes,  ought  to  be 
shunned  by  persons  advanced  in  years,  who  ought  also  to 

be 


*  The  art  of  preserving  lonp  health  and  life  must  consist,  in  using  no 
^cater  stimulus,  whether  of  the  quantity  or  kind  of  our  food  and  drink, 
or  of  cxtcmnl  circumstances,  such  as  heat  and  exercise,  and  wakcfuluese, 
than  is  sufiicicnt  to  preserve  us  iu  vigour ;  and  gradually,  as  we  grow  old, 
to  increase  the  stimulus  of  our  aliment,  as  the  inirritability  of  our  system 
^creases.— Darwia's  Zoonomia,  VoL  I.  p.  IGS. 
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be  upon  their  guard,  against  those  articks  to  which  they 
have  not  been  accustomed  *• 


^^  CONCLUSION. 

RADCLIFFB 

General  Rules.  '  ' 

We  shall  conclude  with  some  general  rules,  necessary  W* 
l)e  attended  to,  regarding  the  consumption  of  solid  food. 

1.  Wc  should  not  eat  immediately  after  exercise,  nor 
when  we  are  hot,  but  forbear  till  the  spirits  are  settled  f| 
-and  the  body  is  cool.     Neither  sliould  we  come  to  meat 
burdened  with  care  or  business  ;  for,  owing  to  the  sympa- 
thy between  the  brain  and  the  stomach,  a  disturbed  mind 
will  impede  the  functions  of  the  stomach.     It  is  for  tluft 
rea^n^  that  we  ought  not  to  eat  alone,  in  a  churlish  me^-*' 
lancholy  manner,  but  cheerfully  with  our  friends.  .  Mirds- 
and  good  company  help  a  dull  stomachy  create  an  appetite^ 
and  forward  digestion.     Lively  music  also,  is  a  pleanng^ 
and  useful  addition  to  a  feast. 

2.  It  is  a  proper  rule,  never  to  eat  a  second  time>  tiUdi^^ 
stomach  has  completely  emptied  itself  of  its  former  con- 
tents, and  it  should  be  at  such  a  distance  from  bed^^ime^ 
that  digestiorv  should  be  nearly  finished  before  %«  sieq)'^ 
for  the  preparation  of  our  food  by  the  stomach,  and*  th^ 
application  of  it  to  nourish  the  body,  are  actions  of  a  dif^^ 
fcrent  nature.     The  most  reasonable  times  for  eating  are* 

in 


*  $ec  the  siil>jcct  more  fi.lly  discussed,  in  the  Old  Man^s  Guide  to 
"Henlth  and  Long  l.ifc,  by  J.  liiil,  M.  D. ;  also  the  Norse's  Guide,  to  whicb 
is  added,  ^n  Essay  on  Preserving  Health,  and  Prolonging  l.ile,  liyiia  e«i^ 
Ment  physician,  Cap.  III.  p.  87. 

f  ficp  Mainwaring  on  the  Preservation  of  Health,  ps6-L 
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In  'general,  about  an  honr  br  two  after  rising,  and  two  of 
three  hours  before  going  to  bed  *.  The  proper  interval 
between  one  meal  and  another,  in  the  day  time,  must  de- 
pend on  the  strength  of  the  stomach,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  taken,  varying  from  four  to  six  hours. 

S.  Exercise  should  not  follow  immediately  after  a  meal. 
Nothing  should  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  organ 
whilst  engaged  in  that  process.  This  rule  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  delicate  and  the  nervous.  The  brute 
creation  pay  particular  attention  to  this  rule,  by  lying  down, 
mnd  enjoying  a  state  of  rest,  the  moment  their  stomachs 
are  filled. 

4.  "We  should  take  care  also  to  chew  our  meat  well ; 
nature  having  provided  teeth  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
The  saliva  with  which  we  thus  mix  it,  furnishes  some  help 
to  digestion.  Besides,  in  breaking  it  down  with  the  teeth, 
less  labour  is  imposed  on  the  stomach.  To  eat  greedily, 
therefore,  and  swallow  our  meat  hastily,  is  ii6t  only  in- 
decent, but  highly  injurious  to  tHe  health.  Food  thrown 
too  hastily  into  the  stomach,  distends  its  coats  too  sudden- 
ly, and  consequently  weakens  them.  By  a  hasty  and  im- 
perfect mastication,  the  food  does  not  receive  that  prepara- 
tion which  it  ought  to  have,  previous  to  its  reception  into 
the  stomach. 

The  ancients  accounted  mastication  to  be  so  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  tlie  preservation  of  health,  and  protrac- 
tion 


*  See  Burton  on  the  Non-naturals,  p.  230.  Wainwright*s  McclianicAl 
.\f  count  of  the  Non-naturals,  p.  208.  recommends  three  hours  after  rising, 
and  four  or  five  before  going  to  bed,  founding  this  doctrine  on  scver<ll 
aphorisms  of  Sanctorius,  particularly  Sect.  1.  No.  57.  Sect.  4.  No.  t20.  2S. 
and  3.5.  But  this  would  certainly  be  going  too  far.  it  is  to  be  observed, 
Jit  the  same  time,  that  the  custom  amonj;  people  of  fasluon,  of  dining  at 
a  late  hmir,  U,  on  the  whole,  rather  salutary,  and  preservet  many  peopte 
m  t^od  hcaith,  y:ho  vc  by  i\9  mcjws  rcsyirkabl?  fcr  their  tcaj;jcr:.nc«* 
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therefore,  almost  universally,  preferred  simplicity  of  diet/ 
as  satiety  is  sooner  produced  by  one,  than  by  many  sub^ 
stances  *. 

7.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  different  rules  that  arc 
given,  regarding  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  taken  at  xneaU 
One  author  very  gravely  recommends,  never  to  fill  the  sto- 
mach, so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  unbutton  or  unlace Y% 
which  is  surely  gixing  ample  latitude  to  both  sexes.  Some 
contend  that  we  ought  to  eat  as  much  as  we  can,  but  thii 
rule  cannot  be  recommended.  The  stretching  any  powet 
to  its  utmost  extent  weakens  it.  If  the  stomach  is  every 
day  obliged  to  do  as  much  as  it  can,  it  will  every  day  be 
able  to  do  less.  A  wise  traveller  will  never  force  his  horse^ 
to  perform  as  mucli  as  he  can,  in  one  day,  upon  a  long 
journey  %.  • 

Others  contend,  that  we  should  leave  the  table  withont 
having  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  stomach.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  food,  which  is  not  felt  in  the  stomach,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  does  not  cccasii)n  some  fulnces,  (not  ariting 
at  the  same  time  from  its  weiglit,  or  from  iUiulencc),  i$ 
tardily  concocted.  The  stomiuli,  indeed,  goes  through 
tlie  process  of  digestion  bc5t  \v!ien  it  is  sul":cicntly  full. 

Mrjiy 


•  A  var'cty  of  dishes,  it  i^  saiJ,  i.i  a  stiitaiil^.*  c:.tcr:aiiin*.cnt  for  ^n^ 
dcur  and  gluttony  ;  but  t!n'u;^l»  u  jjooJ  i:oi::.uIi  ni.-.y  Ji«jt-%t  litli,  lli'Ji* 
f<.wl,  wine,  and  beer,  at  i:iic  iiM.i-t,  y*-:  i:u:hin;;  c  m  Ik- mure  prcjuJi- 
cidil  to  tlic  healili,  lliiin  our  indul;.'in;^  obrst  Iwh  in  u  discordant  var-.i?:*  "^ 
aliments  at  the  6:unc  meal ;  .uid  ii  wm  :iild^  vvl.icii  i .  no  frei! jcntiv  Jt  »»■  -i 
fruitt»,  cri-;an,  ;.nd  »;d.icS,  u-  \\w  .irtielcb  iiiiUtic:. <.«.!,  il\c  Ntw^-^  \vi'.  '<x 
di-tended  by  the  llatiilcui  ini\tiii\-,  ..:u\  the  c!i;;«.  iti«.>u  pt.: verted. 

f  'flic  I'amily  Companion  of  HL:dt!i,  p.  *J:\ 

\  Vather  Kyjiu/s  i\i:Ii--  lor  l*ii  i:\Ing  Mfk!:;-,   p.  *•■.:. 
Ni'^tiinjj  e.ui  be  n-i-:*.  .il'^uid  tluj^:  \.\.r  ^u-t..:,i  vi.  ;  j  c    i;-.r  jk'P'OP.-*  to  Ml 
ar.ii  il.ink;  under  ti.i-  i  retixl  «>:   kI..*!.... ,  .;.U  .1,.  ::*  ;     '.  !•  ^.i>.■  :o:«.iiijA 
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^  Many  physiciatls  go  do  far  ad  to  day,  that  w6  should  leard 

ra  eating,  before  the  stoiAach  is  cli^yed,  with  a  relish  for 
more  meat ;  and  even  to  rise  from  the  table  with  some  ap-^ 
petite*  But  a?  many  people  sit  down  to  table  without  hav- 
ing what  can  be  called  an  appetite,  it  is  impossible  to  rise 
vith  onei 

•  On  the  whole,  the  following  rules  seem  to  be  the  most 
mtional,  regarding  this  important  particular  :  1;  We  ought 
ilvays  to  desist  from  eating  before  the  sense  of  fulness  be- 
QOBieft  oppressive.  If  the  stomach  be  too  full,  digestion 
il  fiy^tonly  stopped j  but  a  kind  of  palsy  of  the  stomach  is 
produced  *,  2.  The  most  healthful  quantity  of  food  is 
mth  as(,  after  eatings  will  not  hinder  the  body  from  per- 
IfMrming  the  same  labour  or  exercise,  and  with  the  same 
ictiyity  as  it  did  before  it  was  eaten.  The  body  should 
Mei  rather  ballasted  than  overloaded,  and  the  mind  as  fit 
for  labour  or  study  soon  after,  as  much  as  previous  to  the 
neaL  Indeed,  if  any  one  is  drowsy  or  dull  after  a  mealy 
il^i&  a  sure  sign  that  he  has  eaten  too  miich.  9.  If,  after 
a  meal,  a  person  can  not  only  write,  walk,  or  do  his  ne- 
cessary business,  with  ease  and  pleasure ;  but  if,  after  sup-^ 
per,  he  sleeps  his  usual  time  undisturbed,  if  he  finds  his 
rest  not  shortened  by  what  he  has  eaten  or  drank,  and  rises 
ucxt  morning  without  a  head-ach,  or  a  bad  ta^te  in  \i\% 
tnouth,  and  at  his  common  rising  hour,  it  is  an  indubitable 
proof,  that  he  lived  the  foregoing  day,  conformably  to  the 
rules  of  temperance; 

8.  Custom  is  another  point  to  be  considered  in  the  choice 
bf  food.  What  we  have  been  longest  used  to,  generally 
agrees  best  with  us  f .     Change  of  diet  is  apt  to  cause  somd 

K  k  alteration ; 


♦  Adair*»  Medical  Cautions,  p.  235. 

f  We  are  muck  govcroed  by  habit,  ia  reg;ard  to  die  foods  we  wish  to 

^  tike; 
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alteration*;  therefore,  when  a  new  diet  offers  itself,  as  u]ioa 
change  of  places  and  countries,  we  should  at  first  be  spar- 
ing ;  upon  further  use  we  may  be  bolder.  Nay,  even  with 
thovse  to  whom  a  change  of  diet  becomes  necessary,  it 
should  be  brought  about  by  degrees. 

9.  There  arc  a  number  of  miscellaneous  rules  regaidint 
solid  food,  which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  par- 
ticular head,  among  which  the  following  merit  particuhr 
attention.  1.  The  nourishment  we  take,  should  be  merely 
sufHcient  to  supply  the  waste  of  system.  The  amovntf 
therefore,  must  depend  upon  circumstances..  Lean  aiob 
for  instance,  (cateris  paribus)^  wear  faster  than  fat  nMW 
their  blood  being  generally  more  acrid,  and  agitated  wkh  t 
greater  degree  of  velocity.  They  requii'e,  therefore,  larger 
repairs*.  The  young  and  growing  also,  must  have  abu^ 
daiit  supplies.  2.  If  we  could  provide  against  crudities,  we 
should  rarely  fall  sick.  3.  As  most  diseases  derive  their 
original  from  repletion,  to  eat  moderately,  is  the  way » 

escape 


take  ;  for  instance,  beer  ti.ken  to  breakfast  wiM  disturb  the  cligettioo  «f 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  tea  ;  and  tea  taken  at  dinner,  w3l 
disasrrce  with  thme  who  have  been  accustomed  ^o  beer.  l)arwin*»  '£ja> 
iiomia,   Vol.  I.  p.  454. 

•  The  following  judicious  observaiiont  merit  attention.      Tliere  Vt 
some  wlio,  utter   living   Ircciy,  and  indulging;  ilu-nuclvef  in  wioetaad 
high  eating,  feeling  bad  effects  fri»m  such  a  cours<%  and  seeing  to  othef* 
ilie  l)ad  efl'ccts  of  intemperance,  commence  a  dilTorent   cour»e  of  liTOlft 
observe  precipe  rules,  live  mt»slly   upon  a  vegetable  diet,  and  iucodIt 
water  t«)r  their  drink:    nature  doc3  not,  in  geiural,  admit  of  such  ftuddcD 
changes.      Trom  the  spare  diet  '.hey  have  adopted,  the  |H>wcr»  of  digettkn 
beco^ie  enfeebled,  a  collectiou  of  Crudities,  or  an  accumulation  of  pLdf||V 
in   the  ftomach  and   intestine*,  nccc-siirily   t.ikes  place        They  InYonie 
meagre,  s;ill<<w,  and  relaie<l,   and  the  only  chance  tiiev  have  of  a  restora- 
tion of  heahli,  i.-t  to  return  to  a  more  gencrou»  diet,  to  mako  uv.*  of  a  pro- 
per admixtur-.-  of  animal  and    vc;^ct;.bk-  food,  .tin!  to  drink  more  viviSying 
liquor*!*     >^ee  Some  Thoughu  on  tlic  Relaxation  of  Human  B^i^Iitf**  jv  lb. 

*  Barrj-  on  l)ij;t*!ica,  p.  1 1!. 


feicape  them.  4-.  TtTie  more  we  feed  foul  bodies,  the  more 
damage  we  do  them.  5.  If  we  eat  too  much  at  one  meal. 
We  should  abstain  from  the  next,  to  get  the  body  again  in 
order :  but  not  the  reverse.  6.  Hence,  when  by  any  accident, 
tts  in  travelling,  a  person  has  lost  his  dinner,  he  ought  not  to 
leat  a  voracious  supper  to  make  up  for  it,  otherwise  he  will 
apeiid  a  restless  night,  and  not  a  comfortable  one,  as  woulrf 
ptobably  have  been  the  case,  had  he  taken  a  slighter  sup- 
per, or  both  dined  and  supped  moderately.  7.  It  is  a  vul- 
gar error  to  imagine,  that  the  more  a  mart  eats,  the  stronger 
he  18  ;  for  whoever  eats  more  tlian  nature  requires,  receives 
less  nourishment,  and  thereby  impairs  his  strength.  What 
heJiaveSy  often  does  him  the  most  good.  8.  People,  in  ge- 
iieral,  especially  those  who  do  not  labour,  eat  much  more 
than  nature  requires.  A  little  abstinence  of  self-denial, 
may  often  be  of  use,  either  to  prevent  or  cure  disease. 
None  but  hard-working  people,  or  those  who  are  in  the 
Tcry  prime  of  life,  or  growing  fast,  or  travelling  about, 
Aould  eat  more  than  one  substantial  meal  each  day.  9.  Foods 
generating  much  air,  or  what  are  czWed  jftatt/ientj  should  be 
avoided  by  weak  stomachs.  10.  Adults  are  better  nourish- 
ed on  the  alkalescent,  the  young  and  growing,  on  gelati- 
nous, foods.  1 1.  It  is  a  good  rule,  when  you  recover  your 
pristine  state  of  health,  gradually  to  return  to  that  regimen 
by  which  you  formerly  enjoyed  it.  12.  Hippocrates  justly 
observes*,  that  we  ought  to  prefer  that  food  and  drink, 
which  is  most  agreeable,  though  of  a  less  wholesome  qua- 
lity, to  what  would  seem  better,  but  is  more  displeasing  to 
us*  13.  It  is  unwholesome  eating  custards,  tarts,  pies,  al- 
monds, walnuts,  nuts,  cream,  &c.  directly  after  dinner,  upon 
a  full  stomachy  for  the  stomach  having  already  received  suf- 

K  k  2  ficient 
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ficient  food  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  probaUy 
as  much  as  it  can  well  digest,  tiie  additional  quantit  ji  over- 
loads the  stomach,  creates  fever,  and  becomes  prejudicial  to 
the  constitution. 

10.  Some  general  obserrations,  regarding  the  diet  of  die 
rich,  and  of  the  pocr,  may  not  be  unacceptable  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  ch.ipter,  though,  for  more  minute  details^ 
the  prccetiiug  pages  of  this>  and  die  preceding  chapter  mtts:^ 
be  referred  to*. 

In  regard  to  solid  food,  the  rich  ought  to  live  upon  ar- 
ticles, either  by  nature  easily  digestible,  as  game,  poultry^, 
the  lightest  sorts  of  tish,  &c.  or  upon  meat  long  kept,  and 
thus  rendered  diges:ible  by  ?st.     They  should  never  take 
anv  salted  meat,  or  salted  tish,  except  done  in  the  slightest 
manner.    Their  diet  ought  to  consist  of  articles  that  af- 
ford modciate,  but  wholesome  nourishment,  that  fill  tk 
stomach,  without  overloading  it,  and,  above  all,  that  are  easi- 
ly digested.    With  animal  food,  therefore,  a  consideraUe 
quantity  of  bread,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  ought  tt 
be  token.    The  following  proportions  of  tlie  different  loitt 
of  solid  food,  may,  in  general,  be  most  advisable,  namdf, 
one  tliird  of  animal  food ;  one  tlurd  potatoes  and  other  w- 
getables ;  and  one  third  bread. 

The  laborious  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  to  live  n 
articles  wholesome,  but  coarse,  and  not  easily  digested. 
'^fl^ga  the  stomach  is  empty,  they  cannot  work,  hence  tie 
finest  te«4  is  die  bat  for  them,  (being  the  most  indigp«p 
tiUe)f  Aou^  W  f^  *^?  ^*^^*  *"•*  chUdren.  Cheese, 
lalted  mea^  ^nA  salted  fish,  tripe,  cabbages,  &c.  are  exceU 

lent. 


*•"  gajt.  Jy  of  vegvublet,  would  mK 
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ien\     Waxy,  are  preferable  to  mealy  potatoes  for  them, 
but  dried  potatoes  better  than  either.    The  pulse  tribe,  as 
beatas  and  peas,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  are  excellent. 
Nuts,  in  moderation  ;  but  other  fruits  ought  to  be  avoided, 
bring  teo  digestible  for  their  strong  stomachs,  and  rarely 
ripe  when  within  their  reach.    Where  fine  bread  cannot 
b^had,  either  biscuit,  or  boiled  grains,  as  pot-barley,  or 
lioe,  ought  to  be  procured  for  them.     Roasted,  or  baked 
meat,  is  more  nourishing  tlian  boiled,  and  fat  meat  better 
for  them  than  lean.    There  could  not  be  better  food  for 
lliBiiib'th^n  fat  meat,  baked  or  roasted,  with  potatoes  done 
under  it^ -if  it  did  not  excite  so  much  thirst.     It  is  particu- 
h^  to  be  observed,  that  when  the  laborious  poor  eat  ani- 
mal'Ibod,  it  should  be  either  dried  or  salted,  or  in  as  fresh  a 
fMe  ASypossibUy  so  as  to  be  tlie  more  indigestible  *. 
•  'Wbether  the  food  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  liquid  or  solid, 
101  a^'point  that  has  been  much  controverted.     Broths  and 
iolips,  being  rather  drank  than  eaten,  defraud  the  stomach 
off  tbat  salivary  juice,  which  a  competent  mastication  car* 
iic»:down  with  it,,  and  of  which  it  is  so  fond  \  and  solid 
meats  also,  give  more  exercise  to  the  stomach,  by  which  it 
is .  itrengthened.     The  nature  of  the  aliment,  it  is  said, 
ought   certainly  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  cf  the 
stomach.     Hence,  those  who  use  a  great  deal  of  labour 
(tf  exercise,  and  whose  stomachs  are  more  strong  and  elastic, 
ought  to  have  stronger  food,  their  nourishment  being  more 
quickly  dissipated,  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  stomach  f . 
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*  These  observations  arc  principally  applicable  to  the  poor  in  Hnglan<L 
far  Seethm^,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  laborious  classes  of  the  com* 
nuoity,  hardly  ever  taste  animal  food,  but  live  on  porriJ^^c,  bread,  beer, 
uid'water-kail,  as  it  is  called. 

f  Burton  on  the  Noii-iuitunJi»  p.  211, 
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eS  DIGESTION  AND  THE  tFFECTS  THEREOF. 

VHEM  one  con'iii'.crt  the  immense  <|uantity  of  liqiiiil  and 
solid  food,  consumed  by  an  individual  in  the  space  cf  u 
gle  year,  ami  siill  more  so,  during  llic  course  of  a  Icng 
if  it  is  natural  to  in<]uiTC,  what  purposes  can  such  a  v.i- 
ty  of  articles  ans\vcr,  and  what  ultimately  becomes  of 
m  ?  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  produce  of  several 
tt  of  land,  tlie  weight  of  a  number  of  large  oxen,  and 
'Contents  of  many-tuns  of  liquor,  are  consumed  by  onv 
nidiul ;  whilst  he  continues  nearly  the  same,  whether 
drinks  the  pure  stream,  or  the  beverage  the  most  skil- 
f  compounded  ;  whether  lie  feeds  on  a  varietr  of  articles 
■heed  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  or  coit- 
«  tiimfflf  to  one  particular  substance  ;  and,  whether  his 
i  is  prepared,  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  manner,  or  by 
Bott  refined  and  artiricial  modes  that  luxury  ha^.  liithe:- 
I^All  l'icsc  ciiCMlltfiJtices  depend  upon  llie  pro- 
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f  C6.S  calk' J  (ffgfsii.n ;  the  nature  and  cfiocts  of  whichy  vc 
shall  now  endeavour  briefly  to  explain. 

In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  the  better  understood, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  substance  of  the  body  is  not 
permanent,  but  is  perpetually  wasting,  and  perpetually  re- 
cruited. It  appears,  from  the  most  conclusive  experiments, 
that  every  particle  of  the  firmest  bone  is  successively  ab- 
sorbed and  deposited  again  ;  and  that  the  solids  of  the  bodj, 
wliatever  their  form  or  texture  may  be,  are  incessantly  re- 
newed. The  whole  body  is,  in  fact,  a  perpetual  secretioBi 
and  the  muscles  and  their  tendons,  all  the  finer,  and  all  the 
more  flexible  parts  of  the  body,  nay,  the  very  bones  and 
their  ligaments,  are  perpetually  renovateil,  and  are  as  mnch 
to  be  accounted  secretions,  as  the  saliva  that  flows  fromte 
mouth,  or  the  moisture  that  bedews  the  surface.  The  heaUl 
of  all  the  parts,  and  their  souiidness  of  structure,  depends 
on  this  perpetual  absorption,  and  perpetual  renovation,  for 
it  is  by  means  of  these  opcraiion>,  constantly  repeated,  that 
Lll  the  parts  and  orgr^ns  of  the  body  are  preserved  in  i 
i,:ate  fit  to  c:;ecute  the  varivjui  oilicc:)  for  which  thev  were 
dcs::ncu. 

I.i  cxplaiiiirg  the  subject  of  digestion,  the  following  plan 
will  be  pursued.  To  con3;djr,  1.  How  the  food,  when 
thrown  into  the  stomach,  i»  prepared  in  that  or^nn  for  the 
ncurishmort  ci'  the  bodv.  *i.  In  what  mar.i:cr  the  blood 
is  foTi^icd  from  tl.o  focd  tiuii  pr?paioii.  :>.  Vv' hat  is  the 
nature  c:  a.»>-in.ilation  or  nouri.^h inert,  in  <*)  t.ir  <is  that  ir.- 
i."n-.:t<»  sui)|^ct  his  !i:tlKTt'>  bi'cn  c\flai:K'd.  4.  Ii:  what 
n";»r.nt.i  that  part  ut  i!:e  liKul  i%  d:>pf  snI  i  f,  that  is  !ior  re- 
quired foi  rise  r.ourir.hn-.ciit  t  r  the  body  ;  ,\\\k\,  la^tI^^  Whit 
arc  the  host  nuup.b  of  pr<»mi.tiii;;  di^^esf.on,  vjv  n  ihw-re  i* 
jr.v  il/lick'H'v  or  error  i:^  r«*^.^rd  :o  i!:at  :.*  -Hirtuiit  futution. 

t 
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Sect.  I. 

Ofth^  Operations  of  t  fie  Siomach  in  preparing  Nourishment  fir 

the  Bodtf. 

The  stomach  is  a  capacious  bag  or  paunch,  into  which 
|he  liquid  and  solid  aliment  is  receivedi  for  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  a  state  capable  of  affording  nourishr 
;nent  to  the  human  frame.  The  stomach  is  not  only  a  large, 
hvX  a  muscular  bag,  and  capable  of  greatly  contracting  it§ 
dimensions ;  it  is  also  very  sensible,  and  easily  affected  by 
any  thing  that  acts  upon  its  nerves,  whether  agreeably  or 
otherwise.  Of  such  essential  importance  is  the  stomach, 
jthat  no  animal  can  live  without  one  \  and  various  animals, 
as  the  Jiydatid,  the  oyster,  the  polypus,  &c.  owe  to  the  sto- 
mach, every  muscular  motion,  and  to  it  also,  every  living 
j^wcr,  suited  to  tlieir  mode  of  existence,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  their  kind  ;  life  itself  being  preserved  in  the  sto- 
mach, independently  of  almost  every  other  organ.  In  the 
human  bcinn;,  the  stomach,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
frame,  is  found  to  be  tlic  centre  of  every  impression,  affect- 
ing either  the  body  or  the  mind ;  it  is  the  receptacle  of 
food,  of  poison,  and  of  medicine,  the  effects  of  which,  on 
that  important  organ,  are  propagated  to  every  other  part ; 
it  is  the  organ,  the  most  subject  to  disorder,  but  fortunate- 
ly the  most  accessible  to  remedy  ;  it  regulates  the  motions 
xnd  sensations  of  the  whole  system,  and.  Hie  thefiiher  of  a 
familjy  as  Lord  Bacon  energetically  calls  it,  it  keeps  all  the 
parts  in  proper  balance,  and  in  due  order  j  it  seems  to  be 
ihe  centre  of  power  and  motion,  from  which  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, whatever  it  be,  is  determined  into  the  different  parts, 

including 
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foof.  tnlL.i  tligfsli:-!! ;  the  nature  and  cITucl-  -* 

shall  now  endeavour  bricdy  to  explain. 

Ill  order  that  the  subject  may  be  the  V"  -^^ 

it  is  jiroper  to  ob^ervO)  that  the  substance  "  '^^ 

permanent,  but  is  perpetually  wasting,  a"  '  ^"^ 

cruited.    It  appears,  from  the  most  concl'J  -  * 

thit  every  panicle  of  the   firmpst  bone  i-.  -'^ 

scrbed  and  deposited  again  ;  and  that  tlie  -j  ■  »  * 
whatever  their  form  or  texture  may  he,  avi.-  ■■  * 
iiewcd.  The  whole  body  is,  in  fjct,  a  pcij .  .?•• 
and  the  muscles  and  their  tendon3j  all  the  ..  *r* 
r>oro  flexible  parts  of  the  body,  nay,  il-  ■  .*»• 
their  ligaments,  arc  perpetually  renovate!..  -_,»<*■ 
to  be  accounted  secretions,  as  tlie  saliva  ■•-  ^  ^fc^ 
mouth,  or  the  moisture  that  bedews  the  .  ^g«ritf 
of  all  the  parts,  and  their  soundness  ''f  _  a^^  * 
on  this  perpetual  absorption,  and  perpi'  .  ^j^^ff 
it  is  by  means  of  these  opcnuion*,  eon  '  ,  -  »  ^ 
L!l  the  parts  and  organs  of  the  b<«**-' 
State  (it  to  execute  the  Tartous  otru-' 
destined.  - 

I^  explaining  the  subject  ^ 
will  be  pursued.     To  confudttE 
thrown  into  the  stomach, 
nourishment  of  tha  hmlv 
is  formed  from  the  food 
nature  of  auimilatioii  ur  i 
trlcatc  subject  has  liitlic-Ttol 
inantier  chat  part  of  the  Coc 
qtured  for  tk«  nourishnncTit  t 
sre  the  bnt  ineanfof  promoniig  • 
av.fllttir  in  seprd  ^< 
h  .■   ■    ' 


'■■ViVCil.  Anil  ai 
- :  ii  itot  SO  great 
iTicient  to  main- 
ireforc  necessary, 
'■id  with  fr»h  alt 

.■  i:sdf  by  any  cic- 

■  15  ^eneraliy  consi- 

.  ;  but  the  delicacy 

'lorJinary  powers, 

.■  hc=ltli,'an(!  e^i^ 

I?  a  salutary  rcluc- 

A  can  be  ir-jurcdt- 

;  nomach  in  of  the 

;;?r3l  health  of  the 

;*,  that,  on  all  occa- 

.'.  .igrceablc  feelings, 

!;  in  the  quantity  and 

quality 


'  fripreuiMi,  ba*  Shtknpeac 
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^**K  Sdlha** — ^Before  anf  wlid 'food  Is  reeeitecMnfb  <^ 
itoihachi'it  k  previonslf  masticiited  in  the  mouth  |'^th&  imi*^ 
p^fHaince  of  which  proiredS)  has  been  already*  dwelt  tt^on 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  df  such  dcmseqtieno^y  in^ 
llfltfy'tbat,  as  Hippocrates  has  well  bbtetved/  jtMrA  ^  /SM  /a 
y^iot  agi  have  mamfteifh  ;'  not  only  denoting'  that'  their' 
preservation  is  a  mark  of  the  healthy  state  of  the  fluids^* 
ttA  laf  freedom  from  acrimonyf'  but  that  the  food  is  gehfe- 
Ay^well '  prepared  :  whereas,  those  who  hate  bad^  or  few: 
VMki  are,  from  an  imperfect  mastication^  more  subject  tK> 

ifitfh  disorders  afr  arise  from  imperfect  digestion*.     '  '  ^ 

-'^Tbe  food  cannot  be  too  much  masticated,  or  reduced  W 
tke^tmallebt  and  minutest  particles^  for  the  purpo^  ctf'fa^ 
nMliating  diecomposition  in  the' stomach ;  it  is  dlso  of  gteat 
leftice,  its  being  mixed  with  the  salita,'  for  the  ^pcn^s^  ef 
labricating  or  moistening  the  passages  through  which  the 
fbdd  has  to  go.  It  is  the  opinion,  howerer,  of  onc'of  tke 
nost  intelligent  authors  who  has  written  on  this  subject,' 
^t'the  saliva  has  little  or  no  efiect  in  promoting  die  <ii- 
vestion  'of  the  food  in  the  stomach  itself  f.  But  though* 
:he  s^iva  is  certainly  not  of  such  importance  as  it  wad' for- 
meriy  held  to  be,  yet  it  is  most  probably  of  Some  usei  It 
s^  in  fact,  an  animal  fluid,  and,  consequently,  it  must  pro- 
note  the  animalization  of  the  food  it  acts  upon^  It  is  ^do 
possessed  of  saponaceous  properties,  which  are  favourable 
K>  solution  %.     At  any  rate,  the  saliva  must  be  of  some  ser» 

vice. 


*  See  Barry  on  Digettioxi)  p^  7. 

I  See  a  Treatise  on  the  Digestion  of  Food,  by  George  Fordjce,  M.  D. 

^M,  ■.,  .......     ' 

\  V^th  the  peiihded  chevrstick  of  the  West  Indies,  tt  ferttei^ts  vtoIentV 
Vf  itlifn'thet  article  ^t  applied  to  the ^inu  with  a  cooth-bniihi 
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vice^  in  converting  food  into  cfayk)  by  the  dilution  whidi 
it  furnishes  *. 

The  saliva  answers  various  useful  purposes  in  the  ammil 
economy.  1.  It  moderates  thirst,  by  moistening  the  ca- 
vity of  the  mouth.  2.  Having  itself  neither  taste  nor  snidlf 
it  enables  the  palate  to  distinguish  the  taste  and  qualidei 
of  the  food  taken.  S.  During  mastication^  it  mixes  widi 
the  food,  converts  it  into  a  soft  and  pulpy  mass,  and  leii" 
ders  it  fit  to  be  swallowed,  i.  It  is  probably  also  of  use, 
in  promoting  the  dissolution  of  the  food  in  the  stomach; 
and,  5.  Having  a  great  affinity  to  oxtfgetif  or  pure  air,  wUch 
it  readily  absorbs,  and  gives  out  again  to  other  bodies,  it 
is  found  to  be  an  useful  application  to  sores  of  the  ikia. 
Hence  dogs,  and  other  animals,  have  constantly  resoovn 
to  this  remedy,  and  with  much  advantage  \. 
'  2.  The  Gastric  Juice.-^t  is  now  ascertained,  by  dtf 
most  decisive  experiments  j:,  that  the  dissolution  of  food  ia 

tk 


*  This  is  Darwin*8  o|>iniofi,  who  contends,  that  the  saliva  should  be 
swallowed  cither  alone,  or  mixed  with  our  food,  for  the  purposes  of  di" 
gcstion.  Darwin  describes  a  disease  which  he  calls  a  torpor  of  the  pamcrm^ 
which  was  accompanied  with  indigestion,  and  which  terminated  in  tbc 
death  of  the  patient.  He  liad  been  for  many  years  a  great  consumer  of 
tobacco,  which  he  chewed  :U1  the  mornin<^,  and  smoked  all  the  aftemooo; 
and  an  the  saliva,  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  are  almost  the  same,  a  sympa- 
thy may  exist  between  the  glands  by  wluch  they  are  respectively  tccrcCcdf 
hence,  in  process  of  time,  the  great  waste  of  the  one  might  injure  the 
other.  It  is  supposed  that  both  assist  digestion,  by  preventing  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  aliment.      Darwin's  Zoonomia,  Vol.  II.  p.  80.  and  701. 

f  See  Hooper's  Lexicon,  voce  saliva  ;  and  Thomson's  Sj'stcm  of  Che- 
mistry, Vol.  iV.  p.  611.  It  isof  infiiiite  importance  to pre!>crve  the  saliva 
in  a  healthy  state,  on  account  of  the  gums  and  the  teeth. 

I  That  digestion  is  principally  ov.Ing  to  the  gastric  juice,  is  evideotl 
bcci.ufc  if  pieces  of  food  be  enclosed  in  clue  tuhes^  they  paki  tliruugfa  the 
st(>u;acii  without  any  farther  alteration  tlian  would  ha\e  taken  place,  at 
rlic  socic  temperature,  out  of  tlic  bc^dy  ;  Ut  '•/  tin  tml-i  L-  prr/ur^^J  tutk 

tWMU 
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the  stomach  is  principally  brought  about  by  the  action  of  a 
|Miittcular  liquid  secreted  by  the  stomach,  apd  for  that  rea* 
•on  called  the  gastric  juice. 

This  singular  substance,  it  is  supposed,  attacks  the  sur- 
faee  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  unites  to 
the  particles  of  them,  which  it  carries  off,  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  them  by  filtration. .  Its  action  is  increased 
by  a  warm  temperature  ;  and  as  it  operates  with  more  en^ 
eigy  and  rapidity  the  more  the  food  is  divided,  heiKe  arisee 
the  great  advantages  of  a  thorough  mastication.  Food 
tlms  subjected  to  the  operations  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  not 
merely  reduced  by  its  attacks  to  very  minute  parts  $  but 
Its  taste  and  smell  are  entirely  changed ;  itp  natural  pro- 
Jperttes  are  destroyed ;  new  and  very  opposite  ones  ate 
acquired  ;  and  it  becomes  a  substance  of  quite  a  different 
nature  ''^. 

.  The  powers  of  the  gastric  juice^  for  coagulating  milk, 
kave  been  long  known  :  for  the  infusion  of  the  stomach  of 
a  calf  has  been  employed,  in  all  ages,  for  curdling  milk, 
to  form  cheese  f ;  but  the  great  use  of  this  article,  as  a 
general  solvent  of  the  alimentary  substances  in  the  stomach, 
is  a  modern  discovery. 

The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  discharged  into  the >stomach 

is 


tmatl  holesy  the  food  is  converted  into  chyle.  Thomson's  Syjtem  of  Che- 
mistry, Vol.  '»V.  p.  (Jy4.  Some  imagine  that  the  mucus ^  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  to  defend  its  nerves  from  being  too 
iBuch  irritated  by  any  ni:it:er  we  may  swallow,  is  also  of  use  in  digestion  ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  tl;at  being  the  case. 

•  Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry,  Vol.  IV.  p.  699. 

\  Fordycc  on  Digestion,  p.  57.      The  human  stomach  also  posscsseti, 
Ihe  power  of  coaj^lating  milk,  in  a  very  eminent  degree.      Half  a  dozen- 
oif  grains  of  the  human  stomach,  steeped  in  water,  will  afford  an  infusion 
that  will  eurdlt;  an  hundred  ounces,  of  milk.     BeddoesU  Hygeia^  VoL  n.- 
p.  13. 
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U  vetj  great.  Ti  lias  sometimes  been  tlJAcharged  fid 
stomach  by  vomiting,  to  the  quantity  of  ihrec,  and  en# 
five  pouTids;  :inil,  in  one  patieni,  sixteen  pouiuls  of  gwiiic 
jnicc,  miiied  with  other  fluids,  were  dtBcha^g4^d  Mj 
course  of  a  few  hours  *.  In  genera),  however,  it  i 
copious,  when  solicited  by  the  stimulus  of  food. 

It  is  the  gastric  juice,  opeiaiiiig  upon,  and  trriu 
coats  of  the  stomach,  which  occasions  the  scnsatioa  o 
hunger t  audit  must  injure  that  organ,  if  that  pun-etfiil 
fluid  is  permitted  to  act  on  the  stomach  itself,  ituind  of 
some  alimentary  substance  which  it  wa^  foinied  iot  dU- 
solving. 

Besides  tliese  important  properties,  in  promoting  the  dJt- 
^lution  of  food  in  the  siouiiich,  the  gastric  juice  lus  b*ti) 
cmpto^'cd  medicinally,  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  for  piDr 
noting  digcsiion  *,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  th.nt  in  otililf 
tn  tliese  respects  is  not  belter  known.  Like  the  stiffs 
tiso,  it  fias  been  applied  externally,  in  ilie  form  of  4  f* 
mentation  or  poultice,  to  cure  putrid  and  scrophulout  1^ 
Ccrs  i  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  operated  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  more  attention,  in  this  point^ 
view,  than  it  has  hitherto  received  f.  Iti  cfiect  oa  cancen 
ought  also  to  be  tried. 

3.  ConlractiU  jKwers  ef  the  Slansacli. — It  was  formcilj  in* 
gined,  that  the  food  was  preparctl  to  funiinti  noiirishtQenti 
by  the  mechanical  action  of  tlie  stomach  ;  and  Pitcjim  mi 
Other  eminent  authors  contended,  that  the  s:  unach  wit 
possessed  of  a  griiulhigfiree,  to  mmemr,  that  it  was  alow 
sulftcient  to  produce  all  the  changes  which  the  aJinUS 
teceives  from  it.     Thut  doctrine,  however,  is  now  ini 


■  AiUir'i  Nitiural  Hixorj'  o{  ihe  HuiMD  Bi>il]'  aoil  7.1iad,  p.  N 


|Teat  meft$ure  expfoded,  thdugh  6^  muscular  po#m.o£ 
Ae  8t(»mach  must  htrfr  some  effect  in  digeistitm  *•  It  is 
certainly  of  great  use^  that  by  its  contractility  it  constantly 
idaf{fts  itself  witb  acleuracy  to  its  cOhtentt,  sometimes  hold* 
ifig  two  quartSj  and  Sometimes  upwards  of  teft  phxts^  and 
Boihetimes  being  filled  wit^  less  than  ah  ounce  fi 

This  power  of  contractility^  howereri  is  of  eissential  ihi- 
portance  in  another  respect^  for,  by  that  mean^  the  soofi^ 
mach  enjoys  a  retentive  faculty^  which  is  highly  necessary 
to  nutrition.  For  the  transmutation  of  the  aliment  into 
chyme,  not  being  performed  in  a  moment,  but  the  work 
ctf  some  hours,  unless  the  food  were  retained  in  the  sto- 
mach a  competent  tinie,  till  dut  .work  ht  finished,  both 
the  concoction,  and  the  distribution  afterwards,  (witliout 
I^Kich  there  could  be  ho  nutrition)^  wbUld  be  imperfect  %. 

4.  Heat. — ^The  he^t  of  the  stomach,  in^'a  healthy  man, 
to  greater  than  the  common  heat  df  the  sun  in  a  summer's 
ikf  %  ahd  this  appe^^s,  from  many  experiments,  to  be  more 
l^ftfper  for  the  digestion  and  dissolution  of  bodies,-  than  a 
MmSfk  greater  warmth  $i  It  is  owing  to  tiie  Heat  which 
ifie  stomach  requires,  that  too  thin  clothing  seems  to  Ifave 
ifr  tendency  to  weaken  that  organ.  In  sedentary  people, 
in  particular,  the  belly  is  apt  to  feel  cold  from  insufficieht 
tbi^^rihg ;  and^  in  this  respect,  the  ancient  materials  and 
fishions  of  dress  have  an  advantage  over  the  modem,  par- 

L 1  ticularly 
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*  S«e  Barry  on  Digestion,  p.  13,  1%  and  14.  AUo,  Beddoe«*ft  Hygeia^ 
VoL  IL  Essay  VIII.  p.  8  %  and  the  celebrated  Cuvier*8  L6901M  d'Ana- 
ttuxiie  Compartc,  Tom.  III.  p.  7,  who  states,  that  the  movemott-  a&d 
presfure  of  the  intestinal  canal,  promotes  digestion. 

f  Adair's  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Body  and  Mind,  p.  160. 

\  Charleton*s  Inquiries  into  Human  Nature,  p.  103. 

5  Barry  00  Digestion,  p»  8.  ' 


ticularljr  in  men.  It  is  impossible  that  the  rc] 
stomach  should  he  habitually  chilled,  withoul 
digestion  * 

By  these  means,  the  food  is  formed  into  a 
mass  called  ch^mt,  which  passes  from  the  stems 
intestines,  where  it  is  subjected  to  new  change 
operations  of  the  stomach,  terminate  with  the 
(^  the  food  into  chyme. 


On  tht  FarmatioH  eftht  Blosif. 

TSE  succession  of  steps  in  the  process  of  dig 
been  elegantly  compared,  by  an  ingenious  autho 
complicated  manufactory,  where  the  material,  b 
Attain  the  necessary  perfection,  passes  through  t] 
a  multitude  of  anisans,  each  of  whom,  in  his  i 
must  do  justice  to  the  fabric,  or  else  the  whole 
in  9  great  measure  be  logtf .  This  observation  i 
applicable  to  ^  formation  of  that  important 

When  the  food  is  digested  by  the  stomach  int 


•BtUo»VHnaB,VoLILii.5fi.  lBFnMe,th«yH*i 
wcw  ■  fawp  wmmim  cr  nnff,  far  the  pnipoM  not  only  tl'. 
fandit  IwniMr  |H*irt  ynrm.    Bat  the  eoU  in  Ei^Ml 

IWM  «  OB  Hm  CiwtfMiirJ  hrnct  tuch  a  prsciire 
iM*  HNmirf.     Mttif,  kewever,  have  fomti  bencilt  from  « 
of  flinail  over  tbeir  uonuch.     Though  heat  14  to  uicfi 
yet  uiia  rHfli  arc  eitroTKl]'  ptmidoui  lu  tlial  orgu, 
SnliTC  powcti,   aai  brioguig  an   habitual  debility. 
B.  71. 

T  BMon-t  ffrgStt  SMtj  VUL  \\\,  U.  p.  20. 
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[ually  pressed^  (and  there  the  contractile  power  of  the 
:h  is  of  particular  use),  out  of  the  stomach  into  the 
ties,  which  generally  happens  in  a  period  of  from  six 
Lt  hours,  and  it  is  there  converted  into  two  substances  ; 
^le  'f  and,  2.  Excrementitious  matter. 
i  chyle  is  a  bland  juice,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  very 
resembling  milk.     It  is  separated  from  the  excre-* 
:ious  matter  of  the  chyme,  by  means  of  two  sub- 
s ;  1.  Bile  ;  and,  2.  The  pancreatic  juice,  with  both 
the  chyme  is  mixed  in  the  intestines, 
r/.    The  bile  is  the  most  concocted  humour  In  the 
body,  and  is  a  natural  digestive,  which  possesses 
r  real  virtues,  than  what  the  chemists  have  assigned, 
aginary  ferments  and  precipitants.     It  chiefly  contri- 
by  its  saponaceous  activity,  to  attenuate  the  viscidity 
aliment,  and  to  give  to  its  disunited  various  parts^ 
St  appearance  of  chyle,  and  of  an  uniform  fluid  *. 
( well  known  to  physiologists,  that  there  are  two  kind| 
e  in  the  human  body  *,  the  one,  which  flows  immedi-* 
From  the  liver,  called  the  hepatic  bile,  is  thin,  ^d 
lightly  bitter  ;  whereas  the  other,  which  comes  from 
ll-bladder,  and  is  called  the  ci/stic  bile,  (which  is  the 
!St  humour  in  the  body),  is  thicker,  and  more  acrid, 
are  mixed  together  in  the  intestines,  and  both  are  of 
the  formation  of  chyle,  though  they  are  not  absolute- 
*ntial  for  that  purpose  f . 

*  quantity  of  bile  discharged  into  the  intestines  of  an 
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rry  on  Digestion,  p.  27. 

Is  proper  to  oba^nre,  that  where  the  secretion  of  bile  it  defectiTe,  it 
it  appear  that  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  thereby  materially  in  - 
See  Abernethy's  Surgical  Obtervationt,  Note,  p.^S7 ;  Bfddocs'f 
,  VoL  n.  Essay  VIII.  p.  21.  -   "    • 
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wimaU  tie  sweit-breMd^  separates  a  large  proporti^oa  e£ 
ftttidy  which  is  mixed  with  the  biley  and  tempers  its  acridly 
ty.  It  is  supposed  to  flow  continu^y^  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  pound  in  twelve  hours.  It  is  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line $  but  comes  nearer  to  the  nature  of  the  saQraj  of  any 
bumour  in  the  body.  By  its  diluting  the  bife»  it  renders  it 
more  miscible  with  the  chyle,  and  enables  it  better  to  8ep»* 
vate  from  the  feculant  matter  *.  It  is  also  of  use  as  a  dt* 
Jaent ;  for  the  chyme  or  aliment,  as  digested  by  the  stomachy 
is  of  a  viscid  nature. 

Besides  these  juices,  it  is  not  improbable  also,  that  the 
mceus  intfst'walu  is  a  principal  agent  in  this  period  of  di* 
getti6n,  although  its  qualities  have  net  yet  been  inquired 
into  \  indeed,  the  investigation  would  be  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties almost  insupend>le  f  . 

By  these  means  the  chyle,  and  the  excrementitious  mat^ 
ter,  are  separated  in  the  smaller  intestines.  The  first  is  then 
absorbed  by  a  number  of  minute  vessels  called  the  lacteals^ 
whilst  the  excrementitious  matter  is  pushed  along  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  at  last  thrown  out  of  the  body  altogether. 

After  the  chyle  has  been  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  it  is 
carried  by  them  into  a  pretty  large  vessel,  known  by  the 
«ame  of  the  thoracic  duct,  where  it  is  mixed  with  another 
fluid  called  li^mph,  the  nature  of  which  is  very  little  known, 
«nd  thence  is  conveyed  directly  into  the  blood-vessels  and 
fangs,  where  it  undergoes  other  changes. 

Numerous  as  these  processes  are,  yet  they  are  all  essen- 
tial for  the  purpose  of  jdigestion;  and  notwithstanding  their 
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*  A4lttr*s  Natund  Hiitoiy  of  the  Hsman  Body  8x»d  Mind,  p.  176L 
Mackeasie's  Hitioiyof  HeaUh,  p^  S05.  BimoB  oa  the  NoBpnatiirtl% 
|ft.90d. 

f  Abernetby*t  Surgical  OUervatioiifi  p.  9& 
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complicacy  and  number,  yet  ii  appears,  from  ntuA 
periments,  that  wholesome  solid  foorf,  eaten  by  a  piluulM 
health,  will,  in  tlic  space  of  six  hours,  be  entirely  discharg- 
ed from  the  stomach,  changed  into  wliolesoroe  chyle,  and 
will  begin  to  flow  into  the  blood  *. 

On  the  subject  of  chyle,  it  is  proper  to  make  two  ad£- 
tional  observations:  1.  That  all  the  materials  capable  ef 
Berving  for  food  must  have  one  common  properly.  Each 
must  contain  the  principles  of  chyle  j  for,  unle.19  Aat 
liquid  can  be  formed  from  those  materials,  by  the  stomach 
and  its  appendages,  they  can  be  of  no  use  as  nouriit^ 
ment  |,  2.  Our  aliment  is  changed  into  chyle  by  a 
ture  of  a  number  of  animal  juices  secreted  from  t 
and  consequently  is  the  more  easily  animalized^ 

"When  the  chyle  is  first  admitted  into  the  blo< 
h  is  of  a  milky  colour  ^  but  this  substance,  as  has  \ 
already  explained  },  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  pa6«« 
tlirough  the  lungs,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  .^ 


•  Barrr  On  Digcnino,  p.  S4.  I.ei  any  chemist  »nde>Tour  « 
»luniip  irao  blood,  which  the  Momach  anil  ihc  oilier  orgnu^ 
roiD  bodj  will  do,  and  the  neccuit j  o(  1  variety  of  complicUcda 
will  appear  thr  Icci  10  be  wunttercd  n. 

f  Bcddoa'i  Hj£ti»,  Val.  II,  p.  S3. 

4  It  inaj  be  itked,  whii  ii  (be  advantage  of  all  \htte  jt 
in  digestioD  I  in  answer  to  which,  it  n>»y  be  obKrved,  do 
ot  talJTi  miicd  with  itie  aliment  in  Uie  mouth,  the  Ijqtior  of  tha'4 
the  bile, and  the  pancreadejuiceiiiheqmntiijol'ljmfihfMdiil 
■eric  ^nda,  and  the  ijnaniity  of  the  lyoipb  f rum  t:h»l]>mphuic  i^ 
ihe  whole  body,  having  been  formerly  auimal  juien,  a 
preparing  new  matter  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body  ;  and  at  itw  itlflV 
■wt  take,  before  it  gen  into  the  loop,  and  ia  convmed  iuto  bLMd,bw 
been  mixed  wilh  pcrhapi  four  tima  the  quanciiy  of  ■ 
(Viduit  that  but  a  mmall  pmputlion  of  each  mtal  £cti  into  ll 
BiinoQ  on  the  Non-natuiaJt,  p.  3[o. 

$  See  Put  U.  cap.  1.  p- IKC, 
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tfdlieric  air,  which  is  drawn  in  by  the  organ.  By  that 
contact  it  not  only  receives  that  red  or  florid  colour,  by 
which  arterial  blood  is  distinguished,  but  also  other  pro- 
perties serviceable  to  the  human  frame :  thus  the  complete 
formation  of  the  blood  is  effected ;  and,  by  these  meanr, 
the  immense  variety  of  aliments  which  the  bounty  of 
heaven  has  provided  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
waters,  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  is,  by  a  wonderful  m^ 
c^MUiism,  reduced  at  last  to  one  red,  uniform,  vital  fluid, 
pMper  to  nourish  and  support  the  human  frame  *, 


Sbct.  III. 

■  ■ 

Tin  Process  of  Assimilation  and  Notirishment. 

We  have  now  seen,  says  an  intelligent  author  f,  the  pro« 
|(tess  of  digestion,  and  the  formation  of  the  blood,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  But  for  what 
purposes,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  blood  employed,  which 
is  prepared  with  so  much  care,  and  for  the  formation  of 
which,  so  great  an  apparatus  has  been  provided  ?  These 
questions  may  be  thus  resolved.  The  parts  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  it  has  been  already  observed,  are  con- 
tinually changing.     In  youth,  they  are  increasing  in  size 
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*  Mackenzie's  History  of  Health,  p.  34.?.  Such  1*5  the  influence  wbich 
thii  fluid  is  supposed  to  have  upon  our  moral,  as  well  as  natural  life,  tliat 
greatness  of  soul  and  sentiment,  erery  noble  and  heroic  act,  are  attributed, 
almost  proverbially,  to  a  particular  degree  of  excellence  in  ike  bloody  trans- 
mitted do'N^'n  to  us  from  the  vcius  of  our  ancestors.  CoUignon*s  Inquiry 
into  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body,  p.  17. 

f  Dr  Thomson.     See  his  Svitem  of  CbemiitrYy  Vol.  IV.  p. 


Bad  strength,  and  in  mature  age,  they  are  continuaUy  «(. 
cried,  and  consequently,  perpetually  liable  to  waste  an(ld»< 
cay.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  materials  should  bs 
provided,  for  increasing,  repairing,  or  renewing  the  bonct, 
the  muscles,  the  ligjments,  the  menibrjnes,  and  all  the  vi- 
rious  organs  of  the  body  i  and  these  maieriah  should  bl 
in  perpetual  circuhtion,  iliat  they  may  be  ready  at  bu4 
whenever  they  are  wanted.  Aecordingly,  all  the  stibHU* 
ces  necessary  for  the  human  body,  are  laid  up  in  tlw  blooj, 
circulated  with  it,  and  are  drawn  from  that  Quid,  ta  fnHkl 
storehouse,  whenever  tlioy  arc  required,  'i'hc  procet^bf 
which  the  diflerenc  ingredients  of  the  blood  are  msdepHt 
of  the  various  organs  of  rhe  body,  is  called  ASSiMiLnnoxf. 

Over  the  nature  of  assimilation,  excepting  that  the  pio- 
cess,  in  all  probability,  is  princip  Jly  carried  on  during  slepi 
the  thickest  darkness  still  hangs.  There  is  no  kay  to  a- 
plain  it ;  nothing  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  io- 
Mruments  employed.  The  junction,  however,  of  fntcumd 
bones,  and  the  hcarmg  of  tlie  wounds  of  the  body,  put  iht 
ciistL-nce  of  the  process  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

The  process  of  assimilation,  Iwwever,  must  excite  ik 
most  unbounded  admiration.  It  is  incredible  tothink,thal 
the  precise  substances  wanted,  are  always  carried  to  mrf 
organ  of  the  body.  A  bone,  for  example,  becomes  disea«di 
and  unlit  for  tlie  use  of  the  animal  j  a  new  bone  is  tbercfon 
formed  in  its  place,  and  the  old  one  is  carried  oO"  by  the  it 
Borbents.  Whence  comes  it,  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  the 
material  necessary  for  that  purpose,  is  carried  to  that  parO- 
cular  place  ;  and  by  what  wonderful  agency  is  it,  that  tbs 
old,  diseased,  and  imperfect  materials,  are  carried  oll^  aii4 
ihat  a  new  bone  is  formed  in  their  room  i  These  m  6t- 
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cumstances  beyond  the  reach  of  hivnaa  understandings,  y/gt 
miracles  equally  extraordinary,  are  overy  moment  exhibits 
ed  in  the  human  frame* 


Sect.  IV. 

Qftke  EMcreii&Hs,  w  the  Mamur  in  vjMch  tkoss  parts  tf  the 
faody  nuhkh  are  mt  neeessarg  fir  the  Nfurish^tent  of  the 
JMy^  are  disposed  rf. 

It  is  well  known,  that  none  but  the  finer,  the  more  halmy» 
•nd  the  more  nutritious  juices  of  the  foo4  we  take,  are  pro« 
perly  admitted  into  the  system^  The  remainder  is  expel* 
ted}  1.  By  stool.  2.  By  urine  \  and,  S,  By  perspiration^ 
Th^se  three  discharges  serve,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  substi- 
tutes for  one  another,  and  appear  to  have  so  far  a  common 
tendency  *•  But  it  is  much  better,  when  each  of  those 
«pctunctories  fulfil,  to  their  just  extent,  their  respective 
functions*  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  other  discharge^ 
ftom  the  human  body,  they  shsjl  be  explained  in  the  Ap- 
pendix ;  but  these  more  important  evacuations,  must  be 
dwelt  upon  at  some  length. 


1.  Stool  t* 

The  excrementitious  matter  which  is  evacuated  per  a- 
nunif  consists  of  that  part  of  the  food  wliich  was  not  cod* 

verted 


*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Animal  Economy,  by  jCuvier, 
tnntlatcd  by  J.  Allan,  p.  '^3. 

f  A  very  great  difference  is  observable  in  different  constitutions,  in  re- 
gtrd  to  the  evacuations  by  stool.     One  man  never  went  but  once  in  a 

month} 


vetted  into  chyle.  It  is  entirely  altered  J 
StatCi  partly  by  the  decomposition  which  it  underwen 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  partly  by  ita  combituriA 
with  certain  articles  furnished  by  the  bile.  Analogy  vOuld 
kJso  lead  us  to  refer  it,  in  some  measure,  to  the  effects  of  i 
iecreiion  from  ilie  lining  of  those  intestines  in  whidi  it 
takes  place  •. 

That  the  body  should  be  enabled  to  discharge  the  ■ 
and,  indeed,  noxious  matter,  which  all  solid  altmei! 
greater  or  lesser  degree  contains,  is  one  of  the  most  I 
ordinary  circumstances  in  nature,  .md  ii  .1  sufBcienl  proof 
of  the  wonderful  art  and  contrivance  with  which  the  humu 
frame  was  formed.  If  that  matter  is  only  retained  in  the 
body  beyond  the  proper  time  of  ev.icuation,  what  Krietu 
consequences  result  from  the  retention  ;  the  whoJrbi 
becomes  disordered,  the  appetite  is  tost,  and  food  ht 
<ilher  times  so  acceptable,  is  turned  from  with  disgtn 

In  discussing  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be|l 
to  consider  tlic  following  particulars.  I .  The  ni]«s  1^ 
ing  this  evacuation,  when  the  body  is  in  a  healtfap 
S.  The  rules  to  be  observed  when  the  body  is  c 
Hhe  evacuation  scanty  or  irregular ;  and,  3.  The  tnea 
to  be  adopted,  when  the  discharge  is  too  abunduit- 


1.  Genesal  RtJLtS. 

A  regular  evacuation  should  taLe  place  every  morning 
after  breakfast.     There  i«  no  rule  in  the  medical  depm- 


1  ill  A  fliy  for  aCTcn  jan,  uid  in  the  nrnnltnic,  dM  OK  Ul 
»j,  but  nttit  grrw  f jt.  Set  Hnberdcu'i  Conunenlwiet  Of  Duaia,  pit 
*  AbfTBHb;'!  Surgicd  OUcrvaiioM,  p.  3G.  , 
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tfient  of  «qual  consequence.  Habit  renders  it  almost  alwayt 
possible,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  rule^  should  on  no 
account  be  neglected. 

'  The  best  means  of  promoting  this  eracuation^  are  as  foU 
low :  1.  A  due  attention  to  bodily  exercise.  2.  A  quantity 
of  drink,  in  proportion  to  our  victuals,  to  be  taken  when 
cold,  as  warm  diluents  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  increase 
obstructions,  by  the  relaxation  they  produce  in  the  intes- 
tines. Water,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  white  wine,  or 
w«ak,  well  fermented,  and  well  hopped  beer,  are  excellent 
beverages.  3.  A  proper  choice,  and  a  proper  quantity  of 
tolid  food,  which  should  be  tender,  but  not  young  or  viscid  ; 
and  the  vegetables  and  meat  ought  to  be  prepared  together 
in  mild  broth,  so  as  to  render  the  use  of  melted  butter  un- 
necessary. 4.  Too  much  indulgence  in  sleep  is  hurtful  to 
persons  whose  digestion  is  languid,  and  evacuations  are 
slow.  It  has  a  tendency  to  promote  a  discharge  by  the 
skin,  at  the  expence  of  that  by  the  bowels.  5.  All  strait 
garments  ought  to  be  abandoned,  especially  laced  stays,  and 
tight  waist-bands  *• 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  most  of  the  dis» 
orders  incident  to  females,  take  their  rise  from  neglect  in 
regard  to  this  necessary  evacuation,  and  that  certain  deaths 
either  lingering  or  immediate,  is  frequently  the  consequence 
of  false  modesty.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  essential  to 
the  fair  sex,  than  not  to  suffer  their  healths  to  be  injured, 
by  inattention  to  the  necessary  calls  of  nature  f . 

It  is  very  unfortunate  to  be  disappointed,  when  nature 
requires  this  evacuation.     The  inclination,  when  once  lost, 

does 


*  Willich*^  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  513.;  and  Tumbull'f 
Medical  Works,  p.  138. 

f  Taylor*!  Remarks  on  Sea-Trater^  p.  62. 
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dote  to  despui,  diat  in  none  of  these  casi 
prore  fiital  *. 

The  fieces  are  sometimes  hardened  ! 
ta^aUf  which  are  obliged  to  be  extractec: 
vith  a  kind  of  marror  spoon  f ;  in  one  ( 
hare  happened,  from  the  patient  having 
of  iron}. 

Coetireness>  even  to  a  considerable  ei 
io  die  robust  and  otherwise  healthy  pec 
mediate  injury;  but  this  constitutional 
dangerous  tendency,  and  it  is  desirable  k 
•ens  of  that  description,  who  do  not  go  t 
erery  foarth  day,  or  once  a-weck,  can  nci 
kItei  sound  for  any  considerable  space  ( 

When  an  eminent  phyucian.  Sir  Cha 
was  consulted  by  the  Duchess  of  Fortsmc 
he  would  recommend  for  this  compl 
answered,  '  You  must  eat  less,  or  use 
take  physic,  or  be  sick.'  The  modes  of 
ness,  however,  are  more  numerous,  and  i 
under  four  general  heads :  1.  Habit.  2. 
3.  IKet  I  and,  4.  Either  gentle  or  violen 

I.  The  celebrated  philosopher  Locke, 
ft  ^ysician,  has  entered  much  at  length 


■  See  the  Work*  oT  WUiun  Slirk,  M.  D.  p.  li 

t  An  eniacnt  inrgnm,  it  it  laiil,  hu  invented  3 
foeilitMei  thli  opentlon. 

%  Dirwia'i  Zoonomia,  VoL  tl.  p.  3S. — Doei  i 
biot,  diat  tlie  nut  of  iron  iiujt  be  of  lue  in  flam  f 

§  HuniUein'i  Obwrratloiu  on  PurgxdTC  Medic 

I  lOnter'a  TrntUc  on  the  Cauin  of  nan  Dim 
fiodic*,  p.  394. 
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the  heat  of  the  air ;  too  much  ezercise,  especially  on  horse- 
back ;  from  a  long  use  of  cold  insipid  food,  which  does  not 
suiBciently  stimulate  the  intestines  ;  from  drinking  rough 
red  iwanes,  and  other  astringent  liquors ;  and  sometimes 
from  a  deficiency  of  bile  and  other  juices,  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  It  is  also  occasioned  by  keeping  the  body 
too  warm  ;  by  wearing  flannel ;  by  other  means  of  promot- 
ing perspiration,  as  lying  too  long  in  bed,  &c. ;  by  excessive 
labour,  and  the  great  quantity  of  perspiration  occasioned 
thereby,  being  generally  found  with  hard  working  people^ 
trfio  have  abundant  discharges  by  their  skin  ;  by  intense 
thought  i  by  sadness^  gncf,  and  a  sedentary  life  *.  It  is 
also  frequent  in  old  age,  from  the  diminished  powers  of  Ae 
body. 

Costiveness,  however,  is  also  occasioned  by  other  causes^ 
as  by  a  deficient  state  of  the  bile,  owing  to  the  want  of 
diat  natural  stimulus  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  sometimes  by 
lead  in  various  forms,  and  the  fumes  of  quicksilver,  which 
often  occasion  it  in  painters  and  other  workmen,  who,  in 
Aeir  several  trades,  make  use  of  those  metals  i  it  sometimes 
follows  a  blow,  or  a  sprain  in  lifting  a  great  weight ;  in 
this  case,  blood  or  matter  is  voided  with  the  hardened 
iiaeces ;  in  some  violent  cases  of  that  sort,  costiveness  has 
continued  a  fortnight  or  a  month ;  and  one  patient  (a  paint-^ 

)  had  no  stool  for  three  months.  Painters  in  oil  colours, 
subject  to  the  colica  saturnina,  or  dry  belly-ach,  with 
^^bstinate  costiveness.    Calomel  is  the  antidote  to  the  poison 

lead,  and  butter  milk  the  best  restorative.     It  is  proper 

observe,  as  an  encouragement  to  exertion,  and  an  anti- 
dote 


^      JSocluui'i  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  S90. 

late  Doctor  Donald  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  the  best  Celtic  scholar  of 
»  though  a  medical  man,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  costiveness. 


flour  ought  to  t>e  avoided ;  rye  bread,  or  a  mixture  of  whM 
and  rye  is  preferable. 

The  drink  should  be  of  n  mild  aperient  nature  ;  malt  li> 
quor,  if  fine,  and  of  a  moderate  strength,  a  very  proper) 
butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are  libewiit 
proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the  patient's  inclioi- 
tioQ  directs  ". 

The  use  of  the  eipreased  oih  of  mild  veg^aUes,  •» 
olives,  almonds,  pistachios,  and  the  Hicc,  are  also  atioa|^ 
recommended  by  the  celebrated  Arbuthnot,  and  I 
knoTm  them  used  with  successf ;  lie  also  rccotnmeal 
«al  oils  for  the  same  purpose  J. 

Bathing,  likewise,  has  someiimeB  been  found  of  i 
in  removing  costireness. 

As  obstructions  and  costivencss  are  often  owing  Id  i 
luxurious  mode  of  living,  and  to  the  custom  of  making  lOo 


■  Buchui'i  Domenic  Medicioc,  p.  390. 

t  A  fHcnd  of  mine,  inclined  lo  be  cortive,  after  coiuulling  lie  ifiX 
muDcDt  ph^iicioat  he  could  meet  with,  u  lui  adoplnl  [hi  bidimiai 
plan,  which  lie  hai  laaitd  an  dTertDil  remedy  for  tlui  cumpbiu.  tk 
t>ke>  three  full  table  ipcwnfvli  of  oIitv  oil,  imrlj>  one>  >p«in[ul  Of  Mr 
gar,  and  the  yolk  of  two  boiled  c£gi,  to  which  be  >tl<li  a  little  coBuMa 
Mit.  He  ut>  ihii  at  dinner,  with  Uilail,  in  the  ipiing  and  uaaat*, 
«ndi  txHled  pea«  or  beani  ia  the  auiunn,  and  with  raw  cdteryiBlh 
.winier.  Tbia  prcvoit*  cettivesctt,  and  ii,  at  lh«  BOM  tame,  a  BtxttUMf 
diet. 

i  ArbuthoM  on  AUmcot.  p.  t*K — A  praporiion  of  oil  in  our  tfansi, 
•ppean  alio  In  be  requitile  In  keep  the  alnne  evxruationi  in  a  regvlar 
mrte.  WhHher  thii  efleel  Lm  pnaducad  \rj  <lt  lubiicating  tht  bdwili, 
^Od  itiui  facilitating  ihe  |iaa)g*  of  the  fund  tliruuj^  Ihcm,  or  by  itt  V" 
'AtlogTDgMeralbile.  orio  tbmi)ieiiintnlfni)cu*artheiiininB«t,  t  as- 
not  dttermine ;  but,  from  repealed  eipcritncc,  t  havt  good  naMn  « 
think  the  fact  lulKciRiilj  iicertainrdi.— hlcntitr'i  Obvcrramnt  on  MMt 
ef  Ihe  Artlctn  s<  Oiri  and  Keginw*,  f-Xt,    . 
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many  meals  through  the  day,  we  ought  never  to  take  a  hew 
supply  of  food  till  the  preceding  meal  be  digested  *• 

Those  whose  bowels  are  irregular,  ought  to  be  dissuaded 
from  an  habitual  use  of  purgatives.  When  persons  have 
too  frequent  recourse  to  medicines  for  preventing  costive^ 
nessy  tliey  seldom  fail  to  ruin  their  constitution.  Purging 
medicines,  too  often  repeated,  weaken  the  bowels,  hurt 
the  digestion,  and  every  dose  makes  way  for  another, 
JlSa  at  length  they  become  as  necessary  as  daily  bread  i 
hence  a  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  loss  of  appetite,  wasting 
of  the  strength,  and  death.  Those  who  arc  troubled  with 
costiveness,  ought  rather,  if  possible,  to  remove  it  by  diet 
than  drugs.  They  should  likewise  go  thinly  clothed,  and 
avoid  every  thing  of  an  astringent,  or  of  a  heating  nature  f . 
f-  FfiurtJiJt/,  But  as  medicines  are  tpo  often  necessaty,  it 
may  be  proper  to  consider  what  are  the  best  calculated  for 
removing  this  complaint. 

Galen  has  called  bleeding  and  purgation  the  two  legs  of 
physic.  The  first  ought  certainly  to  be  cautiously  adminis« 
tered  ;  and  purgations,  though  less  dangerous,  ought  not  to 
be  rashly  prescribed  f ,  for  they  not  only  are  the  means  of  dis^ 
charging  the  noxious  substances  in  the  stomach  and  in« 
testines,  but  with  them,  those  juices  which  tend  to  nourish 
lis,  or  promote  the  digestion  of  our  food.  The  division 
of  purges,  as  having  an  effect  on  one  kind  of  hupiour,  and 
fiot  another,  is  now  exploded  as  imaginary  §. 

M  m  The 


♦  WilllcVs  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  512. 

•|-  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  117. 

J  Cclsus  says,  *   Sed  puro^ationes  quoque,  ut  intcrdum  neccssarix  *Unt ; 
sic,  ubi  freruentes  iunt,  piriculum  atleriint  * 

§  Feyjoo*8  Rules  for  Pjre&fFvicg  HeJth,  p.  SS,  where  he  quotes  the 
acatimentii  of  several  great  m?d«r:dki»utlii>rs  ho»tile.  to  pyr^titioiv 
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The  pernicious  effects  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  pur- 
gative medicines,  are  certainly  great.  They  affect  not 
only  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  the  system  at  laige; 
and  sometimes  the  finer  particles  of  medicines  axe  taken 
into  the  habit  and  mixed  with  the  blood ;  which  can  be  tf 
no  service  to  that  valuable  substance  *• 

Purgatives  are  of  two  sorts,  lenient  and  drastic*  Maona 
is  an  example  of  the  one,  and  scammony  of  the  other  f. 

h 


*  See  Anderson*!  Medical  Remarks  on  Natural,  Spontaacoiu,  and  A^ 
tlficial  Evacuation,  p.  18. 

f  An  intelligent  friend  has  sent  me  the  following  obscrvatioas  oo  ti« 
subject  of  purgatives. 

When  the  lacteals  are  scoured,  and  their  mouths  are  in  a  condition  to 
absorb, — ^nutrition,  with  increase  of  strength,  cannot  foil  to  be  the  come* 
quence. 

In  the  choice  and  exhibition  of  cathartics  in  the  human  frame,  mod 
attention  and  diKretion  are  required. 

The  drastic  purges  act  as  hydragogues  and  do  not  increase  oar  strcBftL 
They  pass  rapidly  through  the  alimentary  canal,  produce  a  copiov  dis* 
charge  of  lymph,  but  they  do  not  carry  off  that  viscid  mucus,  by  «Ik& 
the  lacteals  are  clogged  in  various  canes  of  disease.  These  drastic  cacfcv^ 
tics  are  gamboge,  scammony,  and  jalap,  &c. 

The  most  efficacious  deobstruent  we  possess  is  calomeL  Two  or  Atpt 
doses,  of  from  three  to  five,  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  grains,  gtreoM 
night,  and  at  proper  intervals  repeated,  carry  off  viscid  moan  1» 
yond  any  other  cathartic  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  the  ezhibibai 
of  this  medicine,  with  this  intention,  the  use  of  acids  must  be  fortb* 
time  prohibited,  because  the^-  would  make  the  calomel  too  active,  aad 
defeat  our  purpose.  *l'he  intervals  of  exhibition  should  be  three  or  iosr 
davs. 

Next  to  calomel,  colocinth  seems  to  liave  most  power  in  cleansing  the 
first  passages,  and  next  to  this,  in  my  opinion,  comes  senna. 

After  c.'Jomel,  ihubarb  strengthens  the  digestive  organs,  and  rest^m 
their  tone;  but  as  it  is  apt  to  induce  rostiveness,  this  may  be  prevented 
by  aloes,  which  is  likev^ise  a  powerful  detergent. 

Were  1  to  give  the  observations  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
during  forty  years,  on  the  cHicacy  of  cathartics  in  preparing  the  digestive 
organ  for  nutrition,  and  in  thus  restoring  strength,  they  would  fills 
volume. 

Nature  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  alimentary  canal  to  cur  prudence 

and 
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In  giTUig  purgative  medicines,  the  articles  should  be  so 
combined  as  to  excite  and  strengthen  at  the  same  time. 
TlittS,  rfaubaib,  columbo,  and  kali  vitriolat.  may  be  given 
together^  or  an  infusion  of  gentian  with  senna,  or  tincture 
of  flinbaib*. 

A  course  of  purgatives  for  reducing  corpulency,  for  bi*- 
fioas  complaints,  or  any  other  disorder,  ought  to  be  very 
cauttoudy  adopted,  and  never  without  the  best  medi- 
cal advice.  Many  have  died  from  this  injudicious  prac- 
tice f. 

If  the  stomach  is  disordered,  but  not  in  a  very  violent 
degree,  the  following  mixture  may  be  taken  with  great  ad- 
vant:^.    One  tea  spoonful  of  best  rhubarb — two  ditto  of 

.  M  no  2  magnesia 


dkcretSon.  This  undoubtedly  if  tbe  part  moct  accessible,  not  merdy 
CO  food,  but  to  mrdicine  also ;  and  no  medicine  can  exert  its  influence, 
uolcM  It  can  come  in  contact  with  the  living  fibre.  This,  however,  is 
apt  to  be  covered  by  a  superabundance  of  viscid  mucus.  The  design  of 
sacare,  in  the  provision  of  mucus,  discharged  from  appropriate  glands, 
is  to  prevent  attrition  and  abrasion,  the  consecjuence  of  which  would  be 
adhfMons.  But  uofortunatelj,  by^  some  neglect,  by  some  excesses,  or 
by  fome  error  in  the  noo-oaturals,  these  glands  are  frequently  relaxed, 
and  poor  forth  a  superabundant  quantity  of  mucus,  which  render  the 
fiving  fibre  inaccessible  to  such  medicines  as  might  restore  tone  to  the 
sjitcm.  This,  then,  must  be  removed,  that  having  gained  access  to  the 
fiving  fibre,  we  may  administer  such  medidnes  as  the  occasion  may  re- 
^nire> 

This  has  been  the  foundation  of  my  practice  among  the  poor,  an4«  to 
a  friend,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  h^ve  remarkable  success.  They 
apply  to  me  in  time,  and  I  very  seldom  lose  a  patient. 

*  Abemethy*s  Surgical  Observations,  p.  65,  where  there  are  other  use- 
ful observatiims  regarding  purgative  mediciucs. 

f  Adair's  Essay  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  11. "7.  Two  cases  are  there 
mcottoned,  of  persons  who  died  from  an  injudicious  course  of  purgatives. 
A  case  is  also  mentioned,  of  a  lady  who,  for  renioviug  costiveness,  had 
proceeded  from  weaker  to  the  strongest  purges,  but  whose  stomach  and 
bowels  were  restored  to  their  fwrmt- r  pi>wcf ,  solely  by  the  use  of  Bath 
water9  In  lar^e  dost». 
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magnesia— one  table  spoonful  of  brandy — ^three  table  spoon- 
fuls of  warm  water — mix  the  whole  thoroughly  together 
with  a  little  sugar.  It  may  be  taken  either  at  ~nigbt|  or 
very  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  unless  the  stomach  b  very 
much  disordered,  the  patient  will  be  so  well  recovered  tke 
next  day,  as  to  have  a  hearty  appetite  for  ditmer. 

The  nature  of  the  remedy  for  costiveness  ought  to  diange 
with  the  age  of  the  individual.  The  late  Lord  Howe  had 
been  accustomed  for  twenty  years,  to  take  Glauber  dM  as 
a  laxative  for  habitual  costiveness,  but  it  was  found  toocoU 
a  purgative  when  he  got  old  *• 

When  medicine  must  be  taken,  some  recommend  gentle 
doses  of  rhubarb  twice  or  thrice  a  week ;  but  withoiit  the 
mixture  of  some  other  article,  as  n^gnesia,  it  is  apt  to  be 
binding  f .     Others  have  strongly  recommended  siJphurl, 

and 


•  Trottcr*i  Essay  on  DrunkexmesSt  p.  116. 

f  An  inteUigent  physiciiui,  (Or  William  Wright)  has  recommgndiJ  th 
following  pills  as  an  excellent  remedy  against  costiveneot : 

Pilulz  Aperientes. 
^  Aloes  Succotrinz,  drachmas  doas. 
Gummi  Gutae  Ganibogi«. 
Saponis  Hispauici,  ana  drachmam  nnam. 
Calomel  ppt.  gr.  xv.  Syrupi  Albi  q.  s.  ut  fiat  minaffl  FSfab" 
rum.     Divide  in  PiluUs,  No.  54,  Capiat  PiliillB  W* 
hora  decubitura,  &  pro  re  nata  repetatur. 

Some  have  found  the  following  cathartic  draught  of  service; 
§>  Infus.  Scnnae,  Tart.  ^  i  f^. 
Tinct.  Scnnx,  5  U* 

Tinct.  Jalap,  3  IS. 

Syr.  Rosx,  5  *•  ^«     P'"*  J^t)ur. 

^  The  uses  of  sulphur,  both  for  stomachic  and  other  complaints,  are oot 
perhaps  so  generally  known  as  they  ought  to  be.  An  intelligent  OorrQ' 
pondent  has  transmitted  to  me  the  following  particulars  regarding  it:"" 
1.  He  has  prescribed  it  successfully  for  rheumatism :  The  sulphur  wu 
poured  upon  boiling  water,  and  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  the  li- 
quor was  drank  in  place  of  any  thing  else.  The  patient  was,  at  the  siw^ 
time,  dressed  in  flunnci,  and  abstained  from  salted  fish  and  flesh.    Tbif 
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t  IS  said  that  the  odour  which  it  is  apt  to  give  may  be 
?ly  prevented  by  steeping  it  in  water  for  some  time  *• 
le  celebrated  Doctor  Warren  was  often  applied  to,  for 
ledy  to  cure  indigestion,  by  those  who  were  tempted, 
e  luxurious  tables  of  the  metropolis,  to  eat  more  than 
stomachs  could  naturally  digest  j  and  he  was  accus- 
1  to  prescribe  a  pill  on  such  occasions,  the  receipt  for 
ig  which,  coming  from  such  great  authority,  I  thought 
[it  to  preserve,  though  I  understand  that  the  remedy  is 
•  calculated  for  the  strong  and  healthy,  when  they  com- 
n  excess,  than  for  the  common  indigestions  by  \f hich 
stomachs  are  apt  to  be  affected. 

5)  Pulv.  Fol  SennaB,  Si. 
Scammonii,  gr.  xv. 
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aplctely  answered,  when  other  remedies  hxwt  failed.  S.  A  gentle* 
lao  was  cured  of  the  gout  by  taking  sulphur  and  China  orangci. 
>de  of  taking  it  is,  pour  boiling  water  upon  the  sulphur,  then  let  it 
day  or  two  in  a  bowl,  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  take  the  sul- 
I  milk.  This  gives  next  day  a  copious  loose  stool,  free  from  grip- 
If  taken  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  purge,  by  drinking  new  milk,  it 
off  as  easily  as  a  dose  of  salts,  and  in  three  days  no  smell  is  emit* 
»  prevent  which,  in  some  degree,  also,  the  sulphur  is  sometimes  put 
,  and  mixed  with  four  or  five  drops  of  peppermint.  S.  It  is  a  spe- 
r  the  piles,  dissolved  in  Florence  oil,  mixed  with  honey,  and  thick* 
ith  wheat  flour,  and  pushed  up,  or  laid  to  the  fundament,  purghig 
lent  at  the  same  time,  with  sulphur.  4.  It  is  the  best  resource  a- 
L  costive  habit.  5.  It  is  good,  as  an  alterative,  when  mercury  faiU» 
real  complaints.  6.  It  is  also  a  good  remedy  in  the  case  of  green- 
(.  7.  It  is  proper  to  be  cautious  against  catching  cold  ;  at  the  same 
ime  people  have  taken  sulphur  and  bathed  on  the  same  day.  8.  It 
inly  a  most  important  medicine  in  a  variety  of  complaints,  thin* 
le  blood ;  clearing  all  obstructions ;  promoting  perspiration,  and 
er  evacuations  at  the  same  time;  and,  were  it  scarce,  it  would  be 
'Iwo  guineas  a  pound. 

fnnertui   recommends  a  strange  remedy  for  costivcness;  that  of 
J,  barefooted,  in  a  cold  floor.     See  Strother*s  Essay  on  Health, 
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Ol.  Caryophilc  Aromat.  Gtt.  it. 
Mucilag.  G.  Arabic,  q.  t. 
In  PUuIx  XV  equibus  Suixut.  duot  omni  Noete. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  gocSi  when  the  stomacbn- 
quires  a  constant  aid,  a  table  spoonful  of  white  mustani 
seed,  taken  at  bed-time,  in  milk,  and  the  seeds  a  litde 
bruised  by  the  back  of  the  spoon,  is  an  old  but  useful  remedj, 
the  whole  seeds  acting  mechanically,  and  the  bruised  ones 
giving  a  stimulus  to  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  or,  tabio 
the  morning,  one  spoonful  of  castor  oil,  one  of  brandy,  aad 
one  or  two  of  water,  in  which  some  sugar  has  been  indtedy 
and  a  useful  dose  will  be  obtained. 

These  hints  are  given  with  diffidence ;  but,  it  has  bees 
well  observed,  that  in  serious  diseases^  the  advice  of  an  able 
physician  is  indispensable ;  but  life  is  often  rendered  un- 
happy, by  slight  maladies,  for  which  light  remedies  are  Ae 
most  effectual  *. 

Instead  of  medicine,  some  are  accustomed  to  take  g^ji- 
ters  or  injections ;  and  many,  by  the  use  of  them  at  a  stale' 
hour,  have  brought  on  a  regular  habit  of  evacuatioik  It 
is  said,  that  the  firU  hint  for  this  practice  was  taken  bcm 
the  bird  ibis,  or  the  stork,  which,  by  means  of  its  bedior 
bill,  when  nature  indicates  the  necessity  of  a  modoiii  cod> 
veys  salt  water  up  its  anus.  In  France  this  practice  is  ferj 
frequent,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  JL«f«MatfiEr 
precautions.  They  are  intended  to  prevent  vapours  in  die 
head,  to  relieve  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  to  creatt 
an  appetite.  They  also  enable  a  person  to  attend  to  anj 
business  or  pleasure,  at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  wid^yut 
any  risk  of  being  interrupted.  It  is  acknowledged,  hov* 
ever,  even  by  the  French,  to  whom  this  practice  is  so  funi* 

liar, 


*  Piakerton's  Recollections  of  Paris,  VoL  L  p.  S02. 
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liar,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  get  into  any  regular  habit  of 
using  such  precautions  ^. 

Asclepiadesj  and  some  others  of  the  ancients,  were  of 
opimon,  that  glysters  were  sufficient  in  most  distempers. 
They  iniuence  the  mass  of  blood ;  for  they  quicken  the 
pnlae^  and  facilitate  the  secretions  of  sweat  and  urine. 
Therefore  erery  thing  foul  or  incongenite  should  be  as  care- 
fidly  withheld  from  the  intestines  as  from  the  stomach  f* 
The  gljfstersy  however,  ought  to  be  mild,  so  as  not  to  irri- 
tate the  intestines. 

In  a  recent  publicadon,  the  use  of  glysters  of  cold  water, 
has  been  strongly  recommended  for  costivene^  when  oc- 
casioned by  parched  extremidesi  or  when  the  whole  sldn  ia 
dry  and  heated,  owing  to  an  unkindly  and  consuming 
species  of  slow  fever }  and  such  injections,  it  is  said,  have 
not  only  given  relief  when  the  stook  were  costive,  consisting 
of  hard  lumps  covered  with  mucus,  but  they  have  also  pre- 
vented that  constricted  sute  of  the  bowels,  by  which  the 
hardened  and  divided  stools  seem  to  be  formed  p 

Before  the  subject  of  purgative  medicines  b  concluded,  it 
may  be  proper  to  make  some  observations  on  a  doctrine  in- 
culcated by  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  that  nothing  con- 
trSmtes  so  much  to  health  and  long  life,  as  frequent  and 
domestic  purgations,  and  also  to  state  some  opinions  re- 
cently published,  recommending  drastic  purges  as  the  most 
efectual  remedy  for  various  disorders. 

M  m  4  Lord 


*  Lc  Medicin  dct  Hommci,  p.  406. 

t  See  AiMknoo't  Medical  Remarks,  p.  56. 

I  Old  people,  bowerer,  thould  be  txtremdj  cautious  not  to  live  always 
■poo  the  saxne  laxative  food,  or  to  take  iJU  same  fi/rgMtivt  ramedus^  lett,  be- 
cfisu'o^  too  familiar  to  Uie  body^,  tUejr  may  not  alwap  hxf  the  sasM  cX- 
fert. 
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Lord  Bacon's  position  is,  <*  Nil  tarn  ad  lanitatim^  it  hm^ 
gevitatem  conducit,  quam  crebra,  et  domestics  purgatidnes^J^ 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  few  men  are  striedj 
temperate  when  they  sit  down  to  pleasant  food.  HeAce  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  want  of  heahh  is  a  frequent  atten^ut 
upon  affluence.  Disease,  however,  and  premature  decaf, 
are  not  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  wealth.  All  men  are  dis- 
posed to  exceed  die  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to  oreitad 
the  alimentary  canal.  In  such  circumstances,  the  bestpi^- 
servative  against  disease  is,  to  hasten  the  discharge  of  dns 
superabundance  from  the  body,  by  some  slight  catkutkr, 
such  as  may  give  relief,  without  impairing  the  powers  of 
digestion. 

As  we  advance  in  years,  moderation  becomes  more  essen- 
tially needful  to  the  preservation  of  health.  Till  we  haie 
arrived  at  the  acme  of  our  growth,  a  constant  supply  b 
to  be  provided,  not  merely  for  reparation  of  daily  waste, 
but  for  increase  of  bulk.  After  this  period,  the  quantity  of 
food  should  be  diminished  ;  because  one  principal  purpoie 
of  the  increasing  demand  has  been  completely  answered, 
and  nothing  remains  to  be  provided  for  but  the  daily  waste* 
Should,  however,  the  supply  of  aliment  continue  unAni* 
nished,  this  superabundance,  if  digested,  and  received  into 
the  system,  must  increase  the  bulk  and  corpulency  of  die 
individual,  produce  immoderate  repletion  of  the  vessels,  aal 
tend  to  bring  on  apoplexy,  which  may  terminate  either  in 
palsy,  or  in  death. 

Nature  herself  suggests  to  us  the  necessity  of  temperaooe^ 

and 


•  Manual  of  Health,  p.  282,  283,  &c.  In  page  284,  there  is  40  »»«*• 
ing  story  connected  with  the  subject  of  lavementsy  regardix^  the  lively  tai 
amiable  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  was  the  Rosalind  of  the  court  of  ixnus 
XIV.  and  who  was  accustomed  to  take  them  previous  to  her  gotaf  to  the 
theatre. 
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I  provides  a  remedy  against  repletion.  For>  as  from  our 
ancy  tiU  we  arrive  at  maturity,  the  number  of  teech  are 
latantly  increasing,  and  with  our  increasing  years,  new 
nders  are  produced ;  so,  when  we  have  reached  our 
M,  the  last  acquired  teeth  are  the  first  in  their  decay, 
1  in  our  decrepitude,  not  one  tooth  probably  remains* 
tt  is  well  understood,  that  plethora  produces  palsy.— 
hat  precaution  then  can  be  applied,  what  remedy  pro- 
led,  against  immoderate  increase  in  bulk  and  repletion 

the  vessels  ?    Next  to  occasional  abstinence,  cr  habi« 
il  temperance,  none  can  be  so  efiectual  a^  that  reeom« 
^nded  by  Lovd  Bacon,  die  <  Crebne  et  domesticse  puiw 
Hiones.' 
So  much  for  plethora,  and  for  the  diseases  attendant  up- 

it,  as  their  immediate  cause. 

But  independently  of  this,  should  the  intestines  themselvee 
I  overloaded,  various  diseases  must  be  the  consequence, 
mong  these,  and  not  the  least  formidable,  is  to  bereckon* 

apoplexy,  so  fatal  to  both  young  and  old,  who,  beyond 
e  bounds  of  moderation,  indulge  their  appetite  for  food. 
The  apoplexy  here  described,  is  not  the  same  with  that 
ecies  which  is  attendant  on  plethora ;  but  may  be  produc- 
,  either  by  the  pressure  of  a  loaded  stomach  on  the  de« 
ending  aorta,  or  by  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  diaphragm, 
that  part  through  which  this  artery  descends. 
The  proper  remedy  for  this  repletion  of  the  bowels  is  tem- 
rance ;  but  as  the  bowels  are  occasionally  torpid,  more 
pecially  in  old  age,  the  remedy  proposed  by  Lord  Bacon 
ill  here  apply,  and  it  will  be  found,  that 

Nil  tarn  ad,  &c. 

be  greater  number  of  the  human  race  perish,  however,  by 
:ute  diseases,  cut  off  before  the  maturity  of  age. 
Acute  diseases  are  commonly  attended  by  inflammatory 
mptoms,  at  least  at  their  commencement ;  and  these  never 

faU 
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fail  to  be  aggravated^  when  the  intestines  happen  to  be  load- 
ed  with  undigested  sordes.  Hence,  on  their  first  attack,  the 
expert  physician  is  ever  anxious  to  begin  his  operatioiiS|bj 
evacuating  the  alimenury  canal.  But,  frequently,  it  k^ 
pens,  that  he  is  called  in  too  late  : — the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient has  been  exhausted  by  the  disease ;  and  the  whole  chss 
of  evacuants  must  then  be  most  sparingly  applied. 

Now,  had  the  patient  either  been  8uffi<:iently  tempeiate 
in  his  quantity  and  choice  of  food  ^  or  had  he  been  in  die 
habit  of  cleansing,  from  time  to  time,  the  atimentaury  canal, 
by  domestic  physic,  he  would  not  stand  in  need  of  power- 
ful evacuants,  such  as  the  cautious  physician  is  unwilling 
to  apply,  at  the  conmiencement  of  his  disorder,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  only  have  escaped  many  dangerous  dis- 
eases, to  which  he  must  otherwise  be  constantly  ezpoied, 
but,  in  case  of  their  attack,  would,  under  proper  manj|e- 
ment,  have  the  greatest  probability  of  cure.  Hence  azisa 
a  full  conviction,  that  niltam^  &c. 

These  observations  on  Lord  Bacon's  aphorism,  fcv  which 
I  am  indebted  to  an  intelligent  friend,  must  be  perused,  bjf 
the  reader,  with  satisfaction  and  benefit. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other  point  that  remains  to 
be  considered,  namely,  tlie  exhibition  of  powerful  purga* 
tive  remedies  in  disease. 

A  respectable  physician  has  recently  published  a  w(vk 
on  purgative  medicines,  in  which  he  remarks,  that,  by  pie- 
serving  at  all  times  a  regular  alvine  evacuation,  we  would 
prevent  the  formation  of  various  disorders  altogether  %  and 
that  purgative  medicines,  properly  applied,  are  the  best 
means  of  curing  them ;  and  the  facts  he  adduces,  sene 
very  strongly  to  corroborate  the  doctrine  he  wishes  to  esta- 
blish ♦• 

Dr 


*  See  Observations  on  tht  Ublity  and  Adminirtration  of  PurgatifC 

Mtdicines,  by  James  Hamilton,  M.  D.  f,  140. 
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Dr  Hamilton  observes,  (p.  6.),  that  the  cooadpAtod  tnd 
loaded  state  of  the  intestinal  canali  is  a  common  cause  of 
general  bad  health  i  often  accompanies  and  aggrafates  the 
other  symptoms  of  ferer ;  is  the  immediate  source  of  vari- 
ous disorders  peculiar  to  children  and  young  people  ^  smd 
also  occasions  other  serious  complaintSy  which  arise  in  ma- 
ture age,  and  in  the  decline  of  life  *• 

It  is  necessary,  he  justly  remarks,  for  those,  who  either 
wish  to  preserve  good  health,  or  who  are  in  quest  of  the 
lost  treasure,  to  attend  to,  and  to  regulate  their  alvine 
evacuations  f. 

It  may  be  proper,  he  adds,  on  some  occasions,  to  pro- 
pose to  them,  to  forsake  the  haunts  and  habits  of  fashion- 
able life,  to  leave  the  crowded  city,  alluring  amusements, 
or  serious  occupations,  conducted  in  airless,  or  even  in 
tainted  rooms  ^  to  shun  luxurious  tables,  indolence,  and 
late  hours ;  to  retrace  the  footsteps  by  which  they  have 
deviated  from  simple  nature}  aijd  to  court  the  country, 
pure  air,  moderate  exercise,  and  simple  diet  %• 

This  advice,  however,  cannot  be  always  followed,  and  it 
will  not  always  remove  costiveness,  and  the  ills  which  pro- 
ceed from  it.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  the  costiveness  which 
accompanies  disease,  the  interposition  of  purgative  medi- 
cines is  necessary. 

2.  Looseness. — Stools,  however,  may  not  only  be  too  hard 
and  scanty,  but  they  may  be  also  too  loose  and  abundant : 
hence  arise  what  are  called  fluxes,  disorders  in  the  bowels, 
diarrhoea,  &c. 

These 


*  I  have  found  a  purgative  of  lue  in  colds^  when  the  ttomtch  was 
loaded  with  phlegm. 

t  P.  7. 

^  Hamiltoa*!  Obiervationi  on  Purgative  Mediciats,  p*  7. 
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These  are  unfortunate  complaints ;  for,  as  Cheyne  lias 
justly  remarked,  those  who  have  slippery  bowels  can  ne- 
ver get  strength  *  ;  and,  bad  as  costiveness  is  for  the  weak 
or  the  aged,  yet  they  can  bear  a  costive  habit  much  better 
than  fluxes  or  purging.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  pro^  to 
observe,  that  fluxes  are  sometimes  the  salutary  eflfbrtt  of 
nature  to  rid  itself  of  pernicious  substances  f .  Such  dis- 
charges must  be  of  use,  when  the  habit  is  full ;  and  an 
eminent  physician  has  therefore  recommended  it  as  a  d9^ 
ful  caution,  not  to  be  too  hasty  of  stopping  a  recent  spon- 
taneous purging,  as  they  may  frequently  be  useful,  and  it 
may  be  found  advisable  to  co-operate  with  nature^  in  pro- 
moting this  evacuation :(. 

Looseness  is  often  the  efl^ect  of  immoderate  eating  f 
Part  of  the  food,  not  being  properly  digested,  passes  off  in 

diif 


*  Essay  on  Health,  p.  38« ;  and  Locke  observes,  that  people  vho  are 
yeiy  loose,  have  seldom  strong  thoughts  or  strong  bodies. — Thoughts  oo 
Education,  sec  23. 

f  An  old  woman,  Elizabeth  Alexander,  now  living  in  London,  agtd 
above  100,  is  periodically  liable  to  a  relaxation  of  the  bowds,  after  whkfc 
the  always  enjoys  for  a  time  better  health. 

f  See  Heberden's  Commeataries  on  the  History  and  Cor«  ^f  PJMiim, 
p.  145. 

§  During  the  hot  seasons  of  the  year,  bowel  complaints  are  apt  to  b^ 
come  frequent.  They  are  of  various  degrees,  and,  if  not  early  chedxd 
by  medical  aid,  they  geperally  terminate,  either  in  violent  and  eihawsriig 
evacuations,  of  a  hot  bilious  liquid,  both  upwards  and  downwards,  wfaidt 
has  obtained  the  name  of  ckdera  morbtuy  or  in  a  disorder  still  more  danger- 
ous, when  the  bowels  become  obstinately  constipated,  and  acutely  pain- 
fuL  Such  complaints  are  often  attributed  to  the  fruits  of  sunimer  and 
autumn,  but  erroneously,  if  they  are  not  abused ;  but  if  the  sources  of  one 
indigestion  are  heaped  upon  another,  for  instance,  if  after  a  plentiful 
dinner,  the  stomach  is  overloaded  with  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  what  can 
be  expected,  but  the  effects  of  repletion.  The  consequences  arc  attribut- 
ed to  the  desert,  and  not  to  the  dinner,  tvhiLt  it  U  the  exteu  ofhtk  that  has 
done  the  miKhief.     Manual  of  Health,  p.  S03.  and  904. 
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thi$  way,  and  nature  thus  relieves  herself  of  a  laad»  for 
which  she  had  no  occasion*  Great  eaters  are,  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  generally  than  and  emaciated,  and  possess 
less  strength,  than  those  who  take  a  moderate  meal,  which 
is  afterwards  propetly  concocted  *• 

As  an  habitual  looseness  id  often  owing  to  an  obstructed 
perspiration,  persons  affected  with  it,  ought  to  keep  their 
feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  skin,  and  take  every 
other  method  to  promote  perspiration  f  • 

Such  persons  as  are  troubled  tvith  an  habitual  looseness, 
ought  likewise  to  suit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of  their  com- 
plaint. They  should  use  food  which  braces  and  strengthens 
the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of  an  astringent  quality,  as 
wheaten  bread,  made  of  the  finest  flour,  or  rather  biscuit, 
cheese,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  with  some  cinnamon  in 
itj  for  breakfast.  Their  drink  should  be  red  port,  or  claret, 
instead  of  white  wine  %, 

Persons  subject  to  diarrhoea,  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
the  use  of  watery,  saline,  and  easily  fermentable  articles  of 
food  and  drink ;  and  they  ought  to  avoid  violent  fits  of 
anger,  and  the  indulgence  of  other  passions.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  will  promote  their  health,  by  using  provisions 
of  a  drying  nature,  drinking  either  very  bitter  and  well- 
fermented  beer  or  ale,  or,  if  they  can  afford  it,  good  old 
wine ;  all  of  which  have  the  beneficial  tendency  to  pro- 
mote perspiration,  and  thus  prevent  superfluous  humidity 
in  the  body  §. 

In 


•  Turnbull's  Medical  Works,  p.  133. 

f  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  118, 

f  lb.  p.  118. 

$  Willich's  Lectures  oo  Diet  and  Regioien,  p.  515. 
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In  common  complaints  of  the  bowels,  the  following  re- 
medy may  be  tried. — ^Let  15  grains  of  rhubarb  be  put  ioto 
a  table  spoon,  and  filled  up  with  rum  :  set  fire  to  the  rum, 
and  let  it  flame  till  it  can  bum  no  longer :  then  mix  it  widt 
15  grains  of  magnesia,  and  5  drops  of  laudanum  i  and  tab 
the  whole,  at  night  or  morning,  in  a  wine  glassy  foil  of 
pqtpermint  water. 

Such  complaints,  however,  are  not  to  be  trifled  witif 
but  the  best  medical  advice  should  be  taken  early,  to  ched 
or  remove  them,  as  may  be  judged  necessary,  by  the  ail 
either  of  regimen  or  of  physic. 

2.    URINE. 

Urine  is  formed,  by  the  operation  of  two  organs  of  Ae 
body,  called  the  kidneys.  A  very  great  proportion,  if  aot 
the  whole  of  the  blood,  passes  frequently  through  dNK 
organs,  in  the  course  of  which,  they  separate  the  mt 
from  the  blood,  and  transfer  it  to  the  bladder.  This  ii  fa 
the  purpose  of  its  being  immediately  evacuated,  widuat 
being  applied,  after  it  is  received  into  the  bladder,  to  tff 
purpose  useful  to  the  animal. 

No  animal  secretion  has  attracted  more  attention  doi 
urine,  both  on  account  of  its  supposed  connexion  wA 
various  diseases,  and  on  account  of  the  very  singular  po* 
ducts  which  have  been  obtained  from  it.  Chemists  hvt 
found  in  healthy  urine,  no  less  a  number  than  sevcfltttf 
dlflbrcnt  substances  ;  but  when  it  is  diseased,  the  numbtf 
is  increased  -,  and  when  it  is  putrified,  a  variety  of  nef 
products  are  found  in  it  •. 

The 


•   Sre  1  he  niton's  Syctcm  of  Chnrlstry,  Vol.  IV.  p.  «4f ,  &«. 
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The  formation  of  urine,  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  the 
-animal  economy.  By  the  preparation  of  that  substance  in 
the  kidneys,  the  blood  is  cleared  from  too  great  a  quantity 
of  saline  ipatters,  and  from  a  variety  of  putrid  particles, 
vrhich  would  be  noxious  to  the  body.  Indeed,  of  so  much 
importance  is  the  separation  of  urine  from  the  blood ;  and 
the  changes  produced  therein,  by  the  action  of  the  kidneys, 
is  so  essential  for  qualifying  the  blood  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended,  that  if  the  kidneys  are 
unable,  from  disease,  to  perform  their  functions,  the  ani- 
mal must  perish. 

The  evacuation  of  urine,  and  of  the  acrid  and  deleterious 
particles  which  it  contains,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to 
be  postponed  *.  Sennertus  relates,  that  a  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, (Tycho  Brache),  being  confined  in  the  com- 
pany of  women  for  a  great  while,  and  too  bashful  to  men- 
tion the  want  he  was  under  of  making  water,  kept  his 
urine  so  long  in  the  bladder,  that  it  brought  on  an  inflanv- 
mation,  of  which  he  died  f ,  Many  others  have  lost  their 
lives,  and  brought  on  tedious,  as  well  as  incurable  disor- 
ders, by  retaining,  from  a  false  delicacy,  their  water  too 
Jong.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over-distended,  it  often 
loses  its  power  of  action  altogether,  and  becomes  paralytic, 
by  which  means  it  is  rendered  unable,  either  to  retain  the 
urine,  or  expel  it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature,  there- 
fore, ought  never  to  be  put  ofi*.     Delicacy  is,  doubtless,  a 

virtue ; 


*  A  younf^  la^H*,  confined  In  a  stage  coach  for  many  hours,  by  keeping 
her  water  too  long  in  the  bladder,  brouglu  on  an  almost  fatal  suppression 
of  urine.  It  was  liappily  removed  by  the  use  of  the  hot-bath,  tlic  best 
remedy  on  such  occasions.  ,  Valangin's  Treatise  on  Diel,  p.  172, 

\  Probably  it  was  a  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  w^ch,  it  is  said,  was  the 
fausc  of  the  telcbratcd  Dr  rothcrgill's  death. 
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virtme ;  but  that  never  can  be  reckoned  true  delieacf  ,  wbich 
induces  any  one  to  risk  bis  health,  or  to  hazard  his  exist- 
ence*. 

As  a  free  discharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents,  but  ac- 
tually cun?s  many  diseases,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  pio- 
mdted ;  and  every  thing  that  may  obstruct  it  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Those  who  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
their  urine  is  in  too  small  a  quantity,  or  who  have  mj 
8ympton\s  of  the  gravel,  ought  to  avoid  every  thing  dnt 
has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  that  evacuatioB. 

It  is  less  dangerous  to  suppress  the  evacuations  by  slosli 
than  those  by  urine ;  for  if  the  latter  remains  too  ioig  in 
the  bladder,  it  becomes  acrid  and  corrosive  f  • 

Many  maladies  arise  from  voiding  too  small  a  quantity  of 
urine  i  as  disorders  in  the  bladder,  in  the  kidneysy  Ac^  nif 
it  destroys  even  the  small  vessels  of  the  brainy  and  4NO- 
sions  apoplexy  and  death};.  Hence  the  indispensable ll^ 
cessity  of  attending  to  this  secretion.  Robust  persflu 
eject  less  urine  tlian  the  debilitated  $  a  copious  emissicNiof 
it  is  always  a  symptom  of  a  relaxed  body,  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  energy  to  expel  its  noxious  partidei  b]f 
transpiration  through  the  cutaneous  vessels  §• 

Urioe, 


«  Buchan't  Domettic  Medicine,  p.  110.  In  a  work  lately  prifllri< 
Paris,  there  is  a  bection-^*  Di  VimporiaHCt  dc  tatisfaire  amx  beswu  u»me^!  iB 
wliicli  there  arc  the  following  jii$t  remarks.  *'  Les  fcmmei  wn^'ftfinctf 
victimcf  d*une  lausse  hontc,  que  I'intcrct  dc  Icur  santi,  mieax  colrt^ 
leur  ferait  siirmonter  facilemcnt.  On  a  ^'u  dcs  maladies  incurabteii  c( 
momc  moriciles,  occabion^es  pour  avoir  retcnu  trop  long-tems  son  imBBi 
&c.  Dans  sa  voiturc,  dans  Ics  voiturcs  publiques,  des  que  !e  htidi  * 
fait  sentir,  il  faut  faire  arrcter,  descendrc,  et  le  satisfairc'  Mcdcdnr^ 
Voyageur,  par  le  Doctcur  Duplanil,  Tome  I.  p.  63. 

f  Willich's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  519. 

^   Burton  on  the  Non-naturals,  p.  SI 9.     Also,  JSwOmj  SepolcfCt  Uf 

torn.  Vol.  II. 

# 

§  WillicL'i  Lectures  on  Diet>  and  Regimen,  p.  520. 
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Urine,  on  the  one  handj  ahould  heidicr  be  too  long 
-lained,  whicli  may  occasion  inflamniation;  or  a  deposition 
of  sediment,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  calculus  or 
stone  ;  nor  should  it  be  too  often  evacuated  i  for  thus  the 
bladder  becomes  narrowed^  thickened,  and  contracted^  and* 
loses  in  some  degree  it^  conical  and  natural  size  atid  shape*. 
But  urine  may  be  in  too  great,  as  well  as  too  small  a 
-  quantity.    This  may  be  occasioned  by  drinking  large  quan- 
tities of  weak  watery  liqiiors,  by  the  excessive  use  of  alka- 
'  line  salts;  or  any  thing  that  stimulates  the  kidneys^  dilutes 
the  blood,  &cf.         . 

Turbid  water,  with  sediment  like  brick-dpst,  qught  not 
to  occasion  any  alarm.     It  proceeds  from  the  critical  dis- 
charge of  what  was  pretematurally  retained  in  the  habit  %, 
Connected  with  discussions  regarding  urine,  is  the  cal- 
.  ttiTiis  urinsy  or  that  disposition,  either  in  the  blood,  or  in 
•  the  urine,  to  form  stony  concretions.     Innumcffable  are  the 
works  in  which  that  subject  has  been  discussed  \  but  as  it 
'  belongs  more  properly  to  medicine  tlian  to  diet,  it  is  not 
proposed  to  dwell  on  it  in  this  place  $.     The  use  of  soda 

N  n  water 


•  Turnbuirs  Medical  Work*,  p.  143.  When  the  uriuc  is  too  long  re- 
tained, it  is  sometimes  ruorled^  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mass  of  fluids ; 
wlut  remains  stagnant  in  the  bladder^  becomes  thicker,  the  more 
parts  (Iv  off,  and  the  more  gross  and  earthy  particles  remaining 
By  the  constant  tendency  which  these  have  to  concrete,  the  fof- 
Ltion  of  stones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted.  Hence  it  comes 
ro  pass,  tfiat  Indolent  and  sedentary  people  are  much  more  liable  to  these 
^■lif  as<;>  than  persons  of  a  more  active  life.     Buchan*s  Dbmes'tic  M^icine; 

"/"     -Otichan'^  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  120. 

*  ^iicyne's  Essay  on  Kealtli  and  Long  Life,  p.  140*.  The  author  has 
^'^  ^«>iind  his  urine  in  London,  of  the  sort  above  described;  probably 
'''^-S'  to  defective  perspiration. 

^        -^ir-  William  Temple  recommends  mlthonf^  or  groui.  1  ivy,  as  a  specilc 
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\vatcr  is  Certainly  of  service,  but  ts  apt  to  promote  a  I 
lion  in  the  bowels.  Lime  wjier,  soap  leys,  amd  >oiM4e* 
scriptioits  of  mineral  -waters,  have  also  been  fouad  useful 
in  these  compUmts  *. 

OF  late,  a  disease  has  become  extremely  prevalent,  oft 
nature  more  horrible  than  even  the  stone  itself  i  it  ii  a 
.stricture  in  the  urethra,  by  which  the  evacuation  of  uhnt 
is  prevented.  The  means  of  remedying  this  disease  hasb^ 
come  a  moat  important  branch  of  surgery  ;  and  tht:  tonuixt 
-which  are  occasioned  by  the  operations  which  surgeoni  are 
under  the  necessity  of  performing,  are  more  dreadful  tliM 
can  well  be  conceived.^  This  disorder,  which  fonuiuCcIy 
is  not  known  to  females,  is  perhaps  the  most  dreadful 
malady  to  which  the  male  sex  is  exposed  ;  and  aoifaiiig 
is  more  necessary,  than  early  to  warn  the  young  and  igao* 
rant,  of  the  tortures  to  which  they  may  subject  themsdRit 
.by  thoughtlessness  and  indiscretion  f. 

U 


mmdf,  or  pmtDiioa  for  ih«  •lone,  both  on  hit  owa  rxpfri«ikc«,  kri^eB 
.tcQ  yean,  and  thai  of  othen.  lice  kii  Eiuy  on  HealUi  uid  Laa(  life 
Code  of  Longevity,  Vol,  IV.  p.  33S. 

•  There  are  tgme  valaable  oli«rv»iioni  on  the  lubJKt  of  the  ROac,  i» 
Heberden'i  Commentiiriei  on  llie  Hiitory  and  Cure  of  Diir»n,  p.  Kl  tl 
Andenon'i  Medical  Remsrlu  un  Nalanl,  BponlMieoiu,  und  Artifi<UIi^ 

iCuation,  there  it  an  tecount  of  a  itone  hanng  been  evacuiiini  bj  llir  ■• 
of  Cxtile  loapi  uu!  the  water  of  a  ipHng  al  Coombe-tiill,  neu  IluepMH 
court  fhilace,  tbc  niler  vf  which  i>  K)  )Hite,  that  do  fur  inll  aiU^ntod' 

'isjide  of  tb«  culinary  vomIi  where  ihat  water  ti  cooiiaittly  attt,  » 
p.  9T.  It  may  be  proper  ro  add,  thu  irhere  there  a  ■  dtdirnlty  at  vi^ 
ing  urint,  owing  to  a  paliy  in  iho  pam,  it  hat  often  been  (qi  the  b^ 
cf  by  eleciridty.  The  ipplintiim  ilto,  nf  hoi  waivr,  Km  been  fa— J<t 
MTTicc.  See  Smithi  CuriMitiei  of  Cooimoa  Waler,  p.  <9,  See,  ii«t 
£w*d'i  Sydenham,  p.  iVC.  where  there  ii  lUi  clcdlcnt  ditMristiai  a» 
((ming  bloody  urine  from  a  uone  in  llic  kidney*. 

t  Thi>  nibjccl  >■  veryprciperiytoutbcdupiin  in  ihe  Mimul  of  ifadlb 
Appmdit,  No  A.  p.  :MH':  uniicr  the  litJc  of  '  Aiitclo  ^li  a'at  pn  (■> 
pOM  In  Dxnin.'     It  coucludct  nltU  ilie  following  jgdicioui  o 
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8;  Perspiration.  •   ^ 

■■•.»■.»  ii  ■ 

ft 

>iration  is  the  last  act  of  perfect  animal  digesttoh^'j 
lU  the  natural  evacuations,  none  is  so  importaHfj  or 
isire ;  none  is  carried  on  with  less  hrterruptionf  ixA 
ses  the  body  from  ^  many  impurities,  particularly 
ose  thin  and  acrid  humours  which  are  so  honioiisto 
lan  frame.  Perspiration  is  also  of  ii^e,  for  the  pur- 
moistening  the  external  surface*  of  the  body,'  and 
ing  the  skin  from  being  dried  up  by  the  atmospheric 
d  also,  for  remedying  any  defect  of  transpttation 
e  lungs,  as  in  that  case  the  perspiratidn  of  the  skin 
ised.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  func- 
:  which  indeed  the  health  of  man  so  much  depends, 
•p<)sed  to  discuss  the  subject,  at  lome  length,  und^r 
)wing  general  heads  :  1.  The  nature  of  perspiratioti 
ral.  2.  The  divisions  thereof.  3.  The  quantity 
ght  to  be  perspired.  ^  The  circumstances  which 
\  perspiration.  5.  Those  which  obstruct  it.  6.  Pro- 
of perspiration  to  the  other  discharges ;  and,  7.  Ge- 
iservations  regarding  that  important  function, 
jrspiration  is  a  subtile  and  invisible  vapour,  con- 
lying  ofF  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  though  cvi^r 
ously  protected  by  clothes,  &e.  It  gives  quickly  » 
to  whatever  is  applied  to  it,  which,  when  examin- 
the  best  microscopes,  appears  to  be  composed  qF 

N  n  2  the 


re  existed  a  society  for  the  circulation  of  tracts,  to  promote  pru- 
Dng  yoyng  men,  a  few  of  these  histories,  related  without  the  least 
ion,  must,  one  would  hope,  have  a  good  effect,  by  teacliinj  them 
1  they  will  have  to  suffer  from  disease,  and  how  much  more  front 
on.' 

athaor  on  Air,  p.  IGT.     Lynch  on  Health,  p.  142.' 
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ibe  several  constituent  parts  of  the  solids  and  fluidsy  mtidi 
constantly  exhale  and  perish  *. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  nature,  importance,  and  extent 
of  perspiration,  or  what  may  be  called  the  static  system  of 
medicine,  we  arc  indebted  to  the  celebrated  physician  Sanc- 
torius,  who  established,  by  the  labour  of  30  years,  the  ex- 
istence of  this  discharge,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ; 
and  whose  doctrines  have  since  been  sanctioned  by  the  ex- 
periments, and  supported  by  the  autliority^  of  many  able 
men. 

2.  Perspiration' is  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  one  called 
sensible persplraihfty  because  it  is  rendered  visible  to  theejv; 
the  other  insensihle^  which  is  discharged  in  the  shape  of 
vapour.  It  has,  however,  been  collected  by  various  means, 
and  subjected  to  chemical  experiment. 

When  tlie  perspirable  matter  collects  in  drops^  it  is  kaovn 
under  the  name  of  sweat.  This  substance  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  after  violent  exercise,  more  especiaflf 
in  hot  weather.  In  excess,  it  is  extremely  weakening,  aiit 
carries  off  with  it  many  of  the  most  nutritious  partidei  of 
the  blood  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  of  use,  by  supplying  a  wa- 
tery excretion,  when  the  urine  is  deficient^  and  by  eipel- 
ling,  in  disease,  the  morbid  matter  by  which  the  body  has 
been  disordered.  In  fevers  also,  the  heat  in  the  blood  may 
thus  be  diminished.  If  it  is  rendered,  however^  habitual,  as 
in  the  case  of  night-sweats,  it  is  apt  to  lay  the  foundatioo 
of  consumption^  and  other  disorders  of  a  most  seriom  na- 
ture. 

Transpiration,  however,  or  insensible  perspiration,  is  per- 
fectly invisible,  and  passes  ofF  in  small  quantities  at  a  time; 
but  chemists  have  ascertained,  that,  among  the  substances 

perspircdi 

•  Barry  on  Digestion,  p.  2. ;  alio,  li^wenboeck,  Tom.  IV.  Episf.  4?- 
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perspiredi  water,  carbooi  an  oily  matter,  and  an  acid,  are 
certainly  constituent  principles  *. 

The  nature  of  this  discharge,  is  thus  elegantly  described 
by  the  Poet  of  Health. 

For  thro*  the  small  arterial  mouths  that  pierce 
In  endless  miUIont  the  dose-woven  sldn. 
The  baser  fluids,  in  a  constant  stream 
Jsrape,  and  viewless  melt  into  the  winds. 
U^iile  this  eternal,  this  most  copious  waste 
Maintains  its  wonted  measure,  all  the  pawers 
Of  health  befriend  you,  aU  the  wrheels  of  life 
,  'With  ease  and  pleasure  move :  but  this  restrained. 

Or  more  or  less,  so  more  or  less  you  feel 
The  functions  labour ;  from  this  fatal  source 
What  woes  descend,  is  never  to  be  sungf. 

5.  The  quantity  of  this  discharge  is  very  great,  ns  it  i$ 
constantly  going  on,  day  and  night,  through  innumerable 
pores,  every  where  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  dOOO 
oiF  which,  according  to  some  computations,  occupy  no  more 
space  than  one  inch,  though,  according  to  others,  the  pores 
are  infinitely  more  minute.  Indeed,  some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  125,000  perspirable  vessels  may  be  covered 
witha^inofsandj. 

If  a  strong  healthy  man,  who  uses  moderate  exercise,  eats 
and  drinks  to  the  amount  of  eight  pounds  weight  in  a  day, 
lie  will  discharge,  in  good  weather,  five  of  them  by  insen- 
sible perspiration  ;  and  he  will  be  more  relieved,  by  a  free 
insensible  perspiration  to  that  extent,  than  by  all  the  sen- 
»ble  evacuations  united  §. 

N  n  3  It 

•  Thomfon's  System  of  Chemistry,  Vol.  IV.  p.  732. 

-f  Ajmstrong's  Art  of  Preserx'ing  Health,   Book  III.  line  25C. 

\  Adair'*  Medical  Caution?,  p.  174.  and  180.  The  calculations  are  by 
X^wenhoeck. 

$  MackeBzi«*s  History  of  Health,  p.  2€i. 
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•r  >.i<  not  yet  been  determined,  what  quantity  of  pet^i- 
.wioii  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health.     Sanctoriu 
savs,  that  if  the  meat  and  drink  of  one  day,  aihoUDtsto 
:i^iit  pounds,  the  insensible  perspiration  usually  arises  to 
.ibout  five  pounds,  the  urine  to  about  thirty-two  ounces,  and 
otGoIs  to  about  four  ounces  ;  but  that  calculation  was  maje 
for  tlie  climate  of  Italy.     A  firm  belief  that  this  doctrine  pf 
Sanctorius^  was  applicable  to  other  countries,  besides  Itah, 
has  been  prejudicial  to  many,  making  them  afraid  of  rising 
in  the  morning,  if  they  found  any  moisture  on  their  sKoi 
Jeast  they  should  cliepk  perspiration  j  but  by  this  erroiiecAis 
system,  they  relaxed  and  weakened  their  constitutions*. 

Later  experiments  have  ascertained,  that  in  Englanl, 
^reland,  and  even  South  Carolina,  the  urine,  in  the  counc 
of  a  whole  year,  will  exceed  the  perspiration.  TIus  may 
he  attributed,  however,  to  various  extraneous  circumstan- 
ces ;  for  instance,  in  Carolina,  where  that  certainfy  ap- 
peared to  be  the  case,  it  was  found  to  be  owing  to  fte 
quantity,  and  above  all,  to  the  diuretic  quality,  of  Ae 
drink,  namely,  weak  punch,  which  made  it  pass  off*  quickly 
by  urine  f. 

But,  in  general,  it  may  be  stated,  that  a  person  of  middle 
etature,  and  in  perfect  health,  will  perspire   frOm  iImw 
.  %o  four,  and  even  five  pounds  weight,  according  to  cixtuin- 
j   stances,  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  '' 

4.  Per3piration  is  promoted  by  various  ways,  is,  l.'By 
tlie  food  we  eat,  some  substances  being  lighter,  and  mbtt 

perspirable 


•  *  Robinson't  Dissertation   on   tfae   Food  and  Discharges  of  Humaa 
Bodies,  pref.  p.  4. 

J^  Valaogin's  Treatise  on  Diet,  p.  182. 

\  Robimon't  Bincrution  on  the  Food  and  Discharges  of  Human  BoJiei , 
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perspirable  than  others^  and,  consequently,  easier  convert* 
^  into  that  subtile  vapour,  which  is  discharged  by  the  skin. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  food,  the  weight  of  which 
tt  not  felt  in  the  stomach,  perspires  most  freely.  2.  Fer- 
mented liquors,  by  agitating  the  blood,  and  promoting  cir^* 
culation,  and  by  strengthening  even  the  solid  parts,  are 
supposed  to  aid  and  augment  perspiration  *•  3«  Moderate 
bodily  exercise,  walking,  in  particular,  is  favourable  to  this 
function.  4.  Stretching  and  expanding  the  limbs,  so  as  to 
quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  must  be  of  service. 
S.  Perspiration  is  promoted  by  proper  clothing,  adapted  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  a  regular  change  of  the  linen 
worn  next  to  the  person,  which,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  perspired,  ought  to  be  changed  once  a-day.  6.  Per- 
spiration is  much  promoted  by  attention  to  the  skin,  keep- 
ing it  clean  and  moist.  7.  Bathing  in  warm  water  evident*; 
ly  tends  to  promote  perspiration.  8.  When  necessary, 
warm  liquids,  and  sudorific  remedies,  are  often  necessiary^ 
to  promote  perspiration  in  disease.  Lastly,  The  emotions 
and  passions  of  an  exh^arating  nature,  tend  to  promote 
and  increase  it. 

This  discharge  is  certainly  of  peculiar  importance,  be* 
cause  it  can  better  supply  the  defect  of  other  evacuations, 
than  any  other  can  supply  the  defect  pf  this.  It  is  not  im*? 
probable,  however,  that  many  people  increase  perspiration, 
beyond  what  is  necessary,  by  being  over-careful  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  injuries  of  the  air.  Do  we  not  see, 
even  in  the  coldest  climates,  people  go  almost  naked,  with- 
out any  injury  to  their  health,  and  by  tliat  means  harden^ 
ing  their  bodies,  like  their  hands  and  faces,  which  they  ex- 

N  n  4?  pose 


*  ^e  M^cin  dt$  Hominei,  p.  131. 


.  .     .  ^-  xi^^izs.  cjld*  r     Increasing  perspiration^  bc-» 
..    ■^:^:    ^  ^ecesadiy,  weakens  tlic  bod^j  brings  on  aa 
.  i-r     .  '-•y^^  cf  tlk.'  sf  irit;,  debility,  and  death  f. 

.*>);ra&:xed  perspiration,  on  the  other  haiid>  dries  up. 
-  -^.ii^  liijurei  the  smaller  vessels,  augments  the  bulk  of 
>.i::ti7iLr'>  uccaaions  a  heaviness  perceivable  by  the  aenscii 
,:u  .ui  iccreased  weight  of  the  body,  and  is  certainly  one 
i  die  principal  sources  of  disease ;  indeed,  few  disordcii 
.icack  us  when  that  function  goes  properly  on.     This  dis* 
charge,  however,  being  less  perceptible  th^n  any  of  tfa^ 
i  est,  though  the  most  important,  as  tlie  matter  exuded  i^ 
of  an  acrid  and  irritating  nature,  it  i$  consequently  lessat: 
tended  to,  hence  it  is,  that  colds,  fevers,  rheumatisxnsi 
^gues,    &c.  often  proceed  from  obstructed  perspiratiooj 
before  we  arc  aware  that  it  has  taken  place.     It  is  propefj 
therefore,  to  consider,  what  are  the  causes  of  those  ob- 
structions, and  what  are  the  means  of  preventing  thenu 

Obstructed  perspiration,  in  genera],  arises  from  the  fol* 
lowing  circumstances  :  1,  From  moist  and  colj  air.  Whei? 
K^ie  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  even  though  it  is  cold,  and  the 
perspiration  thereby  obstructed,  yet  tlie  fibres  are  strength- 
ened, and  the  matter  retained  is  neither  dangerous  r»or 
painful  -,  whereas  in  a  cold  and  moist  air,  the  perspiration 
is  stopt ;  tlic  fibres  relaxed,  but  not  strengtjiened  \  and  the 
matter  retained  is  both  bad  and  unwholesome.  2,  I^rcni 
icnproper  food ;  for  too  many  oleaginous,  viscous,  arul 
crude  articles  of  nourijnncntj  $uch  asi  fat  meat,  pastrj, 

bollej 


•  Valangin*s  Treatiie  on  I  ict,  p.  1S3. 

f  Too  jrreat  a  ^-aste  of  perspirable  matter,  also  weakens  the  6bff«, 
bylfAving  them  with  too  small  a  share  of  mo'sture;  and  the  fre»h  iu<if- 
|C^|fld  humours  presAi'ng  forward  iiijo  the  small  vessels  of  the  slda,  o> 
CWMm  cutaneous  ttuptJQns.     Burton  on  the  Nua-4uturals,  p.  3:Z9. 
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mtsAf  dishcsi  smoked  hams,  sausages,  &C'  hivi  t ' 
ttffong  tendency  to  obstruct  the  free  perspiration  of  the 
body  *•  S.  From  violent  pain.  4.  From  obstructions  of 
the  cutaneous  Tessels,  frequently  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
s^esy  ointments,  and  cosmetics.  5.  From  serere  colds(t 
pttticulaily  those  contracted  at  night,  and  during  sleep. 
C«  From  nature  being  employed  with  other  objects ;  and  in 
particular,  from  the  mind  being  engaged  in  concerns  of  an 
interesting  nature,  which  excite  strong  emotions.  7.  From 
neglect  of  exercise.  8.  From  want  of  cleanliness.  9.  From 
improper  clothing,  as  wearing  too  tight  garments,  and  im- 
proper ligatures  about  the  joints  f.  10.  From  changes  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  happen  so  frequently  in  Great 
Britain.  This  can  only  be  guarded  against  by  being  ai 
much  as  possible  abroad,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  j  for 
it  18  a  just  observation,  that  those  who  keep  most  within 
doors,  are  most  liable  to  catch  cold.  The  open  carriages^ 
which  have  of  late  become  so  fashionable,  are  greatly  to  be 
approven  o^  on  that  account.  11.  From  wet  clothes,  a 
well-known  cause,  and  which  therefore  need  not  be  dwelt 
vpofu  None  but  the  most  hardy  can  bear  neglect  in  this 
respect.  12.  From  wet  feet.  This  has  proved  tlie  source 
cf  many  fatal  disorders.  The  application  of  spirits,  after 
the  feet  are  dried,  restores  speedily  the  circulation  f , 
]3«  From  night  air.  The  coolness  of  the  air,  and  the 
dews  which  then  fall,  are  highly  unfavourable  to  perspira-v 
tion^  but  le&s  so  in  towns  tlian  in  the  country.     14.  From 

damp 


•  Willich'a  Lectures  on  Diet  aoJ  Regimen,  p.  52S. 
t  Ibid.  p.  525. 

I  Some  reccynmrnd   ba(hin|^  the  fcct|  for  a  few   mtnutci,   in   tepiii 

rstcT,  at  a  much  lafcr  applicMion. 
•  ■     •  •  • 
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damp  bedi.  It  is  infinite  the  mischteCs  which  ibejr  htn 
occasioned,  and  the  number  of  deaths  which  havebeeo 
the  consequence  thereof.  In  inns  this  often  happens,  and 
ought  to  be  punished  by  law ;  and  even  in  privatelamilitt, 
th6  beds  for  strangers  are  not  always  so  free  from  damp  as 
they  ought  to  be.  1 5.  Damp  linen,  ^en  where  the  bedi 
are  dry,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  linen.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  at  inns ;  and  travellers,  who  afe  dbm 
Tery  anxious  about  what  they  eat  and  drink  at  imuy  fsj 
no  regard  to  a  circumstance  of  much  more  importanoe. 
When  tliere  is  any  apprehension  of  damp  linen,  <ff  of  a 
damp  bed,  the  best  precaution  is,  to  sleep  in  the  bhokets. 
16.  Damp  houses.  This  often  happens  from  their  being 
improperly  situated,  from  being  built  of  sea-stone,  or  fitom 
being  inhabited  too  early.  17.  Damp  rooms.  Anattea- 
tk>n  to  cleanliness  has  often  occasioned  the  washing  (d 
rooms  at  a  very  unseasonable  period,  so  as  to  be  inhaUted 
before  they  were  perfectly  dry,  18.  Sudden  traasitioa 
from  heat  to  cold  *•  Frequent  colds  are  caught  in  aunuiier, 
by  going  from  the  burning  rays  of  die  sun  to  the  cooling 
shade ;  and  the  first  cold  of  auttmm  is  mc»e  sensibly  (Ai 
because  we  are  then  unaccustomed  to  that  impiessioo. 
For  instance,  changing  suddenly  the  air  of  a  warm  roooi 
for  that  of  a  cold  atmosphere,  or,  when  a  room  is  hot, 
Arowing  open  a  window,  and  sitting  near  it,  or  vhen 
warm,  plunging  into  cold  water,  or  drinking  freely  of  coM 
water  when  hot,  which  sometimes  has  occasioned  imme- 
diate death,   and   often   a  variety   of  other   disorders!. 

Lasdy, 


•  ' 


*  Sanctorius  advises  us,  very  carefully  to  avoid  the  deceitful  pktiurt 
cf  ntddenl  J  cooling  the  body,  when  heated  by  air  or  exercise. 

■ 

5|J5MftlMit|i4u^cti  more  fuUy  explained  in  Duchan's  Domcsric  Medi* 
sine,  p.  ISO. 
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f^tly.  Restless  nightSi  fisting^  or  m  increase  of  tbe  -other 
rratcudtions,  obstruct  perspiration  *• 
'  -  6.  In  order  to  explain  the  superior  importance  of  this 
discharge,  it  may  be  prbper  to  give  die  following  abstract 
of  a  very- curious  statical  table,  drawn  up  by  Doctor  R6* 
Wrison,  of  the  expsriments  he  tried  for  eight  months,  com- 
mencing in  April  and  endmg  in  November,  in  the  forty- 
second  yeir  of  his  age,  which  ascertains  the  medium  pro- 
pcfttion  of  the  three  discharges,  in  so  far  as  his  experience 

Ottneii. 

Mean  quantity  of  feod  per  daj         ....        86.91 

Ozi. 

Mean  quantity  of  stool         -         -         •-  5,54 

Metn  quantity  of  urine         -         •         •      S4.91 


40.4i» 
Mean  quantity  of  penpirfttioii  -       -         -     45.S6  ■    S6.S1 

iTius,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  the  course  of  these  ex- 
'peiriments,  a  greater  proportion  of  Uquid  and  solid  food 
Sir^i  discharged  by  the  slih,  t)ian  by  stool  and  urine;  the 
feitilt,  how6ver,  of  Dr  Robinson's  inquiry  is,  that  there  is 
but  one  weight  under  which  a  grown  body  can  enjoy  the 
l>e3t  and  most  uninterrupted  healdi,  namely,  when  die 
perspiration  and  the  urine  are  nearly  equal  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ;  for,  by  this  means,  the  body  will  be  uniform- 
ly drained  of  its  moisture,  die  inward  parts  by  urine,  and 
the  more  superficial  parts  by  perspiration,  widiout  any 
irregular  and  unnatural  discharges.  The  morning  weight 
of  tlie  body  also  will  then  continue  nearly  the  same  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  f . 

Sanctorius 


*  Fothcrgiirs  Rules  for  Preservation  of  Health,  p.  87. 

f  Robinson's  Diiscrtation  on  tUe  Food  and  Discliargei  of  the  Humaa 
Body,  p.  91. 
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damp  beds.  It  is  infinite  the  r.:  persons  discharge  the 
occasioned,  and  the  number  of  by  perspiration,  the 

the  consequence  thereof.  In  i;  .wrels  ;  but  in  a  state  of 
ought  to  be  punished  by  law  ;  ihe  shape  of  undigested 
the  beds  for  strangers  are  n* 

they  ought  to  be.     15.  D.  some  general  observations 

are  dry,  little  attention  •  -• 

ticularly  the  case  at   t 
very  anxious  about  v. ' 

0 

no  regard  to  a  circv- 
When  tliere  is  a^ 
damp  bed,  the  b-. 
16.  Damp  lur. 
improperly  ..it- 
being  inli.  lo- 
tion to  .  •  • 


If 


rooms 

before 

from  ' 

bv 

sIj.^ 

bt 

r 

f 


•ch  stress  is  laid  upon  pcrspi- 
.-*-«,  and  is  so  liable  to  be  check- 
.^•nts,  tliat  if  life  depended  upon 
*.•:  not  enjoy  health  for  a  single 
•  up  their  pores  by  greasy  mic- 
ro suffer  from  it.     It  is  not  clesr, 
v"»n  is  much  checked  by  this  prac- 
be  compensated  by  other  evacua- 
:  perspiration  from  the  lungs  f. 
^     :  f^crspiration,  however,  may  be  judg- 
..    .-^elings.    Irregularities,  in  this  respect, 
,  ^>B.  of  temper,  head-achs,  disturbed  sleep, 
\  -.:bs,  &c. ;  whereas  we  never  find  our- 
.if-«i  and  vigorous,  nor  are  our  health  an«i 
^.vr  state,  than  when  that  function  is  du!v 

..^•TW  of  perspiration,  when  combined  wi;h 

.*.-^  uTt  is  exemplified  by  the  following  singular 

^^,.>.     nany  Asiatic  nations  are  induced  to  \rejr 

^ , .  ^T.^-rw  the  cQup  de  solcil;  and  hence  their  skulls, 

■ 

.^^.  p.  r-".*.. If  ion  which  that  occasions  in  the  head,  are 
,.,j  »•   •;  but  they  leave  their  necks  bare,  which 


.<■ 


:  \.\  lVJtsV.*v%l  Cautions,  p.  180. 


|.»w:V  N"  *■'•*'  l»»-"^»*'}"  of  ilic  Human  EoJy  and  Mind,  p.  iy*>, 
.   .,.,|\  :  ««:uC|^flP  JDi(>'»  -ail  Krji.:;e:i,  p.  oJJ. 
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.}ly  thick  and  muscular.     Mznj 

:ic  other  hand,  owing  to  the  cold- 

irc  led  to  keep  their  necks  warm,  but 

.•)  heavily  covered  as  with  a  turban,  nor 

1:0  house  y  hence  their  skulls  are  thickcfi 

more  taper  *. 

i)bserved,  that  one  perspires  less  when  the 

.<jld;  hence  those  who  eat  twice  or  thrice  a-day 

rter  than  those  who  eat  but  once. 

is  no  better  mode  of  preserving  an  equal  perspl- 

,  than  to  accustom  ourselves,  from  early  youth,  to  tlie 

.  .itudes  of  heat  and  cold.     This  may  be  effected  by 

..  .liking  every  day  in  the  open  air,  and  washing  the  body 

with  tepidj  or,  still  better,  with  cold  water^  which  braces 

the  pores,  and  enables  us  to  undergo  the  different  changes 

of  the  weather  and  of  the  seasons. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  we  retire  to  bed  immediately 
.after  supper,  the  process  of  perspiration  is  checked  in  a  re- 
markable degree  ^  we  ought  therefore  to  sit  up  at  least  two 
hours  after  supper.  To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  this  prac- 
tice, both  to  the  organs  of  digestion  and  perspiration,  our 
f npper  ought  not  to  be  delayed  to  the  late  hours  now  in  fa- 
shion f . 

The  exudation  by  the  pores  is  most  essential  during  the 
night,  when  the  sldep  is  sound  and  refresliing ;  for  the 
noxious  particles  alone  are  then  expelled.  This  cannot  be 
effected  in  the  day-time,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  to 
which  we  are  exposed,  which  interrupt  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  whereas  at  night  it  is  comparatively  more  calm 
and  regular.  The  nocturnal  perspiration  also  is  more  co- 
pious. 


*  See  Code  of  Ix>ngevity,  Vol.  III.  p.  313  and  318,  ai  to  the  efTirct  of 
wcariog  hats  or  turbang. 


f  Willkli't  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Rejimen,  p.  5*24, 
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continues  deficient^  old  people  ought  to  take  decoctions  ia 
order  to  promote  it*. 

GENERAL  EESDtT. 

The  food  we  takej  is  at  first  divided  into  two  parts. 
1:  The  earthy  and  grosser  particles,  which  are  discharged 
hy  stool ;  and,  2.  particles  which  are  absorbed,  and  added  to 
the  mass  of  circulating  flmds.  The  latter  part  is  applied^ 
I.  To  the  purposes  of  nutrition ;  or,  2.  Discharged  by  urine  ; 
or,  S.  By  perspiration.  By  these  processes  the  body,  after 
having  consumed  several  pounds  of  solid,  and  of  liquid  food, 

■ 

returns  every  morning  to  nearly  its  original  weight. 

The  means  by  which  this  daily  miracle  is  effected,  I  have 
endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  pages,  shortly  to  elucidate. 


Sect^  V. 

Means  of  rtmedipng  Ltdigesikn. 

As  the  health  and  nourishment  of  the  body  entirely  de- 
fends  upon  the  proper  and  regular  digestion  of  the  food  it 
consumes,  there  is  no  subject  that  can  be  of  more  import- 
once,  with  a  view  to  health,  than  to  consider  the  means  of 
remedying  any  deficiency  or  error  in  regard  to  this  import- 
ant function. 

Indigestion  may  either  be  temporary,  or  settled ;  and  the 
remedies  must  vary  accordingly. 

Temporary  indigestion  may  be  owing  to  various  causes, 
as,  the  eating  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  food ;  in  which 
case,  the  bad  effects  of  it  may  be  prevented  by  abstinence, 

and 

'*  t 

^  Tbt  Kuri«*f  Quide^  Iry  an  emineot  phytictio,  p»  19k 


au4  .M(  filling.  Uic  stomach  again^  until  it  has  got  rid  o£  irs 
former  content).  It  may  also  be  owing  to  the  bad  quality 
of,  the  food  'y  iu  \^hich  case,  the  noxious  matter  must  be  got 
i^d  of,  sometimes  by  abstinence  also,  but  generally  by  cpm- 
pelling  a  discharge,  either  by  a  vomit  or  a  purge. 

.,A  settled  indigestion  may  arise  from  some  irregularity  io 
tike  habit,  a  subject  that  has  been  already  dwelt  upon ;  or 
from  ,two  causes,  which  remain  to  be  discussed  i  1«  Sonie 
weakness  or  disease  in  the  stomach  itself ;  or,  2.  A  defi- 
ciency or  error  in  some  of  the  secretions  above  described, 
as  the  bile,  the  gastric  juice,  &c. 

1.  Various  modes  have  been  thought  of  for  strengdUB* 
ing  the  stomach.  By  pure  air  and  moderate  eic<5rcise  UxK, 
that  may  often  be  accomplished.  Mahyj  bowevers  .lave 
recommended  various  medicines  for  that  purpose,-  MNMei6- 
count  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  without  being 
implicated  for  any  responsibility  in  regard  to  their  succesk 
In  Sweden,  the  elixir  of  Doctor  Jemitz  has  been  nnfeh 
celebrated ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  efficacy,  it  is  said  that  Ae 
doctor  himself  attained  the  age  of  104,  his  son  to  KH^woi 
the  whole  of  his  family,  by  the  constant  use  of  it,  lived  to  I 
great  age.    Numbers  also  in  that  country  aire  said  to  hare 

received  great  benefit  from  it  *.  . 

An 


*  The  following  it  the  receipt  for  making  this  elixir,  which  wniMi 
me  by  a  friend.  It  has  been  tried  in  England,  and  found  serric^iUe  V 
the  stomach ;  and,  by  strcngt  lien  ing  that  important  organ »  it  is  nid  lU 
to  render  persons  less  liable  to  catch  coldl 

RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING  THE  ELIZIR  OF  LONGErTTT. 

One  oun^e  and  one  dram  bf  suga^  of  aloes,  one  dram  of  iedoaria,  flte 
ditto  of  gcntiana,  one  ditto  of  safTron,  from  the  Levant,  one  ditto  of  9m 
rhubarb,  one  ditto  of  theriaque  of  Venice. 

Reduce  the  five  Urtit  mentioned  drugs  to  powder,  and  let  chcm  p0" 
tbfough  a  sieve ;  afterwards  put  them  into  a  bottle,  with  the  thtfb^i 
and  throw  into  it  a  pint  of  good  brandy;  stop  the  mouth  of  the  botd' 


'  An  intelligent  PVench  author  (lyAuBenttm)  Tias  frtfttefl 
a  short  tract  on  the  subject  of  indigestion.  He  observes,  in 
that  work,  that  the  human  body  has  its  periods  of  growth, 
of  full  vigour,  and  of  decay ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  all  its 
functions  depend,  not  only  on  the  daily  state  of  the  body^ 
bat  also  on  its  periods,  as  connected  with  all  the  diflereot 
ages  of  life.  Digestion,  in  particular,  follows  the  general 
law  ;  its  agents  are  weak  in  infancy,  but  they  grow  stronger 

O  o  from 


i^B  wSthUMI  parchment,  and  when  it  dries,  prick  tereral  Iktk  pokhtin 
m  jCp  mA  pat  k  in  a  preH  for  nine  dap,  taking  ctre  to  ttir  it  wtU.  On 
the  tCDCb  d^,  without  moving  the  bottle,  let  the  infusion  run  out  geodj 
iaio  aaMher  bottle,  at  long  as  the  liquor  continues  dear.  The  bottle 
«hit  iafuHoo,  must  be  wtH  stopped  with  linen.  Afterwiids, 
a  Mcoad  pint  of  brandy  upon  your  dnigh  for  a  second  infiisiony 
which  you  will  leave  other  nine  days  in  the  bottle,  well  stopped  like  the 
,  and  stirred  well  in  the  same  manner ;  you  must  pour  it,  on  the 
day*  iBtt>  another  bottle ;  and  when  you  perceive  that  the  liquor  b 
dear,  put  cotton  into  the  funnel,  and  filtrate  it  several  times,  if 
,  t0  have  it  fuiie  clear,  Do  not  forget  to  put  a  piece  of  linen  over 
that  the  spirit  or  liquor  may  not  evaporate.  The  two  inf^ 
i^oiiM  be  mixed  together,  in  a  well  stopped  bottle,  and  yon  WMf 
•se  of  it  immediately. 
By  the  dafly  use  of  this  remedy,  one  may  live  for  a  very  long  tiais^ 
fsillium  requiring  bleeding,  or  any  other  medicine  or  preservative  igiiil 
capptagioos  dixases;  the  small-pox  it  throws  out  without  any  danger; 
aad  it  has  this  admirable  property,  that  one  may  safdy  take  a  very  strong 
dnse  of  it ;  and  it  is  also  serviceable  in  less  doses,  accocding  to  dmnnstas- 
CBb  For  sickness  at  the  stomach,  one  spoonful,  fvd^/wre;  for  indigestions, 
tM  ywaftils  tn  four  of  tea ;  for  drunkcnnen,  two  spooafols,  quite  pure^ 
fcr  cofics,  two  spoonfiib  in  four  of  brandy;  -for  fits  of  the  gout,  dnriny 
Ae  fit, aad  particularly  when  it  is  getting  up,  three  spoonftds,  qncn  p«rc| 
fiarwortna,  one  spoonful  before  catipg,  for  eight  days;  for^edrapsyi^ 
not  spoonful  in  white  wine,  for  a  month ;  for  intermitting  fevers,  aspoon- 
^j^qnite  pore,  before  the  cold  fit;  and,  if  the  fever  is  not  cured  by  the  first 
or  iKond  dose,  it  wUl  undoubtedly  be  so  by  the  third.  Hie^y  pce- 
ioM  neccMary,  while  taking  this  elixir,  is,  to  eat  nothing  raw,  to  taka 
milk  nor  salad,  and  not  to  go  too  much  into  the  open  air.  Tlie 
qunity  to  be  taken  dally,  is  seven  drops  for  women,  and  nine  for  men. 
VKf.ttlA  ptople  should  cake,  besides,  a  spoonfid  quite  pure,  every  eighth 
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from  ilay  to  day  :  tlicy  acquire  all  their  strength  in  youth, 
they  subsist  in  a  virile  age,  they  begin  to  diminish  in  the 
ago  of  decline,  they  grow  much  weaker  in  old  age,  and  they 
are  almost  extinguished  in  decrepitude.     It  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  decline,  which,  according  to  circumstancei, 
varies  from  the  fortieth  to  die  forty-fifth,  and  even  to  tfce 
fiftleih  year  of  the  age  of  each  individual,  that  the  stomxh 
begins  to  i  equire  peculiar  care  and  precaution.     People  who 
have  b^eu  subject  to  indigestions  before,  have  them  then 
more  freo^uent  and  more  violent ;  and  those  who  almost 
never  exnerienceil  them  before,  except  on  some  very  eitn- 
ordinary  occasions,  begin  to  feel  them^  even   from  sligiit 
causes.     Sedentary  people  are  particularly  subjected  toibm 
complaints. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  M.  D' Aubenton  is,  ipecacmaha 
in  powder ;  the  dose  depending  upon  the  quantity  that  will 
not  excite  any  painful  symptom  of  nausea,  but  sui&cientto 
excite  a  light  sensation  of  the  vermicular  movement  of  die 
stomach,  by  which  the  phlegm  may  be  separated  and  ex- 
pelled from  that  organ.  There  arc  some  people  who  can 
take  t .)  the  amount  of  two  grains  witl)out  nausea,  and  otkn 
who  cannot  take  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  a 
grain.  It  is  proper  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  and  to  ^^> 
nient  it  gradually,  if  it  is  necessary,  until  the  point  in  whfdk 
the  action  of  the  remedy  begins  to  be  felt. 

The  ipecacuanha  which  he  recommends  to  be  taken,  ii 
the  brown  sort,  commonly  used  in  medicine.  The  most  fa- 
vourable time  for  taking  it,  is  in  the  morning,  fasting,  or  an 
hour  or  two  before  breakfast.  The  powder  may  be  put  in  a 
spoonful  of  water  or  wine,  or  taken  in  the  pulp  of  a  roistd 
apple,  or  in  sweetmeats  or  lozenges. 

The  object  of  this  remedy  is,  to  clear  off  the  phlegm  or 
dim/  matUsr  which  disturbs  the  action  of  the  stomach.  The 

•ecretioQ 


I 
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secretion  of  the  digestive  liquor,  or  the  gastric  juice,  is  thus 
promoted,  and  the  source  of  indigestion  is  removed. 

D'Aubenton  adds,  that  he  had  proved  the  effects  of  it, 
and  that  the  remedy  had  surpassed  his  most  sanguine  hopes; 
indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  prolonged  his  own  life,  notwith- 
standing a  naturally  delicate  constitution,  to  the  age  of  84, 
by  the  use  of  this  medicine ;  and  he  recommended  it  to 
many  people,  with  whom  it  had  the  same  success  *. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French,  in  general,  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  state  of  their  stomach,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  importance  in  a  view  to  health,  but  also  as  a 
mesuis  of  greater  enjoyment,  by  the  pleasures  which  the 
table  affords.  I  was  therefore  extremely  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain what  system  was  accounted  the  most  beneficial,  by  the 
luxurious  inhabitants  of  Paris,  for  preventing  indigestions^ 
and  the  following  is  the  result  of  that  inquiry. 

The  first  rule  is,  for  each  individual  to  study  well  the 
nature  of  his  stomach,  which  may  be  very  strong  in  some 
respects,  and  very  weak  in  others;  for,  so  capricious  itf 
this  organ,  that  it  can  digest,  with  ease,  ten  times  more  of 
one  food  than  of  another.  In  general,  indeed,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  quantity,  as  the  quality  cS  the  food,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  dressed,  which  occasions  indigestion.  It 
ist  therefore,  asserted,  by  the  most  experienced  gourmand  of 
modem  times,  (M.  Grimod  de  la  Reynier),  that  if  you 

O  o  2  masricate 


*  SeeMemdr  tur  les  Indigestions,  que  commencent  a  etre  plus  freqnentet, 
Ia  pluput  des  hommes  a  Vige  de  40  ou  45  ans.  Lu  a  U  Societe  Roy- 
de  MedidnCf  ie  26  Oct.  1784,  par  M.  D'Aubenton.  An  emlneBt  pby- 
hai  given  the  following;  fonmiU  for  ipecacuanha  pilU  for  stomachic 


Tj^  Puiv.  Ipccacuan.    3  j. 

Rhubarb.       ^  ij. 

Syrup,  g.  s.  f.  PiU.  N.  xz. 
Capt.  j  bora  ioxn^  c^uotldie. 
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masticate  well^  and  for  a  long  time ;  If  you  will  dSride 
thoroughly,  with  the  assistance  of  stale  bread,  every  sort  of 
food,  particularly  the  more  compact;  if  you  will  nerer 
swallow  but  small  morsels  of  meat  at  a  time,  and  odJj 
mouthf uls  of  liquor  ;  and  if  you  will  add,  U  coup  {Taprei^  U 
coup  du  milieu^  le  cafe^  et  lej  liqueurs^  you  will  seldom  find 
yourself  incommoded,  even  by  the  longest  and  heariest 
dinner  *. 

^rhis  doctrine  must,-  doubtless,  be  more  acceptable  thao 
the  ipecacuhana  powders  of  M.  D' Aubenton  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  French,  by  following  these  rules,  and  raidj 
dressing  their  meat,  until  it  is  rather  tainted,  are  much  sel- 
domer  troubled  with  indigestions  than  the  English,  thou^ 
in  general,  they  eat  much  greater  quantities,  both  of  ani- 
mal and  of  vegeuble  food.  They  retain  also  their  healdii 
their  vivacity,  and  their  good  humour,  till  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life. 

During  tlie  night,  bile,  phlegm,  and  other  noxious  mat- 
ters, must  increase  more  in  the  stomach,  than  in  the  daj- 
time,  not  being  purified  by  fresh  air,  nor  expelled  by  a- 
ercise.  In  order  to  wash  out  the  noxious  matter  thus  ac- 
cumulated, it  has  been  proposed  to  take  a  large  tumbler  of 
hot  or  of  cold  water,  every  morning,  when  the  stomach  ii 
empty  f  •  A  person  who  had  been  accustomed  to  drinl 
Tunbridge  water  for  that  purpose,  from  the  use  of  whid 
he  had  derived  much  benefit,  being  prevented  from  goiif 
one  season,  drank  the  same  quantity  of  water^  taken  from 

tbe 


••  AUnanac  dct  Goomi'uids,  leconde  um^e,  p.  2S6.  The  m^  ^ifm  9 
«  gtiM  of  geaerout  wine,  after  broth  or  soup.  The  emip  Jm  anfiw,  h agba 
of  mm,  or 'other  tpiriti,  in  the  niddle  of  your  dinner. 

I  It  ii  said,  that  the  drinking  repeated  doact  of  hot  water,  for  indigo- 
tion^  and  paint  in  the  stomach,  haii  injured  nanj  ttomach»,  it  merely  a 
yallitthc,  l^yMfar  debilitating. 
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pomp  of  a  spring  in  his  own  yaid^  wUch  did  him  as 
oiiidi  serrice^  on  which  he  wrote  these  fines  upon  Us 
p«mp: 


*rit  water  docs  the  fctt  *. 

At  die  same  time,  the  mineral  particles,  and  die  fixed 
^»  widi  which  mineral  waters  generally  abound,  enables 
die  stomach,  to  drink  greater  quantities  of  them,  dian  other* 
it  could  bear. 

Elixir  of  Titriol  is  accounted  an  excellent  medicine  in 
cases  of  indigestion,  weakness  of  the  stomachy  or  want 
of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  a  glass  of  wine,  or  of  watc^. 
It  may  likewise  be  mixed  widi  the  tincture  of  the  bark^'one 
Aachm  of  the  former,  to  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  and  two 
tn-qiooofuls  of  it  taken  in  wine  and  water,  as  abore  direct* 
cd.     It  must  not,  however,  be  too  frequendy  repeated.      ' 

Chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  ui  moderation,  are  generally 
of  GOiisiderable  senrice  in  remoring  indigestion  ;  and  per* 
sons  who  are  afflicted,  either  with  indigestion  or  want  of  ap» 
petite^  cannot  do  better  than  to  rep^  to  CSiekenham,  Har- 
VQgate,  Scarborough,  Mofiat,  Petediead,  and  other  places 
«f  public  rcndezTOus.  The  rery  change  of  air,  and  the 
cheerful  company  to  be  found  there,  will  be  of  senrice ;  not 
to  aaewtion  the  exercise,  dissipation,  amusements,  &cf • 

Pkcparations  of  iron  hare  also  been  found  of  great  serried 
iii  rtomachic  complaints.  And  Doctor  Beddoes  states, 
Aat  the  red  sulphate  of  iron,  deserres  the  pieference  abofe 
aB  other  preparations  of  that  sort,  and  indeed  abore  tonics 
01  general,  as  a  remedy  for  simple  indigestion.    This  me- 

O  o  S  didAem 


of  Coicnwn  Water,  p.  S2» 
t  ■irkoi'WDwtic  Mtdfciae,  p.  Sfe. 
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^-i  o^T.csz  infallibly  cures^  in  the  dose  of  a  few 

-_^'r^z  ir.d  cen-ous  complaints,  a  tea-cupful  of 

. ;  '.ij,  ev ~  morning,  or  CTcry  otlicr  morning,  lias 

-.  TrTiL-ndri  to  sircjigthen  the  stomach  f .     It  should 

..-:    m'ua.on,  and  tlie  flowers  carefully  dried  in  the 

_     ^-1  ^ct  on  copperplates.     When  occasionally  tileOf 

.^  -r^v  iK  of  use.     But  bitters  of  all  kinds  seem  topos- 

-    .  '^^--rric  power  ;  and  when  taken  for  a  considerable 

.— .Lr  jf  nmc,  they  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  stomacL 

~*S>  :•  1  cIjxs  of  medicines,  therefore,  that  requires  much 

-u:x*r,  v.hen  dyspeptic  complaints,  arising   from  weak 

-r^csccn,  are  to  be  treated.     A  celebrated   medicine  for 

:.-\:  c^*u:.  was  offered  some  years  ago  to  the  public,  under 

iT*:  •urrc  cf  the  Pertiand po^vder.     It  was  composed  chieflf 

.1  >itr^TS  ;  and  though  it  was  known  to  alienate,  and  ereo 

V  .-ITS  :ho  gout,  it  was  always  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  coo- 

iiwTttrs,  however,  in  moderation,  may  be  safely  takeii 
It.  ci>c  chat  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  France.  It 
^  ^x*T^n,  that  stomachic  complaints,  and  nervous  disor- 
^<r!s  are  not  so  common  at  Paris  as  in  London,  where  the 
jp<  cf  spiritous  liquors,  and  of  hot  tea,  infallibly  injure  the 
^iv!^'h  and  the  nerves.  The  wholesome  wines,  the  cool* 
-,  >*  of  the  regimen,  and  the  care  so  strongly  recommend- 
^<  bv  the  medical  profession  in  France,  to  keep  the  bovek 
\  \  tranquil  state,  also  tend  to  obviate  these  compIaintSi 
'5br  when  they  do  occur,  the  products  of  the  orange-tree 
liV'  TCgarded  as  the  chief  specifics.     The  ladies  carefuUf 

collect 


•  Bfeddoct*  Hygeia,  Vol.  II.  p.  7;T. 

>  It  is  nid  that  chamomile  tea,  if  allowed  to  ttand  any  time,  becosci 


^^'■~ 
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collect  the  ieaye^  of  the  tree,  of  wMth  they  make  an  in^ 
fusion ;  candied  orange-peel  likewisei  is  regarded  as  a  eai^ 
mmtty  or  medicine  fitted  to  tranquillize  the  system ;  and 
the  spirit  distilled  jFirom  the  flowers,  as  the  only  liquof 
which  calms  and  smoothes,  instead  of  agitating  the  nerves; 
White  wine  is  forbidden  in  such  cases ;  but  red  winfej 
which  is  esteemed  a  corroborant,  is  allowed  *. 

Flatulency,  or  the  production  of  air  in  the  intestines,  iS 
eiie  of  the  most  troublesome  circumstances  connected  with 
indigestion ;  but  is  hardly  ever  inconvenient  to  those  who 
airoid  sugar,  wine,  bread,  and  every  thing  of  vegetable  ori- 
gin, and  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible  to  an  animal  diet  f. 
Any  inconvenience  of  this  sort  might  be  prevented  by  such 
a  quantity  of  carbonated  alkali,  as,  on  experience,  shall  be 
Ibund  adequate  to  the  effect  %• 

In  cases  where  the  stomach  has  been  oppressed  by 
Jihlegm,  an  infusion  of  horse-radish  has  been  found  ti  powei** 
fill  alterative ;  and,  as  such,  was  strongly  recommended 
by  an  ancient  physician  §•  Indeed,  some  have  recommend- 
ed moderate  draughts  of  a  strong  infusion  of  horse-radish 
in  hot  water,  after  vomiting,  instead  of  chamomile-tea. 
The  infusion  is  said  powerfully  to  attenuate,  and  to  disen- 

O  o  4?  gage 


*  Puikerton  »  Recollections  of  Paris,  VoL  I.  p.  299.  In  nervous  an4 
bjpochonclriac  diseases,  hO  common  in  Britain,  and  which  the  French 
would  often  treat  as  mere  indigestions,  the  use  of  heating  medicines  will 
generally  increase  the  malady,  while  tlie  blood  and  nerves  should  be  fran* 

quilUzcd  and  refreshed  by  a  couliug  regimen.     Pinberton*»  liccoUcciignf 
of  Paris,  Vol.  li.  p.  S9:I. 

j-  BeudiKs'  Hygiiia,  Vol.  IT.  p.  Z7. 

f  lb.  p.  iO/j. 

5  r»ce  a  letter  written  by  /)/oc'.»  Ai?  y,//..-/,  to  Antij^nus,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's succc^.ors,  in  l-aul.  i^i'l^MMtt.  r.ri  Tiiii  m..  'I'Li-i  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  remnants  of  antiquity.  In  it,  Dic^clc-;  furnishes  tliat  monarch  with 
in  excellent  regimen  for  preserving;  iiis  health,  in  tlie  dillVrent  Ecasona  of 
the  vcar;  aiul  marks  out  zuc\\  5v:r.ptoms  tk  usually  prccoue  approachirj 
disorders*  and  in  wlut  manner  i!icv  dji-.v  I  e  most  circctuallv  prevented. 
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gage  the  phlegm,  and  to  warm  and  strengthen-  die  ttCMcb. 
Many  persons  have  been  surprised,  aflier  dischaiging  a 
load  of  phlegm  by  this  infusion,  to  find  it  soon  after  dis- 
solved into  water>  with  very  little  appearance  of  pUcfm 
remaining.  This  must  be  owing  to  the  uncommon  actin- 
ty  of  its  volatile  salts  *. 

In  stomachic,  and  other  complaints,  the .  vutuerof  nw 
and  of  sa^Ton,  have  been  much  cekbrated  by  Sir  WiUiafli 
Temple  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderatioiw  He 
recommends  rue  as  of  excellent  use,  in  all  those  iUoeiies 
of  the  stomach,  which  proceed  from  cold  or  jnoiil  luh 
mours,  and  as  a  great  digester  and  restorer  of  app^Afe*,  it 
is  also  said  to  dispel  wind,  and  to  promote  perspiiuka. 
But  sa^on  he  extols,  as,  of  all  others,  the  safest  and  ooft 
simple  cordial,  and  the  greatest  reviver  of  the  heaittflMi 
chcarer  of  the  spirits,  insomuch  that  it  cannot  be  of  loo 
^common  use  in  diet,  any  more  than  in  medicine*  Hk 
spirit  of  saffron,  he  says,  is,  of  all  others,  the  nobleU  anl 
fnost  innocent,  and  yet  of  the  greatest  virtue.  He  lai 
Jcnown  it  restore  a  man  out  of  the  very  agonies  d  imAt 
when  left  by  2^1  physicians,  as  wholly  desperate.  Bvtitiie 
use  of  this,  and  all  other  spirits,  ought  to  be  empiofci 
only  in  very  urgent  cases,  lest  it  should  extinguish  the  as- 
tural  heat  of  the  stomach  f  • 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  better  mod*  tf 
preserving  the  stomach  in  good  order,  than  tp  keep  die 
feet  perfectly  clean,  washing  them  daily,  or  at  least  voy 
frequently,  in  tepid,  and  afterwards,  if  possible^  in  coU 
water. 

Heat 


T^" 


^  tary  oa  DtgoUoD,  p.  4S. 

f  See  Sir  William  Temple's  Essay  of  Hnlth  and  Long  life.     Code  of 
topgevttyf  Vol.  IV.  p.  354. 


HeAtf  al60»  fs  €f  gf^at  consequenei^  fn  ptottiSdn^  d^^ 
tion*;-  for  it  has  been  crtis^rved,  that  thcf  ^t  'of  dig^dn'ms 
teen  Very  much  facilitated^  and  performed  tn^i  shbr^  tfabe, 
if,  after  a  meal,  particularly  when  a  persoki  remains  seden- 
taaryt  an- additional  coat  be  put  on  *.  '  ^ 

As  indigestion  is  much  more  usual  with  persons  ad-» 
vanc^d  in  life,  than  with  the  young,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose,  that  it  is  greatly  owing  to  chagrin  and  anxiety  ; 
ifc^r  experience  proves,  that  the  care»  of  life  fall  heavy  ^pon 
the  digestive  organs;  and  the  consequences  thei'eof  niiist 
•be  felt  with  double  force,  when,  in  addition  to  mental 
anxiety,  improper  foods  are  made  use  off.  '  When  the 
Mind  is  in  any  way  afiected,  the  food  cannot  be  of  too 
'light  a  nature,  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd,  thdn 
(Insurious  gratifications  in  eating,  at  such  a  time,  though 
'iome  glasses  of  exhilarating  wine  may  not  be  unadvisable. 
'11 1  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  indigestion  better,  than 
%y  giving  an  account,  transmitted  to  me  by  an  intelligent 
^frienAi  of  his  own  case,  and  the  means  he  sifecessfaOV 
4ftk^ed  for  removing  that  complaint.  ^'  ^ 

•  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  obsehres,  that  he 'hid 
studied  physic,  and  that  he  had  continued,  after  he  had  re- 
Knquished  all  idea  of  the  medical  profession,  to  pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  subjects  of  health  and  longevity.— 
'About  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  fell  into  a  ^tate  of  gteat 
debility,  in  which  life  became  a  burden  to  him,  and  whitti 
his  friends  attributed  to  a  sedentary  mdde  of  life,  and  the 
^ntaminated  air  of  London,  after  having  long  breathed  the 
fresh  western  gales  from  the  Irish  sea.  Having  tried  in 
vaih  the  prescriptions  of  very  eminent  physicians,  and  tak- 
en 


^  Code  of  Longevity,  Vol.  11.  App.  p.  15. 
f  ^c  Manu2^  of  Health,  p.  308. 
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en  quantities  of  bark  and  steel,  in  various  preparaf  i(Ms,1he 
resolved  at  last  seriously  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  Yai 
complaint,  and  found  that  it  was  a  clear  and  decided' casi^ 
of  dfjspepsia^  or  debility  in  the  organs  of  digestion.  The 
object  then  was,  to  adopt  such  a  regimen  as  would  restore 
the  tone  of  the  stomach.  He  had  tried  what  is  called  i 
light  and  low  regimen,  and  it  had  not  succeeded  j  he  watf 
convinced,  therefore,  that  solid  animal  food,  not  in  too  \wtp 
quantities,  would  be  found  the  most  digestible^  and  thitAe 
use  of  bitter  fluids,  in  moderation^  would  help  to  give  ttyne 
to  the  stomach.  He  could  not  take  flesh  for  breakfast,  afld 
was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  wheaten  bred^ 
though  he  is  now  satisfied,  that  oaten  bread  would  \xnt 
answered  as  well,  or  rather,  that  a  mess  of  good  boiled  oat- 
meal and  water,  of  the  consistence  such  as  is  eaten  by  die 
peasantry  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  would  have  been  still 
better.  For  common  tea,  he  substituted  te^  made  freni 
orange  peel,  a  little  sweetened,  to  make  it  palatable^  and! 
diluted  with  milk.  Dinner  and  supper,  his  only  other 
meals,  were  confined  exclusively  to  animal  food,  either  boil- 
ed or  roasted,  quite  plain,  with  a  little  potato,  to  which  Vege- 
table he  restricted  himself  for  twelve  months.  His  principal 
difficulty  was,  in  regard  to  drink.  Wine  of  any  kind^  anl 
port  in  particular,  turned  acid  upon  his  stomachy  and  ihtrt 
ivas  the  great  evil  *.  He  therefore  used  sparirtgl?,  a  little 
mild  and  sound  porter  as  an  aperient,  and  some  spirit  mA 
water,  generally  rum  or  geneva,  but  in  a  small  quantitji 
for  fear  of  over  stimulating.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  die 
stomach  could  bear  it,  which  was,  he  thinks,  in  about  two 
months,  he  gladly  exchanged  the  spirits  and  water,  for  a 

litde 


•  Add  elixir  of  vitriol,  is  said  to  be  a  fipvereijjn  remedy  id  ca»ejrf 
this  oature. 
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little  sherry,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  his  stomach  could 
bear  port  wine,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  quite  cured,  for 
this  fluid  never  becomes  heavy  according  to  the  rulgar 
phrase,  that  is,  turns  acidy  but  on  a  weak  stomach.  He 
found  that  fish  was  more  disposed  to  turn  acid  than  flesh. 
He  has  ever  since  been  free  from  such  attacks,  which  he  in 
part  attributes  to  keeping  the  intestinal  canal  regular,  or 
rather  open,  not  by  medicine,  but  by  aperient  regimen, 
particularly  by  a  moderate  use  of  fruit,  in  which  he  can  now 
with  safety  indulge,  and  which  he  considers  to  be,  in  that 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed  on 
man. 

2.  The  only  remaining  point  to  be  considered  is,  what 
steps  ought  to  be  taken,  when  indigestion  proceeds,  not  from 
any  weakness  in  the  stomach,  but  from  some  deficiency 
in  the  gastric  and  other  juices,  or  in  some  other  branch 
of  the  great,  and  complicated  process  of  digestion.  This, 
however,  is  the  province  of  the  physician,  and  these  are 
particulars,  regarding  which,  the  sentiments  of  an  intel- 
ligent medical  friend,  must  be  found  of  the  most  essential 
service.  In  general,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  secretions  of  the  body,  and  re«« 
establishing  its  functions,  when  impaired,  is,  by  moderate 
exercise,  pure  air,  and  serenity  of  temper  \  and  that  occa<« 
sionally  a  change  of  scene,  and  an  excursion  to  places  where 
amusement  is  the  great  object,  and  the  cares  of  life  are  for 
the  moment  laid  aside,  must  be  productive  of  the  most  es^ 
aential  benefits. 

I  have  thus  thrown  together,  some  general  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  digestion,  q  point  of  sucli  infinite  importance  to 
the  health  of  every  individual,  that  it  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently discussed,  nor  the  doctrines  therewith  connected, 
too  accurately  investigated,  too  (irmly  established,  or  too  ge- 
nerally made  known, 
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W  HEN  we  contemplate  the  structure  of  the  human  fnme^^ 
we  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  ac- 
tivity and  exertion*.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  adimraiUeoi-' 
ture  of  its  form,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  tq  tuan 
from  one  place  to  another ;  and  by  the  flexibility  pf  its  jointSf 
(o  bend  itself  with  ease  to  cultivate  that  soil  from  wfii^b 
food  must  be  extracted.  It  is  by  labour  (in  whicli  genedt 
term  exerc'ue  is  included),  that  man,  1.  Perserves  hi^fieaUk 
t.  Augments  his  strength.  3.  Improves  his  mental  facukicft 
4.  Procures  the  means  of  his  subsistence  ;  and^  5.  OUains 
all  the  other  conveniences  of  Kfe.  "    • '    '*  •  •"  ->"■ ' 

■' ..  ">">■  ^j.:  Ml  IW-- 

*  *  When  I  consider  the  physical  itructure  of  man,'  said^the;|re|t  ^ 
ierici^  *  it  appears  to  me,  as  if  nature  had  formed  us,  ratl^  tQ;be  poA 
Nons,  than  sedentary  men  of  letters.*  And,  1'v;it)^^nd99^,^|^»;|i|^j^ 
expression  be  strong,  it  contains-a  great  deal  of  t^^  ^^^I^^W^5t^n! 
prolonging  Life,  Vol.  II.  p.  206.  *   .   r, 
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1.  In  regard  to  health,  none  of  the  rarious  processes  det 
scribed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  connected  with  the  im- 
|k>rtant  function  of  digestion,  could  be  properly  or  adequate- 
ly performed,  unless  the  body  were  stimulated,  for  that  pul>- 
pose,  by  labour  and  exertion*.  It  is  by  these  means  that  the 
4igestiYe  secretions  are  prepared ;  that  the  alimentary  juices 
are  absorbed,  and  incorporated  with  the  system  f;  that  the 
blood  is  duly  circulated,  and  imbibes  the  wholesome  influ* 
ences  of  the  atomsphere  \  that  warmth,  so  essential  for  our 
health  and  comfort,  is  difiiised  over  the  whole  body,  even 
to  its  utmost  extremiti^  ;  and  th$t  perspiration,  so  peculi- 
arly salutary  for  the  human  frame,  is  duly  promoted. 

2.  Not  only  is  the  healthiness  of  the  frame  thus  pre- 
served, but  it  acquires  that  strength,  so  essential  for  en- 
abling it  to  perform  the  toils  whicji  k  must  undergo.  Hence 
it  is,  that  those  persons  who  cWrivate  the  ground,  are  not 
9illy  the  healthiest,  but,  in  general,  the  strongest  individuals 
m,  the  community.  Besides  the  beneficial  efiects  of  exer* 
^M  on  the  whole  frame,  it  is  also  a  singular  and  important 
circumstance,  which  well  merits  to  be  attended  to,  that 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  legs,  thighs,  and  feet 
cl  a  chairman ;  the  arms  and  hands  of  watermen,  and  of 
sadlors  i  and  the  backs  and  shoulders  of  porters  ;  in  short, 
all  the  organs  which  are  much  exercised,  however  weakly 
bdfpre,  yet  become,  in  process  of  time,  thick,  strong,  and 

brawny, 

■-.  '  •■  t 

^i— — *— —       ■   ■■  ,111  III  I  P       *     > 

.J- 

*  So  much  convinced  was  the  celebrated  Cynu,  that  exercise  was  esien- 
ti^  to  health,  that  he  established  it  as  a  rule  among  the  Persians,  to  whose 
fimcation  and  health  he  paid  such  particular  attention,  *  that  they  should 
oever  eat  but  after  labour.' 

f  The  liealth  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  soundness  of  their  structure,  de> 
pitA  Ota  perpetual  absorption,  and  perpetual  renovation ;  and  exercise,  by 
jfltdaioAig  at  once  absorption  and  secretion,  promotes  life,  without  hurryw 
lug  it ;  renovates  all  the  pa^ts  and  organs^  and  preservei  them  apt  and  Sk 
for  every  office. 
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of  pleasure,  as  well  as  toil,  and  which  goes  by  die  nane  of 

LXERCISE. 

In  considering  this  important  subject,  we  shall  endea- 
vour briefly  to  explain,  1.  The  various  sorts  of  ezerciie. 
2.  The  advantages  thereof,  in  preventing  or  curing  disease  | 
and,  S.  The  rules  to  be  observed  regarding  the  same^  ac- 
cording to  time,  place,  quanrit]r>  age,  sickness^  and  vanov 
miscellaneous  particulars. 


Sect.  I. 

Of  the  various  Sorts  of  Exercise. 

Exercises  are  usually  divided  into  three  sorts,  the  actiic^ 
the  passive,  and  the  mixed  * ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  dm 
important  subject,  may  be  treated  of  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory manner,  by  dividing  exercises  into  four  branches  | 
1.  The  youthful.  2.  The  manly.  S.  The  gynmastkySMl,, 
4.  The  healthful  and  amusing.  Under  one  or  other  of  theie 
general  heads,  every  species  of  exercise  may  be  incloded. 


1.  Touthful  Exercises. 

The  great  objects  of  exercise  during  infancy  and  yoodi, 
are,  to  promote  the  growth,  to  employ  the  body  and  dis 
mind,  and  to  render  the  senses  more  acute. 

Locke  justly  observes,  that  all  the  plays  and  diversions  of 
children,  should  be  directed  towards  good  and  useful  b* 


*  It  18  hardly  possible  to  make  an  arrangement  of 
••tiffactory.      Thus,  usioj^  a  carriage,  is  called  a  p«anire 
driTing  a  phaeton  is  an  active  one.     Frietion  it  said  to  be  a 
riage,  hut  many  use  thdr  own  flrih-bMisb,  and  reader  it  active 
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>it8  ("  otherwise  they  will  introduce  bad  ones.  Whatever 
they  do  at  so  tender  an  age,  leaves  some  impression  ;  and 
18  they  will  thence  receive  a  tendency  either  to  good  or 
-Yily  whatever  has  such  an  influencej  dught  not  to  be  ne- 
glected*. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  young  persons,  an  earnest  de- 
lire  to  romp,  to  run,  to  wrestle,  and  to  follow  other  bodily, 
exercises  that  require  labour,  which  they  will  persevere  in^ 
more  especially  the  hclalthier  youths,  till  they  are  ready  to 
drop  down  ;  so  that  sitting,  or  being  confined,  is  the  greats 
est  punishment  they  can  sufiTer.  This  is  a  wise  contrivance 
of  nature  ^  for  thereby  their  joints  are  rendered  strong  and 
pliable. 

Exercise  is  peculiarly  necessary  tor  children ;  much  moire 
K>  dian  attention  to  the  mental  branches  of  education.  Pa- 
rents will  in  time  discover,  that  the  best  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing the  understanding,  is,  to  secure  at  the  same  time  ro^ 
bottness  of  constitution  ;  and  they  will  cease  to  sacrifice 
Afeir  children's  faculties  of  mind,  and  strength  of  body,  to 
the  grammatical  subtilities  of  schoolmen  and  monks  f . 

According  to  Roussea%  the  grand  secret  of  education  is, 
to  contrive  that  the  exercise  of  the  body,  and  that  of  the 
mind,  may  always  serve  as  relaxations  to  eaCh  other  X* 

Pp  The 

*  *  LrOckc'a  Treatise  on  Education. 

f  ficddoes's  Etsay  on  Consumptiony  p.  122* 

^ }  Th«  following  anecdote  may  be  depended  upOQ.-»A  nurse  wko  was 
remarkably  fond  of  the  child  of  a  gentleman  the  had  the  charge  of,  was 
faMfd  to  say, — ^  Alas,  aty  dear  child,  you  will  soon  be  taken  fromflie,  anit 
dh|/U  with  education  ;*  implying,  that  the  child  would  be  deprived  of  the 
amvsexnents  of  which  it  was  naturally  fond,  and  would  be  rendered  stupid 
hm  study.  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  how  many  perish  by  What  Salsnann 
cSDs  t'be  disease  of  education.  Multitudes  die  every  year  of  that  disordcn 
0  M*  ah  article  which  ought  to  make  a  t<fo  conspicvvui  figure  ia  ovr  bills 
nfftortadty. 


c 
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The  exercises  of  youth,  should  promote  the  circi 
of  tlic  blood,  and  strengthen  the  nerves  and  muscles  t  dMf 
should  expose  the  body  to  the  weather  and  the  etementi, 
and  should  render  it  adroit  and  agile  ;  they  should  exalt 
tlie  courage,  inspire  presence  of  mind,  and  excite  and  cbc> 
rish  activity  ;  and  by  them,  not  only  personal  streagt}),3i>d 
mental  energy,  but  also  the  beauty  of  die  form,  should  ht 
promoted  *.  The  exercises  to  be  recommended,  shooU 
more  especially  prevent  any  of  the  muscles  and  limbs  fron 
growing  into  disuse  :  whence  a  siiiTness  of  the  niachiDC 
arises,  observable  in  many  persons  who  have  not  enjoyed 
proper  exercise  in  tlieir  youtli.  By  exercise  also,  the  growth 
of  each  limb,  and  every  part  of  the  body,  should  be  nude 
proportionate  to  the  rest.  This  proportionate  growth  is, 
in  many  respects,  highly  conducive  to  health,  as  well  at » 
symmetry  of  person,  and  cannot  always  be  secured  wilhmt 
adequate  exercise  f. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations}  we  ihalt 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  sorts  of  youthful  n* 
ercises,  under  the  following  heads :  1.  Infantine  or  chiU- 
ish  exercises.  2.  Hopping.  3.  lumpii^.  4.  Running- 
5.  Hooping.  6.  Throwing.  7.  Lifting  and  carrying.  *■ 
Balancing.  9.  Climbing.  10.  Skipping.  1 1.  Sliding,  tt 
Skiving.  13.  Swinging.  H.  Bell-ringing.  15,  Fitingi 
and,  16.  Dancing^. 


\  Ibid.  p.  I5a     Tliii  luthui  ubH«ve«,  ihM,  bf  that  Ton 

lioD  nrliich  cierciw  ioduca,  alrulneH  ol  chm,  K>  iajui ' 
nuj  be  prcvmlcd. 

t  Th«  greater  pin  of  tht  toMawing  obin-raitofu,  njitdint  tWa 
rent  H>ni«f  fKrciic.arccitriciEdfmmSalzininii't  GjrtniuiiHsroiVMdi. 
■ndSlrull't  Accciunlofth«api>rCiiitid  Puumtt  ot  tlw  PcOpI*  of  Enjliaik 
priuieil  in  one  vo!um«  quuto,  ItlUL  '   ' 
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\.  Infantine  and  cJuldish  exercises* — Many  of  the  pas- 
times and  exercises  to  be  mentioned  in  the  following  pages^ 
as  belonging  to  youth,  and  even  manhood,  are  copied  by 
the  younger  part  of  the  community,  and  in  some  degree  be- 
come the  sports  of  children.  Tlius,  instead  of  riding,  child- 
ren are  mounted  on  wooden  horses,  or  substitute  a  stick 
for  a  horse,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  the  galloping  and 
prancing  of  that  noble  animal.  Contending  with  each 
other  for  superiority  in  running,  is  another  exercise  to 
which  children  are  naturally  inclnied ;  and  for  obtainiitg 
the  palm  in  which,  they  feel  as  much  anxiety,  as  they  after- 
wards do  in  regard  to  higher  objects.  Marbles  seem  to  be 
used  by  boys  as  a  substitute  for  bowls.  There  are  a  va- 
riety of  exercises,  however,  peculiar  to  children,  as  flying 
the  kite,  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  China  ;  and  whip- 
ping the  top,  a  classical  game,  which  was  used  in  times  very 
remote  in  Greece ;  and  was  well-known  at  Rome  in  the 
days  of  Virgil.  In  regard  to  other  infantine  pastimes,  they 
are  fully  described  by  a  modern  author,  aiid  do  not  require, 
in  this  place,  any  particular  enumeration  *. 

2.  Hopjnng, — Hopping  oh  one  leg,  though  a  very  simple 
exercise,  ranks  amongst  the  most  violent ;  but  it  is  a  very 
useful  one,  and  serves  particularly  to  strengthen  the  lower 
limbs :  it  ou^ht,  however,  to  be  established  as  a  general 
rule,  that  after  one  leg  has  been  exercised,  tlie  other  must 
take  its  turn.  Robust  experienced  boys,  will  frequently 
hop  above  800  steps,  over  the  most  uneven  ground.  In 
England,  it  was  not  unusual,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
have  hopping  mdfchesy  and  to  give  prizes  to  those  who  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  in  that  species  of  exercise. 

§ 

3.  Jumping, — As  this  species  of  exercise,  is  included 

1*  p  2  among 

•  Sec  Sirutt'f  Sports  and  Paitimcs,  Book  IV.  chap.  4, 


c 
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among  the  gymnastic  sons,  unJer  the  head  Leaping,  a  If 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  in  this  place. 

4.  Running. — Among  tJie  means  which  nature  has  be- 
stowed on  terrestrial  animals  for  the  preservation  of  liCt^ 
running  is  the  most  important ;  and  the  body  of  do  amnul 
Gcems  better  fonned  for  that  exercise  than  that  of  man. 
Tlie  nobler  parts,  which  might  suffer  from  an  immoderate 
influx  of  blood,  are  uppermost,  and  the  laws  of  gravitation 
itself  assist  in  propelling  tlie  runner  forward.  He  has  no- 
thing  to  do,  but  to  strengthen  his  feet  and  thighs  bjr  prac- 
tice, and  to  accustom  himself  to  speedy  motion  ;  and  ihete 
is  nothing  very  laborious  in  the  exercise.  Perhaps  there 
IS  no  better  means  of  strengthening  the  lungs  of  those  who 
are  short  winded,  than  by  gradually  habituating  themselm 
to  this  exercise.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  absurd, 
than  to  prevent  children  from  acquiring  a  faculty,  innoctni 
in  itself,  and  in  many  respects  so  useful.  In  regard  to  anj 
risk  of  consumptions  or  other  disorders  from  running,  it  ii 
not  the  fault  of  the  exercise,  but  of  the  person  who  tnct 
it,  without  having  gradually  and  properly  inured  hinuelf  10 
that  exertion  of  his  strength  *. 

Running  was  formerly  considered  as  an  essential  put  of 
the  education  of  a  young  man  of  rank,  more  especially  if 
.brought  up  to  the  miliary  profession  \ ;  and  it  is  €eRaiiil|r 
,weU  calculated  for  the  young  and  active  in  graerali  baii 


*  Running  up  and  ilowD  lUin,  ii  aa  anJTc  and  lueful  ti«rel>ti  ic  it 
recommended  by  Swifi.  1(  ii  hardly  (o  be  crcdiied  how  heilchy  it  i*i  nl 
buw  cipert  young  peojile  become  i(  it  by  practice. 

t  There  wai  ■  game  formerly  mucli  pr«cti>cd  in  Hime  part*  of  Bi(- 
bad,  called  kaic,  or  iari,  and  wmetimci  fruvar'i  ktn,  where  [be  luc^a  d 
the  pattioia  dqiended  much  upon  ilie  agility  of  ibe  caodidaus,  and  tbar 
akin  in  running.  Stnill  hu  deicribed  thii  pulioie  ;  but  it  ii  too  caBi|A- 
viied  10  be  inactltd  in  (bit  wotk. — Sm  Stiun,  p.  Gl. 
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as  it  is  an  exercise  of  much  exertion^  it  ought  to  be  gra-» 
dually  adopted,  and  not  carried  to  an  extreme,  when  a 
tendency  prevails  to  complaints  of  the  chest,  or  there  is 
much  fulness  of  habit  *• 

5.  Hooping. — ^Driving  or  trundling  a  hoop,  with  a  short 
stick,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  motion,  without  suffering  it  to 
fall,  is  a  pleasant  incentive  to  nmning,  and  well  adapted 
for  spacious  level  grounds.  This  is  a  classical  exercise,  and 
was  as  common  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  it  now  is 
in  many  modem  nations.  The  hoop  used  by  the  ancients^ 
was  as  high  as  the  breast  of  the  person  who  drove  it ;  and' 
in  the  inside,  rings,  or  little  pbtes  of  tin  or  brass  were  fas- 
tened to  make  a  jingling  noise,  as  is  still  conmion  in  many 
cases. 

6.  Throvnng. — ^AU  the  difi^rent  branches  of  jaculation^ 
are  useful  exercises  for  young  people ;  they  strengthen  the' 
hand,  the  arm,  the  shoulder,  and  the  pectoral  muscles  \ 
and  when  they  are  combined  with  aiming  at  a  mark,  it 
exercises  the  eye,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  distances,  in 
a  very  effectual  and  amusing  manner.  Slinging,  when 
done  for  amusement,  belongs  to  this  branch  of  exercise, 
but  has  often  been  included  among  military  arts,  as  the 
aling  was  formerly  employed  as  an  instrument  of  war. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  throwing  the  dart  and  the 
javelin.  The  simplest  mode  of  jaculation,  is  that  of  throw- 
ing large  and  smooth  stones,  at  a  particular  mark,  to  a  given 
distance  ;  this  game  is  known  by  the  name  of  penny^tones 
in  Scotland,  probably  from  that  sum  being  at  first  the  re- 
ward of  the  victor.  The  game  of  quoits  is  not  uncommon 
in  many  parts  of  England;  it  is  played  with  a  circular 
piece  of  iron,  a  little  concave  on  one  side,  and  convex  on 

Pp  3  the 

■.     ■  >  ■ 

•  TumbuU'9  Medical  Worki,  p.  isa 


the  other,  with  a  Inrge  hole  in  Uie  ceaire  •,     The  I 
hf  to  pitch  the  quoit  in  such  a  mannci',  that  when  it  &I!i 
to  the  ground,  tlie  hole  in  the  centre  shall  receive  a  sake, 
driven  into  the  ground  at  a  distance  agreed   upoii.   , 
diicus,  or  quoit  of  the  ancients,  as  some  call  it,  WMn 
either  of  metal  or  stone,  and  required  so  much  si 
to  be  included  among  the  gymnastic  arts.    There  wasai 
iher  exercise  of  the  same  sort,  formerly  much  practiced  in 
England,  namely,  pitching  iht  tar,  which  coosisicd  in  tl 
ing  who  should  pitch  a  heavy  bar  of  iron,  to  the  | 
distance. 

7.  Lifting  and  rnriying. — These  arc  exercises  wUi 
quire  great  prudence  and  caution,  if  attempted  hjM 
people,  lest  their  soft  and  tender  frames  may  be  ii 
Lifting  a  weight  wit]]  extended  arms,  fixed  on  a  lottg  0 
with  notches  at  regular  intervals,  is,  however,  rccomnwul- 
cd  by  Salzmann.  He  also  observes,  tliat  young  pcrjont, 
with  high  shoulders,  and  short  necks,  may  have  those  de- 
fects in  some  measure  corrected,  by  carrying  in  their  hudt, 
burdens  of  more  or  less  weight,  for  a  certain  time  t 
day,  with  their  arms  hanging  down  ;  and  the  ( 
Gcnlis,  made  her  pupils  carry  burdens  on  tlieir  t 
basket  secured  by  straps,  passing  over  the  should) 
under  the  aims.  In  this  way,  indeed,  the  shouLdn 
be'thrown  back,  and  the  shape  improved.  Care,  1 
must  be  taken,  that  the  weight  can  be  carried  wit 

S.  Balatidiig.~Af  we  endeavour  to  preserrc  t 
btium  of  our  own  bodies,  or  to  balance  witli  our  li 
thing  that  is  continually  in  danger  of  falling,  wc  i 
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prompt,  judicious,  adroit  movements,  and  bendings  of  the 
body  necessary.  By  practising  these  arts,  hardihood,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  justness  of  eye,  are  promoted ;  all 
which  are  useful  acquisitions.  There  are  various  exercises 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  equilibrium ;  as,  1.  Ba- 
lancing our  own  body  j  and,  2.  Extraneous  bodies. 

1.  Our  own  body  may  be  balanced,  by  standing  on  one 
leg,— by  balancing  on  the  upper  edge  of  a  plank,  fixed  in 
the  ground, — ^by  walking  along  the  tops  of  a  wall, — ^by 
walking  on  a  round  pole  fixed  at  different  heights, — ^by 
using  a  sec-saw,  or  a  stout  plank  supported  in  the  centre, 
and  capable  of  moving  upwards  or  downwards, — ^by  walk- 
ing upon  stilts,  by  which  courage,  pliability  of  body,  and 
capacity  of  preserving  the  balance,  on  long  legs  that  end 
nearly  in  a  point,  are  obtained. 

2.  Balancing  extraneous  bodies,  is  also  an  amusing 
and  beneficial  exercise )  and  by  our  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent the  object  from  falling,  the  accuracy  of  the  eye  is  ex- 
ercised ;  caution  and  attention  are  excited ;  and  we  learn  a 
promptitude,  scarcely  by  any  other  means  to  be  acquired. 
This  art  can  easily  be  obtained,  by  supporting  a  staff,  of 
any  given  length,  made  heavier  at  the  top  than  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  preserving  it  in  due  balance,  though  shifting  it 
from  one  finger  to  another ;  and  preserving  its  equilibrium, 
though  standing  still,  walking,  running,  sitting  down,  rising 
up,  &c. 

9.  Climbitig. — ^To  strengthen  the  body,  to  fortify  the  cou- 
rage, and  to  increase  the  truly  useful  capacity  for  escaping 
from  various  dangers,  climbing  is  one  of  the  most  advaur 
tageous  exercises  in  which  boys  can  be  instructed  *.     The 

P  p  4  climbing 


•  It  is  said,  that  a  quack  in  I^ondon  got  a  great  deal  of  money,  by  per- 
suading many  people  that  he  could  cure  them  of  die  ^ut  by  exercise;  and 

chat 
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climbing  of  trees  and  walls,  for  instance,  greatly  t 
promote  bodily  agility,  and  consequently  liealtlu  Ton6l 
4rc  thus  familiarized  with  various  dangers,  not  always  to 
be  avoided  in  common  life;  and  being  habituated  at  an 
early  age  to  dangerous  sicuations,  are  thus  secured  from  that 

'  dizziness  wliich  has  proved  so  fatal  to  many  *.  It  is  well 
ItDOwn,  that  the  art  of  climbing  is  indispensably  ncccsiwjr 
for  seamen,  who,  by  constant  use,  acquire  the  power  o( 
mounting  the  loftiest  masts,  in  a  manner  that  seems  incre- 
dible to  those  who  have  not  practised  that  art. 

10.  Skipping, — It  is  advantageous  frequently  to  have  ob« 
■lacles  to  surmount,  in  performing  things  lliat  arc  in  them- 
Klves  easy.  By  this  we  both  promote  expertness,  firmiKU 
pf  action,  and  presence  of  mind,  wliich  are  objects  of  no 
•  small  importance  in  education.     Skipping  with  a  rope  oi 

,  lioop  f,  is  nothing  more  than  nuining  and  leaping  with  iif 
(litional  obstacles.  Geiille  running  is  not  dilTicult  of  it»Ifi 
but  if  a  boy  is  required  to  hold  a  cord  in  both  haiid5,aiidt0 
throw  it  over  his  head,  and  under  his  feet,  at  every  second. 
Step,  it  then  becomes  necessary  [o  keep  time  in  moving  ihf 
feet;  and  the  arms  likewise  :irc  thrown  into  regular  niO> 
tion.  This  is  a  most  beneficial  exercise,  particularly  in  tlu 
r  season }  and  if  regularly  persevered  in,  eSixUuIlj 


prevents  chilblai 


Wlicn  young  people,  also,  are  tau^ 


to  dance  with  the  skipping  rope,  the  effect, 
panied  with  music,  is  peculiarly  striking. 


vhen  iccfxah 


ihat  tbe  eterdw  which  he  compctltd  (hrai  to  [ry,  wu  climlung  ap  ■^■^^ 
iler,  and  gelling  down  a^to. 

■  Walking  on  tht  ropi  of  waUi, !)  in  uccUrni  moiJc  t>r  pi 

t  Skippipg  with  I  hoop  tctem bin  iklpping  with  i  diort  n^ir,di 
u«nj;  a  huap  in  ii«  n»d.     'i'hi)  c!lc^ci^•c  icndi  lo  rcndn  bojt  . 
11  taid  to  be  CTCclleni  (or  crt-iLing  an  ippelile;  but  in  (bit  ci 
marc  uiuull}'  cthitutcd  by  [opt-dancen,  than  ioclodtd  imOBn 
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Sometimes  skipping  is  done  with  a  long  rope,  swting 
round  regularly  by  two  persons,  and  a  third  jumping  over 
it.  It  requires  quickness  and  attention  to  the  right  point 
of  time,  but  is  not  so  useful,  nor  in  such  general  prac- 
tice, as  skipping  with  the  short  rope. 

11*  Sliding. — Sliding  upon  the  ice,  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  favourite  pastime,  among  the  youth  of  this  country* 
in  former  times ;  at  present,  the  use  of  skates  is  so  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  sliding  is  but  little 
practised,  except  by  children,  and  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  skates.  It  is  probable  that  sliding  gavethe  first 
Idea  of  the  possibility  of  skating. 

12,  SJuUing. — Skating  is  by  no  means  a  recent  pastime. 
It  was  certainly  known  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
but  was  of  still  older  date  in  the  more  northern  countries, 
where  it  was  the  boast  of  their  chieftans,  that  they  could 
traverse  the  snow  upon  skates  of  wood.  Too  much  can* 
not  be  said  in  favour  of  that  elegant  and  healthy  exercisey 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  any  thing  that  can  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  motion,  and  which  indeed  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  universal  practice,  wherever  the  climate 
will  admit  of  it  *. 

13.  Swinging, — ^This  is  a  sport,  in  which  the  performer 
is  seated  upon  the  middle  of  a  long  rope,  fastened  at  both 
ends,  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  higher 

above 


*  Sal^mann  observes,  that  there  it  nothing  in  gymnattics  that  diiplayi' 
^ual  elegance  as  this  exercise.  Sometimes  the  skater,  like  the  birds  sail- 
ing through  the  air,  with  wing  unmoved,  glides  along,  as  if  impelled  by 
the  mere  energy  of  volition  :  at  other  times,  gracefully  wheeling,  in  all 
the  intricate  curves  which  fancy  can  conceive,  he  wantons  securely  upon 
that  slippery  surface,  which  the  unpractised  foot  dares  hardly  tread  upon ; 
and  at  other  times,  he  glides  along  with  a  rapidity  and  ease  which  asto* 
aishes  every  beholder. 
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above  the  hend  the  better.  It  was  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  merrltat,  or  merty-iTottcr.  It  is  commonly  ooft> 
'  tidered  as  a  childish  sport,  aiid  t\\K  adoption  of  it,  by  growa 
people,  is  ridiculed  in  the  Spect;ituT :  yet  swinging-no- 
chines  are  certainly  useful,  where  the  state  of  hraltli  re- 
quires an  uniform  and  gentle  motion  of  the  wbolo  body,  in 
pure  and  open  air.  It  ia  an  exercise,  however,  which  t^ 
quires  some  exertion  to  keep  the  body  perpendicuhr,  « 
pointing  towards  the  centre  of  tlie  swing ;  and  it  ti 
tery  apt  to  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  vertigo,  or  gi^ 
diness  *. 

Doctor  Smith,  in  his  essay  on  pulmonary  consuRi{itiai^ 
recommends  swinging  as  excellent  in  that  disease.  He  ob- 
served, that  by  swinging  the  pulse  becomes  slower  t  and 
the  same  observation  has  been  made  by  otiicr  phyucuas,  m 
particular  Currte  and  Ewart.  Darwin  has  ra^de  a  niunba 
of  judicious  observations,  explanatory  of  tliis  curious  at- 
Cumstance,  which  cannot  arise  from  the  genrral  cffirctef 
exercise  or  fatigue,  but  must  be  ascribed  to  a  degree  of  tw- 
tigo,  which  attends  all  those  modes  of  motion,  to  which  «c 
are  not  perpetually  accustomed  f. 

A  m.ichinc  has  lately  been  invented,  for  the  purpoM  rf 
swinging  out  of  doors,  which  is  much  run  upon  at  ih«  fain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and  a  good  raechanici 
might  certainly  invent  a  domestic  machine,  liko  ihe^MM^ 
rw,  or  great  swbg  of  tlie  ancients,  which  might  be  of  lie 
greatest  service  to  people  in  die  extremities  of  tltc;  gont,  by 
diverting  their  attention  in  that  painful  disorder  %, 

1 1,  Sf/J-ringing. — Hmtzncr,  who  wrote  at  the  concliuioB 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  Eng« 
lishy  after  getting  merry,  to  adjourn  to  some  belfry,  and 
to  ring  the  bells  for  hours  together,  for  the  sake  of  exercise. 
And  it  is  still  not  uncommon  for  young  people,  more  espe^ 
cially  in  those  towns  where  bells  abound,  to  amuse  and  ex* 
ercise  themselves  by  hiring  the  liberty  of  ringing  themi^ 
Sometimes  bells  are  rendered  dumb,  and  rung  for  the  sake 
of  exercise  merely,  without  any  noise  resulting  therefrom. 

15.  Fiving. — ^There  are  various  sorts  of  games  played 
virith  round  balls,  as  tennis,  cricket,  golf,  the  hand-ball,  or 
fives,  &c. ;  but  it  is  proposed  at  present  to  confine  our  ob- 
servations to  the  last.  In  regard  to  exercises  with  balls, 
it  has,  in  general,  been  observed,  that  they  are  extremeljp 
useful,  as  they  unite  motion  and  amusement ;  and  they 
are  interesting  also,  as  they  stimulate  self-love,  to  endea* 
vour  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  victory,  which  is  chimed 
as  due  to  agility,  strength,  and  skill  united.  They  were 
invented  with  perfect  propriety,  for  the  purpose  of  develop-r 
ing  the  whole  muscular  power  of  the  body ;  of  perfecting 
the  external  senses,  by  increasing  their  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision y  and  for  unfolding  in  youth  the  germs  of  more  than 
one  sort  of  useful  industry  *. 

The  simplest  mode  of  playing  with  balls,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  ^vfs  in  England,  as  there  were  generally  five 
competitors  on  each  side.  It  is  an  active  and  healthful  ex* 
ercise,  and  peculiarly  calculated  for  young  people. 

Another  exercise  of  this  kind,  may  be  here  mentioned, 
which  is  played  with  a  balloon,  or  wind-ball.  By  this  pas- 
time, a  large  ball,  made  of  double  leather,  is  driven  to  and 
fro,  by  the  strength  of  men's  hands,  with  the  aid  of  a  round 
hollow  bracer  of  wood.     It  is  usually  practised  in  the  open 

fields ; 

•  Hygiene,  by  Hall^.     Sec  Code  of  Longcrity,  Vol.  III.  p.  310. 


Ids ;  and  is  much  commended  for  the  bealtS 
escrcisc  it  affords ;  but  in  Italy,  amphitheatres  are  ertctcd 
On  purpose,  with  seats  for  the  spectators,  where  they  pbf 
at  a  game  with  n  wind-bal),  called  Pidlont  by  the  modem 
Romans,  and  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  Gtnngth  uid 
dexterity. 

16.  Dancing. — The  ancients  celebrated  much  the  tits- 
rise  of  dancing.  They  said  if  was  invented  by  the  goddm 
Rhea  ;  and  it  has  been  approved  of  by  ihe  gr<^alcBI  men  of 
all  ages.  Even  Socrates,  was  not  only  a  professed  adminr 
of  this  exercise  in  others,  but  learned  it  himself  when  fae 
was  an  o!d  man  j  and  Cowley's  observation  seems  10  be 
well  founded,  that  so  much  of  dancing  at  least,  as  belong* 
to  the  behaviour,  and  proper  carriage  of  the  body,  is  «- 
tremely  useful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  Every  OOB 
should  strive  to  having  nothing  disagreeable,  or  cIuBMJBi 
his  approaches,  and  to  be  able  to  enter  a  room  with  a  gool* 
grace,  and  not  awltwardly,  which,  without  the  aid  of  llie 
dancing-master,  is  not  likely  to  be  ciFectcd  •, 

In  the  middle  ages,  dancing  was  reckoned  among  die 
elegant  accomplishments,  necessary  to  be  acquired  by  both 
sexes  ;  and  in  the  romances  of  those  days,  the  character  of 
31  hero  was  incomplete,  unless  he  danced  exeellftithf^. 

Locke  himself  thinks,  that  children  ought  to  be  tadght 
to  dance,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  learning  it.  V> 
thing)  he  observes,  contributes  so  much  to  a  becoming  too- 
fidcnce  and  behaviour,  or  raises  them  sooner  to  the  conm^ 
nation  of  those  above  their  age.  For  though  dancing  C0D» 
sists  merely  in  outward  gracefulness  of  motion,  yet  itgifCi 
children  manly  thoughts,  and   a  proper  carriage  |.     Sot 


■  See  ih*  Spectator.  Mo.  rt. 

T  Stnitt*  Pbri  and  t^tinia,  p.  980. 

I  Lotkt't  Tmiiic  on  Educition,  J  C7, 
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thej  ought  to  have  a  good  master^  who  knows  what  is 
graceful  and  becoming,  Who  can  teach  the  art^  and  cao 
point  out  the  mode  of  giving  freedom  and  easiness  to  all 
the  motions  of  the  body.  One  that  teaches  not  this,  is 
worse  than  none  at  all.  To  be  naturally  unfashionable,  is 
better  than  to  have  apish  afiected  postures.  It  is  much 
more  passable  to  take  off  the  hat,  or  to  make  a  bow,. like  an 
honest  country  gentleman,  than  like  an  ill-fashioned  dan* 
dng-master  *• 

Under  proper  limitations,  dancing  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ercise, especially  in  winter,  when  the  heavy  atmosphere^ 
much  rest,  and  sitting,  render  the  blood  thick,  and  dispose 
persons  to  hypochondriasis.  Moderate  dances  have  every 
advantage  of  a  gentle  exercise,  besides  the  beneficial  effects 
produced  on  the  mind,  by  cheerful  company  and  music. 
But  when  carried  to  excess,  or  when  performed  in  heated 
rooms,  and  under  a  confined  and  vitiated  atmosphere,  .it 
has  frequently  been  attended  with  very  pernicious  conse- 
quences, occasioning  spitting  of  blood,  consumption  of 
the  lungs,  and  inflammatory  disorders  f .  After  dancings 
cooling  drinks,  and  above  all,  ice,  ought  to  be  particularly 
avoided,  as  well  as  exposure  to  a  draught  of  air. 

Two 

*  Locke'i  Treatise  on  Education,  §  196. 

f  Willich's  Treatise  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  45a  See  also  Adair's 
Medical  Cautions,  p.  404.  Dancing  is  certainly  an  exercise  strongly  de* 
aerring  commendation,  as  it  tends  to  unite  gracefulness  and  regularity  of 
motion,  with  strength  and  agility.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  made  too  owc^ 
a  business  of.  People  of  rank  are  too  apt  to  think  of  nothing  but  gnic»- 
Julness  of  demeanour.  No  sooner  has  the  boy  entered  his  sixth  year,  thaa 
the  dancing^master  appears,  to  teach  him  his  positions.  Sec.  But  there  it 
a  great  difference  between  learning  to  dance,  and  forming  the  body ;  be- 
tween elegance  of  carriage,  and  muscular  strength ;  between  the  timid 
•pint  of  the  young  beau,  and  the  manlymind  of  the  rising  youth.  A  pe- 
dantic measurement  of  steps,  on  a  smooth  floor,  frequently  anociated  with 

•oft 
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Two  points,  regarding  this  branch  of  the  subject,  sdH 
Temain  to  be  discussed ;  namely,  to  Consider  dancingi 
1.  As  a  remedy  for  disease ;  and,  2.  As  connected  with 
warlike  exercises. 

First,  An  author  whd  has  written  expressly  regarding 
the  advantages  of  danding,  contends,  that  though  it  b 
scarcely  ever  applied  to  the  cure  of  disease,  yet  that  this 
sort  of  exercise  is  not  inferior' to  any  one,  provided  it  is 
used  with  discretion  ;  and  he  ventures  to  cohipare  it  with 
riding  in  that  respect  *.  He  admits,  that  riding  is  to  be 
preferred  in  consumptions  and  hectic  fevers ;  but  he  af- 
firms, that  dancing  excels  in  the  cure  of  the  spleen,  vaponn, 
and  melancholic  affections ;  and  is  also  of  use  in  rheoma- 
tisms,  agues,  and  in  a  suppression  of  the  catamenia.  He 
confesses,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  the  preposterous  tise  of 
this  entertaining  and  agreeable  diversion,  robs  us  of  its  good 
effects,  and  renders  it  a  source  of  diseiase,  rather  than  a 
means  of  prevention  ;  the  fashion  now  being,  to  begin  to 
dance,  about  the  time  when  we  should  be  going  to  restf 
and  to  give  over  when  we  should  rise. 

In  regard  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  or  Italian  spidefi 
for  which  dancing  has  been  considered  as  a  specific,  it  ap- 
pears, that  what  has  been  so  often  related  upon  that  sub- 
ject has  no   solid  foundation.     The  bite  is  attended  with 

r.o 


soft  and  mcltiug  pas&ion&y  coutributc  little  or  notliin;^  to  health,  assh^ 
dily  exercise,  and  fiir  less  to  the  attainment  of  msIuu  may  be  included ia 
one  :)in);]e  word,  mjr.kuJ.  It  ^s  frequently,  indeed,  rendered  eitremelf 
|>rc'judici;d  to  the  health  both  of  tite  niiiid  and  body,  by  conconitui  dr- 
cumsttances.  It  should,  therefore,  be  used  witlx  caution  by  the  youac« 
tlutuj^h  it  is  a  symbol  of  mirth  and  gaiety.  Slc  Salzmann\  Gynuu^iKJ 
for  Voutli,  p.  13. 

•  See  Mcdicina  Music.i,  or  a  Mechanical  Fs^ay  on  the  EHects  of  Sin^ 
inpr,  Munic,  &nd  Daucinnr  on  Hunnn  Rodie«,  by  Richard  Bruwuc,  on* 
VoL  8vo.  printed  at  Loudon  auno  \1'2\). 
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no  idangerous  symptoms,  and  the  wonderful  stories  told  of 
its  virulence  are  grossly  exaggerated,'  for  it  will  cure  of 
itself.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  is  an' 'imposition  of  the 
peasants  upon  traveliers  who  happen  to  pass  throtigh  that 
part  of  Italy  where  these  spiders  abound,  and  who  pro^ 
cure  a  trifle  for  suffering  themselves  to  be  bitten  by  the 
tarantula,  and  affect  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  which 
music  and  dancing  are  supposed  to  remove.  Thesfe  stories 
related  of  the  tarantula-poison,  have  been  credited  by  some 
of  the  best  and  gravest  physicians  *.  It  is  thus  diat  false- 
hoods prevail  for  a  century  or  two,  and  mankind  at  last  be- 
gin to  wonder  how  it  was  possible  to  keep  up  the  delusion 
so  long  f . 

In  regard  to  warlike  dances,  they  were  common  among 
the  Greeks  ;  and  that  sort,  known  under  the  name  of  tfie 
Pyrrhic  dance,  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian  tactics,  was 
particularly  celebrated.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  as  a  cari- 
ous fact,  that  there  are  still  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
warlike  dances  of  Ae  Celts,  to  be  fbui^d  among  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland.  The  sword  makes  a  principal  part  of 
the  entertainment ;  and  the  enthusiaJsm*  with  which  these 
dances  are  exhibited,  is  well  calculated  to  excite  an  ardent 
military  spirit  among  those  who  behold  them  %* 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  various  sorts  of  youthful 
exercises,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  this  work 
would  admit  of,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  how  much 

it 


*   Tliey  are  also  mcctioned  in  Dcrham'i  Physico-Theology,  Book  rv. 
ch.  3. 

f  See  Goldnmth's  Animated  Nature,  VoL  VH.  p.  265. 

\  Sword  dance«  are  also  described  by  Tacitus;  and  were  held  in  high 
repute  among  the  ancient  Germans,  whence  it  deKended  to  the  Anglo* 
Saxons,  and  was  in  former  times  not  unusual  in  fnghmd.  See  Strutts 
SporU  and  Pastimes,  p.  \Q5, 
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it  is  to  be  lamenled,  ihat  more  attention  is  not  ptm 

important  a  branch  of  education,  not  only  under  the  efUm 
parentSi  but  at  schools  and  uciveisities  *.  Exercise  of  mme 
•ort  or  another,  (ind  the  more  active  the  better),  U  etWK 
tial  for  youth.  The  dehcate  springs  of  our  frail  madufH^ 
lose  their  activity,  and  became  enervated,  and  the  vewtb 
,  ^re  choked  by  obstructions,  when  we  neglect,  too  iniH^ 
l)odily  exercise.  We  should  therefore  approptiate  OOt 
exercises  to  our  years  i  and  in  our  youth  a  (maialim 
should  be  laid,  for  that  taste  for  action,  wluch  fflot 
preserve  and  improve  our  bodily  and  mental  powcn,  it 
every  future  period  of  our  life. 


There  are  several  sorts  of  exercises,  the  foui 
which  may  be  laid  in  our  youth,  but  some  of  wlu 
also  be  practised,  even  in  manhood  ;  among  these  il 
included,  1.  Tennis.  2.  Cricket.  3.  Golf. 
S.  Swimming.  6.  Rowing.  7.  Angling.  ( 
9.  Gardening;  and,  10.  Agriculture. 

1.  Trnnw— This  game  is  supposed  to  have  a 
[)  France,  and  <ns  anciently  considered  to  be  a  h 
orcise,  well  calculated  for  the  nobility,  and 
ing  a  prince.  It  resembles,  in  many  respects,  the^ 
which  Galen  so  much  extols,  under  the  name  oS  thtjt 
holL    If  used  in  moderation,  it  has  hardly  its  etjuiil,  in 


In  ih(  Gcrauui  uniranidei,  boida  ottvr  inferior  lorti  of  tncfeMk 
ttn,  Ak'.  thm  il  >  iniM^mailtt,  who  iuch«  HiDta*- 

il  «Mt«iM>,  •ocli  u  nulling  on  honrtiMfc,  Sw.  by  wUcb  the  tfat.* 
.  arc  ■inofifaninl. 
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Ing  the  mind,  and  exercising  the  whole  body  at  the  same 
time.  But  it  is  apt  to  be  carried  to  exeessj  from  which 
tnany  have  suffered. 

2.  Crscict. — ^This  ii  a  well  known  game,  played^  not 
with  a  Crooked,  but  with  a  straight  bai.  There  was  of  old, 
a  pastime  called  cluh^baJly  played  only  by  two  persons,  from 
which  Strutt  imagines  cricket  originated.  It  is  certainly 
a  laborious  and  manly  game,  and  merits  that  countenance 
tirhich  it  receives  from  many  persons  of  rank  and  property 
in' this  country.  At  the  same  time,  many  consider  it  too 
violent,  and  unnecessarily  fatiguing,  and  prefer  the  more 
gentle  exercise  of  the  golf  *. 

3.  Golf* — ^There  are  many  games  played  with  a  ball,  that 
require  the  assistance  of  a  club  or  hatj  and  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  among  them,  is  the  pastime  now  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  golf  or  goff.  It  is  much  practised  in 
Scotland,  and  is  played  there  to  great  perfection ;  but  it' 
was  probably  derived  frbm  England,  wher6  it  ^a^  certainly 
known  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  f .     Indeed,  the  English 

ij  q  probably 


•  Trap^all  is  anterior  xb  cfitket,  and  probably  coeval  with  moit  of  the 
early  games  played  with  the  bat  and  baU.  It  is,  however,  but  a  child- 
s»h  pastime,  compared  to  cricket.  I'he  northern-i^U  is  a  game  placed  also 
with  a  bat  or  bludgeon,  but  it  possesses  little  vafiety,  and  is  by  nu  means 
to  amusing  to  by-standers  as  cricket,  or  even  travail.  The  tip^cat,  or 
game  of  cat,  is  played  with  a  cudgel  or  bludgeon,  like  trap-ball;  but 
instead  of  u  ball,  a  piece  of  wood,  called  a  cat,  in  its  shape  like  a  double 
cone,  is  made  use  of,  which,  when  struck  smartly  with  a  cudgel,  rise* 
with  a  rotatory  motion,  high  enough,  as  it  fallsf  to  be  beat  away  like  a  ball. 
Stnitt*s  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  64. 

f  In  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  the  Latin  name  eambuca  was  applied  id 
this  pastime.  1  Ins  game  ii  frequently  called  in  English  bandtf^biiU,  from 
the  club  or  bat  with  which  it  was  played  being  bent  or  crooked.  It  is 
•aid  to  have  originated  from  the  Roman  game  called  ftaganica,  wliich  was 
played  with  a  ball  of  leather,  sta/Ted  with  feathcti.  Strutt's  Sports  aa4 
Pastimes,  p.  «i». 
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probably  took  it  from  the  Continent,  as  in  Holland  there 
is  a  game  played  with  a  ball»  called  kolf^  which,  thougk 
not  in  every  respect  similar,  being  played  in  a  corered 
and  enclosed  place,  yet,  as  a  ball  and  a  crooked  bat  or 
club  are  made  use  of,  it  may  have  given  the  first  idea  of 
golf  *,  In  regard  to  the  latter  diversion,  it  is  well  cako- 
lated  for  exercising  the  body,  and  may  be  always  taken  ia 
such  moderation,  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue.  It 
has,  in  that  respect,  the  preference  over  cricket,  tennis, 
or  any  of  those  games  which  cannot  be  played  without 
violence  f . 

A  taste  for  this  ancient  diversion,  is  kept  up  in  difierent 
parts  of  Scotland,  by  the  institution  of  societies  for  that 
special  purpose ;  and  amongst  other  means  of  exciting  at- 
tention to  this  mode  of  exercise,  a  singular  plan  has  been 
adopted,  that  of  purchasing  a  silver  club,  which  is  to  be 
played  for  annually,  and  is  to  remain  for  one  year  in  die 
possession  of  the  victor  ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  append  a  me- 
dal to  it,  when  he  restores  it  to  the  company.  This  is  lo 
pleasant  and  healthy  an  exercise,  that  any  attempt  to  en- 
close the  fields  in  which  it  can  be  played  with  advantage, 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  permitted  %, 

There  was  a  game  called  pall^mtill,  which,  it  is  said,  ori- 
ginally resembled  the  golf,  though  some  describe  it  as  dif'' 
fering  from  it  materially,  at  least,  according  to  the  manned 
in  which  it  was  played  in  latter  times.  It  was  a  fashton- 
able  amusement  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  who,  with  loi 

courtiers, 


^..  *  There  i$  a  particular  account  of  the  Dutch  game  called  hi/y  ^Irava 
up  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Walker,  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scodiod, 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  28. 

*•  Domestic  Medicine,  Note,  p.  80. 

Account  of  Scotland,  Vol*  XVI.  p.  SO. 
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^urtiers,  frequently  exercised  themselves  in  this  pastime^ 
in  a  walk  in  James's  park,  which,  from  that  circumstance, 
was  called  the  Mall  *.  It  was  probably  nothing  else  but 
the  Dutch  game  of  kolf^  so  accurately  described  in  the 
Statif;tical  Account  of  Scotland,  and  which  Charles  would 
probably  learn,  and  take  a  liking  to,  during  his  residence 
in  Holiarid. 

4.  Tlie  Shinty. — ^This  is  another  favourite  Scotch  game, 
but  of  a  nature  more  active  and  violent  than  the  golf.  I.t 
is  played  with  a  crooked  club,  and  with  a  ball  pi  wood, 
which  is  driven  from  one  boundary  to  anpthcr,  by  opposing 
parties,  who  struggle  with  all  their  might  to  drive  the  ball 
to  the  boundary,,  which  their  opponents  are  obliged  to  pro* 
tect.  It  was  formerly  ipuch  more  common  among  grown 
people,  than  it  is. at  present,  even  parishes  or  districts  con- 
tending with  each  other  for  superiority  in  this  respect ;  but 
at  ptesent,  it  is  principally  become  the  amusement  of  boys 
^t  school.  There  is.  a  similar  game  in  England,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  liockey. 

5.  Swimming, — ^The  advantages  of  bathing  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them  in  this  place  \ 
but  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  exercise  of  swimming, 
it  is  doubly  useful.  All  beasts  can  swim ;  consequently 
swimming  is  a  natural  and  useful  faculty  bestowed  upon 
every  animal,  because  all  animals  are  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  falling  into  an  element  so  generaJly  abun- 
dant. Swimming  is  highly  favourable  to  activity,  as  well 
as  cleanliness  ;  and,  by  learning  that  art,  a  person  may  not 

•   only  often  save  his  own  life,  but  may  be  the  means  of  rescu- 
ing a  fellow  creature,  perhaps  a  near  relation  or  friend, 

Q  q  li  from 
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•  Strutt's  Spoils  and  Pastime^  p.  C  J.      I*  -.vas  fecfntly  phycd,  I  undt-r- 
ffan.l,  at  iit  AndrLWv  in  5\  othmd, 


from  a  w-atery  grave.  The  Athenians  considered  t 
cf  such  importance,  and  so  essential  to  be  teamed,  tKu 
when  they  wished  to  expiCis-a  contemptuous  idea  of  the 
linowledge  of  any  one,  they  said,  that  he  could  neither  rcail 
lor  swim  *. 

Swimming  is  an  exercise  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  cer- 
tainly unites  the  advantages  of  cold  bathing,  (o  muuvlu 
exertions.  It  is  an  art  which  ought,  in  particular,  to  be 
cultivated  by  those  who  follow  the  military  profeuioo.  It 
ought  to  be  learned  as  scon  as  a  youth  is  of  an  age  fit  for 
that  purpose,  and  has  any  one  to  teach  him.  Swimming 
in  salt  water,  is  particularly  to  be  recommended,  being  not 
only  of  use  as  an  exercise,  as  it  may  be  the  means  (rf  prf- 
renting  or  curing  various  disorders.  Besides  the  advanoget 
of  this  practice,  considered  in  the  view  of  exercise,  u  well 
as  of  safety  in  the  time  of  danger,  it  is  also  of  much  coni^ 
quence  to  be  often  bathing  in  cold  water,  during  the  lieas 
of  summer,  provided  a  person  is  careful  not  to  go  into  ibt 
water  when  at  all  warm  f. 

C.  Reiving. — ^ITiis  exercise  strengthens  the  arms,  indlhe 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  good  for  the  lungs.  Both 
the  Britons  and  Saxons  were  expert  in  tlic  management  «' 
the  oar,  and  ihoughl  it  by  no  means  derogatory  for  a  noble- 
man of  the  highest  rank,  to  row  or  steer  a  boat  with  dei- 
tcriiy  and  judgment  J.  In  modern  times,  the  boys  at  wmc 
of  the  great  schools,  situated  near  navigable  rivctj,  aa  Weil- 
T  and  Eton,  amuse  themselves  also  with  this  exereiic  i 
boi 
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but  as  it  requires  the  strength  of  more  advanced  years  to 
Ao  it  effectually}  rowing  is,  with  much  propriety,  included 
among  the  manly  exercises,  and  ought  to  be  more  cultivat- 
ed than  it  is. 

7.  jingling. — ^This,  though  not  a  very  active,  yet,  on  tlie 
whole,  is  a  very  healthy  exercise.  It  amuses  the  mind,  and 
gently  exercises  the  body ;  and,  above  all,  is  useful  to  the 
lungs,  as  the  air  above  running  streams  is  Always  of  the 
purest  sort.  The  angler  is  often  exposed  to  wetness  of  feet ; 
but  any  danger  from  that  circuimstance  is  easily  guarded 
against  when  the  sport  is  over.  Indeed,  fishing,  in  general, 
is  a  healthy  amusement ;  and  it  is  remarked,  in  particular, 
that  those  who  are  employed  in  catching  salmon  in  rivers, 
are  remarkably  healthy. 

8.  Hunting. — Of  all  the  rural  exercise,  hunting  is  the 
most  ancient,  and  was  originally  attended  to  in  this,  and 
in  other  countries,  more  as  a  means  of  procuring  food,  than 
of  pleasure  or  exercise.  A  celebrated  poet,  (Dryden), 
seems  to  consider  this  as  the  best,  at  least  the  healthiest 
mode  of  obtaining  subsistence.     He  observes. 

By  chace  onr  long  iiv'd  fathers  earn*d  their  food. 
Toil  strung  their  nerves,  and  purify'd  their  blood  ; 
But  we,  their  sons,  a  pampered  race  of  men, 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  bunt  in  iields,  for  health  unbought. 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 

Among  the  ancients,  hunting  was  esteemed,  not  only  a 
manly  and  warlike  exercise,  but  as  highly  conducive  to 
health.  The  famous  Galen  recommends  it  above  all  others, 
as  not  only  exercising  the  body,  but  giving  delight  and  en- 
tertainment to  the  mind.  And  he  calls  the  inventors  of 
this  art,  wise  men,  and  well  skilled  in  human  nature  *.     It 

Q  q  3  was 


•  Lib.  de  Parvo:  Pilx  Ezercitio.     See  als9  Cynegetica,  or  Essays  on 
vng,  p.  211. 
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\r.is  one  of  the?  qualifications  which  Xenophon  bcsto\red«i 
his  Cyrus,  that  he  was  a  hunter  of  wild  beasts. 

Among  the  various  sorts  of  hunting,  the  art  of  training 
and  flying  a  hawk,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  other  binli^ 
may  be  ii^iCiuded.     It  is  generally  placed,  indeed,  at  thf 
head  of  rural  amusements,  being  a  pastime,  which  was  rf 
old  peculiarly  followed  by  the  nobility  of  this  and  other 
countries  ;  and  indeed,  none  but  persons  of  great  weaM^ 
<  ould  afford  the  expence  of  this  amusement.     The  practice 
of  hawking,  however,  declined,  from  the  moment  that  the 
musket  was  brought  to  perfection,  which   pointed  out  a 
method  more  ready  and   more  certain  of  procuring  gai&e, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  afforded  an  equal  degree  of  airan^ 
exercise.     The  immense  expence  of  training  and  maiittaiD- 
ing  of  hawks  became  then  altogether  unneccssaty*. 

It  is  a  misfortune  attending  hunting,  and  other  exercises 
of  that  sort,  that  such  as  practise  them»  dedicate  them- 
selves entirely  to  those  recreations,  as  if  they  were  a  tnde^ 
•And  can  think  of  nothing  else.  This  may  do  very  weU  for 
a  gamc-kccper  or  a  whipper-in  5  but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  per- 
sons who  probably  have  received  some  education,  axul 
whose  rank  and  property  gives  them  other  duties  to  perform, 
to  be  totally  absorbed  in  such  recreations  f . 

9.  Gcirdenifig, — ^The  labour  attending  gardening,  requires 
so  little  exertion,  that  it  ought  to  be  accoimt^d  a  benefi- 
cial exercise,  nor  only  to  the  healthy,  but  to  the  tnvaSid*, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  from  the  fresh  opened 
earth,  salubrious  exhalations  are  copiously  diffused.  Eftn 
the  aged,  who  jrc  unable  to  dig  or  to  weed  the  groand,  yK 

may 
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••  <triitt'»  Sport!  and  Pastimes,  p.  18  and  '2'X 
\  Hurt's  Lrct  of  the  Diseaseil,  p.  215. 
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may  find  means  of  employing  themselves  in  a  garden^  as  in 
chinning  fruit  upon  the  trees,  managing  espaliers,  trim- 
ming of  shrubs^  and  flowering-plants,  &c.*  and  may  thus 
obtain  a  healthy  exercise,  without  much  labour.  Cyrus 
thought  gardening  so  little  beneath  the  grandeur  and  digni- 
ty of  a  throne,  that  he  shewed  Xenophon  a  large  field  of 
fruit  trees,  all  of  hi6  own  planting. 

10,  jigricuiture. — Rousseau  insists  upon  it,  that  every 
youth  should  learn  a  trade,  which  he  calls  an  estate  for  life, 
because,  whatever  befals  him,  he  will  thus  be  able  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  Many  trades  have  been  recommended  for 
that  purpose,  as  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  and  the  mason  ; 
also,  the  turner,  the  piano-forte  maker,  the  book-binder, 
the  basket-maker,  &c.  But  die  time  which  it  requires  to 
learn  those  arts,  (for  which,  in  general,  an  apprenticeship 
is  thought  necessary),  and  the  persons  with  whom  a  young 
man  might  be  led  to  associate,  render  such  plans  unad- 
yisable.  But  there  are  two  arts,  {that  of  the  gardener  and 
the  husbandman),  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended, as  in  every  respect  superior  acquisitions.  They 
are  the  most  useful  of  any,  and  the  most  essential.     They 

Q  q  4  cannot 


*  Salzxnann  makes  the  following  c^servations  regarding  the  propriety 
of  teaching  gardening  to  yotmg  people.  The  occupation  of  a  gardentr 
I  would  strongly  recommend,  as  well  adapted  to  children.  Every  boy, 
where  it  is  practicable,  should  employ  part  of  his  time  in  this  pleasirf^^ 
occupation,  which  has  a  valuable  tendency  to  expand  the  mind.  It  is  a 
delightful  sight,  to  see  youth  and  innocence  attached  to  nature,  and  our 
original  destination.  Here  plans  are  formed,  and  a  piece  of  waste  groun/l 
is  gradually  dug  up,  enclosed,  planted,  watered,  and  kept  in  order,  by 
the  exercise  of  juvenile  powers  ;  the  important  ideas  of  the  production  of 
something  by  our  own  exertion,  the  value  of  manual  labour,  and  articles 
.of  food,  arc  instilled  into  the  mind ;  and  the  disappointment  of  pleasing 
nopes,  compensated  by  fresh  exertions,  keeps  the  mind  in  activity,  and 
teaches  it  to  think  lightly  of  the  failure  of  its  txp«ctation«.  SalzmaniV 
Gymnastics  for  Youth,  p.  432.  ' 
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cannot  be  overstocked.  They  are  better  calculated  far  a- 
larged  and  liberal  minds.  They  are  more  interestiiigi 
from  the  variety  of  the  objects  connected  with  them;  and, 
in  a  view  to  health,  they  are  certainly  superior  to  every 
otlier  *.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  therefore)  that  ex- 
perimental farms  arc  not  established  in  various  parts  ti 
the  kingdom,  where  youth  might  be  taught  the*  prindpkt 
and  the  practice  of  arts  so  essential  for  the  existence  of 
every  political  community,  and  by  which  they  might  al- 
ways secure  the  advantages  of  a  healthy  and  useful  occu- 
pation. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to  almost  every  wdl 
educated  person ;  but  more  especially  to  those  possessed  of 
landed  property,  or  who  are  likely  to  live  in  the  cointry. 
To  tliem,  agricultural  pursuits  must  furnish  by  far  die 
most  wholesome  exercise,  the  most  amusing  to  the  indiTi- 
dual,  and  the  most  useful  to  the  state.  The  records  cf 
antiquity  are  full  of  instances,  of  the  greatest  warriors  and 
statesmen  being  devoted  to  husbandry  f. 

Those  whose  vanity  or  ambition  would  induce  them  to 
despise  such  pursuits,  ought  to  be  directed  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  history  of  Dioclesian ;  who,  after  having 
governed  the  Roman  empire  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
at  last  voluntarily  resigned  the  reins  of  government,  retired 
to  his  native  birth-place,  and  spent  his  time  in  cultivating 
his  garden,  from  which  he  derived  so  much  real  happiness, 
^hat  he  refused  to  resume  the  imperial  power.     That  well- 

koowa 


♦  The  great  increase  pf  inhabitnnts  in  infant  colonics,  and  the  loojjt- 
vity  of  such  a«  follow  agriculture  every  where,  evidently  prove  it  to  he 
the  most  healthful,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  •mploj-ment.     Bucbull 
Pomcstic  Medicine,  p.  7(1. 

•f  Locke's  Treatise  on  Education,  §  201» 
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|:nown  character,  Charles  V.,  who,  includmg  his  AmerU 
can  dominions}  governed  a  more  extensive  empire  than  had 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man,  retired  also  from 
poweri  and  in  tlie  latter  period  of  lif^  as  long  as  his 
strength  would  admit  of  it,  cultivated  the  plants  of  his 
garden  with  his  own  hands,  and  found  more  true  satisfac* 
tion  in  that  innocent  employment,  than  in  all  the  idle  pomp 
•f  dignity  and  power. 

On  the  subject  of  manly  exercises  in  general,  it  has  been 
justly  mentioned  as  a  subject  of  regret,  that  these,  and  the 
gymnastic^  diversions  and  exercises  to  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed, are  now  so  little  practised.  Such  pastimes  make 
people  take  more  exercise  than  they  would  otherwise  do, 
and  are  of  the  greatest  service  to  those  who  are  not  under 
the  necessity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As  active  dir- 
irersions  lose  ground,  those  of  a  sedentary  kind  seem  to 
prevail.  Sedentary  diversions  are  of  no  other  use  but  to 
consume  time.  Instead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often 
require  more  thought  than  either  study  or  business.  Every 
jibing  that  induces  people  to  sit  still,  unless  it  be  some  ne» 
jcessary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided  *. 

3.  Gymnastic  Exercises , 

Gymnastic  exercises  were  originally  considered  in  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view  alone,  but  philosophers  and  physicians 
soon  perceived,  how  conducive  they  were  to  health  and 
strength,  how  many  ailments  vanished  in  the  midst  of 
those  various  and  complicated  movements  which  they  ren- 
dered  necessary,  and  what  energy  these  motions  imparted 
to  the  most  important  functions  of  the  body.  They  ob- 
served 


^  £uchaD*i  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  79. 
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served)  that  even  convalescents^  by  adjusting  the  use  of 
these  exercises  to  their  respective  degrees  of  strength,  re- 
covered expeditiously,  even  from  a  long  and  painful  train 
of  maladies.  Hence  the  gymnastic  art  became  an  object 
of  public  attention,  an  important  branch  in  the  educadoo 
of  youth,  and  materially  contributed  to  the  pres^rvatioo 
and  to  the  perfection  of  the  human  race  *.  So  essential  at 
last,  were  such  exercises  considered  to  be,  more  especiaDf 
as  the  youth  were  thus  hardened  to  the  toils  of  war,  that 
rewards  were  appointed  for  those  who  excelled  in  tbem, 
and  bestowed  witli  the  g;reatest  solemnity. 

The  ancient  Persians  made  a  great  use  of  gynmastic  ex* 
ercises.  Their  youth  were  early  trained  to  bend  the  bow, 
to  throw  the  javelin,  and  afterwards  to  contend  with  each 
other,  for  the  prize  and  glwy  of  dexterity  and  strengib. 
Until  they  reached,  indeed,  their  twenty-fifth  year,  they 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  war,  in  all  its  various  forms  f. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  gymtiasac  exercises,  it  nay 
be  proper  to  advert  to  the  distinctions  which  h.'.ve  been  made 
between  the  medicinal,  gyouiastical,  and  athletic  ^  :  \.Tit 
ftudicinalf  was  merely  for  the  presenration  or  restoration  ol 
health.  2.  The  fniiitary^  was  for  the  purpose  of  icquinn; 
strcn^jth  sufficient  to  undergo  the  futigu-'S  of  war;  aaii, 
3.  Tlic  chjcct  cf  the  aihlaic  was,  to  impart  to  th?  bxiy 
all  the  strength  which  it  could  possibly  acquire.  I:  w-*> 
this  excessive  strength  of  constitution,  to  \\ hUh  alone  ibf 
i^iin  aihJi-sL-  was  applied.     All  the  ar.cieius  rjpro?a:e  ii* 

exce5R« 
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<3tcessive  degree  of  bodily  rigour ;  they  regard  it  as  passing 
the  boundaries  of  nature,  as  injurious  to  the  mental  func* 
dons,  and  even  to  the  stability  of  health  *. 

Herodtcusy  who  instructed  Hippocrates  himself  in  the  art 
of  physic,  being  master,  we  are  told,  of  one  of  the  Grecian 
jpalastray  or  ^mnasia^  observed,  that  the  youths  under  his 
care,  who  took  their  proper  exercises,  were  in  general  very 
healthy  and  strong ;  he  thence  began  to  impute  it  to  their 
constant  exercising.  Indulging  this  thought,  he  began  to 
establish  these  exercises  as  a  means  of  preserving  or  recover- 
ing health,  and  formed  certain  rules  for  that  purpose, 
-which  have  been  losj  for  many  years.  They  were  once, 
however,  in  great  esteem ;  and  Herodicus  is  to  be  account- 
ed, if  not  the  inventor,  at  least  the  first  great  improver  of 
so  useful  an  artf. 

The  ancients,  in  general,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
gymnastics,  that  Plato  and  Aristotle,  not  to  mention  other 
great  authors,  considered  a  commcmwealth  as  defective,  in 
iHrhich  they  were  neglected :  and  diis  most  justly  \  for  if  the 
improvement  of  the  mm^  ought  to  be  our  constant  aim,  that 
^annot  be  accomplished,  nor  can  any  thing  of  worth  or  im- 
*  '  portance 


*  Tbe  very  severe  censures  whick  occur  in  ancient  writers  against 
gymnastic  exercises,  relate  to  athletics  alone,  the  profetaon  of  which  were 
distingimhed  by  the  dissoluteneu  of  their  manners. 

It  is  said,  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides,  that  among  the  thousand  evils  of 
Greece,  the  worst  Is,  thr  rtue  of  athlete* ;  and  Galen  applies  to  their  art,  thft 
epithet  of  opprobrious,  and  speaks  against  it,  in  many  placet,  with  great 
asperity.  (Ad  Thraslbulum,  c.  d6*,  37,  46).  In  one  place,  in  particular, 
he  observes,  that  undoubtedly  every  well  ordered  republic,  hates  and  de» 
t88ts  this  sort  of  art,  which  depresses  all  vital  strength  and  energy,  induc- 
ing no  healthy  state  of  the  body,  &c. 

Seneca  also  condemns  (he  ancient  athleti,  as  spending  their  whole  tim« 
between  oil  and  wine ;  anointing  their  bodies,  preparatory  to  the  contest, 
and  drinking  after  it  was  over.  See  Salzmann*s  Gymnastics  for  Youth 
JK  19.-. 

I  Sec  BurtonS  Treatise  on  the  Non-naturals,  p.  245. 
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|K>rtance  be  effected,  without  the  aid  of  the  hffy.  It  is  in- 
cumbent on  us,  thevcfore,  to  promote  the  heakfa  and  streiifA 
of  the  body,  that  it  may  be  capable  of  senring  the  niad, 
and  of  assisting,  instead  of  impeding  its  operations.  For 
this  reason,  Plato,  in  Protagoras,  calb  him  a  crfppUt  vbo, 
cultivating  his  mind  alone,  suffered  his  body  to  hnguidi 
through  inactivity  and  sloth  *. 

The  gymnastics  of  the  ancients  still  Aeserre  to  be  seds- 
lously  studied,  and  cultivated  with  suitable  alteration. 
They  would  certainly  prove  the  means  of  rendering  tiiofe, 
whom  modern  arts  have  enervated,  once  more  healdiyi 
strong,  and  hardy.  For  this  purpose^  let  strength  of  body, 
and  manliness  of  mind,  become  as  much  in  vogue,  ai  weak 
nerves,  and  sentimentalittfy  which  have,  for  so  many  yeari, 
been  so  fashionable f.  This  would  tend  greatly  to  promote 
the  beauty  of  the  person ;  for  it  is  universally  admitted,  diat 
the  Greeks  were  eminent,  for  symmetry  of  their  form,  and 
the  elegance  of  their  shape ;  and  though  this  is  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  happy  climate,  their  dress,  their  mode  of 
life,  &c.  yet,  to  that  object,  their  gymnastic  exercises  abo 
must  have  greatly  contributed  +. 

Lucian  observes,  that  gymnastics  perform  the  same  office 
to  the  human  frame,  as  winnowing  does  to  com  ;  the  chaa 
and  impurities  are  blown  away,  the  pure  grain  is  only  left 
behind.  Thus,  all  useless  flesh  is  expelled,  and  nothing  i^ 
tained,  but  that  by  which  health  and  strength  can  be  ia- 
parted  §. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  strength  which  the  ancients  ac- 
quired 

•  Sa'rmami's  Gymnastics  for  Youth,  p.  113. 

t  Tbid.  p.  1  en, 

\  Ibid.  p.  lf;8. 

*j  Lbciar,  Anach.  jecl.  25. 
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quired,  by  means  of  their  gymnastic  and  manly  exercises, 
that  their  military  arms  and  accoutrements  weighed  about 
sixty  pounds,  or  nearly  double  the  amount  of  those  of  the 
modern. 

The  ancients  originally  admitted  only  of  five  gymnastic 
exercises  ;  leaping,  running,  throwing  the  discus,  darting 
the  javelin,  and  wrestling ;  afterwards,  boxing,  and  pro- 
bably other  exercises  were  added  $  but  the  name  oipentath- 
loriy  or  the  five  games,  was  retained  ♦. 

It  is  our  intention,  in  discussing  this  subject,  to  consider 
gymnastic,  including  exercises  of  a  military  nature,  under 
the  following  general  heads :  I.  Leaping.  2.  Foot-racing. 
3.  Playing  with  the  foot-bail.  4.  Hurling.  5.  Wrestling. 
6.  Boxing.  7.  Cudgelling.  8.  Fencing.  9.  Archery  ^  and 
10.  Modern  military  exercises  \. 

1.  Leapng. — ^This  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  gymnas- 
tic exercises;  it  strengthens,  and  gives  elasticity  to  the 
feet,  legs,  knees,  thighs,  and  indeed  the  whole  frame )  it 
braces  every  muscle,  invigorates  the  courage,  incredibly 
improves  the  faculty  of  measuring  distances  by  the  eye,  and 
gradually  imparts  such  a  command  over  the  balance  of  the 

body, 


*  See  Salzmann's  Gynmistics  for  Youtb^  p.  1 93.  The  same  author  has 
given  a  review  of  gymnastic  and  manly  exercises,  classifying  them  accord- 
ing as  they  act  upon  the  body  in  general,  or  particular  parts  of  it ;  for  in* 
stance,  the  shoulders,  the  chest,  the  lungs,  the  hands  and  arms,  the  spine 
and  muscles  of  the  back,  the  hips,  the  thighs  and  knees,  the  legs  and  feet, 
the  organs  of  speech,  &c. ;  and  this  classification  must  furnish  useful  hints 
to  those  who,  may  be  desirous  to  improve  different  parts  of  the  body,  or 
to  remove  any  personal  defects,  by  means  of  exercise.  See  Salzmann's 
Gymnastics  for  Youth,  p.  413. 

f  The  author  who  has  given  the  best  account  of  the  ancient  gx'mnastic 
exercises,  is  West,  in  a  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar.  See  also  Potter's  Antiquiiies,  Book  II. 
Chap.  21.  Mercurialis  (Hier)  in  his  works,  de  ArU  G^mnji^ea,  has  likewise 
given  a  very  luborious  description  of  these  exercises. 
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bodyi  as  tends  greatly  to  secure  us  from  all  hazard  of  asj 
dangerous  falls.  In  common  life^  too,  where  brooks,  ditches, 
and  a  thousand  obstacles,  may  be  passed  by  a  leap,  the  art 
is  of  no  small  utility.  Boys  taught  this  art,  will  not  aj 
when  they  come  to  a  rivulet,  but  jump  over  it :  and  that 
important  faculty,  resolutUfii  will  make  a  part  of  thdr  ch^ 
racter  when  grown  up  to  men  *. 

Leaping  admits  of  great  variety,  M'hich  is  very  desirable 
.in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  gymnastic  exercises,  to  main- 
tain and  animate  that  ardour  wiiich  is  necessary  to  acquire 
them  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  minute  details  ifli 
work  of  this  sort  f . 

The  exercise  of  leaping,  among  the  ancients,  was  confin- 
ed to  distance,  and  did  not  extend  to  height ;  oqjb  leisoa 
for  which  might  be,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  leap  with 
weights  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  poise  their  bodies,  and 
swing  themselves  forward  in  the  leap ;  and  sometimes  also 
they  exhibited  witli  weights  upon  their  heads  or  shouUers. 
The  distance  they  have  leaped,  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out constant  practice,  and  some  assistance.  A  Spartan  if 
said  to  have  leapt  fifty-two  feet,  and  a  native  of  Crotooi 
even  fifty- five. 

The 


*  Salzmann's  Gymnastict  for  Youth,  p.  196. 

f  Ibid.  p.  207.  This  intelligent  autlior  has  ezphioed  the  Tanooi  forti 
of  leaping  with  much  ability;  as,  1.  Leaping  with  wdghtt^  aoasto  i> 
crease  the  difficulty  and  exertion.  ^2. 1'he  ballotade,  or  raising  both  ftA 
at  once,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  striking  behind.  !).  The  standing  jmnp. 
4.  The  running  jump.  5.  Vaulting  on  horseback ;  which  »  a  most  ose> 
fill  exercise,  but  is  properly  a  branch  of  horsemanship.  C.  Leap-frog,  or 
when  one  person  jumps  over  another.  7.  Leaping  iu  height  with  a  pcle. 
'8.  Loping  from  a  height,  with  or  without  a  pole ;  a  most  useful  practice, 
••  the  object  is  to  accomplish  the  higiiest  possible  leap,  with  the  least  Tto- 
knce  to  the  body.  9.  A  leap  in  length  without  a  pole,  or  with  one,  by 
hais  cleared  i?l  feet.  10.  A  leap  in  height  and  length,  mlA 
igth  at  the  sjTCi"  limr. 
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The  most  famous  leaper  in  modem  tim^s,  is'  one  Iceland ^ 
a  native  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age^ 
by  a  fair  spring,  without  any  as^tance,  trick,  or  deception, 
he  leaped  over  nine  horses,  standing  side  by  side,  and  a 
man  seated  on  the  middle  horse.  He  also  jumped  over  a 
garter  held  fourteen  feet  high  ;  and,  at  another  jump,  he 
kicked  a  bladder  hanging  at  least  sixteen  feet  from  the 
ground  *. 

2.  FooUracing. — ^This  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

branches  of  the  gymnastic  art  in  ancient  times.     Swiftness 

.  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  endowments  of  which  a  man 

could  be  possessed :  hence  jwft  of  foot ^  was  the  constant 

epithet  by  which  Homer  distinguished  his  favourite  hero 

Achilles.     The  distances  they  ran  varied  ;  originally,  the 

race  was  short,  amounting  only  to  a  stadium,  or  one  hun* 

dred  and  twenty-five  paces  \  but  afterwards  the  exercise  was 

extended  to  seven,  twelve,  and  even  fifty-four  stadia;  so  that 

besides  agility  and  swiftness,  a  great  strength  of  body,  and  a 

command  of  wind,  was  necessary,  for  the  holding  out  through 

so  long  a  course.     The  poets  use  great  hyperboles  in  order 

to  raise  a  high  idea  of  tlie  swiftness  of  the  victor.     One 

poet,  in  describing  a  runner,  says, 

**  He  scem*d  as  if  on  feathered  feet  he  flew." 

It  certainly  must  have  been  carried  in  those  days  to  a  very 
great  perfection ;  but  the  feats  which  have  been  performed 
in  England,  in  that  respectf ,  seem  to  rival,  if  not  surpass, 

those 


*  Strutt*s  Plays  and  Pastimes,  p.  176. 

-f  It  is  well  known,  that  persons  are  trained  in  England  to  running,  by 

particular  process,  which  generally  requires  at  least  a  month,  and  the 

'iculars  of  which  I  thought  it  of  considerable  importance  to  ascertain. 

"X^i^^  contest  for  speed,  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  various 

^^ns    of  England,  particularly  in  Lancashire.     A  quarter  of  a  mile  has 

t^^"^-»*  Tv.n  about  a  secoad  or  two  under  a  trJauie,  and  the  half  mile  in  two 

niio'Jtcs; 


■i^Bhii'ii  ■^^iiiiii.  Mi    ' t  I  ml 

:<  rMK*s*irT  f-r  -iinne  Via  =:.:£STrir  -c  "--' 
iw-iiprTT  inicii  a  w.Tie  irKcrir  — e  — =»?: 

jnfTS  i  vtr  It  -sre  7«i="i  ^  jii  tiil«;  jnc  : 
bor  Hnie  9«7icrs«  *, 

«,  WarSrT. — ^The  jahabicnt.-.  :i  tiw  »»: 
Ktf^bnrf  Ha»»  Inr.?  Sesr,  &mn^i  icr  thuir  a 
^Cff  ■;['  ar.  -iT.cjr-.t  izmiae  callol  inrlirz-  j 
•riptw!  '.t  ihii  -iiririe  is  tt-ti  3*  C— i^ 
«f  Owr.-*-.!!.  H-»  TTJtr.Ticr^  zhjz  -Ji-s  r--:r.i 
»:th  10  mush  '.?■."';,  tiai  ii;c:ed::i^i  rso  ;r 

f,t  ii.r.;;  ir  f-p'-btjor.  cr  ei:*Kt  j  ar.d  "i:  ie*;: 
M  :akir.;;  their  waj  over  hilla,  dale^,  herfj^ 
ffirou^^h  bu^!ici>  briar*,  mines,  pbahes,  a::ii 
Sfitnetimot  twcrity  or  thiiTT  might  be  seen  It: 
t'-^^her  in  t^ic  water,  scrambling  and  scr 


possession  of  the  ball,  which  was  the  object  of  contest*. 
It  is  impossible  such  exercises  should  not  render  men  ac- 
tive, and  hardy,  and  uncommonly  strong. 

5.  Wrestling. — ^This  was  a  very  ancient  exercise,  and  con- 
stituted the  most  important  part  of  the  Grecian  system  of 
gymnasticsf :  a  triumph  indeed  in  this  exercise,  was  consi^ 
dered  to  be  of  such  importance,  that  the  victorious  athlete 
received  the  applause  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  a  breach 
was  made  in  the  walls  of  his  native  town,  to  introduce  him 
in  triumph.  Many  authors  have  objected  to  this  exercise  ; 
and  it  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  brutal  contest,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators  ;  but  its  use  ought  not  to  be 
totally  prohibited,  as,  in  moderation,  it  serves  to  strengthen 
the  body,  and  to  promote  healthy.  It  was  formerly  much 
practised  in  England ;  and  the  young  nobility  and  gentry 
were  regularly  bred  to  it.  In  the  ages  of  chivalry  also,  to 
wrestle  well,  was  accounted  one  of  the  accomplishments 
which  a  warrior  ought  to  possess  §• 

6.  Boxing. — ^The  art  of  boxing  was   much  cultivated 

R  r  among 


•  See  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  78. 

f  Theseus  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  who  reduced  wrestling  to  & 
•cience.  The  combatants  contended  naked,  but  had  their  bodies  all  rub- 
bed over  with  oil,  or  some  unctuous  matter,  and  afterwards  sprinkled 
with  dust  or  sand.  The  victory  was  adjudged  to  him  who  gave  his  ad* 
venary  three  falls  ;  or  who  compelled  his  opponent  to  yield  the  contest, 
when  both  were  thrown  upon  the  ground,  by  squeezing  or  breaking  l^<i 
fingers,  &.c. ;  this  was  called  Pancration, 

\  Salzmann's  Gymnastics  for  Youth,  p.  247.  * 

§  In  the  Code  of  Longevity,  Vol.  II.  app.  (163)  S,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  curious  book  on  wrestling,  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  Bart,  in 
which  he  describes  the  qualifications  of  wrestlers,  in  the  following  terms; 
n'hey  must  be  of  a  middle  size,  athletic,  fulUbreasted, .  and  broad-shouU 
der^d,  for  wind  and  strength  ;  brawny  legged  and  armed,  yet  clean  limb- 
ed. Terence's  man,  that  has  *  Corpus  solidum /ttq.  sued  plenum^  is  my  pro- 
mising scholar  to  do  me  credit,  and  be  capable  to  serve  his  king  and  coun- 
Uy  oa  occasion,  and  defend  his  friend  and  self  from  insults. 
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among  the  ancient  Greeks^  and  the  mode  adopted  at  \its 
Olympic  games,  was  of  a  very  serious,  and  indeed  ^K^k- 
ins:  nature.  The  combatants  did  not  make  use  of  their 
fists  alone,  but  had  their  bands  surrounded  with  thongs  d 
leather,  (the  cestui),  which  were  often  filled  with  plumets 
of  lead  or  iron,  in  order  to  add  force  to  the  blow.  Armed 
in  this  manner,  the  combatants  often  killed  each  other,  or 
were  desperately  mutilated  *. 

This  art  has,  at  different  times,  been  much  practised  ia 
England,  according  as  it  was  sanctioned,  or  condemned^  bj 
the  fashion,  or  prejudices  of  the  moment.  Public  exhibi- 
tions of  boxing,  without  which  it  probably  might  fall  ixxo 
disuse,  are  certainly  attended  with  some  inconTeniencesi 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  tlieir  advantages.  Tley  cer^ 
tainly  keep  up  a  bold  and  manly  spirit,  not  only  amongst 
those  who  are  trained  for  that  purpose,  but  even  amoog 
the  spectators,  who  seeing  what  their  countrymen  canbear 
without  flinching,  must  aspire  to  similar  strength  of  per- 
son, and  firmness  of  mind.  Indeed  it  has  rather  a  tendescj 
to  lessen  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  vindictive  passions; 
for  in  England,  where  the  art  of  boxing  is  particubrif 
practised,  and  where  personal  quarrels  are  frequently  de- 
cided by  the  contest  of  the  fist,  the  number  of  persons  who 

60 


•  It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  epigrim  of 
the  consequeoccs  of  these  battles  were  sometimes  very  terrible,  tbo^^  dv 
combatanti  escaped  with  their  lives  and  limbs. 

Om  a  C9mfttercr  im  tk*  Cesttu, 

Tliis  victor,  glorious  in  hit  •live  wreatfa. 

Had  once  ^<Sf  r^e'^rcxt-s,  m»rty  and  Air/,  and  tatA  ; 

Eut  turning  cntas  cf^asfiisn^  to  his  cost, 

Tktfe^  and,  ftill  worse,  his  heritage  he  lost : 

For  by  his  brother  su'd,  disown*d,  at  last 

Coufrcr.rc  J  with  his  picture,  he  was  cast. 
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f-ill  victims  to  private  resentment  are  few,  compared  to 
what  is  the  case  in  other  countries* 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  being  regularly  trained  to  the 
art  of  boxingy  not  only  as  the  means  of  obtaining  strength, 
but  preventing  disease,  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  that  sub- 
ject at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

7.  Cudgeiiing, — Instead  of  contending  with  the  fist,  some 
prefer  fighting  with  sticks  or  cudgels  ;  and  the  quarter- 
staflF,  or  single-stick,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  England,  more  especially  in  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  native  of  Devonshire,  with 
an  English  quarter-staff,  is  said  to  have  fought  three  Spa- 
niards with  their  swords  and  poniards  *.  ITiis  species  of 
gymnastic  exercise,  has  recently  been  revived  in  Somerset- 
shire ;  and  the  dexterity,  boldness,  and  manly  firmness, 
which  the  different  combatants  exhibit  on  syich  occasions, 
are  hardly  to  be  credited.  It  cc^rtaltily  is  an  exercise  not 
to  be  discouraged,  as  strength,  vigilance,  activity,  and  for- 
titude, are  improved  thereby ;  and  skill  in  it  may  enable  a 
roan  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of  a  ruffian  f . 

3.  Fencing, — ^There  is  no  exercise,  with  a  view  to  health, 
better  entitled  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  placed 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  than  that  of  fencing. 
The  positions  of  the  body  in  fencing,  have  for  their  objects 
erectncss,  firmness,  and  balance ;  and  in  practising  that 
art,  the  chest,  the  neck,  and  tlie  shoulders,  arc  placed  in 
positions  the  most  beneficial  to  health.  The  various  mo- 
tions, also,  of  the  arms  and  limbs,  whilst  the  body  main- 
tains its  erect  position,  enable  the  muscles  in  general  to  ac- 
quire vigorous  strength  and  tone  ;  and  in  young  people,  tlie 

R  r  2  bones 


•   Strutt't  Sports  ami  P.utimn,  p.  lf)8. 

t  Salxmanii's  Gymnaitici  for  Youth,  p.  337.  nott  by  tbc  translator. 
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boiiCB  of  the  chest  or  thorax,  necessarily  become  n 
larged,  by  means  of  which  a  consumptive  tendency  mxf 
be  prevented.  Various  instances  may  be  adduced,  when 
fencing  has  prevented  consumptions,  and  other  disorders. 
It  has  been  remarked  also,  tliat  liiose  who  practise  this  itt 
are,  in  general,  remarkable  for  long  life,  and  for  the  good 
health  they  have  enjoyed.  These  considerations,  combin- 
ed with  the  graceful  movement  which  it  establishes,  and 
the  elegant  means  of  self-defence  which  ti  fitmishet,  c«T^ 
tainly  render  the  art  an  object  of  considerable  importance'. 
y.  jlrrheri/. — Among  tlie  various  military  arts  tormerlr 
practised  in  this  kingdom,  there  was  none  that  was  carried 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  that  of  archery.  Tlie 
Enf;lish  of  old  used  the  bow  for  a  double  purpose,  hi 
lime  of  war  it  was  a  dreadful  instrument  of  destrucnon ; 
and  many  victories  were  obtained  by  the  strength  and  te« 
tt;rity  of  their  archers :  and  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  a  OMW 
of  obtaining  game,  and  an  object  of  exercise  and  anms^ 
iDentf.     It  is  still  kept  up  as  a  healthful  amutemcnt; 


*  Sec  a  vcrj  inteUi^enl  leltir  regarding  fntcinp,  bjr  Heiuy  Aa{clii,B>f' 
of  Bcliim-ravr,  Mayfiir,  London.  CoAt  of  Longeriiy,  Vol.  IL  AppauSd 
jl,  (IG.*!)  4.  Locke  hu  the  fulioTriDg  obMrvalioiu  on  ihi*  ilitijiiL  Taw 
im  it  a  tuod  curdte  tor  health,  bnl  daogeniHi  lo  the  life,  rhn»r  ■tahw* 
Inmcd  to  u»  tlicir  twoidt,  bctng  apt  lo  cngagr  \a  quurcU,  on  t^  («» 
Cdrncr  thcf  have  in  ihcir  o«d  ikiU.  Tbii  pmumption  mika  tbeoi  ttm 
mart  touch*  than  (hey  ought  to  be,  refanUng  poiuta  of  hfniii.trfjf 
and  vioient  on  tccdTing  tlighl  or  imaginanprovacaiiona ;  uid  nuCB* 
lire  loo  apt  to  inugioe,  lli*t  (hey  tuvt  in  vain  learned  to  fence,  if  dtaf 
hne  Dt\cr  ihovn  ihrif  tkill  and  courage  in  a  duet  "" 
lluweveTftbete  objectioni,  lenciDg  if  conudeied  to  be  lo  m 
JtcatiDo  in  ibe  breeding  of  ■  genilnnau,  and  bafi  to  loany  ■( 
regard  id  health,  and  ptiMnal  appeuaocc,  thai  crery  g«iu)«MD  rf  n^ 
■nd  property,  ought  to  have  h>  tiiiking  a  luuk  ot  tliMiactton.     Lacli'i 


,  S  159. 


}  Stnju't  Spon>  ud  raiiiffici,  p-  SI 
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but  the  use  of  the  musket  has^  become  so  general,  that 
Urchery,  though  it  continues  to  be  partially  practised, 
has  little  chance  of  recovering  its  former  popularity  *.  It 
may  be  recommended,  however,  as  an  exercise,  which  oc*- 
cupies  the  time,  exercises  the  faculties,  and  fortified  the 
health  of  those  who  apply  to  it  j  and  in  one  respect  is  par- 
iticularly  advantageous,  being  taken  in  the  open  air. 

10.  Military  exercises. --^Iti  the  ages  of  chivalry,  martial 
-exercises  were  in  the  highest  repute ;  and  the  young  no- 
bility and  gentry  were  trained,  under  skilful  masters,  in 
running,  in  wrestling,  in  shooting  with  the  bow,  in  play- 
ing witli  the  sword,  in  using  the  pole-ax,  in  carrying  heavy 
armour,  in  trying  the  speed  of  horses,  and  in  other  exer- 
cises of  a  similar  nature.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  in 
an  accomplished  kmghtf  other  acquirements,  besides  mere 
strength  and  agility  of  body  were  also  expected.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  be  skilled  in  music,  to  dance  with 
grace,  to  be  successful  in  hunting ;  and,  above  all,  to  be 
possessed  of  urbanity  of  manners,  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth,  and  invincible  courage.  AH  these  accomplishments, 
joined  to  the  liberal  and  learned  arts,  would  make  indeed 
a  perfect  character  f . 

A  spirit  for  acquiring  and  keeping  up  these  accomplish- 
ments, was  preserved  by  the  jousts  and  tournaments,  so 
-celebrated  in  former  times,  a  description  of  which  cannot 
be  inserted  into  a  work  of  so  limited  a  nature  f. 
H  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  more  attention 
is  not  paid  to  warlike  exercises  in^ese  days.    Our  soldiers 

R  r  S  should 

•  Strutt't  Sports  an4  Pattimes,  p.  46. 

f  Ibid,  Introduction,  p.  5. 

\  There  is  a  very  good  account  of  joutts  and  toumamepts,  in  Strutt*i 
;Sporti  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  Book  HI.  Ciap.  I.  p.  88. 
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fthould  be  tr:itiied,  not  only  to  the  use  of  their 
weapons,  but  to  other  exertions  of  bodily  Strength  •.  ll 
oppenra  from  Vegetius,  that  those  who  were  dcilhed  in  mi- 
litary matters  among  the  ancients,  wcr«  <onvii>c«il,  (ha* 
daily  esercises  contributed  much  more  to  die  health  of  (nU 
.diers,  than  medicine  ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  wconluig- 
ly,  weic  trained  to  the  service  of  the  field,  as  hfrm  nt 
for  hunting  or  tlie  course.  These  habits  of  exercise,  «tr 
of  great  use  to  them  in  action,  and  enabled  them  to  tviutt 
tiie  fatigues  of  war,  with  much  less  inconvenicnc*.  AbflW 
all,  it  is  necessary  to  teach  soldiers  to  march  ({uiclEly,  ml 
for  a  number  of  miles,  vvithout  being  fatigued,  or  iisAM 
from  action.  A  late  respectable  officer,  (General  Sinicor), 
often  lamented  how  little  this  essential  <4)ject  was  aittn^ 
ed  to  in  the  British  army.  The  advantage  which  Ac 
French  have  derived,  from  the  rapidity  of  tlieir  maichn, 
is  well  known ;  and  until  the  nations  on  the  Continent  cu 
rival  them  in  this  respect,  they  can  hardly  expect  to  fce 
equally  successful. 

The  advantage  of  training  our  youth  to  military  eirN 
clsfs,  has  been  already  touched  upon  in  u  pnKvtlinj  put 


>,  &E. 

ibwA 


The  Utc  Sir  John  Fringlc  diviiled  mililtrf  eicrcitn  into  llawiML 

I.  Cuouut  cliiMlf  iQ  the  eurfuc  of  hi*  arma,  wfaitb  b  bo  Im  ■MUbr 

|troerving  hvalth,  than  tut  nuking  hint  clpcri  is  hit  duly,     a,  F<*  M> 

I      Rblio);  him  to  live  moi  t  coitim.idinuil)-,  at  tutting  ("jUKhi  for  ahidinf  !*■ 

'     itcoti,  making  trcnchri  anniDil  ihcm,  (or  carryiuc  olFllic  mtrr,  MiiniBi 

^tnw.cleiningdidrclothct  auelMcoutrcmcDls&C'  S.l]iii«niaa«,l0f<IM 

^    llie  jBtn  thould  he  eiwouragail,  by  iht  tumpic  ol  that  olEMn,  or  if 

•mail  prrmiunu  lo  tlioie  who  ihiU  Mcd  in  uiy  kiwi  o£  ippru  m  ibdl  l" 

judged  moit  coiiclucivc  tu  htalih;  but  hmin  pea  tiutloa  it  atermaj, 

Dol  to  sllow  (liein  In  fttigue  ihcmiclTC*  loo  msch,  nptfciiillT  in  bill  w»- 

(her,  ur  tickly  luim ;  but  thovt  alJ,  llul  ibrir  cLntut  be  kfpt  drj,  <^ 

clothf I  bciii£  tlie  iwM  (rtqucni  cauMi  Ot  cuuji  due. 
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of  this  work  *  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommend- 
ed. Tlie  improvement  of  the  carriage,  is  a  matter  of  some 
consequence  5  but  it  is  still  more  essential,  to  animate  the 
courage  of  youth,  to  promote  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit, 
and  to  harden  them  against  bodily  pain,  which  tjie  effemi- 
nacy of  our  common  mode  of  living  renders  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary  f.  * 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  military  exercises,  with  a  view  to  health,  have  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  beneficial  effects  wliich  many 
experienced  from  them,  when  the  volunteer  spirit  was  at 
its  height,  and  such  numbers  of  persons,  unaccustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms,  were  regularly  trained  and  disciplined. 

The  exercise  thus  obtained,  was  of  infinite  service  to 
those  among  the  lower  ranks,  who  were  employed  in  se- 
dentary occupations  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  upper  orders  of 
society,  it  certainly  was  the  means  of  warding  off  many 
chronic  disorders.  Hence  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
general  training  act  ought  to  be  enforced,  not  only  with  a 
Tiew  of  adding  considerably  to  the  military  strength  of  the 
nation,  but  also  as  furnishing  a  most  healthful  exercise  to 
those  who  are  too  apt,  in  a  busy  and  commercial  nation,  to 
give  way  to  indolent  habits,  and  to  become  unhealthy  and 
enervated. 

It  is  proper  also  to  obsen'e,  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  gymnastic,  manly,  and  youthful  exercises,  above  des- 
cribed, may,  on  various  occasions,  be  highly  useful,  and 
'  consequently  arc  well  worth  acquiring.  The  natural  lot 
of  man  is,  to  live  among  his  fellows  :  and  whatever  may 
be  his  situation   in  life,  there  are  a  thousand  occasions, 

R  r  4"  where 

•   See  Chapter  IV.  p.  131. 

f  Salzmann's  Oymna'tks  for  Youth,  p.  33G. 
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where  an  indhfklual  must  desire  to  render  himself  ^giet^ 
able  ;  to  be  active  and  adroit ;  to  dance  with  a  grace  *,  to 
command  the  fiery  steed  5  to  defend  himself  against  a  bru- 
tal enemy  ;  to  preserve  his  life  by  dexterity,  as  by  ieapingi 
swimming,  &c.  Many  of  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent 
legislators  have,  therefore,  instituted,  in  their  academies 
and  universities,  proper  methods  of  enabling  youth,  wip 
devote  themselves  to  study,  to  become  expert  in  these  im- 
portant exercises. 

In  regard  to  the  ancients,  the  rewards  which  followed  a 
superiority  at  the  Olympic  games,  kindled  such  an  emnb- 
tion  and  ardour  in  the  several  states  of  Greece,  to  excel  in 
all  the  various  exercises  of  which  they  consisted,  that  tbeie 
was  scarce  a  town  of  any  note,  boasting  of  Grecian  extrac- 
tion, in  which  there  was  not  a  gymnasium,  or  school  of 
exercise,  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  with  a  view  of 
training  up  their  youth,  in  a  manner  best  suited,  accord- 
ing to  the  conceptions  of  those  times,  to  render  them  ut^ 
ful  to  their  country. 

Indeed,  besides  the  military  advantages  resulting  from 
gymnastic  exercises,  when  kept  within  due  bounds,  and 
directed  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originallf 
intended,  they  were  of  service  in  other  respects ;  for  in- 
stance, they  gave  employment  to  those  whose  situation  ia 
life  allowed  them  a  consiilcrable  portion  of  vacant  time, 
being  exempted  from  any  necessity  to  labour,  in  order  to 
procure  themselves  the  conveniences  of  life.  Without 
vsome  such  employment,  persons  of  tliat  description  are 
often  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  a  country. 
Those  also  who  were  addicted  to  gymnastic  exercises,  if 
they  aimed  at  any  great  proficiency  in  those  arts,  were 
oMigod  to  ol  serve  the  strictest  temperance  and  sobrictv. 


Ow 
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Qui  studet  optatam  cvrsu  coiitinj;efe  netaiA^  > .  i  a 

Multa  tullt,  fecitque  puer ;  tudavit  et  alnt  jr 
Abstiauit  venere  et  vino  *. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  tke  sports 
-  and  diTersons  of  a  people  may  be  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public ;  and  that  a  wise  and  prudent  government, 
may  excite  in  the  husbandman,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
mechanic,  as  well  as  in  the  soldier  and  sailor,  and  persons 
in  the  higher  ranks  and  professions  of  society,  such  an 
emulation,  as  may  tend  to  promote  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, to  encourage  trade,  to  improve  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  to  render  a  country  happy  in  peace^ 
and  victorious  in  war  f. 

.» 
6.     Healthful  Exerciser. 

The  exercises  taken  for  the  purposes  of  health  are^  either 
external,  as,  1.  Walking.  2.  Riding*  SL  Gestation. ,  4. 
Sailing  ;  and,  5.  Bowling  ; — or  domestic,  as,  1.  Billiards. 
2.  Shuttle-cock.  3.  Dumb-bells.  4.  The  load  exercise. 
5.  Pensile  beds.  6.  Declaiming.  7.  Friction*  8.  Elec- 
tricity.    9.  Galvanism. 

External  Healthful  Exercises. 

1.  Walking, — ^There  is  no  exercise  more  natural  to  us, 
or  in  every  respect  more  conducive  to  health,  than  walking. 

It 


*  A  youth,  who  hopes  th*  OlmypU  prize  to  gain^ 

All  arts  must  try,  and  ev*ry  toil  sustain ; 

Th*  extremes  of  heat,  and  cold,  must  often  prove, 

And  shun  the  weakening  joys  of  wine  and  love.— — ^frakcis. 

•f  Sec  West's  dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  206. 
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It  is  the  most  perfect  exercise  in  which  the  human  body 
can  be  employed ;  for  by  it^  every  limb  is  put  in  raotio!i| 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  efFectually  carried  on 
throughout  the  minutest  veins,  and  arteries  of  the  system  ^ 
This  salutary  and  most  excellent  exercise  is  in  the  power 
of  every  body,  and  can  be  adapted,  in  degree  and  durattioai 
to  the  various  circumstances  and  wishes  of  each  indiTidmL 
Riding  on  horseback  is  certainly  a  most  excellent  exercise; 
but  it  is  not  general  to  the  whole  body,  nor  can  it  be  tikm 
at  all  times,  nor  at  any  time,  without  an  expence  which  is 
not  suitable  to  every  condition  of  life.  Vaietudinariam, 
therefore,  who  have  given  up  the  practice  of  walking,  are 
much  to  be  pitied,  for  hi^rdly  any  other  exercise  can  com- 
pcnsatc  for  the  want  thereof  f . 

WalkiDg 


*  The  following  rules  are  recomxn ended  to  the  attention  of  tbote  who 
are  attached  to  this  excellent  species  of  exercise.  1.  TKe  most  proper 
walk  for  health  is,  in  a  pure  and  dry  air ;  in  the  summer  aeasOD,  ekfacrin 
the  morning  or  evening,  but  by  no  means  in  the  oppressive  beat  of  ik 
sun ;  in  winter,  the  best  period  of  the  day  is  an  hour  or  two  before  ^ 
Sim  begins  to  descend.  Marshy  damp  fields  shonld  be  avoided ;  but  lA, 
and  elevated  situations,  ought  to  be  preferred,  not  only  cm  aceoul  tt 
breathing  purer  ;ur,  but  also  because  the  body  enjoys  a  variety  of  exerdie 
in  ascending  and  descending.  During  the  heats  of  sunmier,a  walk  ooder 
the  sliades  of  woodi  or  forests  is,  however,  both  healthful  and  agreoble. 
i^.  To  read  during  a  walk  is  an  improper  custom,  highly  detrimental  to 
the  eyes,  and  destroys  almost  all  the  good  effects  that  can  be  derived  bxn 
the  ezcrcike.  3.  It  is  advisable,  occasionally  to  change  tbe  place  where 
yru  walk  ;  for  the  same  place,  constantly  gone  over,  may  excite  m»  matf 
illsa^recaLle,  and  unpleasant  sensations,  as  the  closet  or  the  study.  4.  Wf 
ougltt  to  accustom  ourselves  to  a  steady  and  regular,  but  not  to  a  qaidk 
pace.  5.  An  agreeable  companion  contributes  much  to  serenity  of  mmd; 
but  unhss  the  mode  of  walking  is  similar,  as  well  as  the  taste  and  diinc- 
ter  congenial,  it  is  better  to  walk  atone,  as  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  companions  must  be  subjected  to  some  constraint.  Willicb'i 
Lectures  on  Diet  ajid  Regimen,  p.  447. 

f  To  the  delicate  and  invalid,  carriage-exercise  is  preferable;  horse- 
exercise  to  the  more  hardy ;  but  foot-exercise  is  most  convenient,  for 

many  reascns.      For  ^nall  is  the  proportion  of  mankind,  who  can  afiw^ 

to 
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Walking  is  of  two  sorts,  cither  on  plain  ground,  or 

^nrhcTC  there  arc  ascents.     The  latter  is  in  crery  respect 

greatly  preferable,  as  by  it  the  lungs  are  exercised,  and  the 

ascent  and  descent  agitates  the  body  with  a  useful  Tariety, 

unless  it  be  very   weak.      Cehus    also  contends,   that  a 

straigitt  walk  is  better  than  a  winding  one  *  ;  but  surely 

F     die  latter  is  more  amusing.     Walking  against  a  high  wind 

i     is  very  severe  exercise,  and  not  to  be  recommended. 

y         In  many  countries,  and  more  especially  in  great  cities, 

r  men 


to  nse  other  a  carnage  or  a  horse.  Adair's  Tmxj  on  Diet  and  Rcgimeo, 
p.  6S.  Bodi  the  body  and  the  mind  are  enlivened  by  walking ;  and  wfaco 
carried  to  an  extreme,  it  has  often  been  found  highly  •erviceable  in  ner* 
▼ouft  ditcases.      Tumbuirs  Medical  Works,  p.  120. 

There  is  no  public  walk,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  better  calculated  for 
the  eaercise  of  walking;,  than  the  Calton-hili,  near  Edinburgh.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently high,  to  enjoy  a  pure  air,  without  being,  at  the  same  lime,  too 
derated.  The  views  from  it  are  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  ima- 
ginable, so  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  be  tired  of  it.  On  the  one  hand, 
yoQ  &tt  a  flat  plain,  abounding  with  villas  and  gardens,  and  on  the  Othex 
aide  a  lofty  and  craggy  hill,  without  the  least  vestige  of  habitation,  or  any 
^>pearance  of  culture.  There  you  see  an  old  city,  with  every  mark  of 
motkinity  about  it,  and  terminated  by  an  ancient  castle  with  its  battle- 
■icnts;  and,  adjoining  thereto,  a  new  town  rising,  placed  in  a  most  hap* 
py  situation,  constructed  in  a  regular  manner,  and  adorned  with  buildings 
that  woiild  appear  wiili  advantage  even  at  Rome  or  Athens.  On  the  one 
tand  you  sec  an  ancient  pal  ice,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  a  long  tram 
of  royal  possessors ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong  and  massy  building, 
erected  for  the  reception  and  the  punishment  of  thotte  who  have  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  their  country,  and  been  convicted  of  crimes.  Look- 
ing to  the  interior,  fertile  plains  are  seen,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains; 
wlulst  towards  tlie  coast,  with  i&land.s  picturesquely  situated,  a  magni- 
ficient  arm  of  the  sea  presents  it  .elf,  full  of  vessels  of  every  description, 
from  the  humble  llahing-boat,  which  i«  <icarcely  visible  at  the  distance,  to 
tikc  stately  ship  of  the  line,  wiiii  all  its  Hags  and  streamers.  There  is  no 
scene,  in  jxjint  of  variety  and  magnificence,  which,  it  is  s^ud,  can  be  com- 
pared to  it,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Turkish  capital;  but  even 
there,  though  tlie  city  is  larger  anJ  more  splendid,  yet  in  every  other  re- 
spect the  prospect  is  inferior.  For  miiny  years  this  walk  has  unfortun^ie- 
ly  been  much  ncgkctcd, 

•  3ec  Grieve's  Ccliii%  Buck  I.  C.ip.  2.  p.  2.> 
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rtitti  have  gone  to  so  absurd  a  length,  as  to  consider  valk* 
ing  to  be  indecorous.  In  Naples^  in  particular,  it  is  ku 
disgraceful  to  steal,  than  to  go  on  foot  i  and  whoerer 
makes  use  o£  his  own  legs,  says  Brydone,  is  taken  for  a 
groom  f . 

The  mode  in  which  a  person  walks,  is  a  matter  of  coo* 
siderable  importance.  Besides  the  advantage  of  walkiiig 
gracefully,  a  person  may  be  taught  to  walk  with  moreeas^ 
and  less  personal  fatigue,  than  would  be  the  case,  wilkoit 
some  attention.  A  light,  yet  firm  and  manly  step ;  m 
upright  posture  of  the  body,  particularly  in  regard  to  tbe 
head,  the  breast,  and  the  shoulders,  yet  devoid  of  stiffiieK; 
an  easy  and  natural  movement  of  the  arms,  arc  wbt  we 
should  chiefly  strive  to  attain  p  This,  however,  iepeod§ 
much  upon  early  and  constant  practice ;  and  the  kttoos 
of  the  dancing-master  may  afterwards  improve  what  hat 
been  naturally  acquired  by  early  habit. 

As,  from  various  circumstances,  persons  in  large  towns^ 
and  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  cannot  take  all  that 
exercise  abroad,  that  may  be  necessary  for  their  healthy 
they  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  accustom  themsehro 
to  be  walking  about,  even  in  their  own  houses,  instead  of 
sitting  so  much  at  desks  and  tables,  as  is  usually  the  cas& 
This  rule  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  be  attended  to  by  lito- 
rary  men  ;  and  though  such  practice  does  not  make  up  for 
the  want  of  exercise  abroad,  yet  it  is  the  best  substitute 
for  it. 

It  was  an  old  rule,  *  nfter  dinner  to  sit  a  ivhsU^  and  ajitf 
supper  to  ^valh  a  m'tUy  but  that  adage  is  not  consistent  with 
tlie  hours  kept  in  modern  times.    When  supper,  however, 

was 

•  Salxmann's  Gymnattics  for  Youth,  p.  68. 
t  Ibid,  p.  331. 
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was  very  early,  those  who  resided  in  the  country  might 
have  the  advantage  of  walking  two  or  three  miles  previous 
to  their  going  to  bed.  It  is  said  that  such  a  walk,  brought 
on  a  gentle  breathing  sweat,*  which  was  favourable  to  re- 
pose j  and  that  next  morning,  they  awaked  with  a  clear 
head,  and  found  a  refreshment  from  their  sleep,  of  which 
die  indolent  have  no  idea. 

The  ancients,  though  much  addicted  to  the  foot-race, 
do  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  those  long 
walks  which  are  not  unusual  in  modem  times,  and  of 
which  some  extraordinary  instances  are  recorded  *. 

2.  Riding. — ^No  exercise  has  been  more  celebrated,  as 
healthy  in  itself,  and  more  especially,  as  useful  to  invalids, 
than  riding  on  horseback ;  and  in  general,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  sanctioned  by  experience,  « that  riding  is 

the 


*  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  extraordinary  is  that  perfonned  by 
one  GlanviUe,  a  native  of  Shropshire,  in  1806.  He  started  at  seven  o'clock 
•n  a  Friday  morning,  from  the  fourteenth  milestone  on  the  Bath  road,  to 
go  to  the  eighty-fifth,  and  back  to  the  fourteenth,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  miles  in  tliirty  hours.  He  was  backed  for  eighty 
guineas,  and  the  odds  were  two  to  one  against  him.  He  went  off  at  a 
brisk  walk,  and  for  two  miles  together  he  broke  into  a  shuffling  walk,  at 
the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  His  first  stoppage  was  at  Twyford,  at 
which  place  he  arrived,  and  took  a  bason  of  soup  prepared  for  him,  st 
five  minutes  past  ten  o'clock.  He  stopped  about  five  minutes  at  this 
place,  thirty-four  miles  from  town,  and  refreshed  again  at  Marlborough, 
and  arrived  at  the  eighty-fifth  milestone  at  ten  minutes  past  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  This  half  of  his  journey  was  perfonned  at  something 
less  than  five  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  pedestrian  returned  a  few 
nules  on  his  way  back,  and  refreshed  himself  on  a  bed,  between  two 
blankets,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  arrived  at  Reading  at  a  quar- 
ter past  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,— -he  had  now  twenty-five  miles 
to  perform  in  five  hours  and  three  quarters,  and  he  appeared  a  good  deal 
fatigued.  After  reclining  in  a  chair  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  driak- 
uig  half  a  pint  of  mulled  wine,  he  renewed  his  laborious  task,  and  arrived 
at  his  journey's  end,  at  a  quarter  before  one  o'clock,  and  won,  with  dif« 
6culty,  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  :  he  wa^  att^ded  the  whole  of  tlie  way 
by  two  horitmeii. 


tilt  best  e. 


\e  for  ffgaiiiing  hgallh,  end  wii&iiigjor  rrttMnug 


It  was  requUite,  in  former  times,  for  a  man  of  fitiuaii, 
to  understand  the  nature  and  properties  of  horws,  ksd  ta 
tide  well  *  ;  and  it  is  still  considered  as  an  iccompliBk- 
mcnt^  which  every  gentlemen  ought  to  poiseaa. 

The  advantages  attending  this  csevcise,  as  a  rcfacdf 
foe  various  disorders,  will  be  afterwards  cxpiainnL  li 
certainly  strengthens,  in  a  most  effectual  mannrr,  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  to  the  hypocliondriac,  it  is  n 
inestimable  remedy  |.  It  is  less  tiresome  and  taborioui  (a 
the  inferior  limbs  tlian  waiting,  so  that  persona  in  a  wni 
state  of  health  can  use  it  with  less  pain  or  ditlicukyi  tt 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  tlie  Itfgs  mJ  fc« 
are  apt  to  get  stilF  and  cold  by  riding  unlns  some  ex- 
ercise on  foot  is  aftetwards  taken. 

To  these  whose  business  doi.s  not  permit  dicra  to  J*- 
vote  mucli  of  their  time  to  exercise,  riding  t*  cemmlT 
preferable,  more  especially  in  cities,  as  on  horseback  thtj 
are  at  once  brouglit  out  Into  the  fresh  air,  and  the  bo^  it 
so  thoroughly  ngltated,  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  M 
long  continued  as  some  otlier  exercises,  an  hour,  in  gene* 
ral,  being  sufiicient  J. 

The  exercise  of  riding,  wns  not  so  much  recommruM 
ty  the  ancient  physicians,  because  horses  were  not  the 
so  common  as  tliey  now  are  i  and  because    tlicy  had  out 

thin 


■,  Sp. 


t,  and  PititiiiK 


f  Th«  vorioui  clian(73  ot  ihe  air,  throa°h  wKicli  <n 
yitttn  ridini:  on  liorttlincl:,  become  Jii  it  wrrc  ■  ucw  xii 
the  6bn*  are  •lrcn^i!pQ«(l ;  and  the  varbui  new  kci 
•re  conitautljt  obntrving,  lend  lo  ornate  tJie  minil- 
Hffillh,  p.  S»B. 

t  Willkh'i  Lccturct  on  Diet  aad  Scguncn,  p.  Itt. 
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.then  the  same  conveniences  for  riding,  that  we  have.  In 
those  days  they  rode  without  stirrups,  which  must  have 
been  extremely  inconvenient,  and  tiresome  to  weak  per* 
sons,  and  hence,  tliat  exercise  was  then  only  calculated  for 
healthy  and  strong  men  *4  Even  the  modern  Italians  are 
so  little  addicted  to  horsemanship,  that  one  of  their  pro- 
verbs is,  *  a  gallopping  horse  is  an  open  sepulchre  f  .* 

Riding  the  great  horse,  is  principally  to  be  learned  in 
towns  of  considerable  size,  and  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  of 
exercise,  for  health,  to  be  met  with  in  these  places  of  ease 

I 

and  luxury.  As  far  as  it  conduces  to  give  a  man  a  firm  and 
graceful  seat  on  horseback,  and  to  make  him  able  to  teach 
his  horse  to  stop,  and  turn  quickly,  and  to  rest  on  his 
haunches,  it  is  of  use  to  a  gentleman,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  but  this  is  an  exercise,  which  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
business  of,  nor  does  it  deserve  to  take  up  more  time  than  is 
necessary  for  health  J. 

The  following  miscellaneous  observations  regarding  rid- 
ing, are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  at- 
tached to  this  useful  exercise. 

1 4  Riding 


*  Fuller's  Medicina  Gymnastica,  p.  231. 

f  Fuller's  Medicina  Gjonna^tica,  p.  234.  They  consider  gallopping 
to  be  so  desperate  an  achievement,  that  at  their  races,  the  horses  have  no 
riders,  lest  their  tumbling  off  should  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 

\  Locke's  Treatise  on  Education,  §  1 98.  To  persons  who  are  bad 
riders,  the  riding  school  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  useful ;  for  the  regu- 
lar manner  of  training  the  horses  there,  their  uniform  and  steady  motion, 
the  attention  paid  to  the  proper  posture  of  the  rider,  by  keeping  his  breast 
and  abdomen  erect,  and  the  legs  properly  extended,  are  all  circumstances 
very  favourable  to  the  convalescent  patient.  But,  even  here,  it  is  the  mo- 
derate kind  of  exercise  only,  that  promotes  real  benefit,  in  a  medical  sfnst ; 
continued  furious  driving,  aod  hard  trotting,  are  always  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  invah'ds. 
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1.  Riding  is  certainly  suitable  to  the  healthy  and  J 
five,  but  it  ouglit  not  to  be  much  Indulged  in,  until  the  b^ 
dily  powers  arc  more  than  half  developed.  If  a  youth  U  not 
remarkably  strong  and  active,  or  has  not  horses  of  an  info 
rior  size  at  command,  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  toriie 
much  before  twelve  years  of  age.  2.  Every  const  if nticn 
cannot  equally  bear  to  ride,  much  less  in  the  most  npid 
manner.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  particular  cm  tiut 
head,  because  rough  exercise  is  tiie  darling  idol  of  ibe  E^ 
lish ;  ani!  youth,  fired  by  examples  from  the  Gmk  and 
Roman  games,  are  apt  to  engage  too  far  in  manly  spotti, 
not  promiscuously  beneficial  to  all*.  3.  Sanctoriu)  $tjs 
that  the  amble  is  the  most  wholesome,  and  the  trot  theleU 
so,  of  all  the  dift'erent  riding  paces,  'ITiis  can  only  be  tfct 
caw,  however,  where  the  body  is  weak,  for  where  the  eoo- 
stilntion  is  strong,  the  more  forL'ibly  the  body  is  sbakta, 
tlie  better,  +.  In  violent  exercises,  particularly  that  of  rid- 
ing on  horseback,  much  advantage  will  be  derived,  from 
supporting  the  bowels  by  a  broad  belt,  the  preuweef 
which  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances  f .  5.  In  tfttt 
weather,  old  people  will  find  it  necessary  to  ride  undtt 
shelter,  and  at  all  times  they  ought  to  avoid  d^mp  and  blcit 
places.  6.  Riding  is  of  use  lu  those  who  arc  troubled  vridk 
the  gravel,  at  least  in  a  slight  degree,  but  it  will  not  answa 
where  there  is  a  confirmed  stone.  7.  When  the  spirittm 
broken  down  by  grief  and  mental  disorders,  and  wken  il 
the  pompous  train  of  internal  medicines  arc  of  no  a«lil| 
riding  will  give  an  alacrity  to  the  spirits  beyoml  wiac  1^ 

Klf}. 

3.  GtstnAih 


*  CullinpiOD't  loquiiy  iuiu  ilic  Struclure  of  liicUiuun  ^ 

t  TumbuU'i  Medical  Work*,  p.  194. 

t  bM  the  Snt  Mctbod  of  rKWtvuig  H«altli,  p.  lu. 
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3.  6f//j?/»w.—- Conveyance  in  carriages  is  of  various  sortSf 
tis  in  a  coach  or  close  carriage)  in  an  open  carriage,  or  in  a 
sedan  chair.  Thes<*  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  have  become 
so  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  seem  to  be 
in  some  danger  of  losing  the  use  of  their  limbs  altogether, 
never  Sftirring  abroad  but  in  one  or  other  of  these  vehicles*. 
•It  is  a  fashion  to  consider  it  beneath  any  one  to  walk,  who 
can  aifdrd  to  be  carried  j  and  many  sacrifice  their  health,  to 
show  that  they  have  a  carriage,  and  to  gratii'y  their  vanity^ 
in  compliaince  with  a  ridiculous  customf . 

Conveyance  in  a  carriage,  is  an  useful  exercise  to  invaU 
lids,  or  perspns  who  are  on  the  decline,  who  cannot  bear 
more  violent  motion;  but  the  springs  of  the  carriage  ought 
not  to  be  too  nicely  suspended^  and  at  least  one  of  the  win- 
dows ought  to  be  kept  open,  that  the  perspiration  and 
breath  of  several  persons,  enclosed  in  so  narrow  a  place^ 
Aiay>  not  too  much  vitiate  the  air  :|:. 

Riding  in  coaches,  however,  is  certainly  liable  to  some 
objections )  it  may  lead,  indeed,  to  a  change  of  air ;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  boily,  the  jolting  of  a  coach,  in  many  cases, 
heightens  a  distemper  raxher  than  alleviates  it  j.     That  the 

S  s  motion 


*  Lolling  in  a  carriajre,  unless  one  is  too  weak  to  bear  any  other  mo- 
tion, only  series  to  rob  one  of  the  benefit  of  a  more  effectual,  and  even' 
more  pleasant  exercise  of  the  limbs.     Institutes  of  Health,  p.  22. 

.    f  BiichaA*8  Domestic  Medicioe,  p.  77. 

^  J^ut  we  abound  in  absurdity  ind  inconsistency:  Thus,  though  it  is 
j^cnerally  agreed,  that  tuiiTtg  the  uir  is  a  good  thing,  yet  what  caution  against 
air  !  what  stopping  of  crevices !  what  wrapping  up  in  warm  clothes ! 
-what  shutting  of  doors  and  windows,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer !  Many 
London  fjuniiics  go  out  once  a-d?y  to  take  the  air,  three  or  four  persons 
in  a  coach,  one  perhaps  sick ;  these  go  three  or  four  miles,  or  as  many 
turns  in  Hyde  Park,  with  the  glasses  both  up,  all  breathing  over  and  over 
again  the  s.imc  air  they  brought  out  of  town  with  thexli  in  the  coach,  witli 
thfe  least  change  possible,  and  rendered  worse  and  worse  every  moment ; 
and  thi-i-tlicv  call  taJti/r^  the  air  ! — Dr  Franklin's  Letter  to  Dr  Percival. 

5  Tliis  obecrvatlcn  is  confirrced  by  an  observation  of  Strive,  who 

states. 
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cuesicn  which  it  occasions ;  and  furnishes  the  same  adT2ii» 
tage,  of  being  carried  about  with  considerable  quicknesi 
through  the  air.  7.  Though  accompanied  with  all  these 
advantages^  yet  it  is  not  a  severe  exercise,  nor  is  it  attend- 
ed with  lassitude  of  loss  of  spirits,  as  other  exercises  often 
are  :  other  exercises,  indeed,  cannot  be  undertaken  by  those 
who  arc  weak  and  wasted,  without  great  precautions ;  but 
{sailing,  though  of  mighty  energy,  yet  is  safe  ;  and  except 
the  sickness  which  it  at  first  occasions,  it  is  easily  sustaiih 
cd.  There  is  hardly  any  stage  of  a  disease,  in  which  tk 
use  of  it  ought  to  be  prohibited,  if  the  frame  of  the  bodj 
or  mind  is  not  too  much  broken,  or  some  part  corrupted ; 
even  in  this  last  case  it  is  sometimes  highly  proper  *. 

Sailing,  however,  is  not  without  its  disadvantages.  Itu 
certainly  of  use  to  the  weak,  provided  the  motion  of  the 
Vessel  be  steady  and  even,  and  the  sea  not  rough,  nor  the 
wind  too  high ;  but  to  be  tossed  about  in  a  stormy  sesi 
iaffects  the  strongest  constitution,  if  not  accustomed  to  it, 
and  occasions  giddiness,  vomiting,  intolerable  azutety, 
fainting,  and  terrorf  ^  and,  on  these  accounts,  cannot,  is 
every  case,  be  recommended. 

5.  Boii/Iirtg, — ^This  exercise  may  be  trac^  in  England  as 
far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  is  probably  of  amoie 
^ancient  date.  Bowling-greens  are  said  to  have  originated 
in  England,  and  were  to  be  found  in  most  country  tomi 
of  any  note  ;  indeed  country  mansions  were  formerly  not 
reckoned  complete  without  them  X,     It  is  an  unfortunate 

circumstance 

-  —  -  _.  -    -  ___ 

•  Gilchrist  on  the  Use  of  Sea  Voyages  in  Medicine,  p.  13—17. 

f  See  the  best  Method  of  Preserving  Health,  p,  143. 

I  Strutt's  Plays  and  Pastimes,  p.  199.  In  towns,  open  grcau  (or 
bowling  being  exceptionable,  from  the  difficulty  of  ezcludiog'  ioiproprr 
company,  and  from  their  being  exposed  to  theincUniencyof  the  vcathtfi 
covered  bowling  alleys  were  invented ;  but  they  w«re  aboliiibed,  as  pnr 
motiog  a  pernicious  spirit  of  gambling. 
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circumstance  that  this  mode  of  exercise  is  so  much  givttii 
|ip,  as  it  is  both  healthy  and  amusing  y  and  being  taken  in  tht 
ppen  air^  was  infinitely  preferable  to  any  domestic  exercise^ 


DTmestic  healthful  Exercises, 

1.  Billiards, — ^Domestic  exercises  ought  only  to  be  ert* 
gaged  in  when  the  season  is  unfavourable  \  exercise  in  the 
ppen  air  being  much  more  beneficial.  At  the  same  time, 
when  the  weather  will  not  permit  going  abroad,  they  ma^ 
be  followed  with  some  advantage,  and  are  certainly  to  be 
preferred  to  mere  idleness,  or  sitting  from  morning  till  night 
^taring  at  the  fire  *.  Of  these,  the  game  of  billiards  is  ih 
in  general  a  peculiar  favourite.  The  invention  of  this  game 
is  attributed  to  the  French.  It  is  an  elegant  species  of  d- 
musement,  admits  of  great  variety,  and  requires  a  greit 
deal  of  skill  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  it ;  it  is  also  atteiYd- 
cd  with  a  moderate  degree  of  exercise  5  but  it  deserves 
little  to  be  encouraged  on  one  account,  that  it  is  very  apt 
to  promote  a  gambling  spirit  among  those  who  are  addicted, 
to  it. 

2.  Tlie  Shuttle'^ocL'. — ^This  iB  a  sport  of  some  stginding,  and 
18  represented  in  a  manuscript  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  afterwards  became  a  fashionable  pastime  ::- 
-mong  grown  persons  in  the  reign  of  James  I.f  In  a  medi- 
.cal  point  of  view,  this  exercise  is  peculiarly  beneficial,  tcf 
such  invalids  as  have  sufficient  strength  to  undergo  it ;  as 
^y  the  various  exertions  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  the  alternate  compression  and 

S  s  3  relaxation 

♦  Chcync'i  Essay*  on  Health  and  Long  Life,  p.  95 :  and  Eurum  on  d»e 
I^on-naturaU,  p.  ii58. 

+  Strutt*!  Sports  aqd  Pajtimcs,  p.  227. 
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relaxation  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  secretory  organs,  4e 
circulation  is  promoted,  the  excretions,  especially  perspira- 
tion, are  increased,  the  relaxed  fibres  strengthened,  and  the 
nervous  system  invigorated  *. 

3.  Swing'LeadSf  or  Dumb-Bells. — A  quantity  of  lead  is 
sometimes  formed  into  a  shape,  by  which  it  can  be  grasped 
by  the  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  swung  about.  Ar- 
ticles of  that  sort,  arc  known  under  the  name  of  stvingJetis^ 
or  dumbbells.  They  are  mentioned  as  a  mode  of  exercise, 
by  an  author  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
and  a  pastime,  of  nature  somewhat  similar,  is  recommend- 
cd,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Spectator,  as  excellent  for 
opening  the  chest,  exercising  the  limbs,  and  giving  a  man 
all  the  pleasure  of  boxing  without  the  blows  f.  As  com- 
monly used,  dumb-bells  are  certainly  a  partial  exercise ;  but 
by  frequent  altering  the  posture  of  the  body,  and  taking  the 
exercise  with  open  windows,  it  is  found  highly  beneficial 

4.1b 


•  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  409.  However  trilling  thi»  cxerciit 
may  appe«ir  to  some  people,  yet,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  not  per- 
formed in  the  open  air^  there  is  hardly  any  that  ought  to  be  accotutcd 
f  upcrior  to  it.  It  has  thi*  advantage,  that  it  may  be  used  at  all  time*, 
?.nd  in  any  room  ci;;hteen  feet  long;  the  height  is  not  material,  becau<« 
^ood  pliiyers  never  play  hi^h ;  and  with  a  little  practice,  indifFereot  ones 
will  he  able  to  do  the  inmc.  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  recomnimdir.g 
I  his  e^crci'i'',  r.s  it  h  so  well  calculated  for  women,  who  cannot,  with  pro- 
prirty,  r.t  all  times,  use  so  niuch  labour  as  is  necessary  to  keep  tbcta 
hc.ilihy.  With  tlu^  .ulvantapfc-,  of  iin  hting  a  social  diversion,  it  moil 
aprceahly  exercises  the  wholo  human  trame,  by  the  various  attitudes  the 
pl.ncrs  are  perpeioally  putting  themselves  in;  of  course,  it  creitest 
jjraccful  pliancy  in  the  joints  and  muscles,  accelerates  the  circulation  o( 
ihe  l)Io(i(^,  and  piopds,  to  the  cutaneous  pores,  all  the  fluids  prepared  by 
liiture  to  f)ass  od'  by  this  easy  and  salutary  w;iy;  it  also  promotes  the 
r<tMCoctivc  powers  ;  aud,  if  used  bfJ«»re  dinner,  will  admit  of  a  coosidcr- 
'^]  le  sb.rrc  of  exertion,  without  any  dan;;er,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  drisk 
arv  ihiit;^  cold  at  the  time,  or  imprudently  expcsc  tb.o  bodv  to  a  cold  air 
Sn  i:h's  Letter  to  Dr  Cadogiin,  p.  G4. 

I    Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  C'\ 


:  4.  The  Lead  exercise. — The  late  Dr  Adair  has  strongly  re# 
-commended  what  he  calls  *  the  lead  exerciser  It  is  per* 
formed  in  the  following  manner. — Procure  two  pieces  of 
lead,  from  between  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  weight  each, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  arms,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  bullet,  or  oblong,  like  a  rolling-pin.  If  the  lead  is  un- 
comfortably cold  it  may  be  covered  with  cloth.  When 
used,  the  person  is  to  stand  upright, ,  with  his  toes  a  little 
turned  out ;  raise  the  leads,nearly  close  to  each  other,  op- 
posite to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  bending  the  knees  at  the 
«amc  time ;  then  thrust  the  arms  down  smartly,  as  far  as 
they  will  go  without  stooping,  and  straighten  the  knees  at 
the  same  instant,  and  thus  continue  these  opposite  motions, 
alternately,  and  quidcly,  until  the  arms  feel  slightly  fatigued, 
3nd  repeat  it  three  or  four  times  s-day,  especially  before 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  going  to  bed  *. 

5.  Suspended  beds. — ^The  celebrated  Asplcplades,  by  a 
numbjer  of  new  improvements  in  medicine,  if  he  did  not 
effectuate  more  cures  than  otlier  physicians,  at  least  kept 
up  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  his  patients,  and  rendered  their 
situation  more  comfortable.  Among  his  other  inventions, 
none  was  more  approved  of  at  the  time  than  the  lecti  pensiles^ 
or  suspended  beds,  by  means  of  which,  the  patient  might 
be  moved  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  give  him  some  kind  of  exer- 

S  s  4f  cise  J 


•  Sec  A(lair*8  Essay  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  64.  The  doctor  has  expati- 
ated at  great  length  on  the  advantages  of  this  exercise ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
rather  an  improvement  on  swing-leads  or  dumb-bells.  Such  domestic 
mean  of  exercise,  always  ready  at  hand,  roust  be  of  service  to  those,  who, 
from  the  pressure  of  business,  cannot  go  abrond  to  take  the  ncce!5««iry  exer- 
cise out  of  doors ;  also  to  sedentary  people,  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  dressing;  and  to  valetudinarians,  who  can  take  a  little,  but  net  sever;* 
exercises.  Tiiis  plan  they  can  follow  to  any  extent  ihnt  thev  muy  JinJ 
advisable. 
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cisc  *  ;  or,  if  it  were  necessary,  he  might  he  recked  to  sU^ ' 
These  sorts  of  beds  became  so  fashionable  at  that  time,  th^t 
they  were  made  even  of  silver,  and  became  a  very  impoctF> 
ant  article  of  tlie  furniture  of  the  luxurious. 

6.  Exercising  the  voice, — Speaking  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful sorts  of  exercise.  It  is  particularly  salutary  to  the 
female  sex,  who  are  more  confined  at  home  then  mcnf. 
Loud  reading  and  speaking,  are  also  of  singular  advantage 
to  literary  men,  aiFording  them  good  substitutes  for  other 
kinds  of  exercise,  for  which  they  seldom  have  sufficient  lei- 
sure or  opportunities.  It  is  to  this  cause,  that  we  may  just- 
ly ascribe  the  longevity  of  many  school-masters,  and  teachaj 
in  universities,  who,  notwithstr.nding  their  sedentary  em- 
ployments, and  the  vitiated  air  they  daily  breathe  in  school- 
rooms, attain  a  long  and  healthy  life.  Speaking  loud,  how- 
ever, when  carried  to  excess,  is  prejudicial ;  and  to  exer- 
cise the  voice,  or  to  speak  very  loud,  immediately  after  a 
meal,  is  injurious  to  the  lungs,  as  well  as  to  the  organs  cf 
(i:j::[cstioii  :|. 

As  reading  aloud,  and  tleclaiming,  arc  of  such  impor- 
tance, (and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  they  might  prevent  con- 
sumi'tio  is)§>  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  scarcely 

•   rjiicvc's  CcUus,  Book  II.  cap.  15,  p.  88. 

+  l)r  Andry  observes,  that  sinpiig,  and  speaking  loud,  arcmc>!it  health- 
ful exercises  ;  and  (jne  reason  why  women  reiiuirc le^s  btxlilv  exercise  ;!uu 
men,  is,  ih;it  they  are  often  more  loquacioub. — bee  Mackciixic'b  (Ii»:crr 
of  Ileiltli,  p.  li.M\  note. 

I  Reading  ah>ud  is  Ptr(>np;Iy  recommended  hy  Cclsus  more  e«pecla!N 
to  ih<^se  wlio  lir.vc  weak  stomachs,  Rook  1.  cap.  'J.  and  it  cannot  be  tm 
stronjrly  enforced,  that  readin;^  ah>ud,  singing,  and  cxerciiking  the  voicf, 
contiibiitc  much  to  influence  the  fcf;ilc  of  the  d'j;esiive  org;Ui»,  ix%  well  M 
of  tlie  lungs ;  and  when  otlicr  exercihcs  cannot  be  ustd,  ihe\'  form  an  u«e- 
ful  sui).-tiiute. —  I'uriibuirb  Medical  Works,  p.  I'J:^. 

•}   It  ii  certain  that  loud  speaking,  without  over-straining  the  votcc. 
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find  one  person  in  ten,  who  has  a  regulari  just},  and  pleasr ^ 
ing.  enunciation  ;  indeed,  perhaps  not  one  in  a  tluiusand*. 
Stanunering>  lisping,  speaking  thick,  pausing  to  take  breath  > 
at  improper  places,  inability  of  pronouncing  certain  latter% 
drawling,  singing,  speaking  in  a  key  difierent  from  that 
which  is  natural  to  the  speaker's  yoicc,  &c.  are  all  defect/i; 
which  are  but  too  common.     Owing  to  this,  there  are  but 
few  who  can  boast  of  a  voice  loud  enough  for  a  large  a&r 
scmbly. 

The  only  remedy  for  these  defects  is,  reading  aloud,  and 
declaiming,  cither  in  the  hmise,  or,  what  is  much  better, 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  by  these  means  that  the  organs  of 
speech  are  rendered  more  perfect,  and  the  lungs  strengthen^ 
ed.  This  is  of  material  service  to  the  health  of  even  pri* 
yate  individuals ;  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  those 
who  have  to  declaim  in  public,  either  in  the  pulpit,  at  the 
bar,  or  in  the  senate-house  *• 

Singing  is  another  mode  of  exercising  the  voice,  which, 
in  moderation,  may  be  attended  with  beneficial  conse- 
quences, or  at  least  may  be  useful  to  that  important  organ 
the  lungs  ;  and  is  also  to  be  recommended  on  account  of 
its  enlivening  effects  upon  the  mind.  Those  sedentary  ar- 
tificers or  mechanics,  therefore,  who,  from  habit,  almost 
always  sing  at  their  work,  unintentionally  contribute  much 
to  the  preservation  of  tlieir  health  f.  The  ancient  High- 
landers had  songs,  adapted  for  all  the  different  sorts  of  la- 
bour 


will  both  strengthen  it  and  the  lungs.  Many  imagined  that  Matter  Betty, 
or  the  Young  Roscius,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  would  have  been  thrown 
into  a  consumption  by  his  theatrical  exertions ;  whereas,  on  the  coBtrary, 
his  lungs  were  strengthened  by  it,  and  his  health  on  the  whole  improved. 

♦  Salzmann's  Gymnastics  for  Youth,  p.  367. 

4  Willich's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  E.cgimen,  p.  459. 


fcour  tlief  wCBt  throiigiif  m^  imriogr  m^iflgr  ^c^-iibk 
gMstlf ^infinished  t^  £ttigut  ^  thtM  Jth$n 

%e  regretted  that  tl&m  sadittarf  cmtpmf^  sm  mv  frifiafiBr 
to  outtse* 

BnttlMnigli  singing)  in  moderatiqtty.B^jlM 
yet  the  exercise  given  to  the  lungs  bf - 
cannot  pbssibly  be  recommei^M  Uk-  fowg  penplfj, 
espedilly  if  they  have  any  copsomptifia-  tyndencf.    Us 
exertions  which  such  instruments  ocicanon,  -ipre  too 
ful  to  be  wholesome^  and  must  hunry  |M4Midi  the: 
lation  of  the  kings*  ... 

T.  Frktim^'^Tbere  is  no  sdbjeett  to  -i^hidi  h  is 
necessary  to  caB  the  attention  of  ofaty  individiialy 
of  preserving  health,  or  attaining  loi^ientyy  dbaaloik 
adranta^es  oifrktien  g  the  importaoot  of  which  is  bntfttii 
known  in  modem  thneSf  compaied  to  i|rhat  it  os|jk  If 
be.  The  ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  aucha  h^ 
valne  upon  it,  both  for  the  piesenration  of  hoaltlH  *>4  ^ 
cure  of  disease,  that  a  man  hardly  passed  a  day  widbont  it 
Horse-denlcrs  know  well  the  advantages  arising  from  fric- 
tion, for  they  never  sufier  a  horse  to  stand  in  the  stabk  fiv 
a  few  days,  without  dressing,  rubbing,  currying,  &c.  aad 
surely  the  same  exercise  cannot  but  be  highly  serficeaMe 
to  the  human  body  *.  How  many  are  there,  who  keep  t 
number  of  grooms,  to  curry  their  horses,  wA^  tniatf  atf 
fen  years  U  their  own  comfortable  existence,  if  they  vodi 
■employ  but  one  of  them,  to  curry  themselves  with  a  fledi 
brush,  night  and  morning  ? 

In 

*  Valanjria  on  Diet,  p.  SI  7.  Almost  everybody  knowStWhatwB 
curryio^  will  do  to  }iursc<,  in  making  them  sleek  and  gay,  liydy  tad  9> 
tivc;  even  to  niucli,  zs  to  be  worth  half  the  feedings.  'I'huitcaiM 
otherwise  effectuate,  thun  by  assisting  nature  to  throw  oiT  hy  penpinMD, 
the  recrements,  or  f7-00r.fr  {jarts  of  the  juices,  which  stop  the  foU  and  fr(f 
circulation.     Chc)'7ic*8  Fitay  on  Hciilth,  p.  104. 
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In  considering  this  most  interesting  Ijranch  of  the  prc^ 
sent  inquiry,  I  propose  more  particularly  to  direct  the  read- 
er's attention  to  the  following  general  heads  :  1.  To  the 
Tarious  modes  of  applying  friction.  2.  To  the  time  when 
it  should  be  appHed.  S.  To  the  advantages  of  using  it. 
4.  To  the  application  of  unction  with  it ;  and,  5.  To  some 
miscellaneous  particulars^ 

1.  There  are  various  modes  of  applying  friction  to  the 
body,  as,  by  the  hand — ^with  flannel  or  coarse  linen. — ^with 
a  flesh-brush — ^with  a  sponge — and  with  aromatics,  or  em- 
brocations. 

Friction  with  the  hand,  is  called  champuing  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  daily  use  of  it  is  there  considered  as  indis- 
pensable. By  this  salutary  expedient,  they  find  that  a  per- 
son receives  nearly  as  much  benefit  as  from  a  tepid  bath. 
In  hot  countries,  where  sufficient  exercise  cannot  be  taken 
in  the  open  air,  this  sort  of  exercise  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended  *. 

Instead  of  the  naked  hand,  some  employ  a  piece  of  coarse 
flannel,  or  linen,  or  flannel  gloves,  on  the  idea,  that  in  this 
way  the  flesh  is  compressed  more  than  with  the  flesh-brush, 

'      by 


*  It  is  owio^  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  that  champuing,  or  friction, 
is  80  necessary  in  the  East  Indies.  Dr  Cadog^,  therefore,  in  hia  Disserta^ 
tion  on  the  Gout,  p.  88.  (note),  does  not  give  a  just  representation  of  this 
mode  of  exercise.  He  says,  that  the  Asiatics,  understanding  luxury  much 
better  than  -we  do,  and  knowing  that  it  is  not  to  be  had  without  some  de- 
gree of  delicate  health,  do  just  enough  to  Iceep  them,  in  this  languid,  ef- 
feminate state,  free  from  pain.  Those  who  are  rich  among  them,  employ 
people  called  ehampurrs^  to  rub,  chafe,  and  pat  them  all  over,  it  least  twice 
a  day,  to  move  their  blood,  and  keep  their  vessels  free,  without  any  la- 
bour or  exertion  of  their  own  powers.  This  daily  practice,  in  hot  coun- 
tries, where  they  live  in  the  most  slothful  indolence,  is  not  only  necessary 
to  them,  but  a  great  luxury.  The  Greeks  and  Rom?.us  too,  when  they 
become  luxurious,  fell  into  habits  of  this  kind,  and  were  strigilled,  and 
ciirriet?,  and  bathed,  and  oiled,  almost  every  day. 
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by  whichi  indeedy  the  surface  of  the  body  is  prindptily 
a£Fected. 

The  flesh-brush,  however,  I  consider^  on  the  whole,  19 
be  by  far  the  best  mode  of  applying  friction,  unless  what 
the  assistance  of  aromatics  or  embrocations  is  necessaiys 
for  it  may  be  had  of  any  sort  of  hardness,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  it  modentdj 
compresses  the  muscles,  clears  the  skin  effectuaUy,  and  a- 
cites  a  pleasing  glow. 

In  regard  to  the  qxinge,  it  is  alone  useful  from  its  power 
of  absorbing  water,  and  consequently  is  calculated  for  casei 
where  the  application  of  cold  water,  in  addition  to  mock- 
rate  friction,  is  recommended.  But  by  immersing  a  fail- 
brush  in  water,  the  same  effect  may  be  obtained ;  and  tiie 
ndvantages  of  the  Besh-brush>  and  the  warmth  and  cimbr 
tion  which  it  occanons,  may  be  obtained  at  the  same  timei 

As  to  aromatics,  or  embrocations,  these  are  certaiolj 
best  applied,  by  means  of  coarse  and  warm  woollen  dodi 
or  gloves,  which  may  either  be  impregnated  with  the  smoke 
of  burning  amber  or  mastic,  (by  the  steam  of  which  the 
relaxed  parts  of  the  body  are  strengthened),  or  with  sncb 
embrocations,  as  may  be  recommended  by  medical  meOi 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  particular  case. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  time  when  friction  should  be  made 
use  of,  it  must  depend  upon  various  circumstances ;  bat  in 
general,  it  is  best  applied,  either  in  the  morning  or  at 
night.  In  the  morning,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  acrid  mat- 
ter about  the  pores  of  the  skin,  sufficiently  prepared  to  be 
perspired,  and  which  waits  for  nothing  but  exercise  to  be 
throNXTi  cut.  In  that  case,  friction  in  the  morning  must 
be  of  great  use  *. 

Vfhea 


•  Burton  on  the  Non-naturali,  p.  280.     Frictions  in  the  momin^aic 
#f  we,  not  only  to  promote  pc-rspiratioo,  bat  to  invigorate  atkd  hxrdca 

tin 
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/When  the  stomach  is  disordered,  or  incapable  o(  pet^ 
forming  its  functions,  rubbing  the  belly  with  a  brush,  or 
with  flannel,  is  of  great  use.  Friction,' thus  applied,  for 
half  an  hour  every  raoming,^  (and  for  the  same  space  at 
night,  if  it  should  be  necessary),  will  invigorate  the  sto^ 
mach,  and  organs  therewith  connected,  more  than  mode^ 
rate  exercise  for  a  whole  day.  Bat  for  obtaining  such  be* 
neficial  effects,  it  must  be  performed  on  an  empty  stomach, 
or  in  bed,  before  we  rise,  gently  and  steadily,  in  a  circular 
<iirection,  and  at  least  for  fiire  or  tea  minutes  at  a  time. 
Some  recommend,  that  the  friction  should  be  accompanied 
with  the  application  of  cold  water,  or  washing  the  belly 
with  it  in  the  morning,  by  means  of  which,  it  is  said,  noc 
jonly  occasional  obstructions,  but  habitual  cootiveness  may 
be  removed. 

.  Friction  is  also  of  great  use  at  night,  as  its  effects  are 
favoured  by  the  after  retirement  to  bed,  where  a  free  per^ 
spiration  of  the  parts  is  apt  to  ensue  *•        • 

3.  Frictions  will  certainly  be  ibund  highly  useful  in  pro^ 
moting  the  growth  and  activity  of  children,  in  preventin/i^ 

any 

the  head,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  recorded  of  a  ScotcJi  clergp- 
man,  that  he  preserved  his  health  to  a  vtrj  advanced  period  of  Ufe,  much 
owing  to  a  custom  of  bathing  his  head  in  cold  water,  ftota  a  rivultt  that 
ran  below  his  garden ;  and  this  he  practised  in  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
breaking  the  ice  if  necessary ;  and  persevered  in  it  for  about  forty-five 
years.  Code  of  Longevity,  Vol.  11.  App.  p.  58,  59,  60.  For  some  tiniik 
past,  I  have  followed  a  similar  plan,  and  found  it  extremely  bcneficiaL 
Every  morning,  I  immerse  a  flesh-brush  in  a  bason  of  water,  and  in  this 
xnanner  bathe  the  head.  The  flesh-brush  absorbs  as  much  water  as  makes 
a  plentiful  ablution,  and  the  effect  of  the  cold  water,  is  much  improved^ 
by  the  friction  of  tbe  flesh-brush  afterwards.  There  it  no  practice  «o 
likely  to  be  useful  to  those  who  are  apt  to  catch  cold,  or  are  troubled  with 
head-achs  ;  and  if  they  once  begin  it,  they  may,  like  the  worthy  clergy- 
man, be  able  to  continue  it  for  forty  years.  It  is  only  calculated,  how- 
ever, for  those  who  wear  wigs,  or  whose  oatur^  luir  is  verj  m,uch  crop* 
pcd  indeed.  "* 

•  Turnbuirs  Medical  Works,  p.  125. 
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tnj  obstructions  to  which  the^  are  liabici  and  abore  ill, 
may  be  considered  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  riefcCHi 
more  especially  if  cold  bathing  be  used  at  the  same  daft 
In  all  diseases  of  tlie  skin,  it  is  highly  serrtcesbWi  uA 
many  instances  can  be  adduced,  where,  by  the  aMtduoai 
use  c^  friction,  tlie  skin  hm  been  tutilly  changed  from 
liabitua],  rough,  scabrous,  and  pimpled  appearance,  am!  lot 
J^ecome  smooth  and  melkiw,  accompanied  \riih  «  gencnl 
amelioration  of  heoltli  *. 

The  advantages  of  friction  to  gouty  persons,  is  ilily  Jh^ 
scribed  by  Cadogan.  He  ob:servc&,  that  when  a  person  ■ 
unable  to  walk  or  ride  at  all^  he  must,  by  degrees,  k 
brought  to  do  both,  ^j  meant  vffr'uthn.  For  that'  fiffpotf. 
8  handy  aciive  servant  or  two  must  he  employed  tonMiiti 
all  over,  as  he  lies  in  bed,  with  flannels,  or  (lannd  gimtSi 
fumigated  with  gums  and  spices,  which  will  connibav 
greatly  to  brace  and  strengtlieii  his  nerves  and  fibreSi  aJ 
move  his  blood,  without  any  fatigue  to  himself.  This  may 
take  up  from  five  to  ten  miuuies  at  first.  If  he  is  tooJy 
unable  to  help  himself,  this  must  be  repeated  five  or  u 
times  3  day.  He  must  endeavour,  at  the  same  time,  go* 
dually  to  get  strengtii  to  walk  and  ride,  till  be  beihlrtt 
walk  two  or  three  miles  at  a  stretch,  or  to  ride  ten  wiAnt 
teing  weary  |. 

Fncbottt 


■  Buciiui*!  PraclicaJ  Obterv. 


u  coaocniiiig  So-batliing,  p.  sa. 


t  Sre  Cadogao'i  DMtertition  on  the  Goul,  p.  S6.  Tbn  may  MtlB  (■ 
a  trifling  ptoseription  ID  t hate  who  hair  nnn- tried  it  miffldeiitty  j  lM« 
of  the  Utmnit  coDScqucncc,  and  ili  effecli  arcamaBingi  cipcciilly  lo lit 
ihoic  ■mho  are  too  weak  to  uie  any  mutcular  molion  ihrmKlvr^  A  Bofc 
friction  may  haye  little  or  Do  clfe<;t ;  bui  if  long  condaoeil,  and  iqiMil 
often,  with  fumigated  flaiiHli,  it  will  do  more  to  recover  tiollti,  mk 
wppoTt  it  afterward),  than  most  other  Itiingi  or'innbiMfi.  h  [iiiiimWi 
citciilalion  and  penpiraiiou,  opcm  tlic  pore*,  rorcc*  llu  tat  iiiwk 
MtBiM  ud  pMita  the  blood,  and  tbk  witlMUl  the  uaklaflicc  «(  »f  <» 


IPrictions  are  also  of  great  use  in  various  other  cases,  af 
ill  rheumatisms,  paralytic  affections,  green-sickness;  and 
above  all,  either  in  emaciation^  on  the  one  hand,  or  cor- 
pulency on  the  other.  The  ancients,  it  would  appeac,  had 
the  art  of  rendering  fat  people  lean,  and  those  that  were 
too  lean  fleshy,  partly. by  means  of  active  exercises  in  gene-> 
ral,  but  more  especially  by  frictionr*.  Galen,  iii.  particu- 
iar,  is  said,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  to  have  risstoied  the 
flesh  of  many  who  had  been  emaciated,  by  nieaos.of  frtc* 
tion  with  fat  substances.  It  is  reported,  on  respectable  au^ 
thorlty,  that  a  child  having  one  of  his  legs  strong  and  lusty^ 
and  the  other  much  emaciated,  frequent  friction  with  flan- 
nels, held  in  the  fumes  of  myrrh  and  benjamin,  rendered 
has  emaciated  leg  as  strong  and  lusty  as  the  other  f  • 

Lord  Bacon,  with  his  usual  .sagacity,  haa  explained  how 
iirictions  tend  so  much  to  promote  plumpness*  He  say^ 
that  the  outward  parts  of  the  body  are  thus  cheated  and 
comforted,  thence  do  more  readily  call  forth  nourishment 
to  themselves  %• 

Fricton  is  peculiarly  cadcohtedibr^giedfwaple,  for  those 
who  have  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a  sedentary  Ufe,  who  are 
subjected  to  a  weakness  in  their  joints,  or  who  axe  threaten- 
ed with  paralytic  disorders.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  exercise  of  other  kinds,  provided  their  whole 

bodies. 


temal  stimulation.     It  is  this  that  keeps  horses  in  tcrferable  health,  with 
very  little  exercise. 

*  SalznuLnn*s  Gymnastics  for  Youth,  p.  169. 

f  Burton -on  the  Non-naturali,  p.  2S0.  Another  child,  about  five 
ycakTS  of  age,  who  could  not  stand,  and  whose  back  was  so  weak  that  it 
was  quite  bent,  by  using  friction  all  over  his  body,  more  especially  on 
the  back-bone,  and  with  the  assistance  of  cold  bathing,  was  quite  recover- 
ed. 

i  Sec  the  Code  of  Longevity,  VoK  IV.  p.  808, 
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bodies;  more  particularly  tbeir  limbs,  are  nibbed  foi  Half 
an  hour^  morning  and  evenings  with  a  flesh-brush,  flannel, 
t>r  napkin,  till  the  parts  begin  to  grow  red  and  -warm.  The 
friction  should  begin  with  the  arms,  hands,  fcst^  legs,  zad 
thighs  \  and  thence  ought  to  proceed  to  the  shouldcrsi  back, 
and  breast  \  the  head  should  be  rubbed  last  of  all.  The 
efiects  of  this  practice,  when  used  with  care  and  constuicy, 
18  more  than  can  be  imagined  \  and  though  it  cannot  be 
attended  with  all  the  adrantages  enjoyed  by- exercise  in  the 
open  air,  yet  it  is  the  best  substitute  for  more  active  as- 
tions  that  can  possibly  be  suggested. 

The  use  of  the  flesh-brush  should  never  be  omitted  chr- 
ing  a  course  of  sea-bathing,  especially  if  undertaken ior  the 
purpose  of  restoring  lost  health.  The  glow  which  tkoidd 
succeed  the  cold  immersion,  must  necessarily  be  coander- 
«bly  promoted  by  the  active  state  of  the  cutaneous  vcssclsj 
produced  by  daily  and  regular  friction  *. 

4.  Bacon  strongly  recommended,  that  the  skin  should  be 
lightly  anointed  witli  oil,  after  friction,  least  the  outvud 
parts  should  become  dry  and  juiceless  by  perspiration ;  and, 
in  vehement  exercises,  he  recommends  unction  to  \^  useli 
both  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  as  was  ancienthr 
practised  to  champions. 

In  regard  to  the  external  application  of  oil  to  the  bunvB 
body,  the  best  treatise  that  has  hitherto  appeared  upon  thit 

subjec!. 


*  See  Buchan  on  Sea-bathing,  p.  38.  It  it  proper  ilto  to 
that  when  there  is  any  defect  in  petspiration,  which  may  occasioB  ciM, 
head-arhs,  and  complaints  in  the  stomach,  &c.  instead  of  actcmpcic|f  v 
cyacuation  l>y  pur^tives,  the  best  mode  if,  to  endeavour  to  ioflttieAe 
quantity  of  in«eusiblc  perspiration  by  friction.  Many  tysvlKii^  erW* 
mours  are  thus  reduced ;  and  I  question  much,  whether  piinplt»'  ii  1^ 
face  might  not  be  removed  in  the  same  way.  A  vtye  in  the  eye  ii  rop*- 
•d  by  rubbing'  it  witli  a  smooth  bit  of  gold ;  but  it  is  the  friction,  and  bk 
the  gold  that  cflects  the  twic 
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•Ubjectt  is  written  by  Mr  William  Hunter,  a  surgeofl  4ii 
Che  service  of  the  East  India  Company  (  it  is  drawn  up^ 
indeed,  with  unc(»nmon  distinctness  and  ability,  and  with 
.every  appearance  of  deep  research.  The  following  are 
the  general  results  which  he  deduces  from  his  inquiries, 

1.  That  the  application  of  oils,  and  other  unctuous  sub^ 
stances,  to  the  skin,  serves  to  guard  the  body  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  vreather,  particularly  cold  and  moisture. 

2.  That  it  may  prevent  too  profuse  perspiration  in  hot 
weather,  which  is  one  cause  of  debility ;  and,  3.  That, 
in  'dropsical  complaints,  the  application  of  oil  is  useful^ 
more  especially  when  joined  to  brisk,  and  long-continued 
friction.  As  it  does  not  prevent  the  giving  of  proper  mc-* 
dicines  by  tlie  mouth,  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  consi-^ 
dered,  in  this  disease,  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  ^. 

Tt  5. 


*  See  Hunter*s  Essay  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Indian  Seamen,  one 
irokune  foiio,  printed  at  Calcutta,  anno  1804,  p.  158,  App.  NO.  14.  Mr- 
Hunter  also  takes  notice  of  three  other  questions,  regarding  the  use  of 
oil ;  1 .  Whether  it  is  a  protection  from  contagion.  2.  Whether  it  i» 
worthy'of  trial  in  the  incipient  stage  of  plague ;  and,  3.  Whether  nourish- 
ment may  thus  be  conveyed.  In  regard  to  the  last  point,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  preceding  observations  in  the  text,  that  anointing,  combined 
with  friction,  has  a  fattening  tendency.  Another  ingenious  autlior,  on 
the  external  application  of  oil,  remarks,  that  among  the  ancients  the 
imctice  of  anointing  the  surface  of  the  body  with  odoriferovu  oil,  w;ls 
generally  associated  with  the  use  of  the  bath.  Lord  Baccm,  in  his  Iltstory 
ctf  Life  andDcath,  regrets  the  disuse  of  this  custom,  and  thinks  the  revival  of 
it  would  be  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  prolongation 
of  life,  by  preventing  what  he  terms  the  predatory  effects  of  the  external 
air  upon  the  spirits.  By  tliis  expression,  he  probably  means,  regulating 
perspiration  within  due  bounds.  In  what  particular  cases  this  practice 
would  be  found  most  salutary,  the  experience  of  modem  times  is  perhaps 
pot  sufficient  to  decide.  I'he  external  use  of  oil  has  btely  been  affirmed 
to  have  cured  the  plague.  From  the  copious  sweats  that  follow  its  use  in 
tlttMt  disease,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  does  not  impede  the  cutaneous 
dtscharge.  I'o  swimmers,  who  are  desirous  of  remaining  long  in  the 
water,  it  may  be  of  use,  by  lubricating  the  surface  of  the  body,  to  en- 
able them  to  glide  pore  swiftly  through  the  liquid  element.  From  vari- 
ous 
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S.  The  following  miscellaneous  ob 
jetX  of  frictkin,  Kmain  to  be  taken  i 

CehiUt  with  loine  indignation, 
Asclqiiades,  who  pretended  to  be  tl 
He  certainly  improrcd  the  practid 
though  ita  general  advantages  were 
words  hj  Hippocratet,  who  said,  <  t 
hardens  the  body ;  if  gentle,  softens 
tenuates ;  and,  if  moderate,  increas( 

One  of  the  principal  advantages 
tenders  the  use  of  flannel,  in  mai 
This  I  can  assert  upon  my  own  cxpi 
wry  subject  to  sore  throats,  I  wa 
flannel  about  my  neck,  hoping  Co 
wannth.  But  I  tan  convinced,  ths 
tier  increased  than  diminishctl  b; 
idea  of  trying  the  flesli-brush,  orig 
of  the  works  of  Celsus.  It  occur 
ier  season,  and  even  in  the  midst  ( 
idd  of  the  flesh-brush,  I  threw  off  t 
the  throat,  without  sulTering  in  the  '. 
and  have  never  since  had  any  oc< 
for  several  years  have  never  had  ai 
(hroatj  except  once,  when  I  had  ne 
tiriitciiih  for  some  time.  If  th 
iUU^  1  Oiak  it  right  to  use  the  1 


^^ 

M^^^S^  UMMn«iaed.  thit  oil  n 
.iirtift  of  th.^  bodf,  U  aU  lejton.  of  tlie  -^ 
mn  in  iiirrtaw  ll<»  V«im(  wnmili  of  tV» 
kr  footul  awful  i»  abvUlBit  «c  •ll'->t:rct^^ 
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Mt)  and  again  when  I  return^  to  restore  the  circulation; 
By  the  same  meansj  I  have  no  dou])t  th^  use  of  flanxiie]^ 
shirts  and  waistcoats  may  be  rendered  unnecessary  *•     > 

The  flesh-brush,  if  used  about  the  throat,  is  of  gre^t  se9^ 
rice  in  strengthening  the  organs  about  the  tongue^  au4  pr^-^ 
venting  hesitation  in  speaking.  If  also  used  behind  J^ 
ear,  I  am  convinced  it  will,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent 
deafness,  the  wax  in  the  ear  being  apt  to  accuipula|;e^ 
age  advances,  owing  to  defective  perspiration.  The  prof 
per  application  of  friction  also  to  the  gums,  by  brualies, 
which  should  be  called  gum^  and  not  Uoth  brushes,  I  aiT^ 
persuaded  would  preserve  the  teeth,  and  prevent  the  toothf 
achf.  In  short,  the  advantages  diat  maybe  deri|t^d:f(Oia 
friction,  are  inestim^ible. 

On  the  whole,  it  evidently  appears,  diat  the  practice  of 
friction  is  not  sufficiently  understood  or  attended  to  in  mo- 
dern times.  It  would  certainly  tend  much,  therefore,  tp 
the  improvement  of  medicine,  if  all  that  is  recorded  upon 
this  subject  were  collected,  and  thoroughly  digested,  and 
if  experiments  were  afterwards  tried,  to  ascertain  the  ef^' 
fects  of  the  different  rules  therein  laid  down  p 

Tt2  6. 


■  «i 


•  Dr  Biichan  junior,  in  his  useful  Treatise  on  Sea-bathing,  p.  38,  ob- 
serves, that  the  occasional  excitement  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  by-meaits 
of  the  fiesh-hrush,  differs  widely  from  the  perpetual  irritation  of  ilaune). 
Besides,  the  use  of  friction  requires  a  temporary  exposure  of  the  body 
to  the  open  air,  which,  while  all  dangler  of  taking  cold  is  prevented,  by 
tlie  increased  exertion,  accustoms  the  system  to  occasional  changes  of 
external  temperature,  the  usefulness  of  which  docs  not  require  to  be 
dwelt  upon. 

f  The  less  the  teeth,  and  the  more  the  gums  are  rubbed  the  bcttfcn 
The  gum-brushes  should  be  large.  Soft  ones  may  at  first  be  used,  but 
the  harder  are  more  eflTectual. 

\  On  the  subject  of  friction,  Strother**  Essay  on  Health,  and  Full«rV 
illedicina  Gymnastica,  jp.  197,  may  also  be  consulted. 
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Tc  an^iou^l)'  sought  afterj  but  tltat  w« 

tli::  advantages  which  arc  to  be  procur- 

\an  medicine,  u-hen  they  cannot  be 

^•.     Hence  eserct^  ii  neglected, 

•  the  grejter  pait  of  those  disor- 

%ieral  fall  a  sacrifice,  mightj 

V 

"^^  when  diseases  were 

^infi^nit]r,  and  death 
'be  the  case,  wiico 
"Vt  promoted  a  tc- 
■od.  2.  By  great 
• ;  and,  S.  By 
^ilardened  against 
I  no  inconvenience 


we  might  consider  ourse'ves 
^ihst  three  fourths  of  the  usual  cata- 


of  labour  or  exercise,  to  promote  the 
:e  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  evident 
!tce,  tliat  the  strength  of  the  heart  and 
sedentary  course  of  life,  is  by  no  means 
ip  and  perpetuate,  with  suiHcicnt  efli- 
n  throughout  the  smaller  blood-resscls. 
joint  force  of  all  the  muscles  of  die 
per  ir.ten-ais,  are  essential  for  that  pur- 
:s  extraordinary  occasional  aid,  whidi 
by  Lbciur  or  c\crcise,  the  smulier  ves- 
of  time,  closed  up ;  whence  numbcr- 
■  nic  kini!,  ar.d  every  spiues  of  nervous 
T  t  3  disorders, 


^Jicbi  Gvnau:;!.-!,  I'tcUtt, 
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S.  Jilictricifj/.'-^This  is  a  kind  of  passive  exercises  wlucb 
exceeds  every  method  hitherto  kno^iis  for  exciting  the 
<}uiickest  and  most  powerful  motion,  in  yarious .  parts  of 
the  body*  When  the  electric  force  is  applied  with  proper 
caution  and  judgment,  it  may  be  of  infinite  serrice ;  ^ 
it  is  probable,  that  much  may  be  done  with  it,  in  the  ciiie 
of  disease  ;  in  particular,  that  the  extremes  of  relaxatioD 
and  constriction,  in  animal  fibres^  may  often  be  remedied 
by  it. 

9»  Galvanisfn. "^The  discovery  of  animal  electrifsityy.bf 
the  celebrated  Galvani,  has  pointed  out  anotb^  mode  of 
exercising  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which,  may  yet  be 
.found  of  important  advantage  in  the  cure  of  disease^ 
but  hitherto  the  expectations  which  were  formed  £pqoi  kf 
have  been  disappointed. 


Sect.  II. 

T/ie  advantages  of  Exercise ^  in  preventing  or  curing  Ditegsc 

The  general  uses  of  bodily  labour  and  exercisej  and  the 
various  sorts  thereof^  having  been  already  explained,  it 
i^ay  next  be  proper  to  consider  the  advantages  of  exercise, 
).  In  preventing  disease.  2.  In  curing  di^ascj  and  re- 
storing health,  without  the  assistance  of  medicine ;  vpi% 
3.  In  facilitating  a  cure  when  medicines  are  necessary. 

1 .   Exercise  prevents  Disease* 

I 

It  hns  been  justly  observed,  that  if  only  some  o^  the 
many  advantages  resulting  from  exercise,  were  to  be  procur- 
ed by  any  one  medicine,  notiilng  in  the  world  would  be  in 

more 


hit)re'  esteem,' or  itiotte^aiikidu^y  sought!  after j  but  Aat  we 
^  too  ajrtf  to  sUght  the  advantage's  whldlard^tb  be  jitocirr- 
ed  by  6thcr  means  than  medicine,  when'thi?y  cannot  he 
obtained  without  trouble  *.  Hence  exetcisi^'^is  negiect^A, 
though,  by  attending  to  it,  the  greater  part  of  thos^  dis«dr- 
ders  to  which  mankind  in  general  fall  a  aaclifice;  njight^ 
hi  a  great  measure,  be  prevented.  '    ■ 

'  There  was  a  time,  we  are  told,  when  diseases  wtt*e 
little  known,  when  age  was  the  only  infirmity,  and  d^eafth 
the  feole  physician.  That  could  only  be  the  case,*  v^en 
men;  1.  By  labour  or  abundant  exercise,  promoted  a  t^ 
gulat  and  Complete  circulation  of  their  blood.  2.  By  gteat 
etertion  freed  their  bodies  from  impurities ;  arid,  8.  Bv 
constant  exposure  to  the  open  air,  were  hardened  again^ 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  suffered  no  iticohveniei^e^ 
from  them. 

By  such  means  as  these,  we  might  consider  ourselves 
completely  secured  against  three  fourths  of  the  usual  cata- 
logue of  diseases. 

1 .  The  necessity  of  laboiir  or  exercise,  to  pi^dmotc  tiie 
regular  and  complete  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  evident 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  strength  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  alone,  in  a  sedentary  course  of  life,  is  by  no  mean s 
sufficient  to  keep  up  and  perpetuate,  with  sufficient  effi- 
cacy, that  circulation  throughout  the  smaller  blood-vessels. 
TThe  assistance  and  joint  force  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  acting  at  proper  intervals,  are  essential  for  that  "pui:- 
pose.  Without  this  extraordinary  occasional  aid,  whidi 
can  only  be  cfFccted  by  labour  or  exercise,  the  smaller  ves- 
sels are,  in  process  of  time,  closed  up  j  whence  number- 
less evils  of  the  chronic  kind,  and  every  species  of  nervous 

T  t  3  disorciers. 


/■ . 


*  §cc  Fuller**  MeUiciaa  Gymnascicay  Preface,. 
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disorders,  tal:c  their  origin.  Persons  who  hiTC  H»ed  (at 
any  time  without  adequate  labour  or  exercise,  grow  pik 
and  emaciated  ;  or,  if  they  have  a  good  appetite,  becoiK 
bloated,  corpulent,  and  loaded  with  unwholesome  fati  boi, 
notwithstanding  iheir  apparent  bulk,  have  much  less  Wood 
in  tlicir  veins  than  thinner  people  *. 

"When  such  is  the  st^tc  of  the  body,  it  Is  impossible  lo 
exptvt  relief  from  medicine.  The  cordials,  volatiles,  bn- 
cers,  :trcngthcncrs,  given  by  common  practitioners,  «t11 
tccp  up  an  increased  circulation  for  a  few  hours  i  but thrir 
atlion  soon  subsides,  the  stimulus  ceases,  and  they  mm 
be  repeatel  and  re-repeatcd  during  life.  Tke  cireulatm^ 
the  blo:d,  indeed)  can  only  be  pnperli/  carried  on,  tkrsugi  Ae 
medium  of  extrcise  cr  labour.  No  art  can  ever  come  np  to 
nature,  in  this  most  salutary  of  all  her  operations.  Tlnr 
sprightly  vigour  and  alacrity  of  health,  which  we  fed  and 

cnjof 


■  Cadot^'t  IMracnaiicii]  on  ihe  Gout,  p.  3S. — The  pnuripal  mma* 
OUT  wdl-beint  ariws  from  [he  circulaiion  of  our  floidi,  capcculifilt 
bluod.  A  britk  ciri.'i.U:ioi)  aniinatn  the  n^ole  man.  Even  the  pkkt- 
malic  U  «iliitar^ted  tfbta  any  th!n^  Mli  hia  blood  in  coimnotioB;  tat 
when  tbif  tikei  place  io  an  inunoderste  degree,  the  nun  i*  agiuud  cr* 
(o  delirium.  Tlicte  elTecti  are  veil  known.  Contioued  rea-wtakatit 
circukitiur,  lill  at  Icnf^ih  the  blood  fechlj-  crcepi  ihniugh  id  TCB>b;  ki 
the  heart  it  not  of  itielr  lullideiit  to  give  it  doe motioa  :  for  l^max^ 
moTement  u  likewise  reiiuiiile.  Bui  rest  of  body  relaxes  the  muKlB,A- 
iciniJiei  the  vital  beat,  chc;k>  pertpiratioD,  injurei  digeMion,  Bckcaa  ilt 
whole  frame,  and  thui  uumbrrlefidiKiK*  ate  introduced.  TbcMiiia 
a  liniHe  pan  of  the  human  machine,  Khich  »  xdentary  mode  of  life  don 
sot  debiliia-.e,  and  the  ncrvet  more  etpecialiy  tiiffer  bv  it-  Ce«iill; 
(peakitif;,  uyi  Atkermann,  a  Mdenlary  life  a  the  lource  of  aD  ttiase  ^ 
tiwiiii:.')  pbTiici»ns  cail  cachectic,  the  number  of  whicb  ii  conicle. 
.  ^-liclinefi,  jaundice,  atrophy,  womi,  W- 
il  eicreiioDi,  dropty,  Slc.  ;  for  that,  ax- 
L.ti;  :  Ir  -T.-engtlicni  the  TCsidt,  «ay>  Iwot,  protna 
•  -fNt  flu'di  in  a  heallfiy  Mate,  quickcna  ihc  appc:i(e,  facililaict  the  tictt- 
^inTiguiiiltt  ilic  ipirTli,  and  eicitet  pleating  lenuliDDi  ibroorl»~' 
^ne«y»tm!v— Ssbmaon't  CyoinMli-n  (or  Voutb,  p. «.?, 
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enjoy  in  an  active  course  of  life ,  that  zest  in  appetite^  and 
refreshment  after  eatings  which  sated  luxury  seeks  in  vain 
from  art,  is  owing  wholly  to  new  blood,  madie  every  day 
from  fresh  food,  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  joint  ac^ 
^on  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  *. 

2.  Not  only  must  the  blood  be  duly  circulated,  but  it 
must  be  cleared  from  impurities ;  and  that  will  be  effected 
by  labour  or  exercise,  under  a  coarse,  and  even  an  un- 
wholesome regimen..  The  culinary  arts  certainly  were  not 
of  old  cultivated  so  much  in  England  as  at  present ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  old  English  were  very  intemperate  livers. 
They  ate  great  quantities  of  dried,  salted,  and  fresh  meat^ 
not  only  for  dinner  and  supper,  but  likewise  at  breakfast : 
they  also  drank  amazing  quantities  of  strong  ale  and  stale 
beer,  liquors  fully  as  pernicious  as  wine  of  any  sort ;  and 
what  must  they  not  have  suffered  from  such  a  mode  of  life, 
if  they  had  secluded  themselves,  as  much  as  we  do,  from 
the  ambient  air,  and  had  neglected  as  much  taking  proper 
exercise  ?  But  there  were  then  no  carriages  hung  on  easy 
springs,  rolling  on  turnpike  roads }  no  rooms  covered  with 
warm  luxurious  carpets  f ;  and,  in  many  cases,  no  sash 
windows  to  exclude  the  salutary  air  from  entering.  In 
those  days,  if  a  man  or  woman  was  obliged  to  go  alittle 
way,  it  was  on  foot ;  if  to  a  greater  distance,  it  was  on 
horseback  ;  and  in  both  cases  there  was  abundant  exercise 
4aken  in  the  open  air.  The  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  the  art  of  wielding  the  broad  sword,  and  other  violent 
and  healthy  exercises,  were  then  necessary  accomplish- 

T  t  4?  mcnts 


*  Cado£^n's  Dissertation  on  the  Gout,  p.  34. 

f  The  rooms,  even  of  people  of  fashion,  were  then  payed  with  brick, 
or  »tune,  or  marble. 
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I  ttr^iigtliened,  anil  ihse  mi-id  luwiours  iifj-f  dutijtatedA 
I  t^ralhn,  ^o/iicfi,  "when  retained  in  the  ilxd,  oa^foif^t^ 
f  mtd  various  other  disorders  *. 

A.  There  are  no  means  by  wlikh  health  can  \ 

I  e&ctuail^  secured,  than  by  accuscomiug  the  :bQitf,J| 

r  duly  exercised  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  w.i 

\  changes  of  the  atmosphere.     As  it  is  by  means  of  )d 

y  which  we  breathe  that  Ufe  is  supported,  it  is  of  gra 

I  sequence  that  we  should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  »ui 

I  ^  by  that  clement  in  a  state  of  purity.     The  more  ]■ 

I    abtoad,  therefore,  the  better  for  our  health,  and  out  cflm> 

I    fortable  existence.     But  being  without  doors,  wtchoui  bsi^ 

[1  motion,  does  not  answer  half  the  purposes  thai  weoi^ 

to  have  in  view  ;  as  we  ought  not  only  to  imbibe  salttA] 

p&Tticles,  but  to  cjpel  noxious  ones.  _ 

The  advantages,  therefore,  of  air  and  exercise  a 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.     The  inactive  1 
compared  to  rusty  machincS)  wliich  are  s< 
tlsstroyed }  wiiereab,  those  who  are  acii 
must  also  ultimately  perish,  yet  they  are  always  b 
<   polkJied,  and  constantly  lit  to  execute  any  purpose  U 
they  were  destined. 

It  has  been  observed,  tliat  what  are  called  livtrf^ 
Slid  other  glandular  obstructions,  are  much  more  fr^ 
n«w  than  formerly.     This  is  altogether  owing  to  ii 
ty  t  and  notliiiig  but  e.\crcise  L.m  prevent  tlieu).     Sol 
aA  tltc  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  other  glands  of  the  bodjh 
ly  pcfforni  their  respective  fnnctions,  health  i^ 
paired;  but  when  thuy  fail,  notlnng  can  restore  11 


*  Eotlili'^  Irftier  1(1  Dr  CMogaa,  p.  es. 
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.^n 


f  > 


eases  are  very  little  known  ;  whereas  the  iildoleiit  Viid  iii- 
active  are  seldom  free  from  them  *. 

Not  only  is  the  necessity  of  exercise  in  general'to'bc  cp-"*- 
forced,  but  particular  exercises  are  found  to  be  admiraUy  ' 
calculated  for  the  prevention  of  particular  discas^s^  with 
which  individuals  have  a  tendency  to  be  afflicted.  Indeed^ 
there  is  no  particular  part  of  the  body,  that  might  not  be  ' 
strengthened  and  kept  in  due  plight,  by  labour  or  exercisei^  ^ 
rightly  appropriated  to  thie  particular  organ ;  and  many  idid- 


.1  > 


■r;'''. 


cases  may  thus  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  which  mi^ht'omer^ 
wise  have  ended  fatally f.  ''  ''/ 

In  . 

*  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  77.     These  drcumsUncvs  are  tl^U'^ 
ac^punted  for  by  Dr  Adair.     Exercise,  he  observes,  is  of  great  me  in  ^X^t)! 
ing  force  and  vigour  to  the  glandular  organs,  which  secret  those  hu^ov]^,. 
ao  essential  for  the  healthful  state  of  the  human  body.     The"humours  se^'  * 
creted  in  this  way  are,  the  bile  by  the  litrer,  urine  by  the  kidneys,  the  sa- 
liva and  pancreatic  juices,  &c.     The  glands  themselves  have  a.  most  ii^_  ^ 
tricate,  and  complicated  structure,  consisting  of  a  number  of  vessels,  con- 
Toloted  or  wound  up  together,  through  which  the  humours,  passing  m  z 
slow  circuitous  manner,  open  at  length  in  one  or  more  cavities,  wheri»" 
they  deposit  their  fluid.     In  these  cavities,  this  fluid  rests  or  stagnates,.. 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  undergoes  various  surprising  changes,  iu 
colour,  consistence,  smell,  and  other  properties,  not  easily  to  be  accounted  ' 
for,  and  which  certainly  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  See  Adayr'^  . 
Natural  History  of  the  Human  Body  and  Mind,  p.  173.     In  regard  to 
these  secretions,  Salzraann  observes,  that  if  the  blood  pervades  the  whole 
body  when  at  rest,  twelve  times  iu  an  hour,  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  tfmee' 
when  in  motion,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  quantity  of  secretion  in. 
the  liver,  spleen,  brain,  and  other  parts,  where  such  fluids  are  generated, 
must  be  increased  in  proportion.      Gymnastics  for  Youth,  p.  153. 

f  WalHs's  Art  of  Preventing  Diseases,  p.  162.  See  also  I^ynch's  Gu^de 
to  Health,  p.  i2'i8.  The  lungs  are  fortified  by  loud  talking,  and  walking 
up  an  easy  ascent.  The  digestion  and  the  nerves  arc  strengthened,  and 
most  head-achs  cured,  by  ridinjy  * ;  the  stone  and  gravel  eased,  by  riding 
in  a  coach  over  rough  ground ;  rheumatic  pains  by  playinT^  at  tennis,  ^.c. 
till  one  sweat,  and  then  going  to  a  warm  bed,  to  promote  perspiration  } 
Jfeebic  arms  by  playim^  at  shultlecotk  or  tennis;  weak  hams  by  foot-b*M, 
and  v/eak  backs  by  ringing  or  pumping.    Chcyne*s  Essay  on  I  Icahh.  p.  107. 

•  'ihis  uloQc  1  would  r-(^t  proscribe  to  a  patient  of  mine. 


la  rqjird  to  neryous  complaiiitt,  iiot]iiiig  hmt 
snd.opearair  can  brace  and  ttiengtben  the  aanrc8»  orfnv 
vent  the  endless  train  of  diicair%  .'vdiich  proceed  firaa  a 
rehxcd  state  of  these  organs.    We  addom  hear  die  aedte 
or  laborioua  comphin  of  nenfous  diseaaea ;  tfaeac  aie  icserft 
ed  for  the  sons  of  ease  and  affluence  % 
.    It  is  paxttcularly  to  be  observed,  that  the  more  Inzonm* 
ly  any  individual  lives,  the  more  he  requires  exercise  i  mi 
that  not  only  of  the  pas^e,  or  even  of  the  active^  het  shs 
the  violent  kind.    It  is  impossible  (hat  he  can  ocfaeim 
preserve  his  health,  and  at  the  same  time  indulge  in  Inik 
rious  gratifications*    To  persons  in  dut  descripdon  of  tbk 
the  subject  of  exercise  is  of  peculiar  importance,  and  ic- 
quires  the  most  scrupulous  attention*    Indeed^  the  paor 
countryman  has  no  just  ground  to  complain  of  the  eneat 
of  his  labour,  or  the  hardness  of  l)is  fate.;  for  he  enjop  i 
thousand  times  more  real  happiness  than  the  inhabilBMrf 
the  gilded  palace,  who  roUs  in  luxury,  and  is  conned  ia 
vain  by  every  enticement  to  repose  f . 

The  effect  of  want  of  bodily  exercise  upon  the  mindi  is 
a  circumstance  well  entitled  to  peculiar  attention.  A  cot* 
tive  habit,  so  often  resulting  therefrom,  may»  as  KoudMK 
observes,  extinguish  the  divine  flame  of  genius :  and  it  ctk 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  if  the  body  labours  under  ill  heshb, 
it  will  bd  incapable  to  obey  the  mind  in  any  thing  dist  ii 
great  and  noble. 

Corpus  enini  male  ti  valo?.t,  parere  nequihit 
jPrxccptis  animi,  magzia  ei  pzxcUra  }ubeiuu|. 


•  ijuch-iii's  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  77. 
i  Turnhuir*  Medical  Works  P-  !-»• 

J  Marccll.  r.-.Iirn.  lib.  10.     See  aUo  Sal/.mami  on  G\ins&stic  £ 
p.  71 ;  '^iid  FuJIei'*  Mcdiclna  Cyninastsca,  p.  111. 
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If  any  thing  can  rouse  an  anxiety^  ih  favour  of  regidar 
exercisci  and  a  due  application  thereof^  it  must  be  the  ef«- 
fect  it  had  on  two  of  the  most  -celebrated  characters  of  an- 
cient times,  Cicero  and  Citsar,  who,  without  the  advantage 
of  a  close  attention  to  exercise,  would  have  perished,  un- 
known, and  disregarded. 

Cicero  is  described  by  Plutarch,  as  being,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  extremely  lean  and  slender,  and  having  such  a 
weakness  in  his  stomach,  that  he  could  eat  but  little,  and 
that  not  till  late  in  the  evening.  He  travelled  to  Athens, 
liowever,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  where  his  bod^  was 
JO  strengthened  by  gymnastic  exetcises^  as  to  become  firm 
and  robust ;  and  his  voice,  which  had  been  harsh,  was 
thoroughly  formed,  and  rendered  sweet,  full,  and  sono- 
rous *. 

In  regard  to  Julius  Cxsar,  the  same  author  informs  us, 
that  he  was  originally  of  a  slender  habit  of  body,  had  a  soft 
and  white  skin,  was  troubled  with  pains  in  his  head,  and 
subject  to  epilepsy ;  but  by  continual  marches,  coarse  diet, 
and  frequent  lodging  in  the  fields,  he  struggled  against 
these  diseases  ;  and  used  war,  and  the  exercises  and  hard- 
ships therewith  connected,  as  the  best  medicine  against 
these  indispositions. 

With  such  examples  before  us,  who  would  not  be  ani- 
mated to  take  that  exercise,  without  which  Cicero  would 
never  have  triumphed  at  the  bar,  nor  Caesar  in  the  field  of 
battle  :  and  it  is  absurd  to  imagine,  that  a  due  attention  to 
exercise,  requires  too  much  time,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
elevated  situations,  or  literary  fame.  By  whom  were 
greater  actions  performed,   or  worko  more  celebrated  for 

mental 


•  Sec  Plutarch*!  Life  of  CIcchk 
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mcnTdl  aWnty'  Jrawn  up,  than  by  the  two  cBsttiH 
characters  above  alluded  to  ;  and  yet  tbcy  were  ct| 
aa  earlier  period  than  nature  intended. 


't'fc'  Sicfrcisf  cures  Diieeue,  wlhaut  t}ie  aid  of  AteJiriBt.  ' 
■  ik'u  ; . 

iclA>oelebr3ted  poet,  (Drydcn),  asserts, 
JibOT  ■         '^^'^  v'tui,  for  cure,  on  ncrclK  dcpeoil  -. 

Cod  never  nude  hit  work  for  man  lo  tnmd. 

It  IB  impossible,  however,  to  go  quite  so  far  in  pTacKff   ' 
exercise,  though  at  the  same  time,  tlicre  can  be  no  doiiix 
of  its  efficacy  in  several  disorders  i  and  Hoffman,  in  >  spe- 
cial treatise,  celebrates  it  as  the  best  of  medicine  ". 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  a  sktifiil  atid  luiDcSt 
physician,  applied  to  bv  a  ilistresscd  piticnt,  will  often  hate 
an  opportunity  of  telling  him,  *  your  care  can  onltf  bi  Jiwi 
,  infxrrcijf.'  A  ride,  with  the  cheerful  scenery  of  a  ncwHtd 
beautiful  country,  will  give  you  health,  vigour,  and  yiv»- 
city,  sounti  sleep,  and  a  keen  appetite ;  but  no  drugs  aa 
act  upon  your  btood  and  juices,  like  the  joint  force  of  ifl 
the  muscles  of  your  body,  acting  and  rc-acting,  as  in  i  rv 
gul^  course  of  moderate  exercise  ;  nor  can  any,  of  (mb 
draughts  and  potions,  oxygenate  your  pulmonic  b!ood,,libe 
the  inspiration  of  the  salutiferous  air  of  the  niountalfit  f. 

Tho'e  arc  many  instances  recorded  in  ancient  aaduxi, 
of  the  grtat  efficacy  of  exercise  in  tlic  cure  of  Jiiztxt 
flata  tells  us,  that  Htradictu  was eurcd  of  tlic  hypocKondo* 
acal  disease  by  exercise.  Paui.mias  relates,  that  Jiyimami 
was  relieved  ffom  great  we^ik-ieai  of  ner\ei,  by  jddictinf 


•  De  Mom  Corp.  Opt.  Med. 

t  Doctor  Witcrhouse'i  i-ectur«  o, 
VoL  X\,  p.  Si7. 
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himself  to  the  five  Olympic  exercises,  and  thereby  acqiured 
suqh  a  decree  of  vigour,  as  to  obtam  ,inany  prizes  at  this 
Olympic  games;  and  Plutarch  bzjs,  that  Z^Jb^' wa» 
so  perfectly  cured  of  an  obstinate  disease  bi^  exn-cise,  as  to 
excel  in  running  *. 

The  ancients,  indeed,  were  particularly  attached  to  what 
they  called  gymnastic  medicine^  of  which,  it  is  said,  Herodi- 
cus  was  the  inventor,  who  actually  opposed  a  particular 
kind  of  exercise  to  each  disease  f.  Others  give  the  credit 
of  this  system  to  Hippocrates. 

In  many  branches  of  medicine,  the  ancients  were  certain-* 
ly  inferior  to  die  moderns ;  but  they  treated  diseases  with 
great  success  ;  for  they  applied  themselves,  with  extraordi- 
nary diligence,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
symptoms  of  diseases  ;  and  called  in  the  aid  of  c&rporeai  ^« 
BTcisesj  by  means  of  which,  they  supplied  what  was  want- 
ing in  other  remedies  %. 

The  particular  diseases,  in  the  cure  of  which  exercisp 
has  been  found  the  most  effectual,  are,  1.  The  gout.  2.  The 
consumption.  S.  Nervous  disorders.  4.  The  bilious  colic. 
5.  The  dropsy.  6.  The  palsy.  7.  Mental  disorders  ;  and, 
8.  Other  disorders. 

1.  The  Gout. — Sydenham  affirms,  that  nothing  so  effect 
tually  prevents  that  indigestion  of  the  humours,  (whicfe  h'c 
considers  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  gout),  and  conse- 
quently strengthens  so  much  the  fluids  and  solids,  as  exer- 
cise. But  as  there  is  more  necessity  for  making  a  diorough 
c'haiige  in  the  constitution  in  the  gout,  than  in  any  otJiet 

chronic 

*  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  410. 

f  See  Hallep  €>n  the  aDcient  auUiors  wlia  have  written  on  healthy  Cod* 
of  Longevity,  Vol.  II .  p.  1 70.  Plato  de  Republica,  Lib.  II.  p.  622^  celebrates 
also  Ikhus  of  Tarcntum,  for  his  skill  in  gjitinastic  ttiedTd^e:' '  '^  ''^  * 


f  $il]ishate VOymftattict ifor  Yonth,  p.  *  1 51 
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clironic  disease,  so  c^ccrcisc,  unless  it  be  used  daily,  wili  d^ 
no  service,  and  perliaps  may  do  mischief,  by  cauung  a  fi^  I 
if  resorted  to,  after  it  has  been  abandoned  for  a  considtrabk  J 
space  of  time.     Indeed,  if  exercise  be  niuiltcd,  ail  tite  m>  i 
medics  wbidi  have  hitherto  been  di&corcretl,  wiU  be  a(  ' 
little  avail.     The  exercise,  however,   should  be  modcrucf 
bccjuse  excessive  exercise  in  aged  pcrsonitt  v/Uo  ajc  cbicA| 
Subject  to  the  gout,  wastes  the  spirits  too  niucli,  and,  c«nifr 
qucntly,  hurts  the  concoctive  powers,  which  arc  strengthenf 
cd  by  a  continued  and  gentle  exercise.     Sydenham  COQit 
dered  riding  on  horseback  as  the  best  sort  of  i^erciKl 
nnd  indeed  so  eiTectual  a  remedy  iii,the  gout,  aad  DtlMf 
chronic  diseases,  that  jf  any  person,  he  observes,  »tn 
master  of  so  effectual  a  remedy,   and   possessed,  at  (he 
same  time,   the  means  of  couccaHn){  it,  he   niigbc  cu^ 
raise  a  considerable  fortune.     If  riding  on  horseback  OM 
not  be  usfd,  going  frequently  out  in  a  carriage,  he  obtcrretf 
will  answer  almost  as  well  *. 

2.  Consumption. — !n  most  chronic  diseases,  but  cspcciiUf 
in  contuinptioB,  riding  on  horsebadc  has  giiwi  lelit'^ 
a  laanner  almost  incredible ;  and,  indeed,  is  not  onlypnkt 
per  in  slight  inditpoutions,  accompanied  iJ^il^  a 
tough  xnd  wasting,  but,  Kcotding  to  Sydodiain, 
confirmed  consumptions,  wherein  the  looacncsa  u 
M  by  night  sweats,  which  are  the  general  forenttUdk  af 
d(»th,  in  those  who  perish  by  this  disease.  TTrnciyfcwpf 
Ctct  desperate  a  consumption  may,  or  is  estccrad,  t»  k% 
ftwo^thirds  of  such  as  die  of  chronic  disease^  bek|i  4^ 
MToyed  thereby),  yet,  there  is  no  question,  that  rii^  il 
as  effectual  a  remedy  in  this  disorder,  as  mtmmy  tS  thi 
MiCt  venerea,   or  tlie  bark  in  inUrmittentt,  proridcd  dM  ^ 


>  Smn't  6y4akuB,  p.  «7> 
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fient  be  careful  to  have  his  sheets  well  aired,  and  tatei 
sufficient  long  journeys*.  ThWe,  howevef,  who  have 
passed  the  prime  of  life,  must  continue  the  use  of  riding 
much  longer  than  diose  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at^that 
age.  Though  riding  on  horseback  does  most  service  in 
consumptive  cases,  yet  riding  in  a  coach  also,  does  some- 
times produce  surprising  cflects  f . 

•  As  the  consumption  is  so  fetal  a  disease  in  this  country, 
I  hiive  thought  it  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  authority  o€ 
the  great  Sydenham,  to  take  notice  of  various  instances^ 
from  other  writers,  in  which  exercise  has  been  found  ef- 
fectual in  the  cure  of  that  disorder  J. 

Nor  is  riding  the  only  exercise,  by  which  a  consump^ 
tion  may  either  be  prevented  or  cured.     The  following 

proof 


*  Many  modern  phy»iciant  are  of  opinion,  that  Sydenham  has  carried 
ihete  doctrines  too  far. 

'  "f  See  Swan's  Sydenham,  p.  445.     ft  is  remarked  by  Dr  Swan,  in  • 
Ibore,  that  riding  on  bors«backy  in  the  beffioMiiig  of  a  dis(C9iper,  aad  isk 

Toung  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  sometimes  proves  detrimental,  by  oc* 
casioning  frequent  returns  of  a  spitting  of  blood  ;  or,  trhcre  the  lungs  art 
eoDslderably  taimed,  it  will  bring  on  a  fatal  inflammation ;  but  in  aoHf 
liypochondriac  consumption,  or  atropliy,  moderate  exercise,  frequently  r^ 
peated,  is  highly  proper.     See  also  Hoff.  Op.  Tom.  III.  p.  294. 

^  In  addition  to  what  Sydenham  says.  Fuller,  in  his  Medicina  Gymnas* 
tica,  has  assigned  various  reasons  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  that  riding 
on  horseback,  if  taken  in  time,  is  an  eflfcctual  remedy  for  a  consumptiofl>| 
and  he  quotes  the  instance  of  Dr  Baynard,  who,  by  constant  riding  in  thf 
open  air,  and  more  especially  in  the  highest  places,  recovered  from  a  con- 
sumption, when  every  body  gave  him  over  as  lost.  Sec  Fuller's  Mcdicink 
Gymnastica,  p.  1 1 6,  &c.  &c.  where  other  instances  are  also  quoted.  There 
is  another  instance  mentioned,  in  *■  Ti^e  Lsi  Method  of  preserving  Health^ 
p.  1G9.  where  a  patient  was  cured  by  riding,  after  being  brought  so  low, 
that  no  possibility  of  recovery  could  bo  expected,  either  from  medicine 
or  even  exercise.  In  Dr  Buchan*s  Domestic  Medicine  also,  p.  173.  it  is 
stated,  that  he  knew  many  instances  of  consumptive  patients,  who  had 
been'  sent  from  a  populous  town  in  England,  (Sheffield),  with  orders-/^ 
ride  about^  aud  to  live  on  milk  and  vegetables,  who  returned  in  a  few 
months  quite  plump,  and  free  from  complaint. 


proaf  of  the  IxueCiciai  efFectsof  imotlier  sort  06  e; 
iccoivcd  ifrom  I  nn  inielligem  irieiid,  uid  iu  ""♦liintrtt) 
Jitay  be  relied  on. 

■  A  gcniietnan,  whose  son  was  troubled  with  [wm  ii^bil 
left  side,  and  who  seemed  to  be  thrcatttnol  with  a  cotk- 
eumption,  if  it  had  not  actually  begun,  thouglu  ilia  it 
might  be  owing  to  want  of  eveni^c,  and  prevailed  oft  bis 
to  try  /he  iUpping  rajie.  At  Griit,  h^-  i:ould  iio(  jump  Aim 
twenty  tioies  Bt  once,  without  being  under  tbe  tieeeititf 
of  6top|»ng,  through  tJie  acutencss  of  the  pain  in  hi*  nU\ 
but  by  practice,  he  became  at  biit  able  to  jamp  vith  eai^ 
4000  time!)  without  stopping,  and  uas  perfectly  conrf  W 
all  tendency  10  a  consuDiption.  He  began  this  rxcreiir 
about  twelve  ye^rs  of  age,  and  continued  it  for  ifcMt  a 
twelvemoQch,  when  it  became  no  longer  nece»ary,  ukM 
health  was  perfectly  re-established,  and  be  became  Mtai| 
*nd  healthy  *. 

I  3.  Nfi-vcoJ  ilisorders. — Nothing  can  surpaM  llie  eficaty 
of  exercise  in  nervous  disorders.  As  tlic  labouring  rlittr 
of  llie  community  are  seldom  afflicted  with  them,  it  *M 
natural  to  suppose  tliai  a  resolute  course  of  (.-xerrise  wotU 
be  an  cfTectuJ  remedy-  M^ny  have  been  cured  by  |wr- 
Kverancc  in  walking.  Tlie  following  instance  is  knowa 
to  the  aotlior,  as  a  fact  to  be  depended  upon. 

A  gentleman  who  had  long  been  aAUcted  with  nenMi 
tomplaints,  for  which  he  had  taken  in  vain  every  iiim^ 
dut  had  been  prescribed  to  Iiim,  at  last  rcsohrcd  10  try  ibt 
tlfects  cf  II  hug  jcuriiti/  oiifwl.  'Hie  weather  wa»  unfarov- 
■ble,  but  lie  was  determined  to  persevere  ;  and  befon  be 
lad  travelled  many  days,  Iiis  complaints  were  cnttnljr  n> 


litly  odieiwiie  dity  wculd  hait  btcn,  iu  ci>at«ijucact  ul  Htm  iiWIJl^j, 


#not  i  jmkmsistenl^tkirtreifgilr  ^^boAf .  i^^lW  ititkl^  moto 

than  the  body  is  aSected ;  and  even  where'thcpatient  ittU 

ofl^parefitlf  fltigu^/ke  oii^  to  be  veiMed'to(«cettiQny»aiul 

•he  wilHfiiid«»hini»ctf»mttch' stronger-  thim^he'lHid  ttnj  oMp* 

niilfakUAg^onrbttrtekickfor  eeme  houni  everf- day^  h  ani>» 
the^-eiKellenttnod^  of  stmigthentng  and-cheering'the 6pik 
fte»  *a]id  reMoving-diese  oomphims^  This  kind  ef*  ettevohte 
XBbst  «fleot8  die  lolrer  belly,  which  is  the^seat  of  die^escfik* 
Ttory  yesseh}  hence  diere  can  hardly  be  aAf  dtsordfr^i'iilr 
natural  weakness  in  those  organs,  which  will  not  be.  t^ 
llen*d^  bfiflieftsqueiil  agkation  of  diat  pelt^  Ae^boUf 
onr^tte  sanie'<lay^  Nor  tAn  any  person  have'^tho'  immm 
hDat  so  much  extingtiished,  as  not  to  be  roused  afresh  bf 
tius^eseffcise :.  and  if  there  be  any  pretematurol  substano^ 
or  Ykiat^d  juice,  intimately  lodged  in  any  catity  of  4hes# 
parts^  it  cannot  fail,  by  the  use  of  that  exeroise  in  the  opeiL 
aifjf  cither  to  be  reduoed  to  eudti  a  etate^at  ieittgieeabb  t» 
MSUft,  or  entirely  dissi^ted  and  ei?peUed;  'By 'the  Wood' 
Mmg  thus  constantly  agitated  and  miled^  it  becomes  pts< 
rified  and  improved.  In  reality,  though  this- riditig  4oei 
not  agree  so  well  with  women,  who  lead  so  Msy  ^tld  see 
d^ntary  a  life,  that  they  may  be  injured  by  much  motionj 
ospocially  in  the  beginning,  yet  for  men,  nothing  is  more 
propefj  or  sooner  recovers  their  health  *.  * 

»  i  U  u  ,  4f 

*- ;• 

*  Sydenham  eiemplifies  thew  observations,  by  the  case  of  « learned 
fMaf^,  (Dr  8eth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salwbury),  who  having  applied  himsdP 
kkmmtXf  CO  his  studies  for  a  long  time,  was  at  length  seised  with  a  hypo- 
chondriac disorder,  which,  hj  its  long  standing,  depraved  all  the  fennentt 
Of  'the  b<nly,  and  destroyed  the  digestions.  After  havin^g  tried  all  sorts 
of  medicines  in  vain,  he  was  at  last  persuaded  by  Sydenham  to  try  rid- 
iAg'w^  horseback,  begianing  with  short  jou^ncyt,  at  best  auitcd  Ae  wt»k 
Condition  to  which  b«  was  rtrduccd,  but  gradually  Icngtbtaiag  t^m,  m 


4v  Jhe  Bilious  Go/fr.— Sydenham  fouud  no  rem^edy  aoci^ 
fectual  in  this  disorder,  as  riding  on  horseback^  provided 
sufficient  evacuations  bad  been  previously  made^  and  ^ 
tiding  was  persisted  in  for  several  days  afterwards.  Ta 
prevent  the  return  of  the  pains  which  accompany  this  dii- 
order^  he  recommends^  that  an  opiate  should  be  givei^ 
morning  and  evening.  By  riding  on  horseback^  the  mor- 
bific matter  is  brought  to  the  habit  of  the  body^  and  die 
blood,  broken  and  divided  by  the  continual  motion,  uoder- 
goes,  as  it  were,  a  new  depuration.  The  bow^els  abo,,aie 
greatly  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  this  mode  of  rouoi^ 
the  natural  heat  *• 

5.  The  Dropsy, — ^There  is  a  species  of  thd  dropsy,  of  the 
anasarcous  kind,  for  which  riding  on  horseback  is  an  ef- 
fectual remedy.  The  ancients,  it  would  appear,  rded 
Qiuch  on  exercise  for  the  cure  of  this  complaint ;  and  it  is 
a  system,  which  ought  more  to  be  attended  to  in  modem 
times,  than,  I  understand,  is  the  case  f  • 
.  6.  The  Palsy, — A  person  threatened  with  the  palsy^  vas 
ordered  to  take  a  journey  to  Bath  for  a  cure.  In  goiof 
down  he  thought  he  would  try  the  effect  of  walking,  hsr- 
ing  it  always  in  his  power  to  go  into  his  carriage,  when  he 
was  fatigued  ;  but  he  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  ex- 

crdie, 


he  gained  strength,  and  not  to  miad  either  meat  or  drink,  or  theuMdtfr 
but  to  take  up  with  such  accommodations  as  are  to  be  met  uritli  spoo  ike 
road,  like  a  common  traveller.  In  short,  he  continued  this  method,  lil 
at  length  he  rode  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  finding  himself  waA 
mended  in  a  few  days,  he  was  encouraged  by  this  wonderful  succos  ti 
continue  this  course  for  several  months,  in  which  spafCe  of  time,  he  M 
rode  many  thousand  miles ;  so  that,  at  length,  he  was  not  only  flreedlM 
his  disorder,  but  became  strong  and  brisk.     Swan's  Sydenham,  pb  444 

•  Swan*8  Sydenliam,  p.  191. 

t  This  subject  is  very  fully  treated  of  in  Fuller's  Medidna 
p^  107.  and  22^ 
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ercise,  that  he  was  cured  of  the  disorder  before  he  reacKed 
Bath*.  At  the  same  timef,  in  most  cased  of  thiteatrtierf 
apoplexy,  exercise  cannot  bie  recbmmehded.  "    **■'-- 

7.  Mental  disorders^ — ^The  celebrated  Hoffirnann,'  Giiffe* 
idiotism  by  exercise;  and,  accordmg  to  IJestaVteSj-tteS^ 
mind  depends  so  much  on  the  constitution  and  state  of  tKb* 
bodily  organs,  that  if  any  means  of  increasiiig  sa{gacity  w^t6 
to  be  found,  they  must  necessarily  be  sought  for  m  the  drf 
of  medicine,  accompanied  by  a  due  proportion  of  exetciWf-^ 
A  well  framed,  and  well  exercised  body,  is  precisely  what 
facilitates  and  secures  the  proper  performance  of  the  men- 
tal functions ;  and  a  healthy  organization  of  the  bodily 
powers,  is  the  best  foundation  for  that  noble  endowment, 
known  under  the  name  of  common  sense^  (howevef  uncortti* 
mon  in  fact  it  is),  or  a  sound  understanding  f» 

8.  Otiter  disorders,^^h  number  of  cures  in  various  othef 
disorders,  have  been  performed  by  the  exercise  of  sailiii^J 
A  respectable  physician  has  collected  severJ  case^i  AH 
lirhich  this  exercise  has  been  of  the  highest  service,  Aot 
only  in  the  complaints  already  mentioned,  but  also  in  n^tti 

U  u  2  vouflJ 

f»: 

■  I  ■'■  >  »  I  I  I^I^W^  -  I  ■  ■  ^ 

W  9 

*  See  Fuller**  Medicina  Gymnattica,  p.  382.  where  there  are  other 
facts  regarding  the  cure  of  palsy  by  vigorous  exercise. 

f  See  Salzmann's  Gymnastics  for  Youth,  p.  180. — In  a  former  part  of 
thif  work,  p.  78.  (note),  it  was  hinted,  that  genius  was  often  owing  to  dis* 
efttei  The  same  observation  seems  to  iiave  occurred  to  the  celebrated 
Hofixnan.  He  says,  that  he  hopes,  as  a  physician,  he  wiU  be  pardoned 
lor  observing,  that  wit,  genius,  inflamed  imagination,  and  the  like,  are  far 
more  frequent  in  modem  times,  than  genuine  natural  sensey  and  reetitudiofjudg' 
memi.  These  splendid  qualities  of  the  f  resent  day,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be 
tonaidered,  not  at  bunts  oftnergjf^  but  as  serious  symptoms  ^f  a  diseaied  wtd 
umfariunaie  irritability  eftke  mind  i  and  he  ventures  to  hope,  that  a  healthier 
tone  of  mind  may  be  expected,  from  the  continuance  of  a  better  and  more 
natural  treatment  of  the  physical  man.  See  Saltmapn's  Oyixmasdcs, 
p.  18K 
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teas  pains  in  the  stomach,  in  vapourish  languor  and  feter^ 
in  doubtftil  and  difficult  recovery,  &c.  * 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  exercise  for  curing'  disesti 
it  his  been  justly  remarked,  that  there  are  xtxany  pamcakn 
to  be  attended  to.  Every  kind  of  exercise,  and  eveiy  d^ 
gree  of  it,  is  not  fit  for  every  constitution  $  far  lesaittetcvf 
distemper,  or  at  all  times.  Which  is  the  proper  Mft  of 
exercise  to  be  recommended,  jnust  depend  upon  particabt 
circumstances  of  habit,  age,  constitution^  or  disease  f. 

3.  Exercise  facilitates  a  Cure,  nvJtere  medicine  is  necessarj. 

Exercise  is  well  entitled,  in  various  respects^  to  be  oon- 
lidered  as  a  common  aid  to  physic^  10  use  a  phrase  wlucb 
Asclepiades  originally  made  use  of.  In  facty  when  Ae 
body  is,  by  exercise,  preserved  in  good  health,  and  afl  die 
humours  are  wholesome,  if  it  i»  attacked  by  disease,  it  is 
the  more  easily  restored  to  health.  Hence»  it  is  well  ob- 
served, that  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  attribute  the  weoder* 
ful  success  of  the  ancient  physicians,  in  curing  diseaMi 
with  such  indifferent  materials  as  their  pharmacy  afibrded, 
to  the  patient  having  his  blood  in  general  so  pure,  and  bis 
body  so  healthy,  by  an  attention  to  exercise  %. 

Tlie  same  observation,  is  also,  in  some  respects,  tf^ 
cable  to  the  natives  of  this  country.    For  instance,  idbtt 

nufteiial 


*  Sec  Gilchriit  on  the  Uie  of  Sea  Voyages  in  Mcdldne,  p.  17,  &c 

f  n)id.  p.  12. 

\  Fuller's  Mcdlcina  Gymnattica,  p.  67,  A  body  duly  ezerditd  ia  lU 
open  air,  if  attacked  by  any  toil  or  tickneis,  it  not  toon  Mf>Tt^  by  k,  or 
eatily  subduedf  the  inward  parts  being  all  sound,  and  in  jgood  cwMJirinii 
and  the  outward  so  well  fortified  agaiust  external  at^acka,  a»  hoc  auSjvt 
receive  any  injury  from  the  attacks  cither  of  cold  or  heat.  See  Ludn't 
'  SHaTogue  of  G}'mna9tic  Exercises,  translated  in  West's  Ditiatatian,  p.  1*1 


tnaterial  difFerence  is  there^  in  the  form  und^r  ti^Juch  t^ 
gout  appears  at  this  time^  and  fifty  year$  ago.  Forjnierly'i 
the  gout  uftually  attacked  the  extremities,  and  so  violentlyj 
that  many  persons  could  then  write  on  the  tahie»  with  the 
^halk  stones  on  their  fingers.  But  the  disease  seldom  a&^ 
«umes  that  form  at  present.  It  is  now  more  of  a  general 
complaint,  and  more  frequently  attacks  the  stomach  and 
the  head.  To  whax  is  this  alteration  to  be  ascribed^  if  it 
18  not  to  a  change  in  our  mode  of  living  ?  Persons  afHicted 
with  the  gout,  certainly  lived  longer  at  that  time  ^  because 
they  ate  plainer,  kept  better  hours,'and  took  more  exercise 
than  we  do*  They  decayed  therefore  like  the  oak,  at  tiie 
extremities;  and  as  the  disease  did  not  attack  a  vit^J 
part,  it  seldom  proved  fatal  till  the  body  was  fairly  worn 
-out  *. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  exercise  is  to  physic,  wha,t.fi 
bandage  is  to  surgery,  an  assistance  or  medium,  without 
.which,  many  other  prescriptions,  though  ever  so  excellent, 
will  not  succeed.  The  virtue  of  some  medicines  is  increasr 
ed  by  means  of  exercise ;  while,  in  others,  exercise  is 
only  necessary  to  remove  some  inconvenience  attending 
their  operation,  which  is  often  so  great  as  to  deter  people 
from  using  them  so  liberally  as  they  ought  to  do  f .  Thus, 
^nedicines  of  a  balsamic  and  chalybeate  nature,  are  not 
Jikely  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intend- 
jcd,  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  exercise ;  and  if  ex- 
jcrcise  is  omitted  in  tlie  case  of  gouty  patients,  all  the 

U  u  3  other 


'^   I  am  indebted  for  these  observations,  to  my  inteiligcnt  friend  and 
^correspondent,  the  Reverend  Dr  George  Gregory,  who  adds,  that  his  mo- 
uther's maternal  grandfather,  Mr  Henry  Brov/n,  a  member  of  the  council 
at  Liverpool,  was  able  thus  to  write  upon  the  table  with  his  clialk  stoxiiei. 

■f  Fuller's  Medicina  Gynuastica,  p.  5& 
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other  remedieft^  which  have  hitherto  been  discoyered,  iriil 
be  of  little  avail  ♦. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  by  means  of  the  'm? 
gorating  quality  of  exercise,  the  efficacy  of  medicine  is  in- 
creased, by  extending  its  powers  to  every  part  of  the  sjip 
tern,  and  at  length  promoting  its  discharge  when  it  is  o» 
longer  useful  -f . 

I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  the  advice 
of  an  elegant  poet,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recon- 
mended  to  the  attention  of  every  individual,  to  wlm 
health  is  an  object. 

*  Toil,  and  be  strong.     By  toil  the  flaccid  nerves 
Grow  firm,  and  gain  a  more  compacted  tcuie ; 
The  greener  juices  are  by  toil  subdu*d, 
Mellow*d,  and  subtilized  ;  the  vapid  old 
Expell'd,  and  all  the  rancour  of  tht  hl9od\^ 


Sect.  III. 
General  Rules  regarding  Exercise^ 

The  rules  with  regard  to  exercise,  may  be  classed  mh 
der  the  following  general  heads,  1,  Time.  2.  Phce. 
3.  Quantity.  4.  Age.  5.  Sickness ;  and,  6.  Miscellane- 
ous remarks. 

1.  Time, — Authors  difier  considerably  regarding  the  pro- 
per time  for  taking  exercise.  Some  recommend  early  in 
the  mornii:g,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  bcxiy 

refreshed 


•  See  the  Eest  Method  of  Preserving  Health,  p.  138. 

*f  Adair's  Medical  C;.ution?,  p.  410. 
\  Scj  Arir!fctron2:'s  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  Dock  III.  Hue  \>9. 


refreshed  with  sleep ;  but  many  cannot  bear  ^  take^exe^ 
cise  when  fasting,  and  consequently!  that  rule  caappt  be 
uniformly  recommended.     It  is  generally  admitted»  that 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  when  the  weather  is  not  tpq 
liot,  is  an  excellent  period  for  actire  exercises  in  the  opeo 
air.     It  is  certainly  injudicious  to  take  a  great  deal  oi  ex- 
ercise immediately  after  so  heavy  a  meal,  as  dinner  usually 
is  in  this  country;  at  the  same  time,  during  the  summer 
season,  the  dinner  is  usually  earlier  and  lighter,  and,  coai- 
sequently,  at  that  period,  persons  may  take  exercise  in  the 
evening  as  well  as  the  morning  *.     It  is  well  known,  that 
violent  exercise  is  more  necessary  in  cold  than  in  hot  coun- 
tries, and  is  peculiarly  essential  during  the  winter  season, 
for  promoting  perspiration,  as  the  best  defence  against  out- 
'ward  cold,  and  likewise  for  the  better  digestion  of  the 
gross  and  copious  aliment  we  are  apt  to  live  upon  at  that 
period  of  the  year  f .     Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  conducive 
to  bodily  health,  than  long  walks  in  winter,  when  the  air 
is  pure  and  bracing,  and  the  cold  excites  quickness  of  mo-' 
tion.     Nor  has  any  of  the  seasons  a  more  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  our  health  than  winter.     But  this  we*  counteract, 
by  continually  indulging  in  the  heated  air  of  our  parlours, 
collecting  materials  for  the  diseases  of  the  spring,  which 
we  then  erroneously  ascribe  to  that  season  of  the  year  f . 
2.  Place. — In  all  large  and  well  regulated  cities,  there 

U  u  4  ought 


*  Darwin  justly  observes,  that  in  summer  weak  people  cannot  continue 
too  long  in  the  air,  if  it  can  be  done  without  fatigue ;  apd  in  winter  they 
should  go  out  several  times  in  a  day,  for  a  few  minutes,  using  the  cold 
air  like  a  cold  bath,  to  invigorate  and  render  them  more  liardy.  Dar-* 
win's  Zoonomia,  Vol.  II.  p.  692. 

f  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  211.     See  also  Strother  on  Health,  p..X^, 

^  Sajzmann's  Gymnastic!  for  Youth,  p.  JSl.'. 
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ought  to  be  particular  play-grounds^  or  places  for  piittc 
excrci^)  where  labourers,  and  people  who  .work  at  pnbn 
cular  tradesi  might  assemble  at  certain  hours  for  lecM- 
tion,  and  amuse  themselves  with  walkings  or  other  hollb 
ful  exercises,  in  order  to  prevent  those  diseases  which  iv| 
arise  from  the  particular  posture  required  in  their  hm 
Xicss,  if  continued  without  remission,  or  any  relaxatiQaii 
xhange  *. 

The  general  decay  of  those  manly  and  spirited  exerdi^i 
which  formerly  were  practised  in  the  metropolis  and  'M^ 
cinity,  has  not  arisen  from  any  want  of  inclination  mfkt  | 
people,  but  for  the  want  of  places  for  that  purpoK't^ 
Such  as  in  times  past  had  been  allotted  to  them,  are  nov 
covered  with  buildings,  or  shut  up  by  enclosures,  SQ,tb^ 
if  it  were  not  for  skittles,  Dutch-pins,  four  comerSi  ai 
the  hke  past'unes,  they  would  have  no  amusements  for  As; 
exercise  of  the  body.  And  these  amusements  are  (mtf  t9^ 
be  met  with  in  places  belonging  to  common  drioldif*. 
houses ; .  for  which  reason,  their  play  is  seldom  produdife 
of  Qiuch  benefit,  hut  more  frequently  becomes  the  prdnde 
to  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  Honest  Stow,  inhissm^ 
vcy  of  London,  laments  the  retrenchments  of  the  gnmk 
appropriated  for  martial  pastimes,  which  had  begun  to  take 
place  even  in  his  day  f.  .   .,' 

This  is  a  point  indeed  of  such  infinite  importance,  tbi. 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of 

diosA 


•  Valangin's  Treatise  on  Diet,  p.  213. 

f  Near  all  gifrnt  cities,  there  !>hou]d  be  h^ff9drotKes  end  arthuiafnm  iot 
the  btuefit  of  air  and  eitrcise;  which  might  be  erected j  either  bywb* 
sciiption,  or  might,  perhaps,  be  no  unprofitable  source  of  commerdil 
speculation, 

I  Strutt*s  Sports  and  Faeiimei,  Introduction,  p.  4«, 

■ 


N 

tliose  who,  from  their  situatioii  in  life^  liafte'  k  khdd6tt 
their  power,  either  to  preserve  those  places  of  public  eii 
ercise  ah^ady  in  existence,  or  to  establish  new  oneft  }'  fio^ 
should  they  be  confined  to  the  neighbouiiiood  of  gresl^ 
towns,  but  they  should  also  be  extended  to  every  viUajge 
Jn  the  country,  where  a  spirit  for  athletic  exercises  ougftt 
likewise  to  be  kept  up  and  encouraged.  *    '^'' 

3.  Quantity^ — ^The  doctrines  which  have  been  published 
regarding  the  quantity  of  exercise  to  be  taken,  differ  ma- 
terially, and  indeed  it  must  necessarily  vary,  according  to 
a  number  of  circumstances,  as  age,  the  season,  the  consti- 
tution, the  object,  &c.  i 

Cheyne  observ.es,  that  the  valetudinarian,  and  the  stu- 
dious, ought  to  have  stated  times  for  riding  6r  wiilking,^ 
and  that  in  good  air.  Three  hours  should  at  least  be  alt^ 
lotted  for  riding,  or  two  for  walking,  the  one  half  befolref 
dinner,  and  the  other  half,  in  the  summer  season^  befofe* 
going  to  bed  ;  the  first  to  beget  an  appetite,  and  the  second' 
to  help  on  digestion,  and  to  promote  sleep  *• 

It  is  a  just  observation,  that  exercise,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  sliould  be  proportioned  to  the  powers.  For  the 
weak,  in  general,  it  is  better  to  take  three  short,  than  rtiiaf 
long  walk.  Not  only  is  nothing  gained  by  Qver-exertion^ 
but  subsequent  rest  does  not  recruit,  and  sleep  cannot  ofteni 
be  obtained  f  • 

It  ought  to  be  constantly  inculcated  to  mothers  iand 
fiursery-maids,  that  children  at  all  delicate,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  walk  too  long  at  a  tipie.  .  Short  efForts,^  with. 
intcrvening  repose,  should  be  the  motto  of  the  nurserv. 


■fa-  ■  ■  ■  ■ « ■< 


♦  Li'Ay  on  Health,  p.  98. 
f  Manual  of  Health,  p.  sp^ 
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"When  the  tones  are  in  the  least  too  soft,  h  w  u 
liow  much  mischief  is  done,  by  keeping  die  IJmbs  iBMcb 
on  the  stretch.  £ren  healthy  children  of  twoortlirceynn 
of  age,  have  become  indisposed,  by  walking  about  a  mil^ 
without  even  being  hurried.  Their  own  feelings  ate  ik 
Wt  criterion  •. 

Exercise,  we  are  told,  ought  to  be  continued  onjy  mSl 
ve  feel  an  agreeable  lassitude,  and  a  sensible  degree  ot  pn> 
spiration.  If  it  be  carried  farther,  it  weakens  instod  ti 
Strengthening  the  body  j  and  filling  tlic  lungs  with  beattd 
Hood,  it  may  be  productive  of  injunous  consequences.  K 
continued  until  a  profuse  perspiration,  or  a  great  Ussinde 
takes  place,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  injurious. 

Hence,  however  useful,  and  even  necessary,  tvmtst 
IS,  it  ought  never  to  be  carried  to  escess.  It  U  wffl 
known,  that  many  labouring  men,  not  only  wear  OBt  t^ 
constitutions  by  hard  work,  (which  they  are  peculiulf  ^ 
to  do,  when  they  work  by  tlie  piece),  but  also  incur  dis- 
eases, from  which  they  never  recover.  Many  a  fair  bttA 
also,  has  been  cut  off,  by  carrying  to  excess  the  annv 
tnent  of  dancing,  from  the  fatigue  with  which  it  ift  acCOHH 
panicd-j-. 

Impressed  with  these  tdc-is,  the  celebrated  DanrincflD- 
'lends,  that  the  necessity  of  much  exercise  has  perhaps  k*B 
more  insisted  upon  by  physicians,  than  nature  seemt  u>  de- 
mand. Vew  animals  exercise  themselves  Su  as  to  indtice 
..visible  sweat,  unless  nri-ed  to  it  by  mankind,  by  /cat,  ot 
.  1)y  hunger.  And  numbers  of  people  in  our  market  town*, 
.  «f  ladies,  ia  particular,  wiih  small  fonur.ea,  live  to  tii  iff. 


in  health,  without  any  kind  of  exercise  of  body,  or  mticli 
activity  of  Aiind  *. 

'  The  disadvantages  of  excess  of  exercise,  are  thus  suiiv- 
itied  up  by  an  intelligent  physician.  It  renders  the  circu- 
Isition  unequal  and  tumultuous,  weakens  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  the  springs  of  life  ;  exhausts  muscular  strength  ; 
disturbs  and  lessens  insensible  perspiration ;  and,  by  pro- 
moting sweat,  (an  unnatural  and  weakening  evacuation), 
wastes  the  body,  by  discharging  many  of  the  nutritious 
parts  of  our  solids  and  fluids  f . 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

It  is  an  indispensable  law  of  longevity,  that  one  should 
exercise,  at  hasty  an  hour  every  day,  in  the  open  air  J, 

Those  who  can,  ought  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  a-day 
on  horseback;  those  who  cannot  ride,  should  employ  the 
same  time  in  walking. 

It  is  a  good  rule,  to  appropriate  a  considerable  and  fixed 

time  daily,  for  being  out  in  the  open  air,  taking  moderate 

exercise,  in  proportion  to  the  constitution  and  time  of  life  §. 

Exercise,  it  is  said,  should,  at  least  once  a-day,  proceed  to 

'  the  borders  of  fatigue,  and  never  pass  them. 

On 


•  Darwin*s  Zoonomia,  Vol.  II.  p.  692.  This  doctrine  is  strongly  ob- 
jected to  by  Dr  Beddoes,  notwithstanding  the  respect  he  entertains  for  the 
medical  philosopher  by  whom  it  was  brought  forward.  That  many 
dowagers  live  long  in  provincial  towns,  he  admits;  but  whether  they  live 
im  health  is  the  question.  These  ffmales,  in  general,  live  in  a  constant 
valetudinary  state ;  dissolved  by  heat ;  pinched  by  cold ;  harassed  by 
sleeplessness  on  going  to  bed;  unrefrcshcd  by  their  tardy  moruin;; 
nap;  faint  when  empty;  oppressed  when  full  ;  and,  in  the  intermediate 
time,  suffering  under  some  of  the  other  plagues  of  indigestion.  Tlieir 
nerves,  also,  commonly  require  drams,  in  the  6ha])c  of  drugs,  to  render 
their  existence  tolerable.      Sec  Beddoe»*  Essay  on  Consumption,  p.  I'iG. 

f  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  •102. 

\  Hufeland  on  the  An  of  prolonging  Life,  Vol.  II,  p.  207. 

§  Code  of  Longevity,  Vol.  11.  Apr>.  p.  45. 


.'•     it 
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Cfa  the  whole,  ia  r^aid  to  4iuntii7«,]^|g^|pf)f4y||^ 
amount  to  fatisue  *.    So  far.  as  my  ffKnjmtVtnMMUtiJL 


^^imtto  fatijHe*.    So  far  as  mj  .^[^jffgp^igi^Mj, 

pressed,  with  opBP«»  »Wtiw<3%,I.,yBfi. jipTO^. ICtlf; 
^fh  ani^sometimes  on  fio«ti.w9l^7P«|Sli^,tfcgH^ 

weather,  and  to  walk  quickly,  ao  aa  to  throw  m|adl,jil|||||| 

I»etite  for  dbner,  and  a  pleasant  and  9C|iB/S(*s|^4f^&|||{|| 

^.d  the  sd>undant  pcispir^tion  th«reb|:  ^4citt)j^,|j|iif  .}i!||| 
gets  rid  of  some  morbific,  and  highly  noxious  mgt^*  vUdi 
renders  the  frame  dull  and  sluggish,  and  that  the  bodf.viH 
become  light  and  healthy  when  it  is  expelled^,),!  pqri^ 
therefore  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  persons,  who  ate  aot 
too  far  advanced  in  years,  or  not  in  a  weaklf  ^tftc» atlMI^ 
once  a  month,  to  take  a  long  ride  or  walk,  aJid„/tl)i9;,^ 
find  themselves  much  the  better  for  it  f.  '    ,,  ,-.101 

OW 


•  Spc  Griovc'i  Cclxus,  Rook  I.  cap.  2.  p.  25.  .  #.  ,*j 

f  I  am  gla4  to  find  these  opinions  covroborftttd,  hj  tbt 
xny  iDtcUigLnt.corrcsponoeDt,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Gregory  ^ofWi 
in  Evex.  '1  he  exercise  of  the  mind,  \Then  carried  to  eiceM,  he 
f  o  be  pcrnicicub.  'k  he  exercise  of  the  body,  on  the  ooatmy^ 
cc^s,  a«  v"ll()lt•^(  mc.  Over  cxtrtion  of  the  l)ody,  it  ii  true^  V^J^f^^^V^ 
t«:riporary  illness ;  but  frequently  repeated  bodily  exercice,  cutainhi 
mure  thiin  ary  other  cau;e,  keeps  oiF chronical  camphtmu.\  Hsaddlr*'^! 
am  sonict:nic3  inclined  to  give  a  degree  of  credit,  to  the  luusoni  pathnto' 

V 
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One  obsenration  still  remains  to  be  made  on  the  subject 
of  excess  of  exeitise. 

Every  body  knows^  that  great  fatigue  may  be  induced 
by  very  little  exercise^  v^hen  it  is  of  the  active  kind,  and 
requiring  strong  muscular  exertions  ;  whereas,  much  pas» 
sivis  exercise^  as  saiUng,  travelling  in  easy  carriages,  &c« 
may  occasion  little  fatigue.  Persons,  therefore,  confound 
the  effects,  and  erroneously  imagine,  that  they  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  exercise,  when  they  are  extremely  fatigued  •. 
It  is  perhaps  a  good  rule,  that  the  lean  should  exercise  ad 
raborem,  that  is^  till  the  body  and  spirits  are  gently  heat«» 
ed,  for  Azt  will  help  to  fatten  them ;  and  the  fat  ad  m^ 
Jorem^  that  is,  till  they  sweat ;  for  that  will  help  to  melt 
down  part  of  their  fat^  and,  consequently,  extenuate  the 

bodyt* 

4.  Agr.'^lt  cannot  be  doubted,  that  both  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  exercise,  must  vary  according  to  the  age  of 
the  individual ;  and  that  the  same  rules  are  not  applicable 
to  the  young,  to  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  manhood,  and 
to  those  who  are  advanced' in  life. 

In  regard  to  youth,  from  early  infancy,  to  the  age  of 
twenty,  abundant  exercise,  without  being  too  exhaustingj 
is  essential  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  solids,  and  the 
growth  of  the  body.  Healthy  children  are  hardly  ever  in- 
jured by  being  over*heated,  unless  they  lie  down  upon  the 
cold  ground>  or  are  cooled  too  quickly,  or  take  any  cold 

liquid) 

gy,  (which  in  my  youth  was  scouted  from  the  schools  of  medicine),  and 
to  inaghiev  tktt  some  morbid  matter  is  thrown  off  by  exercise.  Or,  is  it 
ibat  the  organs  are  kept  in  proper  play  and  tone  by  exertion,  as  we  see, 
that  particular  muscles,  used  by  certain  artisans,  are  itronger  and  more 
vigoroua in  consequence  oiitV 

•  Code  of  Longevity,  Vol.  11,  App.  p.  9, 

a 

t  Lynch*i  Guide  to  Heahh,  p.  290. 


Kqutd,  when  extreinely  hot.  It  is  frequffidy  adnsahle}  (# 
take  off  a  part  of  tlieir  clothes  before  they  begin  to  eieme^ 
and  to  put  them  on  again  as  soon  as  it  is  over. 

As  to  exercise  in  youth,  it  is  necessary  to  distingukh^to 
athlenc  from  the  feeble,  and  not  to  measure  them  by  tfe 
same  standard :  the  former  may  attempt  all  kinds  and  d^ 
grees  of  gymnastic  exercises  without  danger ;  the.  laSrr 
must  proceed  more  cautiously  with  respect  to  both.  Sal 
sort  of  exercise  should  be  tried  gradually,  and  the  efet 
observed,  before  they  are  much  exercised  in  a  newipiy. 
But  if  they  are  liealthy  and  able,  their  ambition  showMk 
roused  by  the  distribution  of  prizes  among  those  whocxceL 

The  limbs  of  young  people  ought  to  be  examined,  aol 
any  particular  part  of  the  body  feebler  than  the  rotf  oi^ 
to  be  particularly  exercised.  For  instance,  the  left  hind 
and  arm  are  commonly  weaker  than  the  right.  Thejr 
should,  therefore,  be  more  frequently  employed  in  lifd^si 
carrying,  pulling,  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body  irtA 
the  left,  &c.  till  it  becomes  as  strong  as  the  other. 

Young  people  should  never  be  set  upon  any  thing  b6- 
yound  their  size,  their  ability,  or  their  strength,  as  tatag 
too  long  a  step  at  once,  &c.  as  such  exertions  often  prare 
injurious  *. 

Those  who  are  in  the  vigour  of  life,  require  active  eMf 
cises  to  support  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  and  to  wtti 
off  chronic  and  other  diseases ;  but,  however  essential  ei- 
ercise  is  at  that  period  of  life,  yet  attention  and  pnidencs 
is  still  necessary,  more  especially  if  a  person  has  not  beet 
accustomed  to  much  exercise  in  his  younger  days.  He 
ought,  in  that  event,  to  get  into  the  habit  of  it  gradoatt^ 


•' 


*  Salzmaon's  Gjmnattics  for  Youth,  p.  424. 
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^d  not  in  toQ  rapid  a  manner,  othorwue  bis  constltatipfl^ 
must  suffer  from  it* 

In  regard  to  exercise  during  old  age»  that  requires  mqri^ 
particular  discussion ;  though,  in  general,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  passive  exercises  are  the  best  suited  to  that  frail 
and  feeble  state. 

.  People  in  years,  require  only  gentle  moderate  exercise 
which  does  not  occasion  much  fatigue,  unless  their  habit 
of  body  is  too  full,  when,  in  order  to  diminish  its  hixlk  a 
little,  the  exercise  may  be  brisker.  Walking,  on  the  whol^j 
agrees  best  with  them,  unless  they  have  been  long  acci^^;* 
tomed  to  any  other.  In  regard  to  riding,  so  many  0I4  p^|CK 
pie  have  been  killed  by  falls  from  horses,  that  it  is  neces-* 
sary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  kind  of  animal  they 
lide.    Perhaps  mules  would  be  the  best. 

Old  people  ought  to  discontinue  exercise,  as^  soon  as .^ 
colour  appears  in  their  face,  when  the  muscles  swell,  and 
they  begin  to  grow  tired  and  sweat  i  lest,  by  continuing 
exercise  too  long,  they  should  not  only  dissipate  their  su- 
perfluous humours,  but  likewise  the  nutritious  particles  of 
their  bodies  *. 

There  is  no  rule  more  essential  to  those  who  are  advanc- 
ed in  life,  than  never  to  give  watf  to  a  remission  of  exercise. 
By  degrees  the  demand  for  exercise  may  shrink,  in  extreme 
old  age,  to  little  more  than  a  bare  quit-rent ;  but  that  quit* 
rent  must  be  paid,  since  life  is  held  by  the  tenure.  Who- 
ever examines  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  the  long- 
est livers,  will  generally  find,  that  to  the  very  last,  they 
used  some  exercise,  as  walking  a  certain  distance  every 
day,  &c.     This  is  mentioned  as  something  surprising  in 

them. 


*  Nurse's  Guide,  with  aa  Siiay  on  Health,  by  an  emineot  pbyticiaai^ 
p.  111. 
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Aem,  considering  their  great  atre;  n-hcreas,  die  truth^ 
iheir  living  to  such  an  age,  witliouc  some  such  LJillthl%' 
would  have  been  the  wonder.  Exercise  keeps  offobstrec- 
dons,  which  arc  the  principal  sources  of  diseaws,  and  oW- 
nately  of  death.  Motion  th:  n  is  the  tentfrc  of  Iif«,  ind 
old  people,  who  humour  or  indulge  »n  inclination  tO^loA 
and  inactivity,  (which  is  too  apt  to  grow  upon  ihom  a 
least  encouragement),  act  as  unwisely  as  the  poor  ti 
«bo,  bewildered  in  Ir^ciless  snow,  and  surprised  byli 
ing  frost,  instead  of  resisting  the  temptation  to  slecjs  ■ 
It  to  steal  upon  him,  though  he  knowc,  that,  byirsfitsl 
blandishment,  he  can  nei'cr  expect  to  wake  ngain,  but  mtt 
inevitably  perish  ". 

There  is  no  point  to  which  old  people  ought  mow  (oaf- 
tend,  than  to  exer.ise  ifieir  li'ttgf,  for  it  is  a  decay  in  lint 
Organ,  which  frequently  occasions  their  death.  Incxtmnf 
old  age,  death  proceeds  from  ilie  gr^idual  cesnation  of  cif* 
Culation,  and  a  due  action  of  the  lungs  is  i ltd! spcn table  for 
maintaining  circulation  in  a  proper  slate.  It  it  a  wtl 
known  fact,  that  a  great  portion  of  elderly  peopl«  dny 
Away,  merely  from  thwr  lungs  failing.  .  The  advaticcd  ift 
of  schoolmasters,  and  other  public  speakers,  of  Ptin  itn 
glassblower,  &c.  m;iy  perhaps  be,  in  a  great  mrasnre,  aJlt» 
buted  to  the  oscrcise  given  to  their  lungs.  'ITiit  ophnn 
receives  additirnal  strength,  from  the  circunisianns  iha 
the  number  of  long-livers  consists  principally  of  thote  wto 
Iravc  followed  occupations  which  give  much  «-holesonM 
enerciae  lo  the  lungs,  as  trai-elling  people,  gardeners,  &e. 
From  this  i^lea  of  strengthening  ilie  lutigs,  a  very  resp«t» 

Me 


"  tDititutn  of  Hfilili.  luppoifd  lo  be  wriucn  by  tit  Clclbad,  p.  H 
tn  (onCi  Biatkm  of  thii,  it  irKif  brubtcrvtd,  ihii  dravin|ciuM(cn,wtBn>B- 
riniic  ID  icicb,  lift  ]oTt[ ;  but  if  thtj  rctiTt  ffoiu  buiiucM,  ibiy  mns  A^ 


Mt  person  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  daily,  or  oftcn^rY 
pushing,  quickly  up  an  ascent  on  foot ;  and  he  finds,  if  he 
omits  it  even  for  a  few  days,  he  does  not  accomplish  it  with 
half  the  ease  as  before,  firen  running  quickly  up  a  pair 
of  stairs,  may  answer  the  same  purpose.  Some  such  plan^ 
steadily  pursued,  may  be  worthy  of  imitation,  as  well  as 
gardening  with  keenness,  riding  about  in  airy  situations,  Scf;^ 
all  which  must  contribute  to  strengthen  the  lungs,  aud  to 
promote  health  and  longevity  ^. 

On  account  of  the  importai^^e  of  the  lungs  to  the  prer 
servation  of  life,  and  the  danger  which  old  peop^3  are  apt 
to  fall  into,  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  stooping,  by  which  their 
lungs  are  injured.  A  less  tendency  to  stoops  is  tbegrea^ 
advantage  which  short  peo[Je  have  oyer  the  tall.  There  is 
a  remedy,  however,  in  the  power  of  the  latter,  if  they 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  I  have  often  thoughjt, 
that  it  would,  in  some  cases,  be  advisable  for  them  to  wear 
stays,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves  erect,  where 
any  assistance  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  If  aQ  old 
inan  has  no  hesitation  to  use  a  stick  to  keep  himself  from 
falling,  why  should  he  refuse  adventitious  aid,  to  preserve 
the  erect  posture  of  his  body,  his  chest  open>  his  lungs 
in  good  order,  and,  consequently,  his  health  f . 

5.  Sickness, — In  acute  distempers,  notwithstanding  the 
dqptrines  of  Asclcpiades  to  the  contrary,  rest  is  necessary ; 
.but  when  sickly  people  get  into  a  convalescent  state,  exr 
^rcise,  under  a  proper  system,  is  essential  for  their  recovery, 
.    jSickly  people  are  apt  to  be  alarmed,  at  the  pain  aud 

X  X  trouble 

■  ■.        ' 

•  See  Code  of  Longevity,  Vol.  II.  App.  p.  44. 

f  Adair,  in  his  Medical  Cautions,  p.  396.  ulcet  notice  of  youni^  men 
wearing  stays.  But  that  would  certainly  be,  as  above  mentioai^,  a  fitter 
practice  for  old  men,  whose  health  is  so  much  injured  by  stooping. 
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(rouble  wliieh  often  accompany  their  (irst  attempts  0 
cxcrchc,  at  lead,  to  any  extent.  They  ought  ai  fitW-n 
deeist,  as  aoon  as  they  begin  to  find  themselves  fatigued  \ 
but  every  <lay  ihcy  will  bear  it  lonijer  and  longer;  and  lie 
I   more  they  follow  it,  tlic  stronger  they  will  become  '. 

Convalescents  experience  such  surprising  relief  fnwn 
jjentle  exercise,  and  good  air,  that  tticir  friends  And  rem- 
nesiwis  ought  to  insiat  on  the  trial  being  made,  disrcgird- 
iBj  all  the  objections  to  the  contraiy,  which  die  lai^uid 
Stale  of  their  inind,  and  of  their  body  may  occasion. 

When  the  patient  is  exceedingly  weak,  a  cotton  hinw 
maccoe  or  cot,  ought  to  he  slung  in  tlie  bcd-chambcr,  or 
any  adjoining  room,  in  the  m»niier  they  are  used  in  tiia 
West-India  colonies,  in  which  they  may  be  swunj;  ddily, 
to  any  degree  they  can  bear.  This  would  answer  Kuoad 
of  the  pensile,  or  suspended  beds,  so  much  rccormncnM 
by  the  ancients. 

When  invalids  rctarn  from  tlicir  exercise,  if  they  Sat 
diemM:lves  chilled  by  tlie  cold  air,  instead  uf  warming  them* 
selves  over  the  fire,  they  out^hi  to  sit  down  weti-c)oUied| 
in  a  remote  part  of  cite  room,  until  tlieir  feeling  w 
Anally  reconciled  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  then 
this  precaution,  all  the  hazard  of  ruslung  from  ooe  e 
to  another,  may  be  avoided. 

Wlicn  an  invalid  ia  confined  at  home  by  had  « 
active  domestic  exercise,  like  that  of  the  shutile-«ocll|^ 
to  be  performed  icvcrsl  times  ;*  day,  in  a  room  « 
by  an  open  sash^  taking  care  to  avoid  tlic  draagkcJ 
This  will  be  found  a  more  salutary  mode  of  w« 
body,  than  by  tJie  heat  of  fires  f. 


>  InnoD  an  the  Noo-nittindt,  p.  -JS). 
f  .Adlif^  Medical  CaulioDt,  p.  401'. 
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Not  a  day  sliould  be  allowed  to  pass,  without  a  degree 
of  exercise  accommodated  to  the  strength  of  each  indivi- 
dual. Few  persons,  more  especially  invalids,  can  long  en- 
joy firm  health,  under  a  habit  of  indolence.  It  contributes 
to  increase  that  languor  of  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural 
functions,  which  constitutes  a  rery  considerable  part  of 
every  disease  *.  Indeed,  indolence,  like  other  vices,  when 
indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes  agreeable. 
Hence  many,  who  are  fond  of  exercise,  gradually  lose  all 
the  relish  for  it.  This  is  particularly  the  carx^  with  gouty 
and  hypochondriac  people,  which  renders  their  disease  in  a 
great  measure  incurable  f. 

The  weak  and  valetudinary,  the  studious  and  contemp- 
lative, aught  to  make  exercise  a  part  of  their  religion^  as  it  is 
a-.nong  some  of  the  eastern  nations ;  with  whom  pilgrim- 
ages, at  stated  times,  arc  an  indispensable  duty,  and  where 
mechanical  trades  are  practised  by  men  of  all  ranks  ^. 

Those  who  cannot  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  exercise, 
are  soon  placed  in  an  u!)  comfortable  situation,  and  are  liable 
to  a  number  of  disorders.  Sleep  is  beyond  their  reach ;  and 
irant  of  appetite,  flatulency,  anxiety,  at  one  time  obstruc- 
tions, at  another  looseness,  and  all  the  diversified  symp- 
toms of  nervous  disorders,  are  their  constant  attendants. 
Men  of  letters  sufl^er  much  from  these  circumstances,  .»nJ 
are  often  the  most  unhealthy  of  human  beings  ;  whereas, 
if  they  followed  a  dilTercnt  plan,  and  united  excrcibc  to 
mental  labour,  their  thoughts  would  be  brighter,  their 
irorks  would  do  them  more  credit,  and  by  living  lor«gcr, 
they  would  be  able  to  do  more  §. 

X  x  2  C. 

•   Adatr'k  Medical  Cautions,  p.  A02. 

f   Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  80. 

I  Chcync's  Essay  on  Plealth,  p.  98. 

§  WiUich's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Rc^Iir.cn.    It  is  unfortunate,  that  men 

of 
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6.  Misctllanesus  rules. — Bodily  exercise  should  \ 
managed,  once  a  day,  as  to  enciie  the  natural  heat  (gJow); 
and  before  a  meal.  The  advantages  resulting  fron\  luch,  ire 
thus  described  by  FuIgentJus  :  "  Exercise,  (says  he)i  con- 
tributes to  the  preservation  of  human  life  i  it  disupatrs  ali 
superfluous  humours  of  a  plethoric  habit  -,  it  invignraUi 
our  faculties ;  it  is  a  gain  of  time  ;  the  enemy  of  idlenex, 
the  duty  of  tJic  young,  and  the  delight  of  the  aged.  For 
exercise  disengages,  and  expels  through  the  pores,  all  ra- 
perfluous  humours;  whilst  the  greatest  injuries  mayciKoc 
from  a  contrary  conduct :  hence  the  poet  observes,  *'  ei« 
is  not  to  be  acquired  unless  ic  be  combined  with  toiL  In- 
dolence is  generally  attended  with  dbsolution  •." 

There 


*r  Irtteri  irc  n  inattmtive  to  tlisit  teilth.  Even  that  tcmpcnuet  bi 
nhiih  macT  of  ilifin  are  diBtinfuiihrd,  ii  no  effFctiial  rrmnJj  agiina  ibt 
nuKbieri  of  a  tticaOij  lire.  The;  ihauld  mdeivour  DU  (o  pofbni  iS 
tKcir  iTocationi  in  a  tilting  jioMutc,  but  occiiiooaJlj  lo  rditrc  «  aact 
their  budf  >nd  mind,  by  Kanding  or  walking  about  the  room.  In  vOSBf. 
alio,  thcj' ought  la  rary  tbeit  potlure  14  much  u  posaiblc,  ind  to  ml  Hsit- 
lima  on  hi(;h  ilooli  or  chain,  and  lonieliiiwi  on  lawn  oar*.  A  fIm 
migbt  be  foitncfl  for  tbr  nte  of  mea  of  letlcn,  by  irhirh  ihcir  into 
inight  be  conducted  in  a  maaner  leu  injurinat  to  thfinKtrei  lt>*|]  ^T 
at  at  preieni ;  but  it  would  be  eitrandy  diflicull  lo  prevail  u|K>a  llaa 
lu  attet  «D]r  ifilcm  liurj  may  have  laid  dowD  for  their  own  guTeratlwl 

■  CtHte  of  LAngwitT,  Vol.  11.  App.  p.  5.  It  ii  proper  la  ulntrni  ikx 
tbc  tkia  it  not  to  be  regarded  merely  ai  »a  nrgin  of  iccretioa,  itowlarf  Ir 
driving  olF auprrfluout  moiiture,  orulioe  parti clnfrmli  the  gattttkwt» 
of  fluidk,  but  ai  a  lurfsre  of  more  active  eircnlatimi,  wliirk  MtioBtla 
blood  to  the  very  eitrcmitie*  of  the  veedi,  and  ihui  coMrilnaa  M  M^ 
poet  and  complete  the  clrculatiun  of  the  blood,  and  Eo  nauri^  tki  pKB 
within.  The  tkia  Ji  conneclM],  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  ilt  ib*  pia 
of  the  eeUulu-  lubxancc,  inlerpoted  beiwiil  the  muwln.  aad  iai  ' 
lb*  bltrad-vtuelt,  Tlie  lUIe  of  tbc  ikin  indicaln  ilic  coaditiaa  of  te 
rrtlular  nitwlance.  wlidie  ufFice  it  it  lu  ronduci  llic 
pirla,  ni|)eclal!}r  lu  ibe  muicuUr  Unh,  and  to  nouriih  tW  partt;  aaJ 
wlillt  llic  circuUliuu  of  the  tldn  ia  lively  and  active,  thai  i^  the  ■ 
pull  can  never  (U^.  'I'lie  cuniliiion  of  ihr  bowtli,  nrnl  of  ihei^.u* 
-the  Grtt  md  mttU  catuii!  |KnDti  [or  tb*  phjruciati  to  annd  to 
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There  are  a  great  variety  of  incidental  observations,  and 
of  short  miscellaneous  precepts,  with  regard  to  exercise, 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  preserve,  in  a  work  intended  as 
a  foundation  for  the  accumulation  of  human  knowledge 
regarding  so  interesting  a  subject.  Such  a  collection,  will, 
at  the  same  time,  prove,  that  to  carry  through  successfully 
such  an  attempt,  will  be  attended  with  great  difficulty. 

General  Rules  as  to  Exercise, 

1.  The  effect  of  any  exercise  should  be  as  general  as 
possible,  and  not  confined  to  any  particular  limb  or  part  of 
the  body ;  those  kinds  of  exercise,  therefore,  which  give 
action  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  bodily  organs,  as  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  &c.  are  to  be  preferred  *.  2,  Those 
who  follow  any  profession,  as  smiths,  weavers,  &c.  when 
they  exercise  their  bodies,  should  pay  particular  attention 
to  those  parts  which  are  usually  most  deprived  of  motion* 
S.  Little  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  exercise,  unless  it 
be  performed  in  a  pure  air  \  and  hence  it  is,  that  many 
manufacturers  and  artificers,  who  perform  all  their  labour 
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regulating  these,  that  he  regulates  the  pulse ;  by  stimulatiog  or  soothing 
them,  that  he  raises  or  depresses  the  vital  actions.  And  it  is  matter  of 
common  observation,  that  in  animals,  a  good  skin  is  the  criterion  of  health  ; 
and  the  dryness  of  the  skin,  the  forming  of  scabs  or  eruptions  upon  it,  and 
the  clapping  of  the  hair,  (as  it  is  called  by  those  who  hare  the  care  of 
flocks),  are  the  first  and  surest  signs  of  approaching  disease. 

*  The  legs  of  a  runner,  the  lungs  of  a  singer,  and  the  arms  of  a  water- 
man, are  generally  stronger  than  others,  because  they  have  habitually  used 
them  for  years  :  and  the  constant  and  plentiful  influx  of  the  blood  and 
spirits  into  them,  makes  them  more  readily  admit  these  supplies,  so  that 
the  channels  of  both  the  vessels  and  muscles  arc  become  larger  and  more 
elastic,  and  consequently  stronger.  And  that  exercise,  therefore,  which 
is  the  most  unircrsal,  will  of  course  be  the  most  preferable  for  making  us 
strong.     Strothex*s  Essay  on  Sickness  and  Health,  p.  S31. 


uniler  cover,  and  are  often  cjposctl  tu  unvHiolesa 
via,  from  the  maiertals  thi-y  work  upon,  are  more  unhnliUy 
tlian  almost  any  other  class  of  men.  +.  The  higher  ami 
the  drier,  and  the  more  v;irie(l  any  air  is,  the  more  benefi- 
cial must  be  the  exercise.  5.  By  e»ercise  in  ilic  open  air, 
the  body  becomes  less  sensible  to  its  impressiotis,  and  hcna 
various  disorders  may  be  prevented.  6.  On  commencing 
any  exercise,  begin  with  tlie  more  gentle,  and  then  procwd 
to  tlie  more  violent ;  and  as  siidilen  transitions  arc  alwayi 
wrong,  follow  the  same  rule,  when  exercise  is  giren  up- 
7.  In  all  exercises,  altontloit  must  be  paid,  when  it  is  pnc- 
ticable,  to  the  preaenriiig  a  proper  carriage,  or -holding  ih^ 
body  erect,  and  also  to  such  a  position  of  aU  the  paTO  of 
l)ie  body,  that  none  may  be  exposed  to  injury.  8.  E«r- 
cise  is  more  necessary  In  cold  countries  than  in  bot;  dv 
perspiration  in  the  latter,  is  violent  enough  without  eitT- 
cise,  but  never  in  the  former.  9.  A  good  appetite  after 
exercise,  is  a  proof  that  it  lias  not  been  carried  to  any  im- 
proper excess.  10.  Persons  ought  not  to  be  irrcgnlar  w 
■  desultory  in  the  exercise  tluit  they  take,  flying  from  cot 
extreme  to  another.  Hence,  sedentary  people  should  com- 
mence tlie  use  of  exercise  with  much  caution,  lest  the  Hid- 
den stimulus  given  to  die  constitution, by  violent  exenioiDi 
should  throw  the  whole  frame  into  disorder.  Modcns 
and  steady  exercise,  pursued  daily,  is  certainly  more  ufe- 
]  1.  After  having  taken  exercise,  we  should  not  venture  a 
expose  ourselves  to  a  current  of  air,  or  rest  out  of  iooot 
in  a  cool,  or  eiposed  place,  or  lie  down  upon  a  green  plot 
A  sudden  change  ol  temperature,  by  suppressing  perspin- 
f  tion,  may  be  extivmrly  injurious.  IS.  After  scv4;Te  cscf- 
I  cHe,  we  run  a  great  risk  of  catching  cold,  unlcu  wc  take 
cue  to  prevent  it,  by  rubbing  our  bodies  well  witb  I  itj 
cloth,  am!  chnngin^  our  linen,  which  should  be  picviouilf 
w«,It  JritJ.     m.  WIku  pcrtons  arc  con^ncd  within  d 
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leading  a  sedentary  life,  they  will  not  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  exercise,  by  a  hard  ride  or  walk  once  a 
week  ;  for  the  nerves  of  such  people,  being  unaccustomed 
to  bear  such  a  degree  of  agitation,  are  over-strained  and 
relaxed  by  it,  and  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  which  is  in 
general  slow  and  languid,  will  be  thrown  into  disorder. 
14,  Exercise  should  always  be  accompanied  with  a  due 
attention  to  temperance,  otherwise,  instead  of  a  remedy,  it 
will  become  an  evil*.  15.  Exercise  should  be  repeated, 
as  often  as  is  necessary,  to  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy  statc» 
16.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adliere  strictly  to  any  particular 
kind  of  exercise.  The  best  way  is,  to  take  them  by  turns, 
and  to  use  that  longest,  which  is  most  suitable  to  tlie 
strength  and  constitution.  1 7.  It  is  a  good  rule,  frequent- 
ly to  vary  the  exercise  you  take.  The  late  earl  of  Pan- 
mure,  took  constant  and  vigorous  exercise  \  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  ride  and  walk  alternaUl^j  and  found  great  benefit 
from  that  practice.  Even  after  a  violent  ride  on  horse- 
back, walking  for  some  minutes  is  beneficial.  18.  As  a 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  a  change  of  exercise,  it  is  remark- 
ed by  Lord  Bacon,  that  it  is  requisite  lo  long  life,  that  the 
body  should  never  abide  long  in  one  posture,  but  that  every 
half  hour  at  least,  it  should  change  the  posture,  saving  on- 
ly in  sleep  f. 

We  shall  next   proceed   to    state  tlie    rules    regarding 
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•  The  opulent  derive  much  Icsi  hencflt  from  their  diurnal  exercise,  be- 
cause ihey  c()unter:itt  its  good  elTects  by  a  luxurious  indulgence  of  tliat 
appetite  vvluch  their  exercise  has  excited,  supcriidding  therel)y,  the  fever 
of  digt^htion,  to  the  fever  of  exercise.  See  Adair's  Medical  Cautions, 
p.  40t>.  Some  sportsmen  are  more  than  crdinr.ry  abstemious  on  the  days 
of  huiit'ne,  ?.nd  have  experienced  tlie  benefit  of  living  on  those  days,  on 
the  plainest  food,  and  in  moderate  quantities. 

f  Code  of  Longevity,  Vol.  IV.  p.  201» 
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cieccUe,  as  connected  with  food  both  solid  : 

1.  Muscular  motion  is  most  agreeable  and  healthful,  when 

the  stomach  is  neillier  too  empty,  nor  too  much  distended. 

t.  It  is  not  advisable  to  take  violent  exercises  immediatelj 

I  before  a  meal,  as  it  may  prevent  the  secretion  of  those  g»i- 

I  ftic  and  other  juices,  which  are  necessary  to  promote  d>- 

I'jestjflti.     3.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  to  nt 

t  down  to  a  substantia!  dinner  or  supper,  immediately  after 

^a  fatiguing  walk,  or  other  violent  exercise.     When  the 

blood  is  Iieated,  and  the  body  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  dr- 

vouring  tjuaniities  of  solid  food  can  never  be  vrhoksome. 

Every  man,  therefore,  should  rest  for  sotne  time  after  «- 

I  erciae,  before  he  sits  down  either  to  dinner  or  Ji^iper. 

L  4.  Exercise  is  likewise  hurtful,  immediately  after  tncab,  as 

It  obstructs  digestion,  by  propelling  those  fluids  to  the  tor- 

kface  of  the  body,  which  are  designed  for  the  stoouch  to 

l|iTomote  the  solution  of  the  food,  and  thus  suspends  die 

I 'process  of  digestion. 

In  regard  to  liquids,  it  is  an  important  rale,  carefuRy  » 
■■•void  drinking  cold  hquors,  either  during,  or  after  violcni, 
or  great  exercise  ;  for  the  principal  heat  of  the  body  bctog 
brought  to  the  surface,  the  heat  that  is  left  in  the  inwml 
parts,  feels  too  sensibly  tlie  cliill  of  any  coM  applinSoOi 
suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  them.  By  drinking  li^ 
quids,  hlxd-varmt  they  would  quench  ihdf  tbirsi  better, 
and  they  would  do  no  injury*. 

IV 


■  Lynch')  Ciilde  to  Kullh,  p.  !9a  Macknuie't  Hut.  oS  Hollh, 
p.  3SS.  We  aw^hl  nnt  to  queoth  ihc  tbifit  wc  gcncnUy  feel  afi«r  CHr> 
CM  by  euoliiig  tiquidi.  If  wc  cannot  mil  till  He  ue  ru»l,  *oait  wans 
t>r  M|u((  liquori  may  be  lakRi  j  or,  if  lilcdir  to  be  faiar,  ■  tmnnhftil  ti 
r>rcad  wiih  a  liltic  ell,  to  gua  lime  nil  tLc  blood  and  llie  liquoctobt 
dtank  have  acquired  a  more  equal  lemperattuc.  U'hen  huted  bj  fXtr- 
hoi  are  b>(b^  inpiopci. 
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The  following  rules  regard  clothing,  and  bathing  ♦,  as 
connected  with  exercise :  1.  In  taking  exercise,  much  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  ease  and  freedom  of  dress, 

particularly 


■ome  solid  meat,  such  at  ccAd  ammal  food  and  bread,  by  which  the  di- 
gestive organs  may  be  exercised,  and  to  drink  after  it  some  ale  or  beer,  or 
wine  and  water ;  but  ntrrcr  strong  wines,  or  ardent  spirits.  Perhaps  the 
most  suitable  of  all  tubstances,  to  mix  with  water  as  a  cooling  drink  after 
exercise,  is  the  pure  or  essential  acid  of  tartar.  This  affords  a  cooling 
and  refreshing  beverage,  without  relaxing  the  bowels  like  lemonade.  ■  — 
Willich's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  465. 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  benefit  of  warm-bathing  in  old  age,  I  beg  td  refer 
to  the  subjoined  excellent  letter  from  the  celebrated  Dr  Adam  Ferguson. 

Extrast  of  a  Utter  from  Dr  Adam  Ferguson^  dated  Hattyardi^  near  PeeUet^  2d 

January  1807. 

*'  Why  I  took  to  warm-bathing  I  cannot  give  any  precise  account  of; 
but  so  it  was,  that  I  borrowed  a  bathing-tub,  and  used  it  frequently :  but 
mind  that  I  was  turned  of  fourscore,  and  had  little  else  to  do ;  and  this, 
whether  from  age  and  infirmity,  is  required  to  excuse  so  much  waste  of 
time.     Bathing  is  most  natural,  I  take  it,  in  climates  where  the  people  are 
made  idle  by  extitmes  of  heat  and  cold.     I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
Romans  could  afford  so  much  time  to  it ;  but  they  were  very  idle,  especi- 
ally under  the  emperors;'    I  certainly  had  profited  by  it  at  Bath,  about 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  inclined  to  ascribe  the  effect,  more  to 
the  temperature,  than  to  any  particular  quality  of  the  water ;  but  the 
apeculative  must  have  theory  as  well  as  experience  on  their  side.     I  be- 
lieve that  heat,  no  less  than  food,  is  an  aliment  of  animal  life ;  we  take 
this  aliment  in  respiration,  and  guard  against  the  excessive  want  of  it  by 
clothing,  shelter,  fire,  &c. ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  effectual  than  warm- 
bathing.     The  body  is  placed  at  once  in  one  general  state  of  salutary 
temperature.     It  is  prepared  to  bear  cold,  that  is,  to  undergo  expence, 
or  waste  of  heat,  with  less  inconvenience  than  otherwise.     I  have  not 
found  any  particular  precautions  against  those  occasional  checks  to  ani- 
mal life,  which  are  called  taking  eeld,  at  all  necessary  on  bathing-days,  and 
]  am  certainly  less  subject  to  these  accidents  since  I  began  bathing,  than 
formerly,  and  have  scarcely  known  them  at  all,  except  upon  occasional 
intermissions,  for  days  or  weeks,  of  bathing.     I  go  about  freely  after  the 
bath.     I  have  used  it  now  above  two  years,  and  have  no  wonders  to 
ascribe  to  it,  further,  than  a  possible  retardation  of  what  old  age  would 
otherwise  have  brought  upon  me.     The  temperature  I  use  is  from  96  to 
97  of  Fahrenheit*s  thermometer ;  and  I  r^ain  in  the  water  for  about  half 

an 
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particularly  of  che  net  k  and  joints,  thai  ilic  circubttii 
not  be  confined  to  any  one  part,  but  be  permiitt-d  to  mint 
on  evrry  where  with  freedom  and  ease.  4.  IT  yiiting  iKX, 
before  they  enter  into  any  violent  esercisc,  would  wear  t 
flannel  waistcoat  next  iheir  skin,  they  would  escape  tuny 
illn::sscs  j  even  a  cotton  vest  is  better  (lian  Utuni.  5,  Af- 
ter violent  eicrcise,  the  under-clothinj;  sliotild  be  A^i 
as  woon  as  possible,  and  dry  warm  linen,  cotton,  oi  flan- 
ncl,  put  on  next  the  skin.  4.  It  is  found  very  rcrtrA- 
ing,  after  fa:iguiiig  cKcrcise,  to  wash  the  Ceei  in  wain 
w-nicr,  before  going  to  bed.  5.  Or  A.  P.  Bucban  w  of 
Opinion^  that  iimHcrsion  in  wsrm  water,  would  bi  ilu 
best  mode  of  averting  tlip  injurious  eilects  ef  d  bon^* 
match. 

General  rules  regnrdinj^  eicrcisc  liave  hIko  been  gi«9. 
connected  wiib  the  mind ;  in  pntbctUw  the  foU<nrinf  ■- 

I. 


am  hour.     I  nse  1<  evcrjr  dny  wtkcn  (litre  it  m<  particulu  faiiklnMCK   ) 
owe  the  thouglita  of  tt  very  much  to  Ctnaa  RuidIorI,  to  whvn  lia  f^ 
lie  i>  H)  much  iiidi^ltit  (or  the  npplicalitm  of  icicnce,  lo  ivlin*  )tt  J^ 
trtsin,  BDii  promote  t^e  icrommoJation  ot  humjn  tifr.      I  iat  IlMB 
cuDvoiient  lo  buiht  aliinii  ihe  middle  of  tbt  day,  uid  t  foiL'td  h  bvf 
then,  ilun  »t  Iwil-time,  unlcu  rliere  be  wanted  i  parii 
peripirailon,  wliich  u  nut  my  ubjecl.     I  know  ri>  .' 
whether  tu  or  'pring  water.     1  kuciw  of  do  iiiconvi-n  . 
but  lou  ot  time,  whieK  nuy  be  too  preciout  to  lie  >j  , 
tgti  and  [he  frifpi),  hnwpvcr,  will  pntbahly  think  it  welt  i'i-<^:iiiiil 

"  A>  to  K^mcn,  I  hid  a  irricui  innmsb'^re  twenty  vrun  •|[0,«IM 
tlie  phyiii-iuu  Imputed  la  re[)lctton  uf  blood,  and  ree^miinciidnl  iKlti 
lioD  of  diet.     I  loon  left  offwlue,  ind  all  fermented  liL;ucir>  -.  ^il  l^ui^r 
cuat  in  Ihe  lolid ,  or  otherwiw  than  in  aoup  i  and  fattd,  . 
frij'elaWe  food.     I  never  felt  any  lanfjuot  fium  th«  u--.  . 
hire  rather  been  mnre  umformly  in  what  it  called  t-: 
■niddI«of  my  Iflih  p.>t;  and  maj'  life,  fot  ouj;ht  I  kci      . 
Of  any  cunieqiience  to  the  world  or  myiell." 

Thc»e  Tiluablc  hliut,  frrnn  «i  reipeetable  >  chiraeier  h  Cr  Fiif^ 
ejnnof  l*il  tu  be  hif  hly  leceptablt.    Such  a  liff  n  wtU  wunJk  pr 
It  long  at  luiure  iril!  admit  of  it. 
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1.  Serious  thinking,  when  we  are  walking,  or  taking  any 
other  exercise,  very  soon  fatigues  us ;  but  if  we  give  our- 
selves up  to  amusing  thoughts,  the  exercise  is  testorative. 
9.  One  should  never  read  when  walking  j  if  you  must 
read  when  abroad,  sit  down.  3.  Those  exercises  which 
give  motion  to  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time,  amuse  the 
mind,  such  as  bowls,  tennis,  &c.  arc  particularly  service- 
able. 4.  When  we  take  exercise  for  health,  we  should  not 
suffer  any  object  seriously  to  occupy  the  mind ;  but  should 
endeavour  to  employ  ourselves  with  pleasing  thoughts ;  or  to 
be  amused  with  the  conversation  of  agreeable  or  intelligent 
friends.  5.  It  is  very  desirable,  to  have  a  certain  object  or 
spot  by  which  the  exertion  is  to  be  bounded,  as  to  call  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  to  see  some  delightful  prospect,  and 
the  like  *. 

Some,  as  an  apology  for  indolence,  contend,  that  when 
exercise  becomes  habitual,  or  is  undertaken  with  reluc- 
tance, it  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  but  this  is  contrary  to 
observation  and  experience  :  for  those  who  take  daily  ex- 
ercise, never  find  their  strengdi  or  appetite  impaired  there- 
by ;  whereas  those  who,  from  a  change  of  circumstances, 
have  made  a  transition  from  labour  to  indolence,  have  em- 
bittered and  shortened  the  remainder  of  life  f . 

Lord  Bacon  confidently  affirms,  tliat  frequent  purges, 
and  made  even  familiar  to  the  body,  are  more  available  to 
long  life,  than  exercises  and  sweats,  by  which,  not  only 
the   humours   and   excrementitious    vapours  arc  exhaled 

and 


•  A  gentleman  who  lived  at  Hackney,  near  Ix>ndon,  walked  in  every 
morninjr  to  »et  his  watch  with  the  clock  at  the  Horse-guards.  By  having 
even  that  trifling  object  to  accomplish,  the  exercise  he  took  was  doubly 
beneficial. 

t  Adair *9  Medical  Camions,  p.  405. 
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and  consumed,  but  together  with  them>  the  juices  and 
good  spirits,  which  are  not  so  easily  repaired*;  and  he  re- 
commends, for  that  purpose,  purges,  to  be  taken  immediate- 
ly beicre  meat,  because  they  dry  the  body  less,  and  least 
trouMe  the  belly  *.  But  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
frequent  purgation,  have  been  already  sufficiently  explain- 
ed in  the  preceding  chapter  on  digestion. 

There  are  three  expedients  to  procure  warmth  in  cold 
weather ;  fuel,  warm  clothing,  and  exercise.  Can  there 
be  any  question  which  is  to  be  preferred  ?  Fuel  is  cer- 
tainly the  worst,  from  the  relaxing  quality  of  fire  acting 
upon  the  human  body,  and  breaking,  in  some  measure, 
its  texture,  as  it  does  that  of  certain  fruits  placed  to  roast 
before  it.  A  large  fire  also.  Is  very  injurious  to  die  eyes. 
Warm  clothing  is  not  so  bad,  but  still  it  is  disagreeable 
carrying  a  load  of  clothes  about  one  ;  and  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  body  being  often  injured  by  the  Impressions  of 
the  atmosphere ;  whereas,  if  the  body  is  hardened  by  ez^ 
ercise,  nothing  affects  it  f . 

Exercise  is  also  attended  with  oilier  advantages.  It  pre- 
vents mischief,  whilst  its  opposite,  indolence,  not  only 
occasions  disease,  and  thus  renders  man  useless  to  society, 
but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice.  An  idle  man,  must,  m 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  be  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not 
engaged  in  some  useful  pursuit,  is  constantly  in  quest  of 
ideal  pleasures,  or  impressed  with  the  Rpprehension  of 
some  imaginary  evil.  From  these  sources  proceed  most 
of  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Man  certainly  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  idle.     Inactivity  frus:ra:es  the  very  design  of 

bii 


•  Code  of  Longevity,  VoL  IV.  p.  217. 
t  Inatitutci  of  Iic;ihh,  p.  l?:3. 
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hiG  creation  ;  whereas  an  active  life  is  the  best  guardian  of 
virtue,  and  the  greatest  preservative  of  health  *. 

Another  advantage  derived  from  exercise  isy  the  occu- 
pation it  furnishes,  and  the  vacant  time  which  it  fills  up. 
What  is  the  indolent  to  do  with  those  hours  which  he 
ought  to  employ  in  exercise  ?  They  must  either  be  de- 
voted to  total  inactivity,  or  to  unnecessary  sedentary  ap- 
plication, (for  unnecessary  it  must  be,  as  there  is  time 
enough,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  for  study),  or  to  vicious 
purposes. 

One  great  advantage  of  labour  or  exercise  is,  that  it 
makes  the  coarsest  fare  agreeable.  When  Dionysius  the 
tyrant  had  tasted  the  black  broth  of  Lacedemon,  he  ex- 
claimed against  it  as  miserable  stuff*,  the  cook  replied,-— 
■  *  it  was  no  wonder,  for  the  sauce  was  wanting.*  <  What 
•  sauce  ?'  says  Dionysius.  The  answer  was, — *  labour  and 
exercise^  in  huntings  runningy  snveaiing ;  hunger ^  and  tJurst  s 
these  are  the  sauces  we  Lacedenjonians  use  |.* 


Conclusion. 

I  have  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  mass  of  matter 
I  had  collected  on  the  subject  of  exercise.  Various  cir- 
cumstances have  induced  me  to  dwell  upon  it  at  greater 
length  than  I  had  originally  intended.  The  more  I  advan- 
ced in  the  inquiry,  the  more  important  it  seemed  tp  be  ; 
and  of  all  the  points  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
health,  it  was  the  one  to  which  the  least  justice  had  hither- 
to been  done  by  any  individual  author ;    consequently, 

from 

•  Buchan*!  Domettic  Meditice,  p.  80. 
f  Cicero,  3  TmcuJ. 
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from  the  investigation  thereof,  the  greater  benefit  might 
be  expected. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  head  of  ex- 
ercise, as  many  physicians  have  paid  infinitely  less  atten- 
tion to  it|  than  such  a  subject  merits.  Of  this  there  can- 
not be  a  stronger  instance,  than  in  tlie  case  of  the  cele- 
brated Darwin,  who,  in  his  Zoofjomia,  or  laws  of  organic 
life,  containing  a  catalogue  of  diseases,  and  the  methods 
of  cure,  has  only  dedicated  a  few  sentences  to  the  investi- 
gation thereof  *. 

To  conclude,  it  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  essential  to 
dwell  on  the  advantages  of  exercise,  and  to  explain  aO 
its  various  kinds ;  because,  if  persons  could  but  be  per- 
suaded of  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  in  the  core  of 
disease,  when  taken  early,  they  would  be  more  incliTi- 
ed  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and,  above  all,  to  perserere  in  it 
The  moderns,  however,  have  unfortunately,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  those  favourable  impressions,  and  high  ideas 
of  the  utility  of  exercise,  which  the  ancients  so  justly 
ei.tcrtriirxd. 


Re^ijf:  cf  tJif  Inquiries  regardi/ig  Athltiic  Excrdsss^  recenilj 

made  hj  tlie  Autl.or  cf  this  Wcrk. 

Tl\c  celwbrp.tcd  Lord  Bacon,  in  al'iiding  to  the  Athletic 
E\c!c;  V.S  ui  iMicicnt  antl  moJcrn  i:nu s,  cbscrvcs,  thit  the 
prviciiccs  ;.rc  known,  but  the  pi.ik'U)-iiy  tliat  concemelh 
tLwTj  1:3  :.ol  niuth  intjuiixd  iiU.-.  Ti'i's  1:^  i:n2gines  may 
b'j  tlij  L\;ov,  ujCwUjc  *1:j  arii  ..:.d  r::iciiv^.^  therewith  con- 
nected, 


t    c 


."■'ce  rilvir."*  y^oOucmi.i,  \ O!.  I'..  j\  •   -'i 
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nccted,  arc  supposed  to  be  obtained,  either  by  an  aptness 
of  nature,  which  cannot  be  taught,  or  only  by  continual 
custom,  which  is  easily  prescribed  ;  but  though  he  contends 
that  these  opinions  are  not  true,  yet  he  forbears  to  note  any 
deficiencies.  He  concludes  with  remarking,  that  the  ex- 
cellency of  those  practices  serveth,  for  the  most  part,  but 
for  mercenary  ostentation,  yet  in  mediocrity  they  are  for  use  *, 

Before  I  knew  that  such  doctrines  were  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  this  great  philosopher,  I  was  led,  in  the 
course  of  the  investigations  I  have  been  carrying  on  regard- 
ing health  and  longevity,  to  make  a  very  extensive  and  par- 
ticular inquiry,  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  athletic  ex- 
ercises \  also  into  the  various  arts  and  practices  by  which 
the  frames  of  men,  or  other  animals,  could  be  strengthened, 
or  even  tlie  opposite  effect  of  wasiingt  could  be  produced* 
The  information  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
collect,  regarding  these  particulars,  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  estimate  the 
importance  thereof,  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  obser-r 
vations. 

The  points  to  which  I  propose  mere  particularly  to  al- 
lude, on  the  present  occasion,  are  as  follow:  1.  The  form 
of  the  individual  fit  for  training.  2.  The  proper  age. 
S.  The  time  required.  4.  The  medicines  used.  5.  The 
air  necessary.  6.  The  liquid  food.  7.  The  solid  food. 
8.  The  exercise  taken.  9.  The  quantity  of  sleep.  10.  Mis- 
cellaneous articles.  11.  The  diseases  which  training  may 
occasion.  12.  Its  effects  upon  the  body,  13.  Its  effects 
upon  the  mind.  14.  Whctlier  the  effects  of  training  are 
permanent.     15.  The  means  of  wasting  strength,  and  the 

effects 


•  Sec  Bacon's  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  40.    Alio,  Code  of  X^D^eTity,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  267. 
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effccts  thereof;  an<!,  lastly,  Some  obscnrauoos  on  Uh  uti- 
lity of  such  inqutriea  ". 

1.  Farm  aad  size. — A  person  trained  to  boxings  ou^ 
to  b<:  of  a  good  size  anit  weight  \  but  in  regard  to  numiag, 
the  size  is  less  material  :  It  m^iy  vary  from  Gre  to  sis  fm 
high,  beyond  that  is  too  large,  oor  b  there  an  instance  of 
a  very  big  man  being  a  firat-rate  runner.  One  of  the  nMit 
famous  runners  ever  known,  (West  of  Windsor),  who,  « 
the  age  of  forty-four,  ran  thirty-one  milc^  in  four  houri 
and  a  quarter,  is  only  five  feet  four  inches  high.  Long 
thighs  and  short  legs  are  desirable  for  running  f.  Wrot- 
Icrs  ought  to  be  of  a  middle  size,  athletic,  and,  in  panic»- 
lar,  full  breasted  and  broad  shouldered,  that  they  may  pM- 
sess  both  wind  and  strength.  They  should  also  hare  bnvRV 
legs  and  arms,  and  yet  be  clean  limbctl  J. 

It  is  remarked,  that  a  liead  proportionally  small,  betoLest 
bodily  strength,  and  a  peison  so  formed,  is  reckoned  pt- 
culiarly  fit  for  training  ^ 

2.  Agt. — Eighteen  is  tlie  earliest  age  fit  for  training,  ud 
thence  to  forty,  but  seldom  older  \  iliough  attention  to.^. 
and  exercise,  upon  the  same  system,  would  i 
of  use  to  persons  beyond  that  lime  of  life  y. 

3.  Time  requirtd. — It  is  supposed,  that  iwo   i 
sufficient  to  bring  a  man  into  good  pligh^  either  £orl 
or  running   a   match,  provided  he  is  previoasljr  VXm 
r.ibly  good  condition  **.     Sometimes  a  month  wil(  j 


*  The  whole  cominuiiicatiotii  on  «tuch  iliia  paper  u 
priotnl  in  ihe  Sccood  Volume  of  the  Code  of  Health,  t 
p.  S2.  of  Ihe  Appoidii,  aod  lemunatinK  at  p.  164. 
iddiliopal  obwmiiom,  p.  S81.      In  ihe  following  ooie*,  tlte  p 
lolume  will  only  be  lefeired  to. 

t   P.  «.  t  P.  1«3,.I64.  5  P.  Ids.  t  P.  5 
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running  ^  ;  but  at  other  times  it  ladll  require  three  months^ 
when  the  person  is  fleshy  f. 

4.  Medicines. — :With  a  view  of  clearing  the  stomach, 
and  getting  rid  of  all  superfluities,  either  of  blood  or' any 
diing  else,  and  also  to  promote  good  digestion  afterwards, 
medicines  are  given  when  the  training  is  commenced.  They 
begin  with  an  emetic ;  and  in  about  two  days  afterwards 
give  them  a  dose  of  Glauber  salts,  from  one  to  two  ounces  ; 
and,  missing  about  two  days,  another  dose,  and  then  a 
third.  It  is  supposed,  that  one  emetic,  and  three  doses  of 
physic,  will  clear  any  man  of  all  the  noxious  matter  he 
may  have  had  in  his  stomach  and  intestines  %.  In  train- 
ing for  running,  only  one  dose  of  salts  at  the  beginning  is 
necessary ;  and  if  it  is  not  found  to  answer,  another  dose, 
in  a  proper  quantity,  is  administered  $.  The  celebrated 
trainer  for  running,  John  Smith,  generally  gave  them  an 
emetic  also,  after  they  had  been  in  training  with  him  for ' 
some  time  ;  and  if  they  were  of  a  plethoric  habit,  he  re* 
quired  them  to  lose  eight  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  |. 

The  ancients,  in  order  to  empty  the  stomach,  previous 
to  their  entering  on  the  regimen  peculiar  to  the  athletar, 
seem  to  have  preferred  the  use  of  emetics  to  that  of  pur- 
gatives. Stimulating  glysters,  also,  were  occasionally  ad- 
ministered ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  modes  of  evacuating 
the  stomach  or  intestines  was  practised,  whenever  the  ap- 
petite appeared  to  flag  **.  In  order  to  exercise  the  pa- 
tience of  the  ancient  atliletae,  and  to  accustom  them  to 
bear  pain  without  flinching,  they  were  occasionally  flog- 
ged on  the  back,  with  the  branches  of  a  kind  of  rhodo«» 
Jendron,  till  the  blood  flowed  plentifully.     By  diminish- 
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ing  tlie  quantity  cf  thei  circulating  fiuidj  fits  rough  kind  ef 
cuppingy  was  also  considered  as  salutary,  in  obviattx^ 
the  tendency  to  plethora,  to  whichjtbey  were  peculiaiiy 
liable*. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  the  necessity  of  taking 
medicine,  for  those  who  are  trained  to  the  acquisition  of 
athletic  strength,  is  not  confined  to  man  alone^  but  is  a  ge- 
neral rule*  Thus,  race-horses  are  purged  two  or  three  tima 
a-year,  each  consisting  of  three  doses,  preparatory  to  their 
getting  into  training  exercise  ;  and  when  they  use  miM 
physic,  it  makes  them  afterwards  thrifty  and  healthful  f. 
Game-cocks  albo,  are  physicked,  three  or  four  days  befcxf 
fighting  X  \  Of  f<=d  on  barley,  which  is  reckoned  a  scmru^ 
foodf. 

5.  Air. — ^The  necessity  of  pure  air  is  uniformly  insisted 
upon  by  all  the  trainers  to  athletic  exercises.  The  more 
tlicy  are  in  the  open  air,  the  firmer  their  flesh  becomes  t 
and  they  soon  learn  never  to  mind  the  weather^  only  they 
must  change  their  clotlies  if  wet  J.  *t)xQ  morning  air  being 
cooler,  is  always  preferred  for  taking  exercise  **•  HencCf 
rising  early  in  the  morning,  is  considered  to  be  indispen- 
sable ff. 

Among  the  ancients,  to  be  exercised  in  a  pure  salubri* 
cus  ai^  was  deemed  of  essential  importance.  The  principal 
schools  of  the  Roman  athletx  were  accordingly  establish* 

I  a 

ed  at  Capua  and  Ravenna,  places,  the  air  of  which  wo* 
reckoned  the  most  pure  and  healthy  of  any  in  Italy.  ThfT 
cairieii  on  their  exercises  in  the  open  air,  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,    the   changes   of  which    soon    ceased   xo   ajTcct 
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Air  is  also  of  infinite  consequence  to  othor  animals. 
Horses  under  training,  are  exercised  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  open  air ;  and  in  order  to  give  game-cocks  a  good 
constitution,  pure  air  is  found  to  be  essential  *. 

The  salutary  influence  of  the  atmosphere^  likewlsei  is 
found  to  be  the  best  means  of  promoting  recovery  from 
disuse.  When  game-cocks  are  shut  up  in  close  pennsy 
they  contract  an  infectious  disease  called  th  Roop ;  their 
head  swells,  and  there  is  a  fetid  discharge  from  their  eyes 
and  nostrils.  There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease  whiljBt  they 
arc  confined  in  the  pennj ;  but  if  they  are  turned  out  tp 
their  walks,  whert  thy  get  air  nnd  exercise^  vao^X.  of  them 
will  recover  f  . 

6.  Liquid  Food. — ^There  is  no  circumstance  that  seems  to 
be  more  essentral,  in  training  up  persons  to  the  acquisition 
of  athletic  strength,  than  to  permit  them  to  take  only  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  food.  Those  who  are  trained  to 
boxing,  must  not  exceed  three  English  pints  during  the 
whole  day,  taken  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  a  little  after 
supper  %.  Those!  who  are  trained  to  running,  arc  allowed 
as  far  tis  four  pints,  taken  at  different  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day  §.  The  ancient  athletae  also,  were  allowed  but 
a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid.  This  dry  diet,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, seems  to  have  constituted  an  essential  and  important 
part  of  their  regimen  g.  The  ancient  athletx  likewise, 
were  allowed  to  drink  nothing  but  water,  or  some  species 
of  thick  sweet  wine ;  but  in  moden)  times,  water  alone  is 
ne\'er  given  during  training  **•     Good  and  old  malt  liquor, 
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^liich,  they  get  a  little  broth,  >(rith  boiled  mutton ;  but  tlffc 
broth  ihust  he  allowed  to  oftol,'  in  orfler  to  get  off  the  fat,  an  A 
then  warmed  up  again.  Ikef-tca,  if  us^dj  must  be  manage 
ed  in  the  isame  i^2j  \  so  attentite  kte  th^se  train&rs^  to  the 
smallest  minutiA  of  dietl 

7.  Solid  /W.— This  is  a  v^ry  ext^nsite  Subject.  It  ma^ 
be  discussed  under  the  following  heads  i  The  kind  of  food; 
whether  ain'unal  or  tegetable  ^  the  quantity  allowed  (  th^ 
mode  of  dressing  *,  the  times  of  eating ;  the  condiiftents  or 
seasonmg  permitted  {  and,  misceilahebiis  {Harticulai^.  ' 
-  The  diet  of  per^ns,  when  trained^  is  extremely  simple; 
trohsi^in^  only  of  knimal  food  aind  stale  bf ekd  ^;  Tufriips; 
cnfrots,  or  oth^r  vegetables  <rf  that  sort,  are  hever  givcn^ 
beitig  difficult  to  dige)it  *,  nor  js^atoeti,  As  they  are  wateiy. 
No  fish  whatever  is  allowedj  being  alto  retkonfed  ^atery^ 
;ind  not  to  be  compared  with  meat  4n  pdint  of  nutrim>nr. 
No  butter  nor  cheese  is  giv^n  j  bn  ahy  accoiint,  cheese  be* 
ing accounted  indigestible;  nor  eggs j  excepting  the  yolk 
raw,  iti  the  mornings  tvhii;h  is  supposed  to  prevent  bilious 
complaints.  Veal  f  and  Iamb  are  tti^ver  giVeri.  Sdihe- 
times,  foi*  a  change  6{  diet,  fhosc  who  ate  trained  to  rdb^ 
iiitig,  are  allowed  a  fowl  or  rabbit  once  a  S^^eek ;  but  it 
must  b^  eaten  with  Vinegar  f.  N&  pork  is  giv^  in  tnlMern 
times,  being  apt  to  purge  some  people:  The  legs  of  fo^l^; 
being  very  sinewy,  are  much  approved  of;  but,  on  the 
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^  Soft  or  new  bread  ia  never  giren,'  being  of  a  *poDgj  nature,  and  ex« 

l>anding  in  tiie  stomach.      Stale  bread  if  wholesome,  but  probably  biscuit 

^r  any  bard  toasted  brtad  migkt  ht  as  gdod.    Several  pebpffc  prefer  biscuit, 

!><-  101.     The  ancients  preferred  bread  made  of  the  whole  flotir ;  and  an^ 

'^nxiented  bread  was  preferred  to  that  pr^pired  with  letfven.     A  sea-fir< 

"^^  man  has  been  heard  to  observe,  that  he  was  always  sensible  of  a  Stm* 

^  ^-ation  of  mu&cul:ir  strength,  when  he  left  off  the  use  of  biscuit^  and  ate 
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whole,  beef  and  mutton  are  accounted  the  best  kind  o 
,  iMen  will  live  longer  on  beef,  witlioui  change  • 
I  .any  other  kiiiil  of  aainial  food  ;  and  it  is  the  tuo»t  nouiisb- 
\  fug ;  but  mutton  is  reckoned  to  be  most  easily  d 
V  The  meat  must  always  be  fresh,  and  never  taltedt 
I  fTould  occasion  thirst.     Fat,  being  of  a  greasy  i 
IjReatea  bile,  and  fouls  the  stomachy  heuc*  the  I 
^fVeai  is  preferred  to  tlie  fat  -,  but  the  lean  of  fat  meal  it 
1 4>e  best  f. 

No  quantity  of  meat  i$  fixed,  as  so  much  depends^ 

ihe  constitution  and  appetite.  In  general,  ihcy  ate  ^ 
I  ^d  as  much  as  they  can  eat  X-  Indeed  the  ancient  ) 
I  ^ways  ate  to  satiety,  and  were  sonictimes  even  forccdn 

gorge  themselves  with  food^.  It  is  observed,  that  iiuk 
I  ^en  will  eat  as  much  as  large  men,  and  frequently  tnoit). 
As  to  the  mode  of  dressing  riie  animal  food  they  tkkct 
I  fcccf-steaks  are  reckoiK'd  very  good,  but  tliey  should  he 
I  pther  utidrr  done  i  and,  indeed^  meat  under  done  is>  i 
I  Kcral,  given  to  tliose  who  are  put  in  a  course  of  i 
Plfiis  better  to  have  the  meat  broiled,  titan  roabted  or  h 
I  IgrcitheTof  which^nntriuientislost**.  Pyes  and  pud^ 
f  ^e  never  given,  uor  any  kind  of  pastry.  As  to  hard  d|Un^ 
■^  people  might  as  well  take  eartlien  ware  into  thca 
iiach,  they  are  so  indigestible  ff. 


*  The  ce!cbr>l«d  tnia«r  lo  wr«Mling,  fiir  Thotnu  Parkjnu, -■ 
prehricd  bccf^cam*  to  ihitf-lnim,  u  lie  ciltrd  tbue  vrhu  ata  ■ 
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.  Two  full  and  substahtial  meals  arc  given  in  the.  day/ 
They  breakfast  upon  meat  about  eight  o'clockj  and  dine^at 
two.  Suppers  are  not  recommended  $  but  they  mty  take 
a  biscuit  and  a  little  cold  meat,|  about  eight  o'clocky-t^pa 
hours  before  they  go  to  bed*  It  is  reckoned  much  against 
a  man's  wind  to  go  to  bed  with  a  full  8tomach>  and  tb«f> 
in  genend,  take  a  walk  after  supper  *•  The  Arst  nieal 
Inust  be  always  digested  before  a  second  is  giVen^  In  train* 
ing  game-cocks,  it  is  a  constant  rule,  before  they  are  fed  n 
second  time«  to  examine  the  crcp^  to  see  that  it  is  qOite 
empty,  and  the  food  formerly  taken^  properly  digested  f^ 
Very  little  salt  is  permitted;  dome  vinegar,  however,,  is 
allowed  with  the  food,  as  it  prevents  thirs^  and  is  good  tQ 
promote  leanness  X'  ^^  Yorkshire,  die  meat  is  8tei!|ted» 
also,  ih  vinegar.  The  vinegar  most  be  tiken  cold  f.  No 
•pices  or  hot  drugs  ate  adtowed,  being  found  eontrary  i# 
the  athletic  temperalneat  |«  .     :    i 

The  following  miscellaneous  partkulars  occiir  regarding; 
this  part  of  th^  subject.  It  ii  observed  by  Jack«xm,  the 
celebrated  trainer,  that  th^  use  bi  solid  animal  food,  seem); 
absolutely  Requisite  to  produce  great  bodily  strength^*!; 
This  doctrine  seems  to  be  confirmed,  by  the  information 
which  has  been  obtained  regarding  thef  comparative  healtk 
and  longevity  of  the  Mahometans,  and  the  Hindoos  of  India. 
The  Mahometans,  rffhen  they  can  atfbrd  It,  use  a  portion  of 
animal  food  with  their  rice,  (either  beef,  hiutton,  or  fowl), 
dressed  with  spices.  The  Hindoos,  on  the  other  hand,  live 
chiefly  on  rice,  fhixed  with  pulse,  and  made  savoury  "^th 
butter  and  spices.  The  bevetage  of  both  is  water.  Yet 
the  Hindoosj  wlio  being  husbandmeni  mechsnice^  or  sol- 
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<}icftS|  and  who,  consequently,  should  be  healthy,  arc  old  at 
fifty,  seldom  arrive  at  the  age  of  Aeventy,  and  are  often 
carried  ofF  in  five  or  six  hours,  during  the  monsoon  season, 
by  the  choUra  morbus^  not  having  stamina  enough  U  sapfbrttk 
fvacuatlms  attending  that  disease.  Whereas  the  Mahometans 
lire  to  a  great  age,  sometimes  to  upwards  of  ninety  ^. 
:  It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  the  practice  of  the  as- 
sents, and  of  the  moderns,  differs  considerably  in  tepA 
jto.diet.  The  food  of  the  ancient  o/A/fl^^^  originally  con- 
sisted of  dried  figs,  new  cheese,  aind  boiled  grsun  f ;  but 
aninsal  food  was  afterwards  introduced  as  a  part  of  tfacir 
regimen,  and  it  was  found  to  produce  firmer  fleshy  and  to 
give  more  real  muscular  strength  than  vegetable  diet  %• 

Of  meat,  the  ancient  athletse  wese  restricted  to  the  use 
of  pork,  which,  Galen  asserts,  contains  more  real  nutriment 
(than  the  flesh  of  any  othet  animal  used  as  food  by  man. 
Indeed  he  affirms,  that  if  the  athletae  lived  but  for  one  day 
on  any  other  species  of  meat,  they  founds  that  next  day, 
their  vigour  was  manifestly  impaired.  Modem  trainen 
prefer  beef  or  niutton  \  which,  as  food,  have  probably  been 
brought  to  greater  perfection  in  modem,  than  in  ancient 
times.  The  ancient  athletse  also,  sometimes  ate  goat's 
ilesh,  which  was  reckoned  highly  nutritious  $• 

jB*  £x^rri.r<r.-^rained  men  always  begin  their  exercise 
early  in  the  morning  j  -  in  summer,  at  five,  and  in  winter 
;it  half  past  six,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  light.  The  great  object 
of  exercise  is,  to  produce  perspiration  sufficient  to  take  of 
the  superfluities  of  flesh  and  fat^  to  teduce  the  quantity  of 
blood,  and  to  make  it  thinner  and  lighter,  by  which  a  per- 
son gains  wind  and  strength,  and  giddiness  is  prevented. 
Sufficient  perspiration  is  usually  produced  by  exercise,  anil 

no 
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no  sudorific  drugs  are  given  for  that  purpose  ♦.  Those 
who  are  trained  to  boxing,  get  a  hin  in  the  morning  i  but 
are  not  so  violently  sweated  as  those  who  are  trained  to 
the  foot-race.  The  latter  take  a  run  for  three  mileSj  twice 
a  day ;  and  the  sweating  process,  which  is  intended  to  re- 
move the  obesity,  is  increased  by  putting  them  between 
feather-beds,  and  the  drinking  of  warm  diluents.  Every 
two  days,  they  are  thrice  sweated  hi  this  way,  well  rubbed 
with  flannel,  and  kept  within  doors  till  cool  f  •  During 
the  run^  those  who  are  trained  to  boxing  are  always  in 
flannel ;  but  diey  take  their  walking-exercise  in  their  usual 
clothes.  When  they  come  home,  they  are  generally  laid 
down  on'a  bedy  and  gradually  rubbed  dry,  and  clothed  in 
that -situation  one  limb  after  another  f.  After  taking  their 
regular  exercise,  they  are  employed  in  cricket  and  other 
active  amusements.  Quoits  are  reckoned  a  good  exercise 
for  them.  In  Broughton's  tiihe,  they  were  accustomed  to 
have  music  and  dancing.  If  a  muscular  man,  during  his 
training,  gets  much  thinner,  his  exercise  must  be  reduced  ; 
but  if  he  gets  fatter,  or  more  niuscular,  it  is  a  proof  that  it 
agrees  with  hini  §• 

Exercise,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  the  most  essential 
branch  of  the  athletic  regimen.  Game-cocks,  when  gain- 
ing strength,  are  shut  up  in  close  penns,  and  excluded 
from  the  air ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  exercise, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  are  taken  out  to  spar^  their  spurs 
being  covered,  that  they  may  not  bruise  or  woiuid  one 
another  ||.  In  regard  to' horses,  the  exercise  is  still  more 
violent,  as  more  depends  upon  it  than  is  commonly  imagin- 
ed **.  It  is  a  general  rule,  tluxt  perspiration^  jrom  exerciscy 
never  ivadcns  f f . 

The 
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'the:  union,  however,  of  vigorous  exercise  and  pore  air, 
is  the  great  secret  for  t!ie  icciutsil'ion  of  strength.  Dkt, 
itsdf,  seems  to  be  but  a  second^iry  couiidcntk^  at  Ian 
if  one  may  judge  from  iJic  grtat  strergtii  of  dtc  tatintti 
the  S.indwich  isbndi,  who  were  much  superior  in  dut 
respect^  even  to  British  seamen,  though  their  food,  botb 
solid  and  liquid,  is  of  the  st-iiplcst  nntujc.  Indeed  ifeit 
miiGcular  strength  ta  attributed,  by  un  imcUigoin  obmrer, 
to  their  not  using  stimulating  food  or  driitk,  anii  tbus  b^ 
iiig  in  a  manner  in  a  perpetu.il  state  of  tntniog  *. 

In  regard  to  eiercise,  if  followed  up  with  penercmor 
and  constancy,  and  not  carried  to  e>;ces&,  ii  tnar  be  gndul' 
iy  increased,  even  in  eld  age,  to  what  would  be  tIioug;iit  i 
wonderful  degree  j  and,  with  hi  increase,  the  Bcultirt 
strengthen,  and  an  apprtiach  to  youth  mums. 

9.  QtiaHtiiy  of  Sleep. — Persons  trained  to  athletic  eier* 
cisea,  ought  to  go  to  bed  early,  (about  ten  o'clock),  and  m 
allowed  from  sii  to  eight  hours  sleep  f.  Indeed,  ajja 
hours  sleep  is  in  general  reckoned  necc^jary,  thongh  eicdi 
depends  upon  h^bit.  People  who  take  a  good  deal  <tf  ex- 
ercise must  havf  rest  f.  The  ancient  athletx,  were  pn- 
mitted  to  sleep  as  many  hours  as  tliey  choae ;  and  girii 
increase  of  vigour,  as  well  as  of  bulk,  was  supposed  to  be 
diCtivcd,  from  long  continued  and  sound  repose  ^ 

10.  M'icellaneous  Articlet. — ^In  training  to  athletic  «*• 
ercises,  cleanliness  is  particularly  necessary  Ij.  Bathing  ii 
of  great  use  ;  and,  If  there  is  an  opportunity,  bathing  ifcns 
times  3-week  in  salt  water  is  salutary.  I-'rcih  water  u 
good,  if  salt  cannot  be  had  ;  but  the  shorter  time  a  penea 
remains  in  titc  water,  tlie  better.     It  is  a  useful  pnctia, » 
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prevent  colds*  for  men  to  bathe  their  feet  in  cold  water 
every  moching*.  .  FewtBreU,  the  bodoery'  atta^recommeads 
washing  the  Joins  and  arms  withhold  water,  and  to  use  no 
soap  on  such  occasions  f.  Keeping  the  k^tfnfmly  d^yst 
all  iitms,  is  essential  f.  If  the  legs  are  swelled  by  a  Idng 
journey)  when  the  person  retires  to  rest,  the  feet  sl^quld  bt 
raised  higher  than  the  head  and  body$.  Young  peop'le 
-may  wear  calico  next  the  skin,  but  older  people  in  gcneial 
wear  flannel  y.  Persons  train^  never  sit  down,  after  tab* 
ing  exercise,  without  changing  their  clothe^  for  fear  of 
rheumatism  **•  Those  who  are  trained  to  suhletic  eixer* 
cises,  must  abstain  from  excesses  of  <y«ry  kind  $  ori  in  the 
-words  of  a  great  classic, 

**  Qui  stmlet  optatam  cursu  coBttngere  otttiiiy 
**  Multa  tuHt,  fecitque  pucr,  Midml  «c  abit  ( 

t  ' 

11.  Diseases. — ^T^e  only  bad  effect  attending  training,  ip 
modern  times,  is,  that  the  body  at  first  becomes  a  Uttle  foi- 
verish  ff  \  but,  besides  the  various  a^cid^ts  to  whid^  ijoB 
ancient  athletx  were  necessarily  ^expqscfdi  in  the  covrse,.  of 
their  exercises  and  combats,  they  were  liable  to  a.f^ptu^f 
of  blood  vessels  in  the  lungs,  to  apoplexy^  and  to  letha^gi^ 
complaints  %%. 

1-2.  Effects  on  the  Bodi^, — The  training  to  athletic  exer- 
cises, has  important  effects  upon  various  parts  of  the  bor 
jdy,  as  the  head,  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  skin,  and  the 
bones  *,  and  also  tends  materially  to  improve,  and  to  pre* 
serve  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  to  promote  its  duration* 

In  regard  to  the  head,  a  man  in  the  best  ordinary  health, 
when  he  strikes  or  receives  a  few  blows,  becomes  giddy  {$• 

This 

*    P.  99.  \  ^.\V2,  \   V,  108.  §  P.  a?.  B    p.  97. 

••P.  101.  f\  P.  07.  \i  P.  122.  5§  P.  89. 
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ui  giddiiitts  15  much  owing  to  excess  of  blbdd,  and  to 
iu  thidmess,  bj  both  -of  which  the  h^ad  is  atfected.  Bat 
both  these  defects  are  corrected  in  the  coarse  of  training, 
and  giddiness  is  prevented  ** 

Its  beneficial  effects  upon  the  stomach,  is  proved  bf 
the  appetite,  which  becomes  much  sharper  by  trainiif  . 
•Persons  trained  are  generally  costive  ;  because  the  food 
.'must  not  be  of  an  caning  quality ;  but  as  so  much  mat- 
tto  goes  off  by  perspiration,  other  evacuations  camiot  be 
so  abundant  f* 

The  great  object  of  .training,  however,  i^,  to  obcais  tk 
benefit  of  a  free  respiration,  without  which  nothii^  gfcat 
can  be  performed  by  man,  or  horse,  or  by  any  other  anf- 
mal  |.  Free  and  powerful  respiration  is  a  certain  sign  of 
good  health  ^  and  i»  essential  to  a  fresh  cc^oor  of  the  facci 
to  lively  spirits,  to  cheerful  feelings,  and  to  the  healthy 
and  vigorous  actions  of  the  body  ||.  Training  alwajs  zp- 
-pears  t6  improve  ^e  state  of  the  lungs,  or  to  mprove  tk 
\gfindj  as  it  is  said  ;  that  is  to  ^y,  it  enables  a  person  to 
draw  a  larger  inspiration,  to  hold  his  breath  longer  ••,  and 
to  rccdver  it  soonci*,  after  it  is  in  a  manner  lo^t.  A  man  b 
said  to  have  a  goad  wind^  when  his  power  of  respiradofli 
and  continuing  the  active  part  of  a  boxing-match,  lasts 
long  ;  and  a  bad  wind,  when  he  is  soon  disabled  by  the  fa- 
tigue of  personal  exertion  ff . 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body,  on  which  training  has 
greater  influence,  than  upon  the  skin.  Clearness  of  the 
skin,  is  the  best  proof  of  a  man  being  in  a  good  conditicti; 
and  the  state  of  the  skin,  is  the  criterion  by  which  ama- 
teurs judge  of  a  person  being  fit  for  exercise.     During  i 

course 


•    W'Mu  f   P.  f}6\aii(?   lf>0  t   P-  1^-  5   P- I  I'- 
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course  of  training)  the  skin  always  becomes  clear,  smooth^ 
well-colouredy  and  elastic  ;  the  veins  are  distinctly  seen 
through  it  *  ;  and  when  the  hand  of  a  person  in  a  high 
state  of  training  is  held  up  against  a  Hghted  candle, 
the  light  appears  to  shine  through  it  f .  Even  the  skin  of 
a  fat  man,  when  he  becomes  lean  by  training,  does  not  bang 
loose  about  him,  but  becomes  elastic  and  tight  %. 

The  ancients  seem  to  haye  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  skin,  and  fpr  tha(  purpose  made  use  of  the 
V'arm  bath  and  of  friction  i  but  as  they  were  accustpmed 
to  anoint  the  skin  with  unctuous  matterSf  with  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  w^x,  and  even  with  dust,  it  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  take  every  means  of  removing  §  those  impuri- 
ties H* 

Training  has  a  remarkable  effect  upon  tlu  bonesy  which 
get  harder  and  tougher^  anfl  are  le»s  liable  to  be  injured  by 
blows  or  exercise  *t. 

By  training,  the  shape  is  much  improved  ;  the  belly,  in 
patticu)ar,  is  reduced^  whiph  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
xQore  free  respiration  ff .  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
horses,  whose  bellies,  swollen  with  coarse  indigestible  food^ 
^ten  in  great  profusion,  is  drawn  into  half  its  size  in  the 
course  of  training  \\.  The  chctst  also  is  made  more  open ; 
and  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  persons  who  are  regularly  and 

constantly 


•   P.  IM),  and  103.  |  P.  112.  |  P.  97. 

$  It  is  obterved  by  Dr  A.  P.  Buchan,  that  it  it  more  oecetsary  to  at- 
tend to  the  skin,  as  those  whose  perspiration  is  free  aiid  copioui,  enjoy  a 
reiiiarkablc  exemption  from  pulmonary  complaints;  whereas  a  languid 
and  inert  condition  of  the  skin,  is  necessarily  attended  with  a  diminution 
of  cutaneous  perspiration,  to  make  up  for  wliich,  a  larger  share  may  en- 
deavour to  escape  by  the  lungs,  and  this  increased  fflfort,  m'Ay  well  be 
•upposed  to  lay  die  foundation  of  diireasc,  p.  128. 

II  P.  119.  ♦•  P.  97. 
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constantly  cierciaed,  as  fencing-masters.  See.  retaiff 
appearance,  carTiag;c,  and  shape,  to  the  last ;  which  is  mudh 
in  favour,  not  only  of  their  health,  but  eflkeir  Ungrvi^  •. 

One  singular  effect  of  increasing  strength  is,  that  dK- 
tricity  hi9  a  much  greater  ciTeci  upoti  muscuUrandheahhr 
men,  than  upon  others,  and  more  so  than  even  upon  chil- 
dren ;  il\c  same  quantity  of  clt-ctrical  matter  girtn^  them  i 
greater  s^ock,  probably  owing  to  the  greater  resistance  ■•■. 

By  these  processes,  the  nature  of  tho  human  fraree  ii 
totally  changed ;  and  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  mcntfci, 
the  form,  the  character,  and  the  powers  of  the  body  art 
completely  changed,  from  gross  to  lean,  from  trcakncM  to 
vigorous  health,  and  from  a  breathless  and  bloated  caicasfv 
to  one  active  and  untiring  J;  and  thus  the  rery  »»n«  in- 
dividual) «"ho  but  a  few  months  before  became  giddy  >n<l 
breathless  on  the  least  ertertion,  has  his  health  not  only 
improved,  but  is  enabled  to  run  thirty  miles,  vrith  the 
fleetncss  of  a  greyhound  ;  or,  in  a  shortness  of  time  faaTtUv 
to  be  credited,  to  walk  above  a  hundred  ;  or,  Tarying  the 
object  in  view,  to  excel  in  wrestling,  or  to  challenge  a  pro- 
icssed  boser  §. 

13.  £ff^-tj  fft  Ihe  Mifrd. — The  efFerfs  of  training  vpoR 
the  mind  are  also  of  the  highest  import*nce.  Thesto- 
[  ffiach  being  clennseil,  tlic  digestion  rendered  better,  the 
Uood  smeliorated,  and  every  auimai  function  improved, the 
ConscqucncTS  arc,  ihar  the  attention  become*  more  rcnly, 
the  prcceptions  more  acute,  and  the  mental  bcultiet  not 
only  hiightCT  and  more  elcrjted  ||,  bur  are  preserved  longer 


•  p.  t03.  t  P-  «t. 
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li.-^f,  tIijK  ihr  'ott:  coc'--,  whfO  at^rtcA. 
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In  old  age  *•  The  mind  also  becomes  more  courageous  j 
corporeal  sufferings  are  borne  with  patiencei  a  command 
of  temper,  and  a  presence  of  mind  are  also  acquired^  and 
preserved  undisturbed^  amidst  pain  and  danger  f. 

14.  Whether  the  effects  are  pertfument.'-^Hcw  far  such 
effects  are  permanent,  is  a  point  that  is  much  disputed  fm 
The  temporary  excitement  of  great  strength,  for  a  parti* 
cular  purpose,  is  certainly  not  calculated  for  permanency  §  } 
but  the  state  of  health,  after  training,  is  always  good,  and 
not  subject  to  complaints ;  and  the  acquired  state  of  health 
would  probably  continue,  if  the  system  were  persevered  in. 
Many  boxers  indeed  have  lived  long,  or  at  least  to  the  age 
of  eighty  and  upwards ;  but  many  of  the  principal  boxers 
have  died  young,  owing  to  excesses  of  every  sort.  In  which 
they  are  apt  to  indulge  after  the  training  is  over.  Wefe 
it  not  for  that  circumstance,  and  the  injuries  they  receive 
by  blows  in  the  body,  they  would  live  long  enough.  Blows 
on  the  head  are  soon  recovered  ||^ 

It  is  also  remarked,  that  running^horses,  when  trained, 
do  not  wear  out  sooner  than  other  horses  ^  on  the  contrary, 
they  bear  fatigue  much  better  **.  Nor  does  training  game- 
cocks shorten  their  lives  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  live  longer 
tlian  common  poultry'. 

1 5.  Reduction  of  StrengiJu-^Yizyxng  thus  seen  how  strength 
can  be  acquired,  it  was  thought  that  it  u-ould  also  be  a  de- 
sirable 


i  Tl-.f*  ancient  athlctx  rarclj  preserved  their  vigour  to  as  to  be  fit  to 
np]>car  in  public  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years,  and  they  are  repre- 
sented by  Galen  as  a  short-lived  race  of  men  ;  but  this  may  be  attribute4 
ro  their  v^otaX  conduct ;  for  when  they  were  not  under  a  coune  of  die* 
ripliiie,  tliey  indulged  themselves  in  every  kind  of  drunkennest  and  de- 
bi.Mclicry,  p.  I'Ji?. 
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tirable  circumstance,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ciTectt  of 
a  practice  not  unusual  at  Newmarket^  and  at  other  phca 
where  horse-racing  is  an  object, — that  of  reducing  the 
weight  of  horse-jockeys,  that  they  may  be  enaUed  to  ride 
particular  horses,  without  loading  them  with  too  mudi 
weight ;  even  a  small  addition  making  a  great  difiercnce 
in  the  course  of  a  race,  the  success  of  which  depends  upon 
swiftness.  Persons  pitched  upon  for  that  profession  will, 
of  course^  be  light  and  slender,  but  they  are  often  under 
the  necessity  of  reducing  their  weight  considerably,  aiul 
that  ^t  very  short  notice }  sometimes  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
to  the  amount  of  a  stone  and  a  half  *,  and  sometimes  e?en 
two  stones,  though  that  is  reckoned  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment f  •  This  is  effected  partly  by  diet,  but  principally  by 
great  exercise,  and  violent  perspirations.  Their  £et,  in 
general,  consists  of  a  small  piece  of  bread,  and  sometimes 
a  little  butter,  with  tea  in  moderation,  for  breakfast ;  ii&h, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  if  not,  a  small  piece  of  pudding,  aitd 
less  meat  for  dinner ;  tea  in  the  afternoon,  with  little  or 
no  bread  or  butter ;  and  no  bupper  whatever.  Inste;;d  of 
malt  liquor,  they  take  wine  and  water,  one  part  wine,  and 
two  parts  water  f  •  Their  exercise  is  very  severe,  consist- 
ing of  a  walk  after  breakfast,  of  frcm  ten  to  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  loaded  with  Ave  or  six  waistcoats,  two  coats, 
and  as  many  pairs  of  breeches  §.  Those  who  do  not  like 
excessive  walking,  have  recourse  to  Glauber  salts  K.  Some- 
times even  more  violent  measures  arc  adopted.  Besides 
privation  of  food,  and  violent  exercise,  they  are  put  between 
two  feather-beds,  placed  before  a  great  tire,  or  in  a  barrel, 
and  sweated  as  much  as  possible**.    Even  strong,  powerful, 

and 


•   p.  158. 
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and  healthy  men,  hav&  thus  ruined  their  health ;  ;ind  suck 
practices  may  ultimately  terminate^  either  in  deathy  or  pre^ 
mature  old  age. 

The  following  observationSf  which  have  bcciirred  in  the 
course  of  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  it  may  be  proper  more 
particularly  to  state  :  1.  When  privation  of  diet  is  carried  to 
any  considerable  extent,  the  stomach,  weaned  from  food  by 
every  means,  will  not  afterwards  receive  or  retain  it,  and  the 
consequences  are  generally  fatal.  2.  Common  jockeys,  who 
have  been  accustomekl  to  be  thus  wasted,  stand  it  better 
than  gentlemen^  to  whom  such  practices  must  be  more 
unusual  *•  3.  It  is  hardly  to  be  credited,  how  very  sooii 
jockeys,  who  have  been  thus  wasted,  recover  their  former 
state  and  weight  f ;  and»  4.  Several  jockeys  are  known  id 
have  been  frequently  severely  wasted,  without  being  injured 
thereby  % ;  and  some  of  them  have  reached  even  an  ad^ 
vanccd  age  ^ 

On  the  Utility  of  such  iHqUlriesi 

On  the  whole,  the  subject  of  athletic  exercises  seems  to 
be  well  entitled  to  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been 

Z  z  paid 

■  ■  — i^^^^— .^—1 »^      II 

*  P.  160.  It  has  been  obierved,  in  regard  to  boxing,  that  persons  in 
high  life  cannot  be  treated,  when  trained,  (at  least  at  firft),  eiactlj  in  the 
same  manner  as  common  men,  from  the  indulgences  to  which  they  harve 
been  accustomed ;  nor  are  their  frames,  in  general,  so  strong.  Jackson^ 
the  celebrated  trainer,  observes,  that  they  eat  too  iiiany  made  dishes,  and 
bther  improper  food,  and  sit  too  long  at  ubie.  They  also  eat  too  gre^t 
a  variety  of  articles,  and  drink  too  much  wine.  No  man  should  drink 
tnore  than  half  a  pint  of  wine.  They  also  keep  irregular  hours,  and  li<^ 
too  long  in  bed,  p.  9d. 

f  P.  161.  Buckle,  the  great  rider,  after  severe  wasting,  has  gained 
nine  pounds  in  eighteen  hours,  p.  140.  It  is  said,  that  a  couple  of  glasses 
of  good  sherry,  will  increase  the  weight  of  a  person  severely  wasted,  nta^« 
ly  two  pounds  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

I  p.  139.  suid  110.  <  P.  14€. 
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paid  to  it)  in  a  tnidical  point  of  vino  *.  Screral  g 
who  have  been  traineil  for  amusement  meTeljr,  d«diR»  ' 
thai  they  consider  the  science  of  boiiiig  to  be  a  mosc 
healthful,  br.icing,  and  mant^f  exercise,  and  that  the  requi- 
eite  training  docs  a  man  good  instead  of  hatm  f.  To  be 
trained  to  running  or  walking  also,  is  most  healthful,  if 
judiciously  gone  about,  and  not  carried  to  any  impn^vci 
length  i  and  those  who  ha«e  been  trained,  never  look  bet- 
ter, ilian  immediately  after  their  walking  matches  ).  Tlie 
true  cause,  why  persons  trained  to  those  exercises,  xk  in 
genera]  short-lived,  certainly  arises  from  their  dissdutc 
lives,  after  giving  up  their  respective  occupations,  and  cocb- 
mencing  tdU  men,  as  they  generally  do. 

There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that,  by  training  men  rn 
a  regular  manner  to  boxing,  and  otiier  athletic  exerciMti 
without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  personal  conim,  vat 
only  the  general  health  might  be  conlirmcd,  but  that  mxn^ 
diseases  might  also  be  prevented.  In  regard  to  this  paict, 
the  evidence  is  extremely  important  f.  Jackson,  the  cflt- 
bratcd  trainer,  states,  that  by  training,  the  skin  altnys 
becomes  quite  clear,  even  though  formerly  subject  lo  *nip- 


•  Forlhetdvinra{!«orfniriog,  lee  in  isiellig^i  Ltctvr,  hjKarj 
Angclo,  Eiq>     Code  of  Longevity,  VoL  U.  p.  I<3— «. 

I      t  Bottog  pull  b  active  motion  a<l  (he  mtiiiben  of  ike  body  i  ia  ptf* 
culir,  bech  (lie  luoil*  ud  aunt  arc  aiuitUy  ciiipl»y(d  La  '■i't"Tr  W 

lurrying. 
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g  Tbrrc  ii  nii  inKaact,  a*  vet,  of  nay  penon  bein^  povindy  |at  is 
traiDinf  for  the  mjIf  puipote  Ot  tKotenag  hnlth ;  but  <>  ia  kmnrn,  ifat 
1  gtutlmim,  in  a  bid  ttaic  of  l.r>lil>,  sftw  lirinj  hard  in  Ijnuioa,  In 
%rmt  to  tlic  country,  aoit  hj  Gving  io  tnme  Tdprelt  ueordiu;  »  A< 
iiaining  ijiiein,  lw«  tcmmcj  lo  1-ondoji  wnnjdcitJy  icctiver^     V,  5*. 
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tions  *  •, — ^That  it  always  appears  to  Improve  the  state  of 
the  lungs,  and  consequently  must  be  useful  in  disorders 
affecting  that  organ  : — ^That  nervous  disorders  are  alwaysi 
prevented  by  it : — That  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a 
trained  person  being  paralytic  f : — That  a  course  of  train* 
ing  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  bilious  complaints  % ;— and 
that  the  gout  may,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  same  means, 
be  prevented  from  recurring  §. — These  are  certainly  the 
assertions  of  a  person,  partial  to  the  art  he  practises ;  but 
^\'hoever  consider^  deliberately  the  facts  and  observatioita 
above  stated,  musf  be  satisfied,  that  they  are  not  so  ground* 
less  as  at  first  glance  might  be  imagined*     Indeed,,  how  i% 
it  possible  that  the  body,  by  trainings  could  acquire  such- 
strength  and  firmness,  as  it  evidently  does,  without  under-* 
going  a  change,  which  must  have  a  material  effect,  not 
only  upon  the  whole  frame,  but  also  upon  every  individual 
particle  of  it  ? 

I  trust  it  will  appear,  from  the  preceding  observationSf 
that  these  inquiries  have  not  been  useless,  as  they  demon* 
strate,  by  the  most  irrefragable  examples,  the  extraordi*^ 
nary  alteration  which  may  be  effected,  by  a  proper  systen^^ 
on  the  human  frame; — and  more  especially  the  effects 
which  will  result  from  a  due  attention  to.  air,  to  diet,  and 
to  exercise  If. 

The  advantage  of  such  inquiries.  Lord  Bacon  descried, 
witli  his  eagle  eye  of  philosophic  intelligence  ^  and  nothing 
now  remains,  but  to  apply  the  facts  and  observations  which 
have  now  been  collected,  to  practical  use. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  train  young  men  to  boxing,  fencing,  and 

Z  z  2  athletic 
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otlicr  atliletic  exercises ;  and  to  make  it  a  much  more  g 
ral  practice  at  our  schools  and  universities  than  hiib«rto  h» 
been  the  case.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  by 
following  such  a  plan,  a  foundation  of  health  and  atrengih 
may  be  laid  in  youth,  that  will  be  found  of  inEnitc  conse- 
quence, in  every  future  period  of  life. 

h  is  also  well  worth  consideration,  whetlicr  the  anny 

in  general,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  ought  not  to  be  traio- 

cd  to  some  oi  these  athletic  exercises,  and  occasionally  em. 

ployed  in  them,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  their  frame*, 

and  enabling  them  the  better  to  sustain  the  hardships  of 

I  war.    The  weight  of  the  arms  the  latter  have  to  carry, 

L  would  then  be  no  longer  felt ;  and  marching  to  a  much 

I  greater  distance  than  is  usual  at  present,  would  qoi  pre- 

f  tent  their  coming  to  the  field  of  battle,  in  a  state  fit  to  CD- 

\  counter  and  to  subdue  an  enemyi 

Above  all,  these  particulars  are  submitted  to  the  coim> 
deration  of  medical  men.  Their  enlightened  minds  mint 
derive  advantage  from  a  series  of  facts  and  obscrrabou 
to  which  they  have  hitherto  had  but  little  access.  In  com^ 
cases  where  there  exists  a  predisposition  to  gout  or  to  con- 
sumption, perhaps  the  attacts  of  llic  disorder,  may  eitfwr 
lie  postponed,  or  its  severity  may  be  mitigated  by  (he  prK- 
ticcs  above  explained  ;  and  tlierc  are  other  Cases,  irhere  a 
course  of  training  may  remove  complaints  of  a  nervcoi  or 
liilious  tendency.  It  is  not  improbable  alto,  that,  utidrr 
their  auspices,  new  improvements  may  be  made  in  these 
arts,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which,  both  on  the  mind  aaci 
the  body,  even  in  their  present  state,  have,  it  U  1 
&ecn  already  sufliciently  demonstrated  in  the  cty 
jircceding  observation i. 


.OM  SLEEP. 


It  is  certainly  one  pf  the  most  extraordinary  circumstanr 
ces  connected  with  the  state  of  human  nature,  that  the 
same  being,  who  at  one  time  is  lively,  active,  and  full  of 
thought,  should,  at  another,  become  in  a  manner  deprived 
of  life,  his  eyelids  closed,  his  limbs  torpid,  and  with  hard* 
ly  any  symptonoi  of  animation  reoi^ining.  lit  is  natural  to 
inquire,  why  so  many  hours  of  life  are  thus  devoted  to  in- 
action^ what  useful  purposes  can  be  answered  by  this 
daily  change  of  activity  into  profound  repose ;  and  why 
man  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  attending  on  sleep,  during 
which  period,  he  lies  in  a  helpless  state,  liable  to  be  des- 
troyed by  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  enemy  ? 

How  sleep  is  produced,  or  what  are  the  immediate  or 
remote  causes  thereof,  cannot  easily  be  explained ;  and  as 
it  is  not  necessary,  in  a  work  of  a  popular  nature,  to  enter 

Z  z  3  into 
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into  such  abstruse  disquisitions  *,  it  is  therefore  propoi- 
ed,  without  any  farther  introductory  observations,  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  effects  of  sleep,  and  the  advantages 
resulting  therefrom,  under  the  following  general  heads; 
1.  By  sleep,  the  vital  energy  is  renewed,  which  had  been 
exhausted  by  former  exertions.  2.  Tlie  process  of  assimi- 
lation or  nourishment  goes  on  more  perfectly.  3.  Tl^ 
frame  attains  its  proper  growth.  4.  Much  acrid  matter  \% 
expelled  through  the  medium  of  perspiration.  5.  The  cure 
pf  disease,  and  restoration  of  health,  are  in  many  cases  pro- 
moted. 6.  The  vigour  of  the  mental  faculties  is  renewed. 
7.  The  extension  of  life  is  advanced;  and^  8.  An  import- 
ant addition  is  made  to  the  pleasures  of  our  existence. 

1.  S/eep  reneavj  the  Vital  Energy, — ^T*he  fibres  of  the  body 
cannot  be  acted  upon  unless  they  are  in  an  irritable  state. 
Where  that  irritability,  or  power  of  being  excited,  does 
not  exist,  they  arc  inert  and  lifeless.  During  the  day  that 
irritability  is  exhausted  by  light,  heat,  sound,  and  abofe 
all,  by  bodily  exercise  and  mental  exertion.  When  ex- 
haustion takes  place,  we  should  endeavour  to  repair  the  loss 

by 


*  Those  wbo  may  be  desirous  of  entering  into  those  philosophical  di*> 
cussions,  may  consult  Haller,  Darwin,  and  Garnet,  by  whom  the  pbe< 
homena  of  sleep  are  explained,  perhaps  as  fblly  as  the  nature  of  tlie 
•object  will  admit  of.  Garnet,  in  particular,  obaenres,  that  when  we  have 
been  engaged  in  any  exertion,  either  mental  or  corporeal,  for  some  boun 
only,  we  fuid  ourselves  languid  and  fatigued,  and  unfit  to  porsue  our 
labours  much  longer.  If,  in  this  state,  several  of  tho  excittttg  powers 
Are  withdrawn,  particularly  light  and  Doise ;  and  if  We  aire  laid  in  a  po»- 
ture  which  does  not  require  much  muscular  exertion,  we  soon  fall  ioto 
that  state  which  nature  intended  for  the  accumulation  of  excitability,  and 
which  we  call  sUep,  This  is  the  method  which  luitiire  has  provided  to 
repair  the  exhaui«ted  constitution,  and  restore  the  vital  energy.  'U'lthouc 
its  refreshing  aid,  our  worn-out  habits  would  scarcely  be  able  to  dra;  on 
a  few  days,  or  at  most  a  few  weeks,  before  the  vital  spring  would  be 
quite  run  down.  How  properly,  therefore,  has  our  great  poet  calieil 
•leep  **  the  chief  nourisher  in  litt'h  feast.  "     Garnet *5  Zoonomia,  p.  11*1. 
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ty  retiring  to  a  situation  where,  unmolested  by  light,  heaj^ 
or  sound,  we  may  lie  recumbent,  without  bodily  motion^ 
mental  agitation,  or  any  sensation  either  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  until  the  irritable  principle  is  again  accumulated,  and 
nature  restores  by  sleep,  that  vital  energy  which  tlie  •body 
had  lost  by  its  former  exertions  ^. 

2.  Promotes  Assimilation  and  Nourishment ^^^^IjOtA  Bacon's 
penetrating  eye  soon  discovered,  that  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation, or  the  completion  of  nourishment,  was  principally 
accomplished  by  sleep.  When  we  syre  awake,  this  nice 
and  delicate  operation  could  not  be  effectually  carried  on^ 
because  die  incessant  action  of  the  body  and  mind,  being 
always  partial  and  irregular,  prevents  the  equal  distribution 
of  the  blood  to  all  parts  alike,  from  which  each  fibre  and 
filament  receives  that  share  or  portion  that  suits  it  best« 
In  sleep,  when  it  is  quiet  and  natural,  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  that  is,  all  active  powers  which  are  subject  to 
our  will,  are  lulled  to  rest,  composed  and  relaxed  into  a 
genial  temporary  kind  of  palsy,  that  leaves  not  the  least 
obstruction  or  hinderance  to  the  blood  being  transmitted  tQ 
every  atom  of  the  frame ;  the  pulse  is  then  slower  and 
more  equal,  die  respiration  deeper  and  more  regular,  and 
the  same  degree  of  vitalwarmth  is  diffused  alike  tlirough 
every  part,  so  that  the  extremities  arc  equally  warm 
with  the  heart.  During  such  a  state  of  comfortable  repose, 
the  nutritive  particles,  circulated  by  the  blood,  can  cer- 
tainly more  easily  attach  themselves  to  the  fibres  of  the 
body  t- 

Z  z  i  3. 


*  Sec  Townsend*s  Guide  to  Health,  Vol.  II.  p.  71 ;  and  Garnet**  Lec- 
tures on  Zoonomia,  p.  191. 

f  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  413.     During  sleep,  those  classes  o^ 
snotiou  which  are  more  immediately  necessary  to  Life,  as  respiration,  per- 
spiration, 
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3.    Prtimit:  Grawtk. — The    necessary    coa&equence  of 

I   nourlshmc^iit  taking  pUce  during  sleep  is,  that  groivtb  tin 

i  must  be  thereby  promoted.     It  has  been  asccnaitwd  bf  a* 

^ .{lenmeiit,  that  young  pl^incs  grow  in  the  night  liine,  wtudi 

L>|s  generally  their  lime  of  sleep  ;  and  there  is  eveiy  mtoa 

1  to  believe  that  young  animals  fallow  tlie  same  ni[e.      HcncSj 

1  indeed,  it  is,  that  more  sleep  is  necessary  for  chitdren  tb*a 

'   for  grown  people;  and,  in  general,  it  his  been  rcnurlw^ 

that  3  person    is   considerably  taller  when   he   rises  in  tfee 

lUorning,  refreshed  with  sound  sleep,  than  whcu  he  gp>| 

to  bed  at  night,  exhausted  by  ibeluboursof  the  day.     Dnr; 

ing  sleep  also,  there  is  a  manifest  lelaxaiion  of  the  &aiHt 

and  the  body  becomes  more  plump,  so  that  any  ligaiuteS) 

if  close,  are  apt  to   become  painful ;  and  on  thM  VCOlHMi 

many  persons  find  it  advisable  to  loosen  the  coIW,  or  My 

tight  part  r-f  their  dress  when  they  go  to  rest  *. 

4.  Promotes  Pfrsjiiration. — In  sleep,  all  the  yoluntaij 
mctiuns  which  arc  of  an  exhauiiting  nature  ceaie,  bat  thoic 
that  are  vital  and  involuntary,  which,  instead  of  being  ex- 
hausting, serve  to  recruit  our  strength,  continue  in  full 
force;  these  are,  the  motion  of  the  alimcntarv  cstal,  n 
which  nutrition  depends ;  the  motion  of  the  heutt  wUdi 
distributes  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  animated  fnoKi 
respiration,  which  supplies  the  pabulum  of  life(  ladpa^ 
tpirapan,  by  which  the  acrid  matter  in  tlie  body  is  fiijjl 


^imtion,  ihc  cFrculition  of  the  hlooJ,  and  ihove  roontctnl  ynlk  S- 
^■tiiin  411(1  miirliioD,  fODtiDua  wiiliout  inirrruptioa.  Ilcncc,  th«a(h 
iiUD  iu  bit  ilHping  WHe  >*  a  itiuch  Ilu  perlrrt  uninul  ihui  IS  hit  «iUif 
bouri ;  and  (haugh  lie  contumci  more  llun  out  lliitd  ot  hi>  Nfc  im  tlfcl^ 
«<uvQat  Miiri  yn  »  ihe  wltdmu  of  ihc  Autliur  «(  canirc  itu«illMidt«n 
in  tliidiicniiuj-iinperfKtiuu  of  Iii*  work- — Sec  Duwiu'i  Zoouonlia,  VA  L 

*  CvUiiigDun't  In^uifj  into  the  Structure  of  ihc  Ilunum  Bodjr,  n,  K. 


ed.  Indeed}  during  sleep,  nothing  passes  through  the  pores 
but  what  is  thoroughly  digested,  and  fitted  to  be  thrown 
oflF*. 

The  experiments  of  Sanctorius  have  fully  demonstrated 
the  superior  efficacy  of  undisturbed  sleep,  in  promoting  the 
important  secretion  of  perspiration  }  insomuch,  that  a  per- 
son sleeping  healthfully,  and  without  any  unnatural  means 
to  promote  it,  will,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  as  seven 
hourSj  perspire,  insensibly,  twice  as  much  as  one  awake* 
Undistuibed  sleep  is  so  great  a  promoter  of  perspiration^ 
that  in  the  space  of  seven  hours,  from  forty  to  fifty  ounces 
of  concocted  perspirable  matter  are  commonly  expelled  out 
of  the  body  f . 

5.  Promotes  the  Curt  of  Disease. — In  many  diseases,  se- 
curing sound  repose  ought  to  be  7^  principal  object  with 
every  physician.  It  is  often  a  decisive  symptom  of  re- 
covery \  and  indeed  many  diseases  cannot  be  cured  if  the 
necessary  rest  be  wanting.  Since  the  days  of  Hippocrates, 
sleep  has  been  accounted  a  most  desirable  and  welcome 
guest  in  fevers,  diminishing  the  rapid  motion  of  the  blood, 
and  rendering  the  body  cooler.  Sleep  is  also  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  checking  extraordinary  evacuation :  hence  its 
utility  in  diarrhoeas  and  bloody  fluxes.  The  comfort  which 
sleep  affords  to  persons  afflicted  with  gouty  complaints, 
pleurisies,  and  consumptions,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  \ 
and  in  deliriums,  and  frenzies,  it  is  certainly  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  restoration.  On  the  other  hand,  in  asth- 
mas, dropsies,  and  paralytic  disorders,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. 


•  Townscnd's  Guide  to  Health,  VoL  II.  p.  71. 
f  See  Medicina  Statica,  Sec.  4.  Aph.  I.  2. 
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mendbd,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  restantioa  rf 
nature  *. 

For  the  recovery  of  health  after  sickness,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  attend  to  regularity  of  hours,  as 
veil  as  the  quantity  of  sleep.  That  balmy  repose,  wbicb 
suspends  the  distressful  sensations  subsequent  to  ill  hni&f 
can  only  be  obtained,  by  habitually  appropriating  those 
hours  to  sleep,  which  nature  has  pointed  out  as  the  kest 
calculated  for  that  purpose  f . 

6.  Restores  the  Vigour  of  the  Menial  Faculties ^Intense 

thought  very  speedily  consumes  the  nervous  power  5  vbA 
it  requires  longer  sleep  to  recruit  the  strength,  and  re- 
plenish the  spirits,  when  wasted  by  study,  than  even  by  se- 
vere labour  j:.  By  sleep  also,  those  violent  passions,  bj 
which  the  frame  is  so  much  agitated  and  exhausted,  are  ap- 
peased ;  and  after  a  refreshing  sleep,  we  can  reflect  on  o«r 
disquietudes  with  a  calm  mind,  and  again  reconcile  onr- 
selves  to  the  troubles  of  life  J. 

7.  Prolongs  the  Extension  of  Life. — Among  the  marks  and 
symptoms  of  longevity  given  us  by  the  famous  Cardan, 
that  of  being  naturally  a  long  and  sound  sleeper,  is  consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  surest  indications  ||.     This  maybe 

oviif 


\ 


♦  Strothcr's  Essay  on  Health,  p.  370,  5cc. 
f  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  p.  417. 

I  Harper's  Economy  of  Health,  p.  20. 
§  Willicl^s  Lectures,  p.  487. 

II  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  md  oae  in  partictibr, 
the  authenticity  of  which  may  be  depended  upon,  beings  transmitted  w 
mc  by  an  intelligent  friend,  (John  Gordon,  Esquire  of  Swiney,  in  tk 
county  of  Caithness.)  In  a  letter  written  to  me  by  that  i^entlemaa,  in 
December  1802,  he  gives  an  account  of  James  Mackay  of  Skerny,  who 
^icd  in  Strathnavcr  in  the  year  1797,  aged  ninety-one.  He  was  a  strwi 
robust  man,  about  five  feet  six  or  seven  inches  in  height.     He  was  of  ^ 

ve.7 


owing  to  the  physical  effects  of  sleep,  which  retards  all  the 
"  vital  Jtiovements,  collects  the  vital  power,  and  restores  what 
has  been  lost  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day.  Indeed^ 
if  great  watchfulness,  by  accelerating  consumption,  abridges 
life,  a  proper  quantity  of  repose  must  tend  to  its  prolonga- 
tion *. 

An  ingenious  author  imagines,  that  sleep  has  a  tendency 
to  prolong  life  in  another  way.  He  asserts,  that  the  length 
of  a  man^s  life  may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  pulsar 
tions  which  he  has  strength  to  perform.  Thus,  allowing 
seventy  years-  for  the  common  age  of  a  man,  and  sixty 
pulses  in  a  minute,  for  the  common  measure  of  pulsus  in  a 
itcmperate  person,  the  number  of  pulsts  in  his  whole  life, 
would  amount  to  2,207,520,000 ;  but  if  by  intemperance 
he  forces  his  blood  into  a  more  rapid  motion,  so  as  to  give 
seventy-five  pulses  in  a  minute,  the  same  number  of  pulses 
wtwld  be  completed  in  fifty-six  years,  consequently  his  life 
would  be  reduced  fourteen  years  f.  There  is  certainly 
some  foundation  for  this  doctrine,  thoujj;h  it  cannot  be  cai^ 
ricd  to  any  great  length.  It  is  well' known  how  much  the 
body  is  wasted  in  fevers,  when  die  pulse  is  quick ;  and 
watchfulness  has  the  same  effect.  During  sleep,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  the  pulse  is  slower  and  more  regular.  Hcnce^ 
according  to  Barry's  doctrine,  the  time  devolved  to  repose 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  totally  lost.    If,  during  eight 

hours 


very  cheerful  di; poaition,  and  possewed  a  singular,  oeat,  and  condte  species 
of  wit.  He  WM  remarkable  for  the  small  quantity  of  sleep  he  required ; 
a^iKl  it  is  cert;un,  that  upon  an  average,  during  the  whole  year,  he  did  not 
ficep  above  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  Hi»  constitution  wa«fO  strong 
and  hardy,  that  neither  wet,  nor  any  thing  else  affected  hin. 

♦  Ilufcland's  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  Vol.  11.  p.  196. 

f  Barry  on  Digestion,  p.  131. 


houis  sleep,  the  pulsations  are  diminished  from  nrvtntyr 
five  to  sixty  in  the  miiiutc,  life,  on  his  principles,  must  be 
prolonged  one  hour  aiid  an  half,  for  every  eight  hocn 
sleep,  estimating  the  pulsation,  during  the  eight  houti,  ai 
sixty,  and  during  the  time  gained,  wh«n  one  is  in  au>u«i, 
at  seventy-five  pulsations  in  (he  minute.  But  without 
dwelling  longeron  such  ingenious  calculations,  it  inay  be 
observed,  that  sleep,  on  ihe  whole,  when  duly  rrguUtcil, 
roust  tend  to  the  prtrfougaiion  of  life^  though  to  what  ex- 
tent cannot  be  accurately  ascertained. 

a.  bicreaid  the  PUajiires  af  our  Exiittntr. — The  cooci- 
nual  change  from  profound  sleep  to  active  eaergy,  b  M 
only  salutary,  but,  when  each  is  confined  to  iui  ptepct 
bounds,  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  life  *.  Every  maniiog  we 
enter  into  a  new  scene,  with  renovated  strength  and  He- 
light  ;  whereas,  were  there  no  interval  from  action,  lift, 
with  ihc  common  cares  attached  to  it,  would  become  inuf  id- 
Hence  the  celebrated  }£ant  has  justly  observed, — >*tai; 
from  man  hope  and  sleep,  and  you  will  make  him  themoff 
■wretched  being  upon  earth."  How  absurdly  then  do  tkose 
reason,  who  imagine,  that  by  taking  as  little  sleep  as  pos- 
sible, they  prolong  their  existence.  Thpy  may  spcn^  iii  i 
^iven  period  (say  sixty  years),  msn  hours  vis/i  thnr  ly: 
epen,  but  they  will  never  enjoy  lift,  in  the  proper  sense  rf 
that  word,  not  tlui  freshness  and  energy  of  mind,  «^iitb 
are  the  certain  consequences  of  sound  aitd  sui&cient  d«pt 
and  which  stamp  a  like  character  on  all  our  undertakii^ 
and  actions.  Besides,  if  those  who  sleep  well  live  longt'i 
they  will  ultimately  be  able  to  do  more  than  such  a*  i> 

cms: 


■  Sm  Mickmzip's  Iliitory  or  Hnllh,  p.  3S:1.  Ra  j^nlidring  ii 
ihii  ii  f^vn  idicf  to  the  ihaqicM  alRlciiDai,  and  li  inajt  be  racaiilf 
ihcchkf  loIucDf  ibcwrnchrdand  ihe  unlonuaate.  Tursbuir,  M 
Woikt.p.  ISI.     Alt",  Willich'i  l^tura,  p.  4«5. 
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Crease  their  waking  hours  at  the  ezpence  of  their  re^ 
pose  *. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations,  wc  shall  now 
proceed  to  discuss  the  following  particulars  connected  with 
this  interesting  subject : — 1.  The  number  of  hours  neces- 
sary for  sleep.  2.  The  period  best  calculated  fox  that  pur- 
pose. 3.  The  nature  of  the  room  in  which  repose  should 
be  taken.  4.  The  sort  of  bed  or  couch.  5.  The  dreSs  or 
clothing  to  be  used  on  that  occasion.  6.  The  proper  pos- 
ture for  sleep.  7.  The  circumstances  by  which  deep  can 
be  disturbed  or  prevented.  8.  The  means  of  p!t)moting 
sleep,  when  wanted.  9.  On  sleeping  in  the  day-time,  or 
after  dinner ;  and,  10.  General  rules  respecting  sleep ;  more 
especially  those  connected  with  infancy,  youth,  manhood> 
sickness,  and  old  age^ 


Sect.  L 

Quantity  of  Sleep. 

The  number  of  hours  necessary  for  sleep,  is  a  poin^ 
which  has  occasioned  much  discussion.  Some  lave  pro- 
posed, that  the  twenty-four  hours,  into  which  the  day  is  di- 
vided, should  be  thus  allotted  : — eight  hours  for  business, 
labour,  or  exercise ;  eight  more  for  meals,  pleasure,  or 
jlmusement ;  and  the  remaining  eight  for  sleep. 

The  celebrated  Alfred  divided  his  time  into  thriee  por- 
tions, of  eight  hours  each  :  one  of  which  was  employed  for 
the  refection  of  his  body,  by  sleep,  diet,  and  exercise  ;  an- 
other was  devoted  to  th^  dispatch  of  business ;  and  the  re- 
maining 


■*^»« 


t  Huf«Und*t  Art  of  Prolpnpnff  Lift,  VqI.  II.  p,  \^$. 
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tnsuning  third,  to  study  and  devotion'*.  The  life  of  Alfred 
was  of  no  extraordinary  length,  though  he  certainly  accom- 
plished great  things  whilst  he  lived ;  and  he  might  probaUf 
have  lived  niuch  longer,  had  he  allotted  a  larger  ponioa  of 
his  time  to  sleep,  to  diet,  and  to  exercise  ;  and  a  smaller 
ehare  to  study  and  business. 

Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  for  any  indi- 
vidual, who  wishes  to  accomplish  great  things,  to  deny  Im- 
self  the  advantages  eitlier  of  sleep  or  of  exercise.    I  ams2- 
tisiicd,  tlat  any  person  cap  go  through  as  much  businesses 
is  necessary,  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  by  an  uai- 
form  application,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  per  day ;  whidi 
will  leatre  abundance  of  time  for  both  these  essential  ar- 
ticles.   Let  any  one  devote  from  seven  to  eight  hours  to 
sleep,  ind  from  three  to  four  to  exercise,   and  eren  four 
hours  tc  meals  and  to  amusement ;  and  he  will  be  enabled, 
from  the  refreshment  which  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his 
spirits,  thus  receive,  to  do  a  greater  quantity  of  businessi 
and  to  study  with  more  advantage,  in  the  course  of  twdre 
months,  than  if  he  were  to  labour  at  his  books  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a-day,  by  which  his  health  and  spirits  woaU 
probably  be  materially  affected  f .     Wesley,  who  lived  to  be 
88  years  of  age,  has  published  some  curious  remarks,  I^ 
garding  both  the  quantity  of  sleep  that  ought  to  be  ttkOf 
and  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  that  is  neces- 
sary for  each  individual.     He  admits,  that  one  measure  vifl 
not  suit  all  men ;  some  require  considerably  mem  tbn 
others :  neither  will  the  same  measure  suffice  even  the  usx 

pexsoDf 


•  Hunie*8  Hiitory  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  97* 

\  The  tutbor  has  itudied  twelve  hours  a-day,  for  three  months;  btf 
th^t  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  for  a  particular  purpose ;  and  he  ^f^ 
not  recommend  it  to  any  other  perton  to  try  the  mae  expeiisKDi^iotff^ 

length  of  time. 
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person,  at  one  time  as  at  another.  When  %,  person  Is  sicky 
or  weakened  by  preceding  illness>  he  certainly  requires 
more  of  his  natural  restorative  than  he  did  when  ia  perfect 
health  ;  and  so  he  will^  when  his  spirits  and  streQgth  axe 
exhausted,  by  hard,  or  long-continued  labour.  Those  who 
have  attempted,  therefore^  to  fix  one  measure  of  sleep^  for 
all  persons  alike,  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man body,  so  widely  different  in  various  individuals*  Bi-- 
shop  Taylor,  conseq^uently,  has  very  erroneously  assigned 
only  three  hours  in  the  four-and-twenty,  as  the  general 
standard ;  and  Baxter  is  almost  equally  mistaken,  in  sup- 
posing that  four  hours  will  suffice  for  any  man,  during  the 
same  period  of  time.  Wesley  justly  observes^  that  what- 
ever may  be  done  by  extraordinary  persons,  or  in  some  re- 
markable cases,  where  little  sleep  has  sufficed,  yet  that  a 
human  body  can  scarce  continue  in  health  and  vigour,  with- 
out six  hours  sleep  in  four-and-twenty.  During  his  long 
life,  he  never  knew  any  individual,  who  retained  vigorous 
health,  for  a  whole  year,  with  a  less  quantity  of  sleep  than 
this  ;  and  he  has  long  observed,  that  women,  in  general, 
require  a  little  more  than  men  ;  perhaps,,  because  they  are 
commonly  of  a  weaker  habit  of  body.  Six  hours,  there- 
fore, is  the  standard  which  he  recommends.^ 

In  regard  to  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  requir- 
ed by  each  individual,  he  relates  the  following  experiment : 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  awake  every  night  about  twelve 
or  one,  and  lay  awake  for  some  time  ;  he  thence  concluded, 
that  this  arose  from  his  lying  in  bed  longer  than  nature  re- 
quired. To  be  satisfied  on  this  head,  he  procured  an  alarum, 
which  awakened  him  next  morning  at  seven,  near  an  hour 
earlier  than  he  had  risen  before ;  yet  he  lay  n^ake  again  at 
night.  The  next  morning,  he  rose  aUsix  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  lay  awake  the  second  night.  The  third 
morning,  he  rose  at.  five;  but,  ncverthelpss,  lay  awake,  the 

tliird 
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tKird  night.  The  fourdi  mornings  he  rose  at  four ;  aiut, 
lying  awake  no  more,  he,  for  a  period  of  above  sixty  yeaiti 
continued  the  same  practice  ;  and,  taking  the  year  round, 
he  never  lay  awake  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  togethcTi  in  s 
month.  He  adds,  that,  by  the  same  ezperimenty  (riaif 
Earlier  and  earlier  every  morning),  any  one  man  may  isi 
out  how  much  sleep  he  really  wants  ^. 

An  old  Latin  proverb  inculcates  the  necessity  of  serai 
hours  sleep  in  the  four-and-twenty — 

^eptem  horos  <lorm]sie. 
Sat  est  juvenique  tenique. 

But  It  is  certainly  wrong  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  tic 
young  and  to  the  old: 

Cadogan's  maxim  is,  noi  to  lie  in  bed  above  seven  iKKirs 
in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter  f .  Much^  however,  most 
depend  upon  the  constitution  and  age  of  the  individual; 
and  some  variations  must  occur,  according  to  the  tempor- 
ary feelings  and  circuihstances  of  each  da^'. 

Willich  proposes,  as  the  best  means  of  spendmg  the  win- 
ter in  good  health,  and  in  useful  labour,  to  go  to  bed  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  to  rise  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  j: ;  and  such  a  plan,  t  understand,  is  not  ramoi 
at  some  foreign  universities.  Custom  may  reconcile  us  to 
many  things  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  superior  heaidii- 
ness,  in  the  winter-time,  of  rising  by  daylight,  and  vsng 
candlelight  at  the  close  of  the  day ;  than  rising  by  canfl^ 
light,  and  using  it  for  several  hours  before  daylight^ 

prcxzcbe^' 

*  See  the  Duty  and  Advantage  of  EirlyRisiog^  a  SermoD,  on  Qifafli"'' 
Ch.  1.  ver.  16.  by  John  Weilcy. 

f  Ditsertation  on  the  Grout,  p.  94. 

f  Willich*t  Lectures  on  Diet  »nd  Regimen^  p.  4S9* 
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^toaches  :  the  eyes,  at  'least,  must  be  gtcatly  benefited  by 
"the  latter  system. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  criflent,  that  aiffcrent  ages  and  con- 
stitutions require  different  measure*  of  sleep.  From  six  td 
«ight  hours  may  be  sufficient  for  yoiith  or  manhood^  when 
ihe  individual  is  strong  and  healthy ;  and  froni  eight  to 
nine  may  be  allotted  to  infancy  and  old  age.  But  the  infirm 
ore  not  to  be  limited  ;  and  the  weaker  any  person  i6,  the 
longer  he  oiight  to  indulge  himself  in  such  n  measure  of 
aleep,  as  he  finds,  bj^  experience,  necessary  for  rrfreslvi 
inent  *. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  nothing  is  more  pernicious,  than 
excess  of  sleep.  It  brings  oh  a  sluggishness,  and  dulness  of 
all  the  animal  function$,.and materially  tends  to  weaken  the 
whole  body.  It  blunts  and  destroys  the  senses,  and  ren- 
ders both  the  body  and  mind  unfit  for  action.  From  the 
slowness  of  the  •circulation  ^hich  it  occasions,  there  neces- 
sarily follows  fatness,  corpulency,  a  bloated  habit  of  body^ 
and  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  lethargy,  apoplexy,  and  other 
disorders.  Hence  Gahn  calls  sleep  tlie  brother  of  death ;  and 
says,  that  nothing  is  more  pernicious,  where  it  is  carried  to 
excess  f. 

Wesley  also  attributes  those  nervous  disorders,  which 
have  of  late  years  become  so  frequent,  to  the  custom  of  ly- 
ing too  long  in  bed.  By  soaking^  as  it  is  emphatically  called, 
$o  long  between  warm  sheets,  the  flesh  is,  as  it  were,  par- 

3  A  boiled^ 


•  Mackenzie*!  Historj  of  Healtbi  p.  383. 

f  Vaiangin  on  Diet,  p.  S91.  In  p.  294,  this  intelligent  author  rcIatW 
the  case  of  a  young  man,  who,  in  consequence  of  too  much  sleep,  and  tocr 
Httle  of  exercise,  died  of  an  apoplectic  6t,  at  the  age  of  93 ;  and  BoerhaavH 
mentions  the  case  of  a  physician,  who,  by  too  much  sleep,  lost  his  intci- 
lects,  and  perishe4  is  aa  hospiul.  See  Towniead*!  Guide  t«  Health, 
Vol.  II.  p.  77. 
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boiledi  and  becomes  soft  and  flabby.  The  nenrety  in  the 
meantime,  are  quite  unstrung ;  and  all  the  train  of  melaik- 
eholy  symptoms,  faintnessj  tremors,  and  what  are  called  low- 
tiess  of  spirits,  come  on,  till  life  itself  is  a  burden*  He  le- 
lates  the  case  of  a  young  person,  who  was  completely  cured 
of  a  train  of  nervous  disorders  by  early  rising,  accompani- 
ed with  cold  bathing,  and  moderate  exercise.  Wesley  adds, 
that  lying  too  long  in  bed  occasions  weakness  of  sight ; 
and  that  though,  when  young,  his  own  sight  was  remark- 
ably weak,  yet,  as  he  grew  old,  it  became  stronger,  owmg 
to  his  practice  of  early  rising. 


Sect.  II. 


The  Time  proper  for  Repose^ 

The  night  is  evidently  the  proper  time  for  sleep ;  and, 
before  the  invention  of  artificial  light,  necessity  enforced 
die  rule  of  going  to  bed  witli  the  sun,  and  rising  when  that 
luminary  again  made  its  appearance.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  sleep  ought  to  be  taken  when  the  sun  is  down^ 
but  it  is  a  rule  that  would  not  be  at  all  calculated  for  every 
climate,  to  be  in  bed  during  the  whole  time  the  sun  is  in- 
visible. For  instance,  on  the  day,  and  in  the  city,  in  which 
this  paper  is  printed,  (namely,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  of 
January  1S07),  the  sun  sets  at  45  minutes  after  three  in 
the  evening,  and  rises  15  minutes  alter  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, making  a  space  of  16^  hours  of  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  19th  of  May  following,  the  sun  will  rise  at  45 
minutes  after  three,  and  set  at  15  minutes  after  eight,  mat- 
ing a  period  of  daylight  of  a  similar  extent.     Hence,  such 
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a  rule  can  only  be  calculatAi  for  climates  where  .tlie  cJ^yt 
and.  nights  are  more  equal  and  regular  *• 

The  advantage  of  sleeping  in  the  tiight^  instead  oi,]^e 
day^  is  strongly  proved  by  an  experiment  made  by  two 
colonels  of  horse  in  the  French  army^  who  had  much  dis- 
puted which  period  of  the  day  was  fittest  for  marching  said 
for  repose.  As  it  was  an  interesting  subject,  in  ai  imlt- 
tary  point  of  view,  to  have  it  ascertained,  they  obtained 
leave  from  the  commanding  officer  to  try  the  experiment. 
One  of  them,  although  it  was  in  the  heat  of  summer^  mann- 
ed in  th^  day,  and  rested  at  night,  and  arrived  at  the  end 
of  a  m^rch  of  600  miles.  Without  the  loss  of  either  men  or 
horses  *,  but  the  other,  who  thought  it  would  be  less  fa- 
tiguing t6  march  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  part  of  the 
night,  than  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  at  the  end  of  the  samef 
march,  had  lost  most  of  his  horses,  and  some  of  his  men  f  ; 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  nature  certainly  intend- 
ed exercise  for  the  day,  and  rest  for  the  night.  As  soon  a& 
the  sun  quits  our  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe  in  is  divested  of  its  enlivening  rays,  our  nerves  and 

8  A  2  fibres 


*  It  is  impossible  to  lay  it  down  as  a  constant  rule,  to  labour  during 
the  day,  and  sleep  during  tli^  night ;  for  if  that  plan  were  adopted^  such 
is  the  variation  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  we  should  be  al- 
wap  changing  the  plan,  and  would  observe  no  regularity.  Strother't 
Essay  on  Health,  p.  359. 

f  Valangin  on  Diet,  p.  276.  He  adds,  tdat  in  order  to  prove  th^  ad^ 
vantage  of  sleeping  in  the  night,  and  reserving  the  day  for  labour  and 
action,  we  need  only  compare  the  looks  and  the  healtliy  state  of  people 
in  the  country,  who  follow  that  plan,  with  those  of  the  inhabitaals  €>f 
towns,  who  keep  awake  till  midnight,  and  pass  a  proportionable  part  of 
next  day  in  sleep,  and  who  are  always  wan,  pale,  and  often  ailing.  Many 
persons  allege,  that  by  going  to  bed  at  regular  hours,  they  must  cz^ 
elude  themselves  from  all  fashionable  society,  but  as  Adair  justly  obtermii 
they  have  the  alternative,  either  to  be  fashionably  invalids,  or  gut  of  f«is)uM% 
and  ifi  health.     McdicaJt  Cautions^  p.  4 IS. 


fibres  become  relaxed,  our  Tolunfary  muscles  lose  somewhK 
tf  their  contracting  force,  and  we  find,  as  it  were,  a  natuni 
pt>dpensity  to  rest.  But  if,  running  counter  to  the  laws  of 
fismire,  whether  by  exercise  or  by  rioting,  we  keep  qs 
during  night,  the  contractions  of  our  roluntary  muscles, 
tnd  the  tensions  of  our  nerves  and  fibres,  at  a  time  wboi 
they  should  be  relaxed,  and  endeavour  to  relax  them  in  die 
daytime,  when  they  ^ould  be  contracted,  we  disturb  die 
whole  economy  of  our  bodies,  by  which  health  must  ulti- 
mately be  destroyed.  The  young  are  therefore  apt  to  fal 
into  consumptions,  hectic  fevers,  or  other  acute  disorders, 
whilst  those  advanced  in  years,  become  victims  to  the  nxxe 
lasting  torments  of  a  chronical  disease  *. 

The  pkiti  of  going  to  bed  early,  and  rising  betimes,  has 
Wen  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health  a&d 
long  life,  and  a  maxim  which  supersedes  a  variety  of  other 
precepts  f .  It  is  sanctioned  by  various  proverbial  expres- 
sions % ;  and  it  is  said,  that  when  old  people  have  been  ex- 
amined, regarding  the  causes  of  their  long  life,  they  uni- 
formly agreed  in  one  particular,  that  they  went  to  bed  early, 

and 


*  William's  Advice  to  People  afiKcted  with  Gout,  p.  1 3.  The  abtence 
tf  the  tun,  aiid  that  revolution  ia  the  atmo^here  with  which  it  is  coo^ 
neotedy  certainly  has  a  considerable  effect  upon  the^body^  and  any  pemi* 
cious  effect  is  best  obviated  by  remaining^  duHn|^  that  period  in  repose; 
Those  who  follow  a  different  system,  by  converting  the  day  into  nigfati  lod 
■i^ht  into  day,  generally  suffer  severely  for  thdr  iimprndence^ 

Another  circumstance  to*  be  considered  is,  that  hy  the  custom  of  sittxng 
up  late  at  night,  the  eyes  suffer  severely,  day  light  being  much  moce  £>- 
Yp^rable  to  those  delicate  or^ns,  than  any  artiffdal  light  whatfoevcr. 

f  JSuchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  p.  89. 

i„  t.JFw  inctaii<;e^— /irr|r«rv  dilucoh  saltAerrimum  er#,— Or,  to  rtae  by  timei  '* 
ij{^  COiidttcive  to  health ;  also*  the  doggrcl  rhymes  lo  often  reported, 
£arly  to  bed,  and  early  to  rUc^ 
Malces  a  man  healthy,  wealthy^  wise^ 


and  rose  early.  Without  being  ap  adrocste  for  what  ant 
<;alled  fashionable  hours,  which  are  carried  to  so  preposte^ 
rous  an  excess,  some  doubts  may  be  entertained  regardiiif 
the  propriety  of  carrying  the  opposite  system  to  too  g^eaift 
height.  In  ancient  times,  when  people  depended  almost  tm* 
tirely  on  the  sun  for  light,  they  were  under  the  necessil^ 
of  rising  with  that  luminary,  and  of  going  to  bed  when  it 
disappeared.  Hence,  a  prejudice  arose  in  favour  Qf  thai 
practice  i  but  the  case  is  greatly  altered  since  the  meant 
of  obtaining  artificial  light,  to  so  great  an  extent,  has  been 
discovered.  I  question  much,  whether  the  morning  air  ii 
so  wholesome  as  many  imagine*  The  sun  must  necessarily 
extract  from  the  earth,  when  it  first  appears,  a  variety  of 
vapours  *,  which  strong  constitutions  may  withstand,  but 
which  must  be  injurious  to  weak  ones  :  and  even  in  largf; 
towns,  it  is  some  time  before  the  morning  fogs  are  dissi*- 
pated.  On  the  whole,  late  rising  cannot  be  approved  of  | 
but  very  early  rising  is  not  probably  so  essential  to  health, 
as  is  commonly  imagined*  The  greatest  point  is  regularir 
ty  of  liours  \  and  provided  a  proper  proportixm  of  sleep  be 
taken,  namely,  from  six  to  eight  hours,  it  is  of  little  con«- 
sequence  whether  you  go  to  bed  at  ten,  eleven,  or  even 
twelve  o'clock,  though  a  later  hour  cannot  be  advisable. 

Indeed,  if  the  doctrine  of  early  rising,  as  a  general  prin^ 
ciple,  were  recognized  as  just,  there  must  still  be  many  ex* 
ceptions  to  that  rule.  Weakly  people,  for  instance,  and  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  active  life,  ought  to  be 
cautious  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  morning,  as  well  ai 
the  evening  fogs.     For,  independently  of  their  chilling  efi» 

3  A  S  feet, 


•  Dr  Liiid  states,  that  a  clergyman  in  the  Wolds  of  Essex,  informed 
him,  that  early  risers  were  the  shortest  livers ;  probably  because  exposed 
xo  uowholesumc  morning  fogs. 


feet,  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Ingenhousz,  that 
»  noxious  principle  is  emitted  from  plants  during  the  night, 
though  small  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  vital  air 
drawn  from  them  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.  That  influ- 
encc>  he  found,  however,  had  not  its  full  effect^  till  the  sun 
had  been  some  time  risen  *, 

On  the  whole,  moderation  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  respect,  ought  to  be  observed.  One  may  rise  too 
early  for  health,  as  well  as  too  late,  and  persons  who  live 
in  the  world  must,  in  some  degree,  accommodate  them- 
selves to  its  usages  f. 


Sect.  III. 

T7if  Bed-Chamber. 

As  the  bed-chamber  is  a  place  in  which  we  pass  the 
greater  part  of  our  lives,  we  should  pay  greater  attention  to 
it  than  usually  is  the  case.  In  discussing  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  following  parti- 
culars : 

1 .  The  situation  of  the  bed-room.  2.  Its  size.  3.  The 
mode  of  ventilating  it.  4.  The  temperature.  5.  The  fire 
place ;  and,  6.  Miscellaneous  articles. 

I, 


•  Code  of  Longevity,  Yd.  II.  App.  p.  47. 

•  f  Hume  observes,  that  it  is  ha^d  to  tell,  why,  all  over  the  worid,  as  the 
age  becomes  more  luxurious,  tlie  hours  become  later.  Is  it  the  crowd  of 
amutemcnta  that  push  on  the  hours  gradually ;  or,  are  the  people  oi  fashiwi 
better  pleased  with  the  secrecy  and  silence  of  nocturnal  liour*,  when  (be 
iftduitrioua  vulgar  are  all  gone  to  re*t  ?  In  rude  ages,  men  have  few  amuic> 
ments  or  orcupi*tion«.,  bur  what  day  b'ght  affords  them.  Hume's  History 
pf  England,  Vol.  IV.  p.  low. 


.i' 
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1.  Abed-chamber  ought  not  to  be  situated  on  the  ground, 
floor ;  and  an  elevated  apartment  is  particularly  recommend* 
cd,  by  Tissot,  to  literary  and  sedentary  people.  Some  rcr 
commend,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  its  fronting  the  north  j 
but  others  think  it  better,  that  it  should  be  exposed  to  the 
early  rays  of  the  sun.  ^ 

2.  Our  sleeping  apartments  should  be  airy,  large,  an4 
lofty,  and  not  small  rooms  or  closets.  Nothing  can  be 
more  imprudent  or  absurd,  than  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  splendid  houses,  preferring  to  sleep  in  small  apart* 
ments.     The  more  airy  a  bed-room  is,  certainly  the  better. 

3.  A  bed-chamber  ought  to  be  well  ventilated  in  the  day- 
time, as  it  is  principally  occupied  in  the  night,  when  all 
doors  and  windows  are  shut.  The  windows  should  be  kept 
open,  as  much  as  the  season  will  admit  of,  during  the  day ; 
and  sleep  will  probably  be  more  beneficial,  in  proportion  as 
that  rule  is  practised  *•  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  material, 
not  only  for  invalids,  but  for  persons  in  health,  than  tho 
admission  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  into  their  bed-cham- 
bers, by  various  ways,  in  different  degrees,  according  to 
circumstances  f  • 

S  A  4  Impure 

*  In  towns,  this  rule  is  not  to  be  carried  to  the  tame  extent  as  in  the 
country,  where  the  air  is  purer. 

f  Dr  Adair  says,  that  this  may  be  gradually  effected  in  the  following 
manner. — ^During  the  warm  close  weather  of  the  sunmier,  or  autumnal 
months,  the  chamber  door  may  be  left  open  for  a  few  nights,  afterward^ 
a  part  of  the  sash  may  he  left  open,  but  the  current  of  air  intercepted  by 
the  shutter ;  and  as  the  person  becomes  more  habituated  to  free  air,  the 
shutter  also  may  be  left  open,  and  the  current  of  air  prevented,  by  drop- 
ping a  window-curtain  before  it. 

In  the  colder  months,  a  window  in  an  adjoining  apartment  may  be  left 
open,  also  a  door  of  communication,  opening  or  closing  the  shutter,  accord- 
ing as  the  wind  does  or  does  not  blow  directly  from  that  quarter.  Chim* 
hey  boards,  as  Yery  great  impediments  to  a  free  circulation,  ought  rarely 
to  be  admitted  into  any  apartment,  more  especially  into  a  bed-room.  They 
are  necessary,  however,  where  smoke  comes  down  the  chimney  from  cither 
fiPnis. 
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Impure  air  is  peculiarly  inimical  to  the  nenroiu  SjsttOi  | 
if  td^es  and  enfeebles  tlic  general  habit,  and  incicjseiiU 
Irrtubility  of  the  bo<!y ;  whereas,  there  is  no  means  so  likc- 
}j  to  remove  every  complaint  of  thai  nature,  as  in  pay  iIk 
greatest  possible  attention  to  the  cjuality  of  the  air  wb 
breathe,  both  in  the  daytime  and  at  night. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  intToducing  fresh  air  into  a 
house,  or  purifying  tlie  air  of  any  panicular  ipastmextt,  a 
by  means  of  ventilators.  These  vere  invented  by  the  c^ 
bratcd  Dr  Hiiles.  This  eicellent  contrivance  consists  et 
nothing  but  of  small  moveable  wheels,  made  of  bnit  m 
sheet  iron,  which  a»e  applied  to  some  part  of  the  vinfov 
{janes,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  pressure  of  the  extenul  tit, 
But  instead  of  using  ventilators,  Dr  Adair  reconunotd^ 
|hat  the  casements  of  all  public  rooms,  and  indeed  of  fO- 
Tate  houses,  sliall  be  constructed,  so  that  the  npper  diraiM 
shall  slide  down,  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  them,  ac> 
cording  as  the  room  is  more  or  less  crowded,  be  at  least  oc- 
casionally kept  open.  By  thus  promoting  a  free  and  contODl 
circulation  of  air  in  every  apartment,  whether  occupied 
or  not,  the  internal  and  external  air  becomes  nearly  of  cqiul 
temperature  ;  the  foul  air,  which  is  generated  in  close  un- 
occupied chambers,  and  which  adheres  to  the  walls  and  for- 
niturc,  will  be  carried  off  before  h  is  accumulated  }  and 
the  usual  practice  of  airing  rooms,  by  warming  ihcm  vidf 
fires,  and  opening  the  windows,  will  be  less,  if  at  aU|  dc- 
fessary. 

It  is  proper,  howe\'cr,  to  observe  *,  tliat  though  pore  iff 


•  Se*  AiiHt't  Mnlickl  Ciutioiu,  p.  flS.  wliitv  «  cue  !■  (tcMvibed, 

Iiwiul  «ditiiuinB  fr«idi  air  by  muni  vl  Vuiclivi  blindi.    TbU 
cukied  for  very  hoi  clinwict. 
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is  so  necessary  ta  health)  yet,  that  great  and  sudden  reotiltt 
tion  is  dangerous.  Keeping  open^  therefore,  the  wipdowa 
of  any  bed-room  during  the  night,  ought  never  to  be  at^ 
tempted,  but  with  the  greatesit  caution.  A  gentleman, 
active  and  hardy,  and  accustomed  to  a  country  life,  acci-a^ 
dentally  slept  in  a  room,  where  hia  servant  had  neglecle4 
to  shut  one  of  the  windows,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
his  being  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  from  which  he  rcH. 
covered  with  difficulty  *• 

4.  It  is  imprudent  to  sleep  in  a  very  warm  place,  a&  it. 
makes  one  faint,  and  relaxes  too  much  the  whole  system. 
In  such  a  case,  the  person  lies  in  a  bath  of  vapours,  which . 
the  great  heat  causes  to  exhale  from  his  own  body  f . 

In  regard  to  warmth,  the  temperature  of  a  sitting  vootm 
should  not  exceed  60*  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  but 
that  of  a  bed-room  ought  to  be  about  50^,  as  the  medium 
temperature  of  our  climate  is  between  50^  and  55**. 

5.  Unless  there  is  any  apprehension  of  damp,  a  bed- 
room should  rarely  have  a  fire  in  it,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
vitiate  the  air,  often  fills  the  atmosphere  with  dust  or  ashes, 
and  sometimes  may  be  the  means  of  setting  the  room,  and 
indeed  the  house  itself,  in  a  blaze.  If  a  fire  is  Veft  in  z 
bed-chamber,  the  danger  arising  from  a  small  room  be- 
comes still  greater  \  and  numbers  have  been  stifled  when 
asleep,  by  having  a  fire  in  a  small  apartment. 

6.  Those  who  live  in  hot  countries,  ought  to  be  very 
particular  regarding  the  place  they  sleep  in.     The  apartf 

ment 


♦  In  Valangin's  Treatise  on  Diet,  p.  287,  there  is  an  ioitancebf  ayou0|^ 
lady,  of  beauty,  fortune,  and  great  merit,  on  the  ert  of  being  married^ 
>vho  died  of  an  inflammatory  sore  throat,  which  she  caught,  in  cQlMe^ 
qiicncc  of  a  window  in  her  bed*room  being  left  oficn  by  mistake,  in  the 
'lieat  of  summer. 

+  Valanglu  on  Diet,  p.  285. 
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inent  should  be  dark,  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  temperate  as  to  heat  and  cold,  and  rather  indined 
to  coolness  than  heat. 

It  is  a  good  rule  for  those  who  are  obliged,  on  account 
of  business,  to  spend  the  day  in  close  towns,  to  sleep,  if 
possible,  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night 
time,  will  in  some  measure  make  up  for  the  want  of  it 
through  the  day.  This  practice  would  have  a  greater  cfet 
in  preserving  the  health  of  those  who  reside  in  cities,  than 
is  commonly  imagined. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  damp  bed-fX)omf 
ought  to  be  particularly  avoided,  and  that  the  putrid  air 
which  they  often  contain,  may  be  in  the  highest  degree 
noxious. 


Sect.  IV. 

Bcdy  or  CoucJu 

In  rude  ages,  man  is  easily  accommodated  with  a  sitio; 
tion  for  repose.  Any  smooth  plot  of  ground,  with  a  stcMie 
for  a  pillow,  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes  cren 
such  a  pillow  is  reckoned  too  great  luxury ;  and  a  story  is 
told  of  a  highland  chieftain,  who,  in  the  course  of  some  pi^ 
datory  excursion,  was  obliged,  with  his  clan,  to  sleep  in  the 
hills,  which  were  then  covered  with  snow.  He  got  up  in  the 
night,  to  see  whether  all  was  safe,  and  observed  his  son 
at  rest,  with  a  heap  of  snow,  by  way  of  a  pillow,  tunkf 
his  head.  He  roused  the  youth,  and  pointing  with  indig- 
nation at  the  heap,  declared,  kicking  it  from  him,  *  tbi 
he  did  not  approve  of  such  effeminaof.  * 

The  progress  of  improvement,  in  the  articlex)f  beds,  or 

couches 
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couches  for  repose,  may  be  worth  tracing,  as  a  curious  ob- 
ject of  inquiry. 

In  the  poems  of  the  celebrated  Ossian,  the  original  mode 
of  sleeping  is  thus  described  : 

Connal  lay  by  the  sounding  itream, 

Beneath  a  leaiflets  oak. 

Upon  a  moM-clad  •tone, 

The  chief  of  heroes  reclined  his  head  •. 

When  men  began  to  shelter  themselves  in  caves  o^; 
houses,  (and  it  is  singular,  that,  in  the  Celtic  language, 
both  should  have  the  same  name,  talla)^  it  would  be  natu- 
ral to  sleep  upon  heath,  grass,  leaves,  or  straw,  spread 
upon  the  ground,  which  was  the  first  step  to  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  houses  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  there  are  no 
beds,  but  broad  benches,  on  which  they  sit  in  the  day  time, 
and  sleep  all  night.  This  is  an  improvement  from  the  low 
floor. 

In  England  and  in  Scotland,  during  the  feudal  period  of 
our  history,  the  proprietors  of  land  lived  in  castles,  which 
were  not  always  accommodated  with  many  chambers ;  and 
where  it  was  often  necessary  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  sleep  together  in  the  great  hall  on  straw, 
brought  in  for  that  purpose,  and  which  was  swept  away 
next  morning  f . 

It 


*  This  is  taken  from  the  new  translation  of  Fingal,  drawn  up  by  th* 
reverend  Thomas  Ross,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  published,  as 
it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  version  given  by  Macphersoa,  and  more 
likely  to  give  to  the  world  a  just  idea  of  the  genuine  excellences  of  the 
Celtic  bard. 

f  From  the  following  account,  given  by  Hollingshed,  we  may  judge 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  sleeping  in  £ngland. — Our  fathers,  and  we  our- 
selves, have  lain  full  often  upon  straw  pallettes,  covered  only  with  a 
•heet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dagswaine  or  hoperlots  (I  oae  their  owif 

terms), 
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'  suspended  beds  of  Asclepia- 

-'ken  notice  of  in  the  pre- 

nectssarv,  the  person 

*'?  exptained  un- 

*  feather-bed 

l-clothes. 

a  sleeps  is  an 

aiiimah  destroTed 

w  first  articFe  that  hun- 

otniw,  and  heath  would  na* 

n,  and  those  who  resided  in 

^aeral  in  many  countriesy  as 

countries^    more  wannth  is 

re  thought  of.      Indeed,    so 

Dtries  in  the  northern  parts  of 

y  actually  sleep  between-  two 

'  such  a  circumstance  may  ap- 

t  witnessed  it.     Bat,  on  the 

It  are  called  h;»r-matrasseS|  is 

oTerheating  and  relaxing  the 

do  *.    They  are  particukrly 

calculated 


three  feet  distance,  making  an  alcorst 
proTfd,  by  ha'ving  the  top  tcpOBVcd 
X  space  between  it  and  the  cuitaitts. 


ring  in  cold  cUnutn  and  seasons,  in 
rtful  in  maiiT  diseases,  and  some  are 
rious  practice.  Feather-beds  imbibe 
r  the  body ;  and  vnlesi  ther  are  fre- 
in  the  sun,  and  piorided  with  a  netr 
mi  out  of  the  body  mr  be  reabsorS- 

eJ, 


It  mu$t  biy«  require  a  gr^at  deal  of  considefaticMia  be- 
fore  what  is  called  a  bed,  or  a  place  solely  appropriated  &v 
sleep,  was  invented;  and  at  first  k  probably  coosisted 
of  nothing  but  the  frame  or  bed-€tead,  without  top  or 
iurtains,  and  covered  with  skins,  straw,  or  heath. 

The  next  improvement  would  be»  what  are  called  hx^ 
iedsy  still  comnK>n  in  matiy  parts  of  Scotland  ;  the  top  and 
the  sides  of  which,  and  even  the  door,  being  of  timber, 
they  would  be  well  calculated  for  houses,  which  were  dieu 
more  pervious  to  the  weather,  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  bedj  according  to  the  present  fashion,  mounted  go 
pedestals,  with  a  cover  aJ>ove,  and  surrounded  with  cur- 
tains, that  could  either  be  opened  or  shut,  was  derived 
from  the  east  ^,  and  thence  gradually  introduced,  first  in- 
to  the  soutlicrn  and  then  to  th^  nor^ern  paxts  of  Europe  f • 


terms),  omJ  a  gofd  round  A^  under  their  head  instead  rfa  Miter,  If  it  vtre  M, 
that  the  father  or  the  good-man  of  the  house,  had  a  matrasi,  or  a  Aock* 
bed,  and  ihcr^-to  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head  irpon,  he  thought  him- 
*elf  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  tlic  lord  of  the  town.  So  well  were  they  co» 
tented. — Pillows,  said  ilicy,  were  thought  meet  only  for  women  in  child* 
bed.  As  for  servants,  it  they  had  any  sheet  above  them,  it  was  wcU; 
for  seldom  thty  had  any  under  their  bodies,  to  keep  them  from  the  prick- 
ing straws,  that  ran  off  through  the  canvas,  and  rased  their  hardened 
hides. — See  flume's  History  of  England,  Vol.  IV.  Notcn,  p.  463. 

•  The  Greek  beds  were  compo«!cd  of  girth  bottoms,  ornamented  witS 
quilts,  coverlets,  and  probably  witii  some  sort  of  bolsters.  There  ^ 
not  appear  to  h^vc  been  any  pavilions  or  testers ;  nor  were  curtains  An- 
ciently used  in  (Jrccce.  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  them.  They  un- 
dressed wiien  they  went  to  bed.  Their  bedsteads,  even  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  were  orniimentcd  with  gold,  silver,  and  ivory.  Ln  the  anny, 
the  (i recks  lav  upon  skins  spread  u[x>n  the  ground ;  they  covered  tbcn- 
•iclvrs  with  carpets,  or  other  stuffs  wliJch  served  for  blankets ;  they  *i- 
ti'i  wards  Iiad  coverlets  put  above  all — Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws,  Vol  II 
p.  3So. 

•f  Ot  these  l>eds  there  are  three  principal  sorts,  I.  ThcEnglisIu  2.  Thf 
French;  and,  .1. 'I  he  /V,.W7/j.',  wiih.i  dome  top,  calculated  for  state.  I 
fi^ve  seen  abro^  an  excellent  sort  of  bed.      It  was  merely  a  couch,  «.t^ 
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The  climax  6f  improycmen*,  in  regard  ^o  tfcis  artfcfe  bt 
/uniiturCj  was  the  pensile^  or  suspended  beds  of  Asckpidi^ 
lies,  which  have  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  y  and  by  whiob^  iS  necessary^  the  persoikk 
inight  be  rocked  to  sleep. 

The  subject  of  the  bed  or  couch,  inay  be  exphiried  «n- 
tier  the  following  heads  :  1.  The  nature  of  the  feafter-bed 
sind  bolster.  2.  The  height  thereof.  8.  The  bedM:tothes^ 
4.  The  curtains.     5.  Miscellaneous  retnarsk. 

1.  HThe  materials  on  which  any  itidiTidual  steeps  is  iik 
importatit  consideration.  The  skins  of  imimab  destroyeil 
in  the  chasey  wottld  probably  be  the  first  article  thit  hun«-' 
ters  would  think  of.  Ru^es,  sbraw^  and  heath  woiild  na^^ 
turally  occur  to  htiisbandmen,  smd  those  who  resided  in 
the  country ;  and  are  still  general  in  many  countties)  a^ 
France  and  Italy.  In  cold  countries^  more  warmth  t^ 
necessary,  and  feathers  w^re  bought  of.  Indieed>  86 
partial  are  they  in  many  countriesr  in  the  neithem  parts  of 
Europe  to  feathers,  that  they  actually  sleep  between-  two 
down  beds,  however  strange  such  a  circumstance  may  ap«- 
|>ear  to  those  who  have  not  withessed  it.  But)  on  the** 
whole,  the  invention  of  what  ztt  called  hair-matrasses^  is 
superior  to  every  other,  not  overheating  and  relaxing  the 
body,  as  feathers  are  apt  to  do  *.    llrey  ate  particularly 

calculated 


out  a  top,  and  the  cunains  were  at  three  feet  dittance,  ttiaiing  an  alcoVar 
The  English  bed  might  be  much  improved,  by  having  the  top  feparaned 
irom  the  rest  of  the  bed,  and  a  clear  ipace  between  it  and  the  curtains, 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air. 

*  The  use  of  feather-beds,  excepting  in  cold  climates  and  seasons,  is- 
Highly  injurious.  It  is  certainly  hurtful  in  many  diseases,  and  some  arfc 
su:tually  produced  from  that  pernicious  practice.  Feather-bMs  imbibe 
the  perspired  vapours  thrown  out  of  the  body ;  and  tmlew  they  are  fre* 
quently  and  carefully  sliaken,  aired  in  the  sun,  and  provided  with  a  new 
covexiiig,  the  noxious  vapourv  thro#A  Out  of  tJM  bodf  any  fi^  rtabsorl>-' 

ed. 
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calculated  for  camp-beds,    not  being  so  i  apt  to- 
damp. 

'  The  observations  of  Locke  upon  tbis  subject  aie 
}y  judicious.  He  remarks,  the  bed  sliould  be 
strengthening  the  parts  ■,  whereas,  being  buried  every  nighi 
in  feathers,  melts  and  dissolves  the  body,  is  often  tb« 
cause  of  weakness,  and  thi?  forerunner  of  an  eir\j  gmt. 
Warmth  about  the  kidneys,  the  necessary  consequence  oi 
sleeping  on  down-beds,  is  very  apt  to  breed  the  ttonti 
and  to  occasion  other  disorders.  Besides,  by  being  ac- 
customed to  sleep  witliout  TOO  much  aitetuiun  to  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  at  home,  a  person  stands  a  better  chaocc 
of  sleeping  soundly  abroad,  where  he  may  be  often  nbject 
to  inconveniences.  Sleep  is  the  great  cordial  of  tuturei 
and  he  is  the  most  likely  to  obtain  the  full  beocfo  of  itt 
who  can  repose  as  soundly  on  a  solid  matrass,  or  even  ea 
bard  boards,  as  on  the  softest  beds  of  down  or  feaiben*. 
But  though  matrasses  made  of  hair  or  straw,  or  of  diwi 
moss,  where  economy  is  necessary,  ought  to  be  prefmnl 
in  hot  countries,  and  in  warm  seasons  of  the  year ;  and 
though  a  proper  elastic  couch  is  more  bracing  than  eitbfl 
the  most  exquisite  down  of  Norway,  or  the  most  pow«rf«l 
tonic,  or  sitengtliening  remedies  that  can  be  taken  iam- 
Dally  f  i  yet  the  rule  is  not  widiout  some  cxcepcjont.— 

■  In  northern  climates,  where  they  are  much  accutfOined  to 
use  feather-beds  in  winter,  bad  consequences  hare  sriio 
by  exchanging  them  for  matrasses  during  the  cold  leuc: 
of  the  year  )  and  it  has  been  found  very  apt  to  call  fot& 

gout* 

ti,  to  lh«  (Ttal  iajarj  of  ihc  healih'.     tnderd,  nicli  beOi  dwoldllttf. 
fiiMcd  tvxrj  mamiog  (□  ihe  open  air.  Won  tliey  u«  oimIv  spa  : 
•  Locke'i  Treiiiw  on  Education,  lec  SS. 
J- /Wtllkli'*  Ltctwtt  oa  Pitt  «nJ  Rtgonen.  p.  4<ia 


gouty  or  rheumatic  affections  iiivtho8e>wbo  haaraatendeflcy 
to  such  complaints.  i  ... 

In  regard  to  the  bolster,  it  should  be  well  stuffed  and 
elastic.  Some  recommend  that  it  should  be  filled  with 
feathers  in  winter,  and  with  horse  hair  in  summer  ^  but 
others  contend,  that  it  should  be  always  stuffed  with  horse 
hair,  as  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  head  cool. 

2.  Several  matrasses  or  feather-beds  are  laid,  one  above 
the  other,  in  order  to  raise  the  couch  to  the  height  that  is 
required  -,  but  the  modem  fashibn,  by  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascend  the  bed  fy  itips^  is  absurd  and  dangerous. 
The  atmosphere  you  breathe  is  the  same ;  and  it  must  be 
attended  with  some  hazard,  ascending  or  descending,  more 
especially  for  the  aged,  or  for  invalids.  Many  accidents 
have  happened,  of  persons  tumbling  out  of  bed,  and  dying 
in  consequence  of  the  fall ;  which  ought  to  have  put  an 
end  to  so  preposterous  a  custom. 

3.  It  is  highly  improper  for  young  people  to  sleep  in  beds 
overloaded  with  clothes.  They  heat  the  blood  mere  than 
is  consistent  with  health ;  and  produce  an  immoderate  and 
enervating  perspiration,  which  still  more  weakens  the  organs, 
already  relaxed  by  sleep  *.  But,  in  regard  to  old  people, 
warm  bed-clothes  are  highly  proper  and  necessary,  in  order 
to  preserve  or  increase  their  heat.  From  neglecting  to  at- 
tend to  that  drcumstance  in  very  cold  countries,  the  aged 
have  often  been  found  dead  in  their  beds  in  the  morning,  af- 
ter a  cold  night.  Macklin,  the  player,  when  he  got  old,  al- 
ways slept  in  blankets,  for  the  sake  of  virarmth ;  and  the  late 
Dr  Chovet  of  Philadelphia,  who  lived  to  be  85,  slept  in  a 
baize  night-gown,  under  eight  blankets  and  a  coverlet,  in  a 
stove-room,  many  years  before  he  died  f . 

In 

•  Willich't  Lecturcf  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  498. 

I  Rush's  Medical  Inqulrict,  p.  SH.  % 
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In  fcgard  to  bed-clothes; — the  most  romfombte 
hitherto  majc,  was  the  invention  of  shetts  j  bjr  mirain  Of 
tehidh,  dress  may  be  thrown  off  with  comfort,  and  ihe  body, 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  given  up  to  repose  :  whtln  b; 
WooHen  coverings,  or  blankets,  in  number  or  llueknnt 
adequate  to  the  warmth  required,  tJie  body  15  krpt  m  « 
proper  ami  equal  temperature.  Nothing,  fcorwetft,  hai 
proved  more  injurious  to  health,  tliati  dump  linen. 

4.  The  use  of  curtains  has  been  objected  to ;  bot  llifj 
are  in  some  degree  necessary,  to  exclude  the  light,  whidi, 
at  least  in  the  summer  season,  might  discompose  the  tlani- 
bers  at  too  early  a  period  ;  and  in  winter  they  are  asefal, 
toescludcthccoid.  It  should  be  a  constant  raIc,bowefCT, 
cither  to  have  tbe  curtains  at  tlie  bottom  open,  for  At  ad- 
mission of  air,  or  the  top  of  the  bed  taken  off;  o^  at  tsj 
tate,  the  curtains  ought  to  be  placed  over  chairs,  » that 
they  may  not  lie  close  to  the  bed,  but  thai  a  free  accesi  rf 
liir  may  be  admitted  '. 

The  old  custom,  of  warming  the  bed,  deserves  to  be  pir- 
Hcularly  reprobated  ;  as  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  prodoce 
tveakness  and  debility.  It  is  still  more  dangerous,  when  Amc 
with  a  charcoal  fire,  the  poisonous  vapours  of  which  inuft 
be  highly  perniciou5.  Those  who  sleep  in  a  warmed  fceil, 
must  be  liable  to  feel  cold  as  soon  as  the  artificial  heatil 
dissipated ;  lyhereas,  any  cold  felt  at  going  to  bed  13  noo 
overcome,  by  the  natural  warmtli  of  the  body. 

Where  an  attention  to  health  is  particularly  ryecasajt 
beds,  instead  of  being  made  up  as  soon  as  people  riw  out 
of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down,  and  exposed  to  the  fnA 
air,  from  open  windows,  for  some  time.  This  would  e»pd 
any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  full  to  pron»0ic  lb 
health  of  those  who  sleep  in  them. 

The 

•  Willichi  Treaiiw  on  Diet  ud  Bjtpmta,  p.  ♦»*. 


The  bed  shoiild  neVfefiie  pheed  near  a-WaH,  more  e^e^ 
ciaUy  if  there  is  any  risk  of  it»  being  dampi  or  in  any  eoon«' 
try  where  lightning  i^  frequent  \  for  a  flash  of  lightning,  ac- 
cidentally entering  through  the  window,  will  take  its  direct 
tion  along  fhe  walls,  without  touching  any  thing  that  is  ifbt 
doste  to  them  •*  Concealed  beds  are  eittremely  objectiow*' 
abfci.- 

-  When  travellings  we  ought  fo  be  very  eareful  aiKl  par»^ 
ticular  regarding  otit  beds,  whichi  at  innsj  and  e^en  pri- 
vate* houses,  are  often  dainp  and  dahgeroust    • 

The  greatest  care  odght  to  be  taken  to  beat,  and  th6« 
roughly-  to  air  any  bed,  in  which  sick  persons  have  lain  | 
and  tf  -any  have  didd  of  ctotagioius  disorders',  the  beds  iQ- 
wKichithcy  have  lain  ought  to  be  bttrted  or  burnt  f* 


S«c?T.  V. 
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On  the  DresSi  or  Clething* 


Ori4Siwally,  people  never  thoi^ht  of  going  totcsf/lMit- 
in  their  usual  clothes ;  and  it 'continues  the  practice  in* 
many  parts  of  Asia,  and  other  countries  where  theac** 
contmodarion  of  beds  is  still  in  an  imperfect  state^    Where 
blankets,  however,  are  in  use,  excepting  in  the  case  of  old  * 
people,  rfic  head  ^and  the  neck  arc  the  only  parts  of  the 
body* which  are  usually  clothed. 

'fn  Regard  to  the  he^d,  it  is  much  disputed  whether  it 

sKouId  be  clothed  warmly  or  cooUy:^.  ,  It  was  an  old  maxim^ 

.       '   S-ft  •  recommended' 

****■■■■  -    ■ ..  ■     .1  ,..  ,.  - 

•  WilKch's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Renmen,  p.  501. 

t  Fau8t*s  Catechiun  of  Health,  p.  812. 

\  Cleland,  in  kis  Institutes  of  Health,  p.  S.  uys,  that  to  sleep  bare-he^- 
ed  is  a  dangerous  experiment;  and  contends,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  head  warm,  especially  during  sleep. 
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r^oinmended  for  die  preservation  of  heahh, 
head  cool  and  tlie  feet  warm*.  Notwitlistandingofwhidir 
it  is  too  prevalent  a  ouetom  to  sleep  with  warm  nlgbt-opSr 
and  to  spend  one-third  of  one's  time  in  this  unnatuni  iDin- 
ner.  This  certainly  tendr>  to  make  the  head  apt  to  caUJt 
cold  on  any  sudden  change  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  thb  na- 
nafural  warmth,  must  occasion  fulness  of  blood,  and  od»W 
complaints  f.  This  custom  is  highly  prejudicial  to  cluU- 
ten.  Some  cover  to  t}ie  bead  is  necetsar^  during  rest,  lo 
prevent  the  hair  from  being  tumbled  about ;  but  instead  of 
a  thick  worsted,  a  thin  cotton  or  linen  night-cap,  with  i 
net  to  k«ep  it.  close  to  the  head,  is  infinitely  prefenUt. 
X)r  Rush,  however,  observes,  that  the  heads  of  old  pc^c 
should  be  defended  by  means  of  woollen  or  fur  caps  ill  the 
night,  otherwise  they  must  suffer  from  it. 

In  regard  to  clothing  in  general,  it  is  certainly  proper  K 
be  undressed  to  the  shirt,  when  we  go  to  bed,  txK  only  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness,  but  also  that  the  body  may  be  re- 
lieved from  every  pressure  and  incumbrance,  and  a  freccii- 
culaiion  of  tlie  blood  promoted  ;  and  iniitead  of  baring  die 
bed  warmed,  it  would  be  more  adviseable  to  wear  a  l«|c 
commoilious  night-gown,  of  flannel  or  calico,  to  be  thnxra 
off  when  you  get  warm.  The  sliiit-collar  should  be  lootti 
(lie  wiist-bands  open,  and  neckcloths,  if  wora  at  all  duraj 


*  The  celebrated  Kam  ilcong)^  ahjccti  to  ihs  AMln&eoT  kM^lofd* 
fact  wai-m.  Kc  tbislu,  vn  the  couimy,  that  bolli  litt  bead  aad  iW  htl 
■boulit  be  kept  cool,  by  nbich  one  becamci  lew  liable  to  Catch  cnUi  fit 
ihit  itie  f«i  rtiould  be  d»iiy  mthed  with  toid,  intead  of  trjnil  wun.  TW 
fott,  bvtrevcrvthould  b«  kept  dry,  uulcil  wlierc  people  arc  tr*q[Btmif>f- 
cuKotiied  to  have  them  wet-  The  Ruselam  iliiuk  t)uu  thcJbrcM  «U 
ahould  be  kqit  cool.  It  ii  uiiivcrially  i£Tteil,  that  the  b«lly  ihMM  W 
kept  wartn.  mote  etptdilij  in  cold  weiiber.  See  COdi  «<  tMWf/ukj, 
Vol.  III.  p.  '.MH, 

f  U'ilUcb'i  Leeiurci  on  Diet  aiul  Re{iiiieo,p.  3>0,  iB7> 
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lloop,  shoiild  be  tied  as  loosely  as  possible.  Persons  who 
are  chilly  it  the  lower  extremities^  or  are  liable  to  pains  in 
the  stomachy  may  sleep  in  wopllen  socks  or  short  stockings^ 
in  cold  weather  *• 

■ 

As  to  the  necki  some  are  accustomed  to  lay  aside  their 
stocks  or  neckcloths  when  they  go  to  bed.  A  contrary  prac- 
tice>  howeverj  is  Recommended  by  an  intelligent  correspond- 
ent>  (the  Chevalier  Edelcrantz),  in  particular  cases.  Being 
liable  to  sore  throat3i  he  conjectured  that  it  might  be  ow- 
ing to  his  neck|  whichi  in  the  day-time^  was  well  clothed> 
and  subjecti  by  a  continual  mptionj  to  great  friction  and 
transpiration^  being  at  night  uncovered,  when,  by  suspen- 
sion bf  motion,  and  currents  of  air,  it  was  more  exposed.to 
cold  than  in  the  day,  and  much  more  so  than  the  other 
parts,  which  are  well  preserved  in  a  warm  bed.  He  was 
thence  led  to  use  a  thin  collar  of  fleecy  hosiery  in  the  night, 
and  somewhat  thicker  when  the  complaint  returned,  whidi 
was  seldom  the  case  f  • 


Sect.  Vt 


faiturei 

When  about  to  steep,  most  animals  chuse  a  particular 
posture  of  body ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  point  that  merits  at* 
tention  j:.     We  should  not  lie  in  a  forced  or  constrained  pos- 

S  B  2  ture, 

«  wmich't  i«ctur«i  on  Dkt  "hnd  Rj|;imen|  p.  49t. 

f  Code  of  JLongcyity,  Vol.  TL  Appea.  p.  fl7; 

t  f  be  camd  pUeci  his  head  betwcitfi  bit  for«-lcet;  the  moidcay,  like 
man,  lies  on  hii  side;  xnott  birds  tletp  witb  cbeir  bead  under  one  win^. 
Tbe  ptittacus  gatnilut,  (a  tpeeies  of  parrot),  hangt  by  one  foot,  on  tbe 
brfencb  of  a  tree ;  axul  fome  spiden,  and  otber  iniectiy  tufpeod  tbcmtelTts 
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f ure,  but  almost  horizontal,  the  head  excepted,  wlvit 
to  be  a  little  raised*.  Nothing  i«  moTe  prejudicial  dmito 
lie  in  a  manner  ha!f  sitting.  Sle^-p  not  on  your  baei,  «■ 
in  tJit  posture  of  a  iliad  man,  is  a  ma^ini  aitrtbutcd 
cius.  Hippocrates  paitieularly^  condemns  that  pc 
likely  to  occasion  the  night-mare,  the  apoplexy,  di 
of  (he  klilney^s,  and  other  complaints.  The  opposil 
ttire,  on  the  stomach,  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  eyes,  to 
ihe  lungs,  nnd  to  the  bowels  in  general.  The  best  postDon 
'certainly  is,  to  He  Upon  one  side,  the  body  straight,  bat 
the  limbs  bent,  by  which  tliey  are  more  at  case.  When 
tired,  our  posture  should  favour  those  limbs  which  haTc 
Tjcen  particularly  eicrciscd,  Valangin  recommends  lying 
oil  the  right  side,  when  one  goes  first  to  bed»  panicubdy 
\i'hen  there  is  yet  any  food  in  the  stomach  j  for 
I  'then  D^turAlly  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  be  more 
gested  ;  but,  after  the  first  nap,  or  when  the  Stoi 
empty,  lo  lie  a  little  on  the  left  side,  cltangiag 
when  necessary  ;  and  every  time  you  become  awaltCf  stretch- 
ing yourself  in  bed,  to  render  (he  circulation  uf  the  blood 
freer  f . 

The  arms  should  be  under  ilie  clothes  in  cold  vreaihet, 
or  above  them  in  warm  ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  Vt 
fold  them  round  the  head.  It  is  imprudent  to  bide  the 
'fcead  almost  entirely  tinder  the  bed-clothes. 

W^  ought  to  sleep  with  our  moutli  shut,     ficstde««tlKT 


r  ty  tbcirfortlcgi.  Some  hortca  attvi  Ut  duwn,  but  ilecp  iisoilnic,  aal 
n  ihoit  accuMomei]  lo  lie  down,  will  Mmct'imn  ilMjt  od  ibcir  tHC— 
.    SmeHiv'i  Plul<»0[ib}>  ol  Natural  Hiitorji,  p.  «>Q. 

*  1l  n  |>aeil'(o  km  tba  httd  highe*'  ihan  iht  rot  of  ibe  bodjr,  lot  ^ 
faai,  by  ridn^  too  lugh  in  the  itomcb,  ihouM  i«i|utie  ji  Bucb  \imt}' 
lime  lo  be  digtileil. 


t  V4l«i(in 
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inconveniences  attending  a  contrary  practice^  the  teeth  are 
likely  to  be  injured  by  it ;  for  the  air,  continually  passing 
in  and  out  between  them,  hurcSj  and  by  degrees  loosens 
them.  This  practice  has  a  tendency  also  to  make  the 
mouth  and  throat  too  dry,  which  is  far  from  being  desir- 
able *. 

Sleeping  in  a  sitting  posture  should  never  be  thought  of, 
except  for  a  short  nap  after  a  meal. 


Sect.  VII. 

What  prevents  S/eep. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts }  1.  What  prevents  our  going  to  sleep  j  and,  2.  What 
may  disturb  it  afterwards. 

1.  We  may  be  prevented  from  sleeping,  either  by  im- 
proper diet,  and  bad  digestion,  or  by  violent  emotions  of 
the  mind^  or  by  occasional  circumstances. 

The  drinking  of  tea,  coffee,  and  any  thin  or  weak  liquor, 
immediately  before  going  to  bed,  will,  with  many  people, 
retard  sleep.  ^ 

A  full  stomach  occasions  restless  nights ;  and  that  dif- 
ficulty of  going  to  sleep,  so  often  ascribed  to  the  vapours, 
is  generally  owing  to  crudities,  which  are  undigested,  and 
not  carried  off  by  proper  exercise  f .  Whatever  disturbs 
good  digestion  must  injure  sleep. 

U  13  3  Tliv* 


*  Sec  H<irt*s  Diet  of  the  Diseased,  p.  337.  He  observe*,  at  the  same 
time,  that  when  the  mouth  is  open,  vapours  will  be  expelled  by  the  breath, 
-which  have  been  accumulated  in  the  stomach. 

f  Burton  on  the  Non-naturaU,  p.  'J8T. 


The  Chinese  have  paid  very  particular  attention  1 
subject  of  sleep  ;  and,  among  other  maxims,  strongly  re- 
commend, before  we  lie  down,  not  to  employ  our  thoughts 
with  any  circumstances  that  can  shock  the  imagination,  or 
leave  impressions  that  may  disturb  our  rest,  such  as  iragi- 
iral  BtoricS]  disagreeable  events  that  ha^  e  lately  happened  in 
our  family,  or  to  our  friends,  and  the  Hlie ;  for  by  AcK 
means  sleep  will  be  rendered  unquiet,  and  pcrspiniioa,  m 
necessary  to  health,  will  be  stopped.  Instead  thereof,  w« 
should  lurl  the  heart  asleep,  and  cast  away  every  thouglit 
which  may  banish  repose  *. 

Rest  at  night  is  often  prevented  by  too  intense  an  appli- 
cation to  card-playing,  or  to  study,  or  to  any  other  exer- 
cise of  the  mind,  when  the  object  applied  to  is  not  virtcJ, 
I   ^  as  to  give  the  mental  faculties  some  relaxation. 

Sleep  may  be  disturbed  by  a  number  of  incidental  cir- 
cumstances; as,  1.  Noise,  2.  Light.  S.  Sleeping  in  t 
new  apartment.  4.  Having  slept  during  the  day.  S.  Re- 
pelled perspiration,  owing  to  being  improperly  covered 
with  bcd-clothcs.  6.  Cramp  |.  7.  Dreams.  8.  The  ni^ 
marc }  and,  9.  Somnambulism.  The  three  laat  will  rcqviie 
more  particular  discussion. 

Dreaming. 

The  mind  of  man,  when  he  is  nwake,  ia  constantly  re- 
ceiving impressions  from,  a  multiplicity  of  exienul  ubjfat- 


*  It  i>  uid,  that  onc't  own  pillow  is  the  biMt  of  counHlIim ;  uJ  it  n 
ttrtiin,  that  wbere  any  particubt  [mini  nqiiirrt  deep  and  Miioui  tiAtt- 
liciD,balr  an  hour  in  tit  •»r«»f,n)a)r  occationalljt  br  dnottd  la  ibc  CK^ 
drratioQ  r>(  lay  Imponaul  iriniaction  j  but  ilic  aL-ldoiner  tlut  wich  rdlK- 
itoRt  art  givFD  way  lo,  llic  better.  >nd  it  ihould  newr  b«CQmc  >  [tnmi 

t  The  tramp  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  ii  ■  kied  uf  coorulnoa,  wfiirh  f»- 


This  ceases  during  sleep.  The  imagination^  however,  in«- 
stead  of  being  blunted  by  all  communication  with  external 
objects  being  cut  off,  is,  in  many  cases,  whetted,  becomes 
more  active,  and  amuses  itself  with  visionary  scenes,  or 
wlut  ar^  called  dnatns,  which, 'ho werver,  are  as  character- 
istic of  the  genius  or  disposition  ^f  any  individual,  aS:hts 
unaking  thoughts  *. 

'Some  philosophers  consider  dreams,  as  often,  not  oxtly 
amusing,  but  contend  that  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
them;  that  by  them  we  may  discover  our  real  charactefs, 
and  may  ascertain  the  >vice84o  which  we  are  liable,  and 
>the  objects  which. we  ou^t  to  pursue  f.  Such  specula- 
tions are  ingenious  ;  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  deri^ 
advantage  from  all  the  circumstances  of  life ;  but  any  per- 
son who  can  sleep  soundly,  would  not  be  anxious  to  obtain 
either  the  amusement  of  dreaming,  or  any  advantage  ^that 
can  be  procured  from  it  %. 


nfral{y  commences  in,sleep,  occaiioood  by  the  continual  increase  of  irrita- 
bility from  sensibility  during  that  state  of  our  existence.  Darwiu*s  Zop- 
nomia,  VoL  L  p.  911. 

*  Smellie*s  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  p.  362. 

f  Ibid.  p.  875. 

f  Dreams  are  ably  described,  as  comprehending  all  those  thoughts 
which  people  feel  passing  through  their  ;nuads,  and  those  imaginary  tram- 
4ictions.  in  which  they  of(^  find  fh^mselTes  -engaged  when  in  a  state  of 
sleep.  There  is  great  uacertgimy,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
our  powers  of  bpdy  and. mind  perform  their  functions  in  dreaming ;  but 
in  general,  it  may  be  obsereed,  that  our  dreams  are  afiected  by  the  state  of 
our  health ;  by  ihc .-manner  in  which  we  ha'Ve  passed  the  preceding  day; 
by  the  general  habits  of  life ;  by  the  hopes  which  we  most  fondly  in- 
dulge, and  the  fears  by  which  our  fortitude  is  most  apt  to  be  affected, 
when  we  are  awike.  Our  dreajns  may  therefore  be  applied  to  useful 
purposes.  Wc  may  learn  from  them  to  correct  many  improprieties  in 
our  conduct ;  to  refrain  from  meat,  or  drink,  or  exercises,  which  ha^e 
'Unfavourable  ciFectson  our  constitution ;  to  resist,  in  due  time,  evil  habits, 

tb^ 
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The  NigTU'tnare. 

This  afTectiou,  in  general,  is  produced  by  indagestiOD, 
and  by  eating  too  muchj  and  particularly  of  flesh-meati  at 
supper.     It  is  likewise  sometimes  occasioned  by  having  the 
head  too  low,  or  by  lying,  jvhile  asleep,  on  the  back^  and  the 
bed-clothes,  of  course,  pressing  on  the  breast.    From  what- 
ever cause  the  night-mare  proceeds,  it  is  uniformly  accom- 
panied with  great  terror,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation.    The 
sensations  excited  by  this  cause,  are  always  of  an  excni- 
ciating    nature.     The  imagination  presexits  the  ideas  of 
some  spectre,  or  demon,  lying  on  the  breast,  ot  of  situa- 
tions which  necessarily  infer  suffocation  and  death.    When 
the  sufferer  attempts  to  throw  off  the  load,  or  to  escape 
from  the  impending  danger,  he  discovers  a  total  inability 
to  move  any  of  his  members.    This  circumstance  augments 
his  terror  and  his  pain,  and  at  last  banishes  sleep.     When 
he  awakes,  the  imaginary  weight,  or  cause  of  terror,  is  ^^ 
moved,  and  the  power  of  motion  is  restored.     But  the  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart,  and  the  confusion  of  the  brain,  re- 
main for  some  time,  till  the  paroxysm  is  completely  finish- 
ed *. 

Somnambulism, 


that  are  stealing  upon  us ;  and  to  guard  against  hopes  and  feaxv,  vhidt 
detach  us  from  our  proper  concerns,  and  unfit  us  for  the  duties  of  fifr- 
Above  all,  we  ought  to  remember,  that  tlic  deep  of  health  and  innoceoee 
ii  sound  and  refreshing,  and  the  dreams  pleasing  and  delightful ;  wfaert' 
as,  a  distempered  body,  and  a  polluted  or  perturbed  mind,  are  haootfdi 
during  sleep,  with  dreams,  impure,  unpleasing,  and  frightful.  Ste  En- 
cyclop.  Brit.  V9ve  Dreams. 

•  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  liifctory.  Vol.  U.  p  403.  Dancin 
observes,  that  great  fatigue,  with  a  full  supper,  and  much  irrine,  is  ap:  w 
proiluce  this  complaint.  The  remedies  are — the  use  of  ihc  bark ;  to  lake 
little  or  uo  supper  ;  ;uid  to  bleep  od  a  hard  bed,  wtdx  the  he^  rauiii- 

Br 
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Somnambulism^ 

Some  people^  during  sleep,  retain  die  faculties  of  seeing, 
hearing,  speaking,  walking,  laughing,  crying,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, are  capable  of  doing  almost  every  thing  they  are  ac- 
jcustomed  to  perform,  when  they  are  awake.  Many  well 
authenticated  instances  are  recorded  of  persons  of  that  de- 
scription ;  ^nd,  however  incredible  it  may  seem,  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  such  scenes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  existence  t.  One  of  U^e  most  extraordinary  cases 
is  that  of  a  young  ecclesiastic,  who,  in  his  sleep,  wrote, 
and  even  corrected  his  sermons  by  interlineation.  It  was 
found  that  his  eyes  yfere  shut.  He  could  not,  therefore^ 
see  the  characters  he  wrote  f . 


Sect.  VIIL 

Means  of  Promoting  SUep. 

An  intelligent  author  has  observed,  that  sleep,  *  tired  nor 
turis  sweet  restorer y '  cannot  safely  be  dispensed  with  for  ai>y 
length  of  time.  If  it  does  not  pay  its  .accustomed  visit, 
the  whole  frame  of  the  unfortunate  individual  is  thrown 
into  disorder,  his  appetite  ceases,  his  strength  fails,  his 

spirit^ 


By  the  hardness  of  the  bed,  the  patient  will  be  apt  to  turn  himself  more 
frequently,  and  will  not  be  liable  to  sleep  too  profoundly,  or  lie  too  long 
in  one  posture.  lif  it  is  necessary,  he  ought  to  be  frequently  awakened 
by  an  alarum  clock.     Zoonomia,  Vol.  II.  p.  400. 

*  In  Smellie*s  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  p.  S91,  many  instancoi 
are  detailed  of  persons  of  tliis  description. 

f  Adair's  Essay  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  75. 
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spirits  become  dejected,  and  he  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  tiie 
utmost  misery.  It  is  often  in  yain  that  every  means  ait 
thought  of  to  induce  fiepose  ;  it  is  in  vain  that  all  light  is 
excluded,  that  all  sounds  tre  removed^  that  books  of  en- 
tertainment are  read ;  the  feverish  body  or  the  busy  mind 
refuses  rest : 

*  And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  ttillett  oig^, 
■  With  all  appliances  and  meaiu  to  boot, 

*  Denies  it  to  a  king  *.  * 

In  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Lyttleton,  as  narrat- 
ed by  Dr  Johnston  his  physician,  the  want  of  sleep  seems 
to  have  occasioned  his  death ;  and  Tissot  proves,  by  a  mul- 
titude of  facts,  that  intense  thought  destroys  an  aptitude 
to  sleep  i  and  that  it  much  imports  studious  characten  to 
limit  their  learned  labours  to  proper  hburs^  to  support  dieir 
strength  by  intervals  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and, 
above  all  others,  to  solicit  sleep,  by  a  seasonable  dismissal 
of  business  and  of  care. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  various  circumstance) 
which  contribute  to  sleep,  under  the  following  general 
heads:  1.  Air.  2.  Labour  or  exercise.  S.  Diet.  4.  Me- 
dicine. 5.  Useful  habits.  6.  Resolution  of  mind.  7.  Ma- 
chinery.  8.  Application  of  heat.  9.  Application  of  cold. 
10.  Electricity.  *11.  Regularity  of  hours;  and,  12.  Mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

1.  Fresh  air  has  a  particular  tendency  to  promote  sleep: 
hence,  people  when  travelling,  not  with  too  much  rapidi- 
ty, and  witli  as  much  attention  as  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit of  to  the  regularity  of  their  meals,  generally  sleep 
sound. 

Tk 


*  JohnttOD*s  Medical  Sssajs  and  Observations,  Case  VIL  p.  £5:2. 
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The  advantage  of  thoroughly  ventilating  a  bed-chamber^ 
has  been  already  discussed  i  and  some  ingenious  physicians 
have  recommended,  as  another  mode  of  inducing  sleep^ 
that  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  mixing  « 
i|uantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  the  air  of  a  bed-room  *. 

9.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  muscular  exertion,  greatly 
contributes  to  sleep ;  more  especially  when  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  powers  of  the  individual :  otherwise,  there  must 
be  a  too  violent  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  sleep  will  be 
interrupted  f . 

S.  Attention  to  diet  is  also  necessary  for  procuring  steep. 
The  stomach  must  not  be  oppressed,  nor  ought  the  powers 
of  digestion  to  have  too  much  to  do.  Above  all,  heavy 
suppers,  ought  to  be  avoided ;  for,  until  the  food  taken  is 
digested,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  sound  or  refreshing  sleep. 
Some  persons  have  accustomed  themselves  so  much  to  take 
hot  suppers,  that  they  must  be  indulged  in  that  respect  $ 
but  the  lighter  they  are  the  better ;  and  they  should  always 
be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  bed-time.  Some  herbs 
from  the  kitchen-garden,  more  particularly  the  cabbage- 
lettuce,  are  favourable  to  sleep.    Sanctorius  recommends 

garlic 


*  Thornton's  Philosophy  of  Medicine,  VoL  m.  jk  192.  This  may  oc- 
casion sleep,  bnt  cannot  be  so  wholesome,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  that 
the  chief  refreshment  of  sleep  arises  chiefly  from  the  oxygen,  or  vital  aif , 
imbibed  by  the  system,  fofxnii^^  a  part  of  the  digettiye  process  then  going 
on.     Ditto,  p.  ISG. 

f  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  exercise  is,  that  it  promotes  sleep. 
A  rich  man,  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  down,  shall  seek  for  rest,  but  in 
rain ;  sleep  flies  from  him,  and  refuses  to  close  his  eye-iids,  in  the  stillest 
night :  whereas  the  poor  man,  who  has  laboured  all  day,  only  throws  his 
wearied  limbs  upon  the  bed,  and  straight  he  sinks  into  a  sweet  and  gentle 
sleep ;  a  sleep  that  is  sound  and  uninterrupted,  the  just  recompence  of 
all  his  toil.  St  Chryst.  Homll.  ?»  Popul.  Antioch. ;  also  Burtoii  on  tht 
Non-naturals,  p.  253. 
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garlic  for  that  purpose,  also  maimalade  made  of  quio- 

4.  Of  all  sedativeSf  opium  is  certainly  the  mast  sotoc^ 
/cmedy  hitherto  discovered ;  but,  lilce  other  powcTfal  n^ 
dicines,  when  improperly  administered,  it  becomes  hi^y 
noxious  to  the  human  constitution  f.  It  must  occattOtttlly 
}>c  taken,  however,  whcii  no  other  means  of  procutit^  Ktt 
is  found  to  be  efiectual.  It  is  aUo  said,  ihai  aaiGOtict, 
.«ven  outwardly  applied,  abate  pain,  and  arc  favouraUc  id 
Tcpose> 

5.  A  number  of  practices  have  been  recotumcodcd,  if 
likely  to  promote  sleep  i  some  to  be  observed  before  ytn 
£0  to  bed,  and  some  after. 

There  is  not  a  better  plan,  than  to  walk  tip  and  down 
your  parlour  or  bed-room  some  time  before  you  go  Is  M- 
/i/ler  >upptr  walk  a  miU,  it  an  fuctlleiil  rult,  and  m^  ttd- 
jtrved  ui  tht  hsuse  as  villi  as  out  of  it.  Walking  abotU*  bt' 
fore  going  to  rest,  particuhirly  with  pleasant  campaniQiUi 
is  infinitely  better  than  lolling  in  a  ch.iir  or  couch,  and  ca- 
tainly  is  a  better  preparation  for  repose.  This  maxim  on- 
not  be  loo  often  inculcated  p 

Listening  to  music,  also,  Is  a  good  preparatioa  for  T^ 
pose,  or  reading  any  book,  not  too  interesting,  Conuiaiii| 
simple  ideas,  which  may  rather  tire  by  their  untfonnhf. 

The  Chinese  recommend  it  as  an  important  rule,  to  mA 
the  mouth,  and  to  rub  the  gums  and  teeth  with  a  bnilki 
before  going  to  bed.  This  gives  the  mouth  and  ton^  u 
agreeable  freshness;  and,  though  the  practice  secou  at 

Erst 


■  Mniic.  Si»i  Stci.  IV,  aphor.  60. 

t  Tlioraton't  PluIoM>ph)r  of  Mrdidne,  VuL  IV.  p.  loa. 

I  Tlu  cdcbraifd  Caio  of  Vun,  wu  iccuitaratd  lo  w*Ik  a 
■upper,  btkvt  he  endfaroureii  lo  Mnk  biouclf  to  tlufg. 
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first  a  little  troublesome,  you  will  soon  become  accustom^ 
ed  to  it,  will  feel  uncomfortable  if  it  is  omitted,  more  e^ 
pecially  as  it  has  a  tepdencj  to  {)^;pmQ3te  sound  sleep. 

It  is  also  considered  by  them  a&  a  healthy  custom,  and 
tending  to  promote  sleep,  when  a  person  is  und]nqs^^^  to 
rub  smartly  with  the  hand,  or  flesh^brush,  the.  sol^s  of  tb^ 
feet,  and  then  to  rub  each  toe  separately)  this  greatly:  pro^ 
motes  insensible  perspiration,  and  js^an  effectual  m<^thod 
of  preserving  and  repairing  the  vital  and  anij;nail  spirits  *» 
Indeed,  tlkere  is  not  abetter  r>il^^  tt^n.to. have. bpth the 
arms  and  legs  sn&artly  rabbed  yrkh  a  fl6sh<4>nisl|,  before 
you  go  to  b^d,  ail4-.when  you  vise  in- |he  inormng< 

Before  going-  to  bed,  all  pms^r^  from  any  firticle  of 
<ires3  ought  to  be  removed* 

.  When  in  bed,  son^e  recommend  sleeping  on  a  pillow  of 
hops,  as  an  excellent  mode  of  procuring  sleep.  This  may 
be  tised  occasignallyi  but  would  soon  lose  its  effect; 

I(  was  formerly  a  custom,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of 
Scotland,  to  employ  bards,  to  rehearse  to  great- m^fi  the 
verses  of  distinguished  poets  |  and,  by  these  means,  in 
some  measure,  the  poems  of  the  celebrated  Ossian  were 
so  long  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  It  is  sometime^  a 
practice,  when  sleep  cannot  o^erwise  be  obtained,  to  be  read 
asleep.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  bad  custom,  and, 
.when  once .  begun,  can  hardly  be  .got  rid  of.  Besides,  it 
must  occasion  dreaming,  and  disturb  sjeep  $  as  the  ideas 
thus  obtained  are  likely  to  wander  and  float  through  the 
imagination  during  the  night  f . 

Boerhaave,  on  some  occasions,  in  order  to  procure  sleep 

for 


*  See  the  Art  of  Medicine  among  the  Chinett.     Code  of  Longevity, 
Vol.  ni.  p.  236. 

t  HttfcUnd't  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  VoL  iL  p.  ISI^    • 
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for  his  patient,  directed  water  to  be  placed  in  such  a  &it\ia« 
tian>  that  it  was  continually  dropping  on  a  brass  pan. 

Fontetqae  lymphii  obitrepunt  manamtibut, 
Somiiot  quod  invitet  leirei. 

Any  thing  that  catches  the  attention,  for  instance,  soft 
music,  or  the  JEolian  harp,  or  any  monotonous  sound,  as 
the  murmuring  of  a  rivulet,  the  htimming  of  bees,  die  in- 
cessant sound  or  check  of  a  clock  or  watch^  will  also  pro- 
mote sleep  ♦* 

If  none  of  these  ptacticete  will  procure  sleepy  then  try  the 
eflFe^  of  donning  oYei*  soine  task  that  in  childhood  was 
apt  to  induce  it,  or  of  counting  to  one  thousand,  or  reci- 
iitg  any  long  passage,  from  any  ancient  or  modem  aiukr. 
By  these  means,  the  attention  is  diverted  from  uoeasj 
thoughts,  and  you  are  overtaken  by  sleeps  in  the  mUst  of 
your  efforts. 

6.  Much  also  may  be  effected  by  resolution  and  find* 
ness  of  mind.  A  great  modern  philosopher^  finding  it  im- 
possible to  procure  sleep  at  the  accustomed  holir>  and  wi* 
fering  also  from  painful  attacks  resembling  cnunpsi  be 
sumnKMted  up  his  stoic  principles,  aAd  by  directing  his  at- 
tention to  some  indifferent  object,  such  as  the  faistory  ani 
writings  of  Cicero,  not  only  got  the  better  of  the  thooghts 
which  kept  him  awake,  but  even  his  painful  sensations  soon 
became  blunted,  and  were  finally  overcome  by  drowsiness; 
and  this  remedy,  he  adds,  he  could  at  all  times  repeat  wrth 
success,  whenever  his  sleep  was  interrupted  by  attacks  c! 
this  sortf. 


*  Code  of  Longevity^  Vol.  II.  Appendix,  p.  46. 

f  See  Kant  on  the  Vowtr  of  kesolucion  overl^iiease.  Code  othongf- 
vity,  VoL  III.  p.  152,  Hofeland,  VoL  IL  p.  199»  alao  obserret,  that  tt^ 
caret  and  burdea  of  the  day,  ought  to  be  biid  Slide  with^  coe'9  dotba 
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'  7.  Asdeptades/  ^ho  rendered  himsdf  the  delight  of 
mankind  byhis  exquiaite  imrentionsy  in  improringand  as- 
sisting the  art  of  physic,  among  other  measures  for  that 
purpose^  recommended,  as  has  been  already  obeetved,  the 
plan  of  pemtliior  surperuUd  ieds,^  by  which  the  patient  was 
rocked  asleep*. 

The  celebrated  canal  engineer,  Brindley,  often  saw  the 
esperiment  tried,,  of  a  man'  extending  himself  across  the. 
l^ge  stond  of  a  com-miU j  and  gradually  falfing  asleep  by 
the  stone  whirling  round,  before  the  stone  had  gained  its 
full  velocity.  It  wiottld  not  be  difficult  to  contrive  circukt 
beds  orcbudier,  that  might  be  ^keptin  motion  for  some 
time,  on  the  same  prindple,'  itad  -might  answer  the  same 
purpose*         ■  '  ..:..- 

8.  As  disturbed  or  sleepless  ^Ightai  'are  very  distri^stng^ 
and  oftert  productive  of  disease^  Dir  Adair  fecdmmends  it, 
as  an  effectual  remedy,  to  bithe  the  feet,  in  a  narrow  tub 
with  handle^  so  deep  as  to  reach  the  Ine^s,  gradujiny  iii-^ 
creasing. the  beset,  by  addifig  boili^^  water,  tilt  a  gentle 
sweat' braJcs^iut:  the  legs  mu0J  le  wiped  quice  dt^v  <^d 
a  pair  of  worsted  stocking^  piit  bn.  He  recommends  this 
as  the  best  means' of  restoring' natural  rest,  and  particubrty 
beneficial  to  vttdious  men,  and  to  those  who  are  subject 
to  frequent  attabks  of  nervous  headad/S^  colics,  and  rheu* 
made  or  gouty  pains  f .  This  practice  might  also  be  of 
use  to  old  pebple  in  cold  weather. 

The 


None  of  tHem  oug^ht  to  be  carried  to  bed  with  ui ;  and  in  this  respect,  one, 
by  penercrance  and  firiomeii  of  iiitiid,msy  obtain  i  grtat  power  ortr  the 
tboufhts. 

*  Suspended  cradlei,  or  ats,  are  already  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  the 
upholsterer.  The  beds  might  be  contrived,  so  as  to  rest  on  a  frame,  when 
rocking  was  not  necessary^  and  to  beraiifed  Mp  by  ropes  ithta  k  was. 

t  Adair's  Essay  on  Diet  and  Rigfmtn,  p.  t4. 
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The  body  Ought  cetUiiily  to  be  kept  in  a  dtM  tempera- 
ture and  proper  warmtli,  hj  bed  clothes.  See.  and  some 
persons,  more  capecUlly  the  gouty  and  rheumatu;,  have 
been  benefited  by  sleeping  in  3  Dannei  waistcoat,  sliden, 
or  drawers,  though  that  is  a  practice  not  in  general  to  b 
recommended. 

.  9.  The  application  of  cold,  is  somecimes  equally  nrcm- 
nry  as  that  of  heat.  Goinf;  cool  to  bed  is  in  genod  to  bo 
Recommended,  more  especially  to  persons  in  perfvct  health. 
The  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  had  a  custom  of  standing  for 
a  few  minutes  after  he  was  tmilressed  before  he  went  in* 
to  bed,  and  he  believed  that  he  thereby  procured  more  it* 
fleshing  sleep  *.  At  other  timet,  if  he  found  himself  rtn- 
less,  from  feverish  heat,  or  in  a  parched  state  cf  tlie  body, 
J  he  was  accustomed  to  shake  tlte  bed-clothes  repeatedly,  to 
I  9ome  height  above  the  body,  and  even  to  get  out  ti  bed, 
<  and  to  take  some  t'Uma  abuut  (he  room,  till  he. became suf> 
ficiently  cool.  U  the  room  be  cold,  both  stocLinga  and  i 
4ieseing  gown  should  be  put  on,  and  on  returning  to  bed, 
ftrficw  part  of  it  should  be  occupied.  This,  hovcrcr,  ii 
not  a  recent  practice,  for  Fuller,  in  his  Mcdtcina  Gymiu^ 
tica,  (the  filth  edition  of  which  was  published  anno  I7in;, 
mentions,  that  some  fayeterlc  people,  who  hare  lain  hoU  a 
night  restless  and  disturbed,  and  without  the  least  incline 
tk>n  to  sleep,  upon  getting  out  of  their  beds,  aitd  walking 
a  turn  or  two  about  the  room*  found  tht^msdree  qnhc  al> 
tered,  and  able,  when  they  came  to  bed  again,  to  aWcp 
well  f . 

10.  Electricity  is  said  to  promote  sleep,  but  ic  a  only 
tlie  gentler  kind  that  tiaDquillixes  the  system.     Many  pet- 


*  AJoii'a  EMaj  ob  Di«  nd  RcgiaUD,  p,  1 
t  TuUtt*t  Mfdicina  CTtnauiica,  p.  4*. 
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^ons  have  slept  much  better  at  night  when  they  hate  used 
an  electric  bath  in  the  day  time ;  and  those  who  complaifi 
of  the  want  of  sleep,  should  apply  that  bath,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  longer,  some  time  before  they  go  to  bed,  ui*- 
til  they  get  a  hsibit  of  sleeping  *• 

11.  It  is  a  great  point,  to  get  into  a  regular  habit  of 
sleeping.  Thode  who  accustom  themselves  to  sleep,  and 
to  get  up  at  a  fixed  hour,  will  generally  be  visited  by  sleep 
about  the  uSual  period.  This  habit  also  tends  to  render 
sleep  much  sounder  f^ 

12.  In  regard  to  mi^ellaneoUs  particulars,  the  exclusion 
of  light,  the  absence  of  noise,  and  attention  to  the  best 
posture  foi^  sleeping,  are  principally  to  be  recommended.  ' 

By  an  observance  of  the'^e  rules,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  render  it  necessary,  sleep  will  be  properly  en- 
joyed, the  strength  of  the  body  well  renewed,  and  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  and  body  rendered  spirited  and  active, 
at  the  morning  of  each  day}. 

These  hints  may  contain  several  particulars,  seemingly 
of  little  importance,  but  insignificant  as  they  may  appear, 
they  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  if  they  contribute  to  the. 
preservation  of  health. 


Sect.  IX. 


Of  Sleeping  in  tlie  Daytime,  and  more  especially  after  Dinner. 

In  many  southern  climates,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 

8  C  take 


*  Struve*s  Asthenology,  p.  363. 

f  Dau-wla*s  Zoonomia,  Vol.  I.  p.  4^5. 

\  TurabuU's  Medical  Cautioas^  p..  ISl* 
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fake  a  nap,  sometimes  in  the  miildle  of  the  ddft  or  i 
limes  immediately  after  dinner;  for  ihey  dine  very  Mrif. 
Hontn-  says,  that  Nator  always  slept  i  little  after  hi*  mejJs. 
Gaicn  allows  it  to  old  people  *.  The  Salerntan  &cbaoL 
however,  strongly  object  to  this  custom,  and,  if  it  ui  tx  all 
indulged  in,  think  the  sleep  should  be  sllon  f . 

The  friends  to  the  custom  of  taking  a  nap  after  dinner, 
tell  us,  that  the  wholesonietiess  of  that  practice  is  dictated 
by  nature,  provided  ii  be  not  Carried  too  far,  since  all  ui- 
mals  appear  sleepy  after  meals  J.  It  lias  been  also  urged, 
that  numbers  of  persons  who  have  enjoyed  perfect  p>id 
health,  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  an  hear 
or  two  in  tlie  afternoon.  Most  of  tlie  rehgious  orders  to 
Spain  follow  that  practice)  and  yet  are  not  in  wor^e  hnltb 
tlwn  laymen  }. 

Both  Saiictorius  and  Lister  recommended  an  hour's  At^ 
lifter  dinner,  to  those  who  have  a  weak  digestion  \  aud  aa 
instance  is  mentioned,  by  an  intelligent  physician,  of  a  nca 
relation  he  had,  who  slept  after  dinner  for  the  XsM  fifty 
years  of  his  life,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  j|. 

But,  on  tlie  whole,  sleeping  after  dinner  \s  not  to  l>e  t^ 
commended,  unless  where  nature  seems  to  require  it;  W 
even  (hen,  it  should  only  be  indulged  in  for  a  short  time* 


•   Valiagin  oi 


,  p.  aso. 
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I  Sic  brevii,  aul  nullut,  tibi  tDinnu*  nmidi 
fnm  injurioiia  to  tbose  who  ve  ol  ii  picttioii 

t  ValangiB  on  Diel,  p.  SHI.  PUienu,  >  famout  phywdui,  wfco  Irni 
above  tevcQl;  ytstr)  tree  from  dUcuc,  wu  accuitomcj  ts  uke  >  iu]>  •&<( 
•linDcr,  ind  recommendnl  it  lu  bii  [uclRtlt. 

S  Father  Fry>oo"t  Rulea  for  Prewrviag  Healih.  p.  89. 

II  See  Adair'i  Mcdiral Cautiuiu,  p.  117.  Tliir  ihr  inftni  nmmmm^i 
jt  at  1  more  tilutarf  expedieni,  ocitcr  to  tilte  m  much  (ood  u  io  ewB« 
a  propeawiy  !•  deep  at  thx  lime  of  Itie  day. 


and  ia  a  $ittiiig  potturey  as  tli^  h^h  a  texuleftiqr  to  prorent 
ib  being  carried  U>  anj  exceis  *• 


Sect.  X. 

General  Rules  regar£ng  Hleep. 

This  brandi  of  the  subject  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  general  beads ;  naineljf  rules  regarding  deep : 
1.  In  infancy  and  youth.  ^.  In  manhood.  8.  In  sick# 
ness.     4.  In  old  age ;  and,  5.  Miscellaneous  articles. 

1 .  Infancy  andtfctah, — The  celebrated  Locke  has  explain^ 
edy  at  some  lengthy  his  sentiments  as  to  sleep,  more  especi^  | 

ally  the  rules  that  should  be  obsenred  regarding  the  sleep 
c^  children.  He  justly  recommends  their  being  permitted 
to  sleep  to  their  full  satisfaction^  as  nodiing  ccmtribntes 
more  to  their  health  and  growth ;  but  insists  on  their  bcii^ 
accustomed  to  rise  early  ia  the  morning,  as  being,  in  Tari- 
OU3  respects,  essential  for  them.  But  though  they  should 
be  regularly  called  up  at  an  early  hour,  yet  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  waking  them,  that  it  be  not  done  hastily,  nor 
vith  a  loud  or  shrill  Toice,  or  any  other  sudden  riolent 
noise.  This  often  afirights  children,  and  does  them  mudi 
hannf. 

Children  should,  for  some  time,  tkep  on  their  backs,  but 

S  Ci  a9 


^   ^ 


•r  iiifdecd  at  any  other  time  of  the  Aaj^  in  Oar  cold  cUmatc,  eiccpc  whert 
aloD^hahk  hat  rendered  ndi  a  OMtom  ahnoit  natural  to  htm ;  or  wbcf» 
extraordinary  fadgse,  or  want  of  rest  the  prccediDg  night,  ohlifcs  hum  to 
tt ;  in  which  caae,  he  should  be  well  corcrcd,  to  dcfettd  him 
catching  ccld.     Hist,  of  Health,  p.  365. 

^  Locke's  Treatise  oftJUiocatioB,  Sec  21. 


( 
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ittiadiKWlliflf  gcttMki'ajDd  bigin  to  liv«,cn  iMi«Jtfi 
dOmAASa^  and  their  bcnustf  *«id  ligUMBtt-lMCoaw  $l;nHgafy 
dysyiahottUbelaid  todeepjaometimesoiitlie  ODetide»mi 
tcanedintt-m  the  other,  that  both  mzj  grow  alike*  and  be* 
come  equally  strong.       ••    -'- 

"  Tbacfadle  in  which  a  duld  is  jput,  oii|^  to  be  tamal 
dixikdjr  to  that iSideo£^ the,  jTQpvi. from  iriuch  die  Ii^ 
iBomcs.  otherwise  he  will  be  in  danger  of  learning  to  aqniot** 
bdSFeddf  cUUrea  oii^ht  to  be  accuslonioittb  a^lmdbedt. 
and  a  tlif^  ceiferingf  and ^tte body  wyiibethevdsy.iiiwigovs 
oiad.  lit  iir  particularly  to iibd  obsd^fed*  i<hat  findier  beds 
ard  more  >njiueioii»to  the  beatth.  of-  chiMnki^  Aan  ciea  af 
edulta'f'* .'-  '■  *  "-■-• 

-1  8ieep:«  to  great  a  rtfreahment  to  ehiUfoi,  that  we  sse 
new-botn  infant^  ^s^ien  they  are  welli  ato  afanoat  ahrift 
asieep  r-  but-  if  Aeir  sleep  is  firaqnimtly  iiUiiffMr 
soon  they  bcoMnff '  leai^  and  emaciatedf  "^  anil  lots  Asif 
asieubgih^*  -  >  xli:  *.  :   .   . 

<  .^.  MmfJbod.^'^An  the  obsenrationB  in  die  former  part  of 
this  chapter,  are  principally  calculated  for  manhood,  or 
middle  age,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  any 
of  them  in  this  place. 

:  9.  Sidtness* — Sleep  is  of  infiifite  advantage  to  the  tid; 
for  it  gready  repairs  their  strength^  helps  to  concoct  sod 
expel  the  morbific  matter,  and  eases  their  pains  §• 

Invalids,  whether  from  weakness,  or  fatigoey  often  ex- 
press an  inclination  to  sleep  for  an  hour  during  the  day; 

and 


J I 


^    *  The  Nurses  Guide,  with  an  Essay  oa  Prcierving  Health,  p.  4S. 
f  Faust's  Catechism  of  Health,  p.  81. 
\  Valaogin  on  Diet,  p.  271. 
§  Ibid.  p.  •->72, 
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and  this  indulgence  may  be  granted  them,  if  it  is  fouml 
that  their  sleep,  during  the  night,  is  not  thereby  inti^rrupted. 

Many  real  or  imaginary  invalids  lie  long  in  bed  in.tbo 
morning,  to  make  up  for  any  deficiency  of  sleep  in  the 
night  time  j  but  this  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  for  the 
.l^y  must  necessarily  be  enervated  by  long  continuance  in 
a  hot  and  foul  air.  A  little  resolution  will  enable  invalids 
to  surmount  this  destructive  habit.  By  rising  early,  and 
going  to  bed  in  due  time,  their  sleep  will  become  sound 
and  refreshing,  which  otherwise  they  cannot  expept.  • 

Want  of  sleep  is  a  most  distressing,  weakening,  and 
dangerous  symptom,  in  a  multiplicity  of  diseases.  The 
causes  of  morbid  irritation,  which  produce  and  support 
this  dreadful  evil,  are  many  and  complicated  3  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  that  the  true  cause  should  be  as- 
certained. In  no  instance  do  ignorant  practitioners  err  uo 
piuch,  or  so  frequently,  as  in  cases  of  this  kind  *• 

4.  Old  Age. — Sleep  was  intended  to  recruit  natural  ^app4 
to  restore  the  wasted  spirits.  This  is  necessary  to  all  per- 
sons, but  is  most  essential  to  the  aged^  because  they  can  least 
bear  any  waste  or  exhaustion,  and  they  may  indulge  more 
in  it  than  younger  people,  or  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of 
life.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  they  may  be  considered  as 
children  a  second  time.  Instead  of  eight  hours,  therefore, 
ten  may  be  allowed  them,  provided  they  ^leep  the  whole 
time,  and  are  not  corpulent. 

If,  owing  to  any  agitation  of  mind,  a  person  advanced  in 
years,  finds  himself  unable  to  sleep  as  well  as  usual,  he 
ought,  notwithstanding,  to  rise  at  his  accustomed  hour  \ 
and  next  evening  let  him  take  the  warn^.'batli,  and  a  glass 
of  wine  extraordinary,  and  he  will  enjoy  a  sweet  slumber, 

3  C  3  and 

*  Adair's  Natural  Hiitory  of  rbc  Human  Body  aud  Miod,  p.  53.  . 
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tnd  vhll  rM,  suffer  from  his  former  watchfulness.  This  it 
a  much  better  plan  than  lying  in  bed  in  the  morning,  td 
make  up  for  last  night's  want  of  sleep,  which  may  lead  to 
a  very  pernicious  habit,  ndiiqh  it  may  be  difiieuk  to  con- 
quer. 

By  getting  into  a  regular  habit,  in  regard  Uf  hours,  (wU^ 
old  peopl&have  no  excuse  for  breaking  through),  life  may 
he  as  muph  enjoyed  in  old  age,  as  even  in  youth,  and  per- 
haps even  more  so ;  but  then  it  is  necessary  to  attend  t$  a 
numher  of  minute  circumstances ,  which  may  be  overlooked, 
fai  the  heyday  of  youth,  but  cannot  be  neglected  in  old 
age,  with  impunity  ^, 

Persons  advanced  in  years,  may  sleep  a  little  after  dmnefi 
that  their  heat,  which  19  weak  and  feeble,  being  retired 
within,  may  enable  them  to  perform  their  digestion  better  \ 
but  their  afternoon's  sleep  ought  not  to  be  continued  too 
long,  for  fear  it  should  prevent  their  sleeping  in  the  night, 
which  is  of  much  more  advantage  to  them. 

5%  Miscellatieous  rules. — A  Chinese  philosopher,  who  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  art  of  preserving  heahh  and 
'long  life,  drew  up  a  regular  system  for  that  purpose 
Among  the  rules  therein  laid  down,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is,  not  to  sleep  till  two  hours  after  any  meal.  In- 
deed he  contends,  that  walking  a  little  after  meals  facili- 
tates digestion.  He  also  recommends  the  following  maiims: 
Not  to  sleep,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  in  the  open  air,  or  when 
the  ground  is  moistened  }3y  dew  ;  or  upon  cold  stones  \  or 
in  a  damp  place  5  nor  upon  beds  or  chairs  that  arc  varnish- 
Csl  ;  or  on  chairs  or  sto'.ies  heated  by  the  sun  \  as  such  in- 
discrcticr.s  occasion  colds,  paLles,  and  other  disorders  f. 

In 


■*    ''';.c  C!vi  M.iii'«  Guicle  to  Hcjltli  ^nci  I  ong^er  Life,  p.  ;^3. 

^   Sec  the  Art  of  ?v!,:dlc!nc  aniorj  the  CiMi:c»c.     CoJc  cf  Lcngtrinr, 
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In  regard  to  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  we  see  many  com* 
mon  people,  particularly  in  the  country,  t^ike  a  very  con- 
siderabie  nap  upon  the  grasa,  in  the  daytime,  without  any 
inconveniency.  But  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  that 
practice,  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  if  they  happen  to  fall 
vasleq>  even  on  a  garden-bench ;  for  the  system  becomes 
warm  during  sleep,  and  if  a  current  of  cold  air  affects  any 
part  of  the  body,  a  torpor  of  that  part  is  necessarily  pro- 
du€ed  *. 

But  it  is  still  more  unwholesome  to  sleep  in  the  open  air 
during  the  nighty  and  few  can  do  it  without  injury  to  their 
health,  unless  they  had  been  accustomed  to  it.  In  these 
climates,  the  night  is,  in  general,  too  cold  \  and  in  hot 
countries,  as  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  dews  that  fall  are 
•so  extremely  noxious,  that  it  is  accounted  certain  death  to 
sleep  all  night  in  the  open  air  f . 

Sleeping  in  a  carriage  is  not  much  to  be  recommended^ 
and  many  have  suffered  severely  by  sleeping  in  that  stat^ 
with  a  window  open. 

The  following  miscellaneous  rules  may,  in  various  cir«* 
cumstances,  merit  attention  :  1,  It  is  an  indispensable  rule, 
that  fat  people  should  avoid  soft  beds,  and  should  sleep  lit- 
tle, and  rise  early,  as  the  only  chance  they  have  of  keeping 
thtir  bulk  within  due  bounds.  .  2.  It  is  a  good  rule,  to  lock 
the  door  of  your  bed-room  previous  to  going  to  rest,  so  as  to 
prevent  your  being  suddenly  and  hastily  roused  by  any  pcr- 
aoix  coming  into  the  room  ;  and  you  sliould  also  examine 

3  C  4  the 


Vol.  III.  p.  ^?S,  It  i«  saiii,  that  Confucius  made  it  a  law  to  htmtelf,  not 
to  f peak  after  he  was  in  bed ;  but  this,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be 
adopted  as  a  general  rule. 

•  Dar^'in*s  Zoonomia,  Vol  I.  p.  21. 'J 

f   Valangin  on  Diet,  p.  287. 
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|hc  room  carefully,  tliat  no  cat,  or  dog,  or  any  other  aniiB^ 
inay  disturb  your  sleep,  the  alarm  of  which  may  be  highly 
inj  urious.  3.  It  often  happens,  ^at  if  a  person  has  not  slept 
very  well,  he  feels  a  weariness  in  the  moiiiing,  which  is  best 
removed  by  exercise  ;  for  that  weariness  must  have  been  oc- 
fc:asioned  by  an  obstrucption  of  some  indigested  perspirable 
matter,  which  by  exercise  may  be  rendered  (it  to  pass  the 
pores.  4.  Many  people  are  perpetually  subject  to  colds  and 
coughs,  if  they  sleep  in  a  less  warm  head-dress,  or  thinner 
night-cap,  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  Any  nsk 
of  that  sort  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  5.  Sudi 
persons  as  are  subject  to  cold  feet,  ought  to  have  their  legs 
better  coyered  than  \}ie  body,  when  they  are  in  bed.  6.  As 
the  body  is  excited  by  light,  hence  darkness  is  necessary 
for  repose  ;  and  fires  in  the  room,  or  lamps,  or  candles,  or 
admitting  the  morning  light,  ought  to  be  avoided*.  7.  "We 
^hould  never  suffer  ourselves  to  ^^se,  or  fall  asleep,  before 
we  go  to  bed,  as  it  must  greatly  diminish  any  chance  of  get- 
ting repose,  when  we  wish  for  sleep.  8.  Some  sleep  with 
their  eye-lids  open,  like  hares,  who  are  led  to  do  it  in  conse- 
quence of  their  timidity  ^  but  this  practice  is  not  to  be  ap- 
proven  of  in  men,  because  dust  may  get  into  the  eyes,  and 
the  light  in  the  morning  may  bcccmp  so  powerful,  as  to 
interrupt  sleep.  9.  There  is  not  a  more  pernicious  custom, 
than  that  of  reading  in  bed,  even  in  the  day  time  ;  such  a 
practice  strains  the  eyes  ^  but  by  candle  light  it  is  still  more 

iiijuricus ; 


*  No  (ire,  candle,  or  rush-light,  or  lamp,  should  ht  kept  burning  dur» 
ing  the  night  in  a  bed-room  ;  for  it  not  only  vitiates  the  air  in  a  very  coa- 
fdderable  degree,  but  also  disturbs  and  prevents  the  rest  of  those  wlxnc 
sleep  is  uneasy,  particularly  the  aged.  In  a  dark  apartment,  sleep  gene« 
rally  comes  on  without  much  invitation;  whereas, any  light  in  the  apart- 
jnent,  stimulates  the  brain,  and  consequently  the  whole  nervous  systcin, 
and  dispels  any  tendency  to  repcse. — Willich's  Treatise  cu  Diet  and  Re- 
gimen, p.  501. 
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injurious  $  to  which  is  to  be  added^  the  danger  of  havuig 
the  bed  set  on  fire,  and  not  only  suffering  a  cruel  death 
one's  self^  but  being  perhaps  the  source  of  infinite  mischief. 
10.  At  public  schools,  where  great  numbers  of  children  sleep 
together,  the  utmost  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  beds>  the  bedding,  the  airiness  of  the  apart- 
nient,  and  every  thing  that  can  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  y 
prowding  numbers  together,  and  compelling  them  to  breathe 
^  confined  and  vitiated  atmosphere.  1 1 .  Those  whose  sleep 
is  apt  to  be  interrupted  by  slight  causes^  should  neverthe- 
less keep  themselves  quiet,  and  warm  in  bed,  with  their 
eyes  shut,  and  without  tossing  or  tumbling,  and  this  will;^ 
}n  some  degree,  answer  the  purposes  of  more  sound  re- 
pose *. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  habit  that 
/contributes  more  to  good  health  and  good  spirits,  or  ren- 
ders a  man  fitter  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  labour,,  ei- 
ther of  body  or  mind,  than  that  of  taking  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sleep,  from  six  to  eight,  and  even  nine  hours,  if  na- 
ture requires  it.  I  understand  that  the  late  Lord  Mans- 
field frequently  inculcated  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  rigid  adherence  to  such  a  system,  (his  maxim  was, 
cultivate  sleep),,  and  it  is  well  known,  the  quantity  of  busi- 
^less  he  went  through,  and  the  good  health  and  good  spirits 
he  enjoyed  for  a  great  number  of  years.  To  continue  long 
in  bed,  without  sleeping,  is  weakening  and  injurious ;  but 
a  person  may  take  all  the  repose  that  nature  requires,  and 
will  have  time  sufficient,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
to  go  through  all  the  neccs:>ary  business,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
veal  pleasures  of  life. 

Such 

r  '  ■   - 


*  Mackenzie's  History  of  Health,  p.  S84, 
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Such  arc  the  observations  which  I  have  collects  H 
ing  the  interesting  subject  of  sleep,  a  state  in  which  gene- 
tally  one  [hiril,  and  sometimes  more,  of  tllo  life  of  ereiy  in* 
dividual  is  spent,  and  on  which  the  comfort  and  happinta 
of  the  remainder  of  our  CTistence  must,  in  a  great  meattire, 
depend.  Would  it  not  be  of  infinite  adrant^ige  to  huiuti 
nature,  therefore,  by  the  circujation  of  such  a  paper,  in  ra. 
rious  languages,  and  countries,  lo  have  all  the  materials  nr- 
ccssary  for  the  thorough  explanation  of  such  a  subject  ed' 
Iccted,  and  then  thoroughly  methodized,  and  carefully  di- 
gested  and  condensed  ?  A  Urge  proportion  of  the  miseries 
of  mankind  may  be  attributed  to  an  improper  system,  re- 
garding their  sleep.  Some  sleep  loo  little,  and,  owii^  » 
that  circumstance,  they  not  only  injure  their  health,  bnl 
become  prone  to  all  the  violent  passions  so  injuiioui  10 
those  who  indulge  them.  Others  sleep  loo  much,  brcomft 
unwieldy  and  lethargic,  and  perish  before  one  half  of  dnt 
space  of  time,  which  they  might  have  existed,  has  elapsed , 
and  where  the  system  of  sleeping  is  not  to  be  objected  to, 
either  In  regard  to  quantity,  or  even  tbc  time  whetj  it  cew- 
mences,  yi:t  how  many  are  there,  »  h'  se  sleep  is  distuibcd 
and  unrcfrcshirg,  from  being  too  e:irly  .iftcr  the  prcerfm| 
meal,  or  from  lying  in  an  improper  posture  ;  or  from  bar- 
ing neglected  a  variety  of  other  rules,  which  have  been  ex- 
plained  in  the  preceding  observutiuns,  and  without  vhich, 
hialthy  and  sound  repose*  cannot  be  expected.  Indeed,  df 
all  the  objects  trcatid  of  in  this  volume,  there  is  notir,  i>e> 
gatding  wliich  ,in  attention  lo  a  proprr  sj-stem  it  inoie 
likely  to  be  productive  of  the  happiest  conse<iueTtcc«,  dul 
(he  subject  of  ibis  chapter.  8kcp  U  SO  natural  to  man, 
that,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  muit  be  the  fault  of  At 
individual,  and  hi^  neglecting  the  rules  necessary  for  thu 
purpo$e,^if  he  duos  mil  cu'py  il,  in  tbat  perfect^kiate,  wliick 
J3  £0  cisential  iir  Jiia  cfiiv'ori  and  happiness. 

CONCLCUO)!. 
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CONCLUSIOI^ 

I  HAVfe  thus  gon6  through  the  various  particulars,  which, 
according  to  the  original  plan  of  the  work,  were  considered 
as  esstnfially  Msessary  for  the  comfortable  existence  of  man, 
and  in  which  is  included,  all  the  objects  usually  treated  of 
under  the  ancient  term  of  the  si^  mn^naturals'^.  There  still 
remain,  however,  several  other  topics  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  the  great  department  of  medical  police.  But 
these  it  is  proposed  to  reserve  for  some  future  opportunity* 
It  would  require,  indeed,  several  months  of  labour  and  re- 
search, to  discuss  those  subjects  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  others  have  been  explained ;  and  another  volume 
would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  How  far  it  is  ad- 
viseable  for  the  author  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking, 
must  depend  upon  the  reception  which  the  present  work 
meets  with,  whether  favourable,  or  otherwise*  Nothing 
but  the  prospect  of  public  approbation,  and  the  hopes  of 
promoting  general  and  individual  advantage^would  com- 
pensate for  the  labour  of  compiling  a  work,  on  a  plan  of 
so  extended  a  nature,  where  it  has  often1>een  found  neces- 
sary to  consult  a  hundred  different  publications,  to  explain 
the  subject  matter  of  one  particular  chapter  i  and  some- 
times to  peruse  a  number  of  pages,  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing one  or  two  useful  observations. 

From  the  specimens  herewith  exhibited,  he  trusts  it  will 
appear,  though  certainly  a  difficult,  yet,  by  no  means,  an 
impracticable  attempt,  to  condense  human  knowledge,  rc^ 
g aiding  those  points  which  avc  the  most  interesting  to  man^ 
kind  in  general,  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  introduction 

to 


•  The  posjfisions  of  the  mind  are  discuised  in  Part  1.  Chap.  2.  p.  71. 


to  the  present  work.  It  will  require,  indeed,  either  the  pro- 
tection of  an  enlightened  government,  or  the  aid  of  a  public- 
spirited  society,  constituted  for  that  special  purpose ;  or,  to 
remove  every  difficulty,  the  assistance  of  both.  But  u-erc 
such  a  measure  once  fairly  undertaken,  and  a  perfect  specimtn 
produced)  the  advantages  resulting  therefrom,  would  appear 
in  such  glowing  colours,  that,  by  the  universal  concurrence 
of  every  enlightened  mind,  the  undertaking  would  be  car- 
ried on  with  such  zeal  and  spirit,  that  no  doubts  could  be 
entertained  regarding  its  final  accomplishmetit« 
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CAPTAIN  cook's  METHOD  OP  PRBSBRVING  THB 
HEALTH  OF  HIS  SEAMEN, 


AND 

DOCTOR  weight's  DIRECTIONS  TO  OFFICERS  GOING 

TO  THE  WEST  INDIES* 


CAPTAIN  cook's  METHOD  MAT  BE  REDUCED  TO  THE  EIGHT 

FOLLOWING  RULES. 

1.     The  Crew  to  be  at  Three  Watches  *• 

•  This  method  is  already  practised  in  many  ships  of  the 
navy,  but  such  is  the  predilection  for  old  forms,  that  this 
humane  custom  is  far  from  b^ing  universally  adopted.  That 
a  due  proportion  of  sleep,  adds  to  the  health  and  vigour  of 

the* 


*  The  crew  of  a  ship  of  war  are  either  at  watch  and  watch,  at  three 
watches,  or  at  four  watchet.  At  watch  and  watch,  the  working  seamen 
txt  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  off  the  deck  and  the  other  upon  the 

deck; 
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the  body,  will  readily  be  granted ;  on  the  otlier  hind, 
nothing  contributes  more  to  tlie  production  of  disease,  thin 
too  little  sleep,  and  that  interrupted.  At  three  watcher, 
the  men  have  time  to  shift  and  dry  themselves,  if  wet ;  at 
two,  the  lime  allotted  for  rest  being  so  sliort,  ihcy  are 
prompted  to  rush  into  their  beds  in  the  wet  condition  in 
which  they  often  come  from  the  deck ;  and  of  what  couir- 
L  quence  it  is  to  avoid  going  to  sleep  in  wet  clothcs>  is  too 
Itlbvious  to  need  any  comment,  and  comes  home  to  tlie 
feelings  of  every  capacity.  When  tliere  is  no  prc3»ing  oc- 
casion, ought  not  a  seaman  to  be  refreshed  with  u  mscb 
uninterrupted  sleep,  as  a  common  day  laboiuer  *  ? 


2.  T»  have  Dry  Chthtt  la  shift  thtmjehes  after  gtttittg  ifa. 

\  ^  What  has  been  observed  on  the  foregoing  head,  wiJl  alM) 
'  apply  to  this  \  suffice  it  to  uy,  that  Captain  Cook  paid  the 
strictest  attention  to  tliis  head,  by  directing  some  of  his  of- 
ficers, to  see  that  every  mar,  on  going  wet  from  his  watch, 
was  immediately  shifted  with  dry  clotlies,  and  the  ume 
method  observed  on  their  going  to  beii  f-. 

S. 


deck ;  they  »re  rrficTcJ  everj  ttatt  hourt,  until  four  o'dock  in  tbt  illcr- 
nogn,  when  there  »te  two  waiciiei  of  ivo  h«un  each.  A«c<irda|iD 
ihii  plan,  Cliey  will  have  alirmitely,  one  ilay  riglii  tionn  ilccp,  imA  tl« 
oihcr  iff  (ma-  Whca  at  iluec  Wuclift,  ttHf  bavc,  tor  two  i»f%,  tigtn 
houra  lUtp  complete,  but  every  lUinl  day  Otef  are  only  aUcnnd  Cmu 
hourt  ileep  at  oace;  and  after  a  wiich  oT  four  huuri,  called  lb*  niddl* 
witch,  they  have  four  houra  morCi  Fotir  watche*  tit  pnctiMd  ia  ha» 
touil  Eiercly. 

■  It  ia  true  that  iome  iml^  meriloriou)  ofCccri  keep  theii  pecpl*  at  Cw« 
watcho,  anJ  prctprre  ihcm  in  a  pecfecl  itite  ol  health,  but  th«y  ait 
BOM  rigid  obwrvara  of  every  other  pMi  of  thii  plan. 

\  Tb(  Ule  Lgrd  Mulgrave,  io  lui  Toyig*  ivivudi  tbt  Bortk  poU,  «« 
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d.  To  keif  their  Ptrsmsy  Hammtdtii  Beddmg^  and  'Cbthii 

clean  ami  dry. 

That  cleaidiness  conduces  to  health  wiH  act  he  denied* 
This  humaae  commander  made  hissien  pass  in  review  before 
luflBy  one  day  in  every  week^  and  saw  that  they  had  change 
ed  their  linen^  and  were  as  neat  and  ciean  as  circumstances 
would  admit*  He  had  also  <eyery  day  the  hanupocks  car*> 
ried  on  the  booms^  or  some  other  airy  part  of  the  ship,  un^ 
lashed,  and  the  bedding  thoroughly  shaken  and  aired,  weH 
knowing  that,  from  the  perspiration  and  breath  of  so  many 
men  below,  every  thing,  even  in  the  space  of  24  hours, 
is  apt  to  contract  an  odSsnsive  moisture.  When  the  weadier 
prevented  the  hammocks  being  carried  on  deck^  they  wen 
coiBtantly  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  fires,  the 
sweeping,  and  other  cleaning  operations*  It  may  be  pn^ 
per  to  observe,  diat  as  the  beds  and  biankets  aie  ready  ie*» 
ceptacles  for  infection,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  m 
well  airing  and  purifying  them.  When  possible,  fmk 
water  should  be  allowed  to  the  men  to  wash  their  clothes^ 
as  soap  will  not  mia:  with  sea-water,  and  linen  washed  in 
brine  never  thoroughly  dries. 


4.  7#  keep  tlte  Skip  clean  betwtit  Decks* 

Little  need  be  observed  on  this  head,  as  his  method  of 
washing  and  scrubbing,  is  universally  practisedj  (f^kaps  M 
fnuchjy  in  every  ship  in  the  service. 

S. 
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hit  men  gating  wet,  used  to  give  each  a  piat  of  porter,  but  thej  were 
fine  ohlifed  to  pati  before  him  in  dry  dothct. 
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0.  To  ^ivejrequent  Fires  between  Decks^  and  at  the  i^Uitm  ef  tk 

Well. 

On' this  head  Captain  Ccx>k  laid  the  greatest  stress^  with- 
out which  every  other  effort  would  have  availed  nothing. 
Bnty  in  this  particular,  he  took  care  that  his  orders  should 
be  scrupulously  carried  into  execution.  His  method  was  to 
have  iron  pots  with  dry  wood,  which  he  burned  between 
decks,  in  the  well,  and  other  parts  of  the  ship,  during 
which  time,  some  of  the  crew  were  employed  in  rubbing 
with  cantass  or  oakum  every  part  that  had  tlie  least  damp. 
As  moisture  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  source  of  die 
diseases  of  seamen,  by  renioving  that  cause,  the  effect  must 
cease.'  The  advantages  of  fire  are  no  where  more  manifest 
than  in  sw^tening  the  well,  where  the  whole  leakage, 
whether  of  thd  ship  itself,  or  of  the  tasks  of  spoiled  meat  or 
corrupted  water,  runs  into.  Yet  this  place,  often  so  fatal 
to  many,  is  now  rendered  safe  and  sweet,  by  means  of  an 
iron  pot  filled  with  fire,  and  let  down  to  bum  in  it.  The 
washing  th^  ship  between  d^cks,  however  proper  it  maf 
be  in  fine  weather,  ought  never  to  be  practised^  but  when 
there  is  sufficient  time  given  for  the  fiies  to  have  rendeicd 
every  part  perfectly  dry,  before  the  men  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  berths  *.  There  may  be  some  crevices  or 
parts  of  the  ship,  where  the  heat  from  the  stoves  cannot 
readily  absorb  the  moisture  \  in  tliat  case,  logger*beads 
heated  red  hot,  and  laid  on  sheets  of  tin  pr  iropj  will  speedip 
Jy  effect  the  purpose.     It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  ererj 

pan 


•  When  the  great  cabin,  wardroom,  or  officers'  cabins  are  w«M, 
they  are  never  occupied  till  Arj.  Ought  not  ihe  same  care  be  taken  pf 
the  seainen^e  habitation  I 
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pan  of  the  ship  thzt  requires  fires,  sueh  at  the  mangeir,  <$r^ 
1<^)  cockpit,  Sec,  as  it  will  readily  occur  to  th«  discerning 
officer,  that  where  the  least  circolating  air  isj  the  nUxe  ne^ 
Cessafy  it  is  for  fires  to  extract  the  foul  and  stagnant  va^ 
pour.  Under  this  head  it  may  be  obserred^  that  the  men^ 
being  permitted  to  sit  in  tKe  draught  of  air  between  the 
ports,  when  open  on  both  sides  of  the  ship,  must  eter  be 
attended  with  danger.  And  although  this  custom  is  not 
allowed  in  many  ships,  yet  its  prohibition  is  far  from  b^ 
ing  universal; 

6.  Proper  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  Ship  Coppers*  7.  The  fat 
boiled  out  of  the  salt  beef  and  pork  never  to  be  given  to  tki 
people,  8,  The  men  to  be  allowed  plenty  of  fresh  water  ai 
the  Shifts  return  to  port ;  the  water  remaining  oh  board  t$ 
be  started  J  and  fresh  water  from  the  shore  to  be  taken  in  its 
room. 

Little  appear^  necessary  to  be  observed  regarding  these 
particulars  (  in  every  ship,  ptoper  attention  is  paid  to  keep 
the  coppers  clean  and  free  from  verdigrease ;  and  the  people 
are  not  now  permitted  to  use  the  fat  boiled  out  of  the  bc«f 
add  pork.  On  the  head  of  hating  fresh  water  £rom  the 
shore  in  room  of  what  has  been  at  s^a,  if  time  will  permit, 
it  is  not  doubted  but  it  will  always  be  done. 

I  thought  it  rights  ih  this  work,  td  preserve  a  short  «c-^ 
cbunt  of  the  whole  system^  which  does  so  much  credit  to 
the  memory  of  Cook.  In  consequence  of  his  Hating  addfft^ 
ied  it|  this  celebrated  navigator  performed  a  toyage  of  up^ 
wtods  of  three  tf  ears,  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  with  the 
loas  of  only  one  man  by  disease^  and  who  had  evidently 
symptoms  of  consumption  before  he  left  England.  In  tes- 
timony of  the  high  idea  they  entertained  of  this  happy  dit^ 
covery,  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  8Qth  November  177$* 

S  D  decreed 


.thiT'iiar.mfirilyiQf  :^®cei»:e^ing^tp  tfe^SWej^IfidiN??*  }W^!!P 
.mmy  MtpMtf  ^ey*  ^m  equally,  a^^^l^e  t^  <;>^^|p  4sff^ 
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'  i^r  Tf^nghfs  dlredHom  U  Officers  going  fothe  Wert  iHiXe^: 

.  tl»  Tali^.yoiir  pa^Sflge  in  ^  packpt,  ^  frigate  of  war^  ofiil 
an  armed  ship  with  convoy}  and  1^^  your  berth  or  cabin  be 
IQ.^  iree  sftnd  w^  yeatiUted  part  of  (be  4up«  Transport^ 
are  often  crowded  with  90ldiers,  $ui4  encuo^bered  wit|m  \^q- 
meo  and  chUdren  ^  and  mi^$f  tl^e  most  strict  and  rigcuoops 
•obsecT^o^  of  qleaiiUness  is  in  the  perspns.as  indivi4u?lfi 
andinihe  b^rtfajs  oC  the  men  between  deqks,  tI>e/A^pr 
jail  fever  will  soon  break  out>  first  amongst  the  troopSj^  th^n 
iheaoa^nii  an^  kstly^  among  thie  o^HcersthemselveSf  , 
'  ^»  If  yo«  b|ite:a0t  before  m^uie  a  voyage  any.  where^  it 
is  probable  you  would  get  sea  suk,  whic)),  while, ^  l?Ms»  is 
tery  distressing* .  t  advice  you  at  gU  times.^  sit  pi  good 
MPw  and  to  be  mudl^  upon  deck  throughout  the  day^  ^d 
frequently  to  butbe  the  face  in  a  basop  pf  ■  cpld  ss^t  y^r. 
. Aftn  eacb  fit ^  .vxwniting}  take  a  sm,aU. bason  9f .  t^^^sfs^ 
i«n^gfueUor  broth*  .  T|»ke  spmngjiy  of  solji^  animfJ  foKKl, 

'  and  r  abstain  from  spirits  or  fermentod  liquors  for  some  days. 

S.  Here  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  th^f  salt  h^  ,^nd,  p9rk 

jartj.draiBfd  of  tall  tbeir  nutritive  juices*  ,  Living  .qn^sjifch 

ifi(iod!4xhausts  ftm  powor  an.d  action  pfth^.s^omachx  an^  no 

.pttoper  fiupply  of  chyle  enters  the  circul^iHV    Thi^y  Y^ith 

-lying  in  confined  parts  of  the  ship,  never  fails  to  produce 
sea  scurvy,  with  all  its  direful  consequences. 

4.  Costiveness  must  be  prevented  by  attention  to  diet. 

^  ]^i  xrioderately  of  flesh  meat,  but  with  it  plenty  of  vege- 
tables.   There  is  not  a  better  nor /nore  vhol^somet  ine&s 

3D2  at 
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at  scadian  peas  soup,  when  seasoned  H'ithoDiom  orcelnrj 
seed  ;  exercise  upon  deck  is  conducive  to  healdi  in  g<'ncral  i 
fe  strengthens  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  promotes  diges- 
tion, and  enables  every  organ  to  perform  its  funcoBM. 
Some  miJd  laxative  medicine  may  be  taken  now  and  tfacs, 
as  the  aloetic  pill  of  [he  shops. 

i.  While  at  sea,  malic  a  hearty  breakfast  of  tea  or  coflw, 
.  with  plenty  of  biscuit  and  butter.  The  same  at  five  or  sii 
I  Vclock  in  the  afternoon.  Take  nothing  between  breakfast 
■  'and  dinner,  nor  be  prevailed  on  to  partake  of  the  mrhdian 
I  hml.  Tliis  palls  the  appetite,  weaketis  the  stomack,  and 
occasions  a  confusioFi  in  the  head. 

6.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  live  stock  be  TCgulaity 
I'  'fe<l  and  kept  clean,  otherwise  they  will  soon  be  in  >  di«n^ 
\  «d  sute,  and  die ;  or,  if  killed,  not  fit  tu  be  brought  to  i)>( 
I  •table. 

7.  Dinner,  when  on  board  of  ship,  or  on  shore,  sbiMild 
I  -Consist  of  a  due  pioportian  of  animal  food  and  vegMublMt 

0  licJi  sauces,  or  highly  seasoned  food.  Eat  moderately, 
I  Wid  always  rhcfrem  ihf  tahU  wirfi  an  a^rpftitt. 

8.  During  dm ntT,  tiike  a  glass  of  water,  orgoodbri^ 
■amall-becr.    The  absunl  practice  of  drinking  several  glaMH 

I  *ef  wine,  while  ealini;,  should  bi;  abohdicd  :  Thr««  (jlsSMe 
I  ^  wine  afier  dinner  m^  be  takenj  or  a  draught  of  porttr 
r  ale ;  but  a  mixiute  of  liquors  iierer  fails  to  disorder  dw 
I  -^omach  and  lie'jd. 

9.  Supper.  AHliceof  cohlmeat,  and  adraughtof  poneT, 
I  tGo  to  bed  soon,  and  rise  early.    Wasli  your  face  and  hanb 

'in  cold  snh-wnter. 

A  person  who  observes  leTiipernncc,  sIk^  sound,  riMt 
refreshed,  and  is  (it  for  any  eieitions  of  body  tuad  miiHt 
thrnughour  lite  day.  But  tlie  intemperate  and'  linlariew 
are  soon  fatigued  and  dcbllilattd  ;  'they  arevnfit'f 
or  eiertion;  ibry  become  peevish  and  fnictiM* 
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teiperffi'a  burtlien'to  diemselves,  and  a  turse  to*  ail  arouni 

'«10*  -On  landing,  keep  out  of  the  heat  of  the  snu';  or, 
'whma '  mat  of  doors,  wear  an  umbrella.  For  some  time* 
^rolk  at  leisure,  and  use  no  violent  exercise  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  W/ten  a  man  it  fatigued^  sickness  is  at  hand,  la 
other  words,  he  is  liable  to  a  remitting  fever,  to  receive 
contagion  from  human  subjects,  or  from  marsh  mi^s^ma  of 
salt  maorshy  grounds  by  the  sea. 

• « 11.  As  forts  and  garrisons  in  the  West  Indies,  are  on 
the  lowlaads  by  the  sea,  they  are  generally  unhealthy.  If 
you  have  a  choice,  take  a  house  on  a  rising  ground,  reh 
mote  from  swamps,  ami  well  clothed  with  timber  trees, 
and  succulent  plants*  - 

.12«  Riding  is  a  healthy  exercise,  especially  before  break,-* 
fast :  and  sea  bathing  is  salutary,  but  remember, .  ne'uer  to 
bath  when  ym  perspire^  or  when  coid  ;  and  you  ought  not  to 
Stay  above  one  minute  in  the  water  at  a  time;. 

IS*  If  at  any  time  you  are  caught  in  a>  shower,  keep  in 
motion  until  you  get  to  your  own  house,  or  that  of  a  (^end* 
Then  get  a  complete  shift  of  clothes  to  hand ;  after  strip- 
ping, let  your  skin  be  well  wiped  with  a  dry  towel :  I  by 
no  means  approve  of  rubbing  the  body  with  rum^  as  by  it 
the  pores  are  constricted,  and  a  fever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. The  best  cordial,  in  this  case,  is  a  warm  bason 
of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  or  broth,  according  to  ihe  time  of 
the  day.  As  you  value  your  life,  abstain  from  warm  toddy, 
punchy  or  negus,  unless  this  last  is  very  weak* 

li.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent  fruits  in  aH  the 
islands ;  take  care  they  are  fully  ripe ;  and  eat  a  little  of 
tliem  at  a  time^  in^the  morning  or  afternoon. 

15.  Strangers^  are  much  tormented  with  mosquitoes,  but 
after  a  rw^hite  pay no  attention  to  d^m*  Be  sure  to  draw 
.dofidrn  the  mosquito  net  close  all  rouad,  and  brush  well  in- 
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tiAt  with  3  Inr^  ttnv«i,  to  kill  such  mmquitoes  a^  naa^  s(il| 
be  there, 

16.  Ohlgws'^'wa  tpecies  of  flea  that  bumrars  into  the  feet 
and  toes ;  at  first  t}iey  occjsich)  an  itching,  and  lliqi  a  Uttie 
red  lump,  which  becomee  painful.  A  negro  is  the  best  hand 
to  pick  them  out ;  and  a  little  snuff  may  be  put  iiuo  the 
cavity. 

17.  In  a  well  regulated  regimental  mess,  no  one  siu  long 
sfter  dinner ;  his  duty  will  not  admit  of  it )  he  t&  either  oti 
igiiaTd,  or  at  the  evening  parade.  An  officer  need  mctw 
^pant  amusement  or  exercise  ;  in  his  quarters  he  may  lave 
"books,  mutiical  instruments,  or  employ  himself  in  dxawiog  \ 
and  if  he  has  a  tarn  for  natuml  history,  so  mucb  the  bettSi 
he  will  find  ample  subjects  for  his  purpose;  in  all  tho  illand* 
^e  scenery  is  new  and  beautiful,  often  m:^;ai£c:eiit  an! 
'grand  ♦. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  two  receipts,  one  for  pief^nriii} 
^eam  for  several  weeks  or  months,  and  the  other  (or  raak- 
jng  egg  tea,  both  of  which  may  be  useful  in  sea  voyages. 


Jifade  ef  Preserving  Cream  for  sevfrni  •u;eeii  er  tnenikt,  fttiii- 
eularltf  ci^eulalfd fer  Sta  Vm/aget. 

Take  12  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  dissolve  it  in  wme 
ounces  of  water,  over  a  moderate  fire.  After  the  sugar  it 
dissolved,  boil  it  for  about  two  minutes  in  an  earthen  vejuel ; 
after  which,  add,  immediatelv,  ['£  ounces  of  fresh  ctcarn, 

and 


'  Gnn  tuMi  «u«cpdinp  great  hmi«.  »re  produdive  ot  dnmn:  c^ 
co'dnittlitisflfrlifiidiji.    Many  of  ihe  HtiicdiKun  iit  EoivpMia'ia  titt 

,  couniiio,  ^rcocOiH'ticd  by  ihcir  ciiuning'lhnittdva  Ineaudimiily  U<^ 

'i([<ne at  nigM^J^tw.     ArtnUutM  oa  AJn  i.   .      ,  .  ,„^,, 


!ltid  ifdft  iii>e  whole  uniformly  over  the  fire  $  dien  suffer  it 
to  cooly  pour  it  into  a  quart  bottle,  and  cork  careftilly« 
Keep  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  it  will  continue  fit  for  \ise  for 
tetteral  week^§  or  even  months. 


Mode  of  making  Egg  Tea. 

It  is  well  known  how  difiicult  it  is  to  procure  cream,  ^ 
^eri  milk,  at  sea,  for  making  tea  }  but  eggs,  which  may  bj^ 
pte^erted  in  a  fresh  state,  by  being  buttered,  or  put  up  in  salt, 
foi'tn  a:  mbst  excellent  substitute.  The  mode  of  using  an  egg 
is  this.  Put  in  the  whole  egg,  yolk  and  all,  in  a  raw  sfate^ 
into  a  bow!^  and  unite  the  whole  thoroughly,  by  working  it 
together  with  a  tlble-spoon,  then  pour  in  the  tea  gradually 
from  a  tea-pot,  constantly  stirring  the  mixture,  so  as  to 
make  it  one  uniform  and  homogeneous  mass.  It  is  hardly 
|>ossible  to  distinguish  thii  mixture,  when  properly  prepar- 
ed, from  tea  and  rich  cream.  It  is  a  very  nourishing  sulv 
stance  also,  and  may,  with  that  view,  be  recommended  to 
invalids  on  shore.  An  egg  thus  prepared,  may  likewise 
answer  for  coffee. 


II. 


OF  ARTIFICIAL  MINERAL  WATERS. 

All  waters  which  are  distinguished  from  conmion  wa- 
ter, by  a  peculiar  smell,  taste,  colour,  &c.  and  which,  in 
consequence  of  these  properties,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  domestic  economy^  have  be^  distinguished 
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^y  the  app^tiatioti  of  mineral  watft.  Tli^e  occur  niaiV 
or  leet  frequently  in  difFerent  parts  of  the  eaoth,  consti- 
Ituting  wells,  springs,  or  fountains  ;  sometimes  of  dieteni^ 
perature  of  the  soil  through  which  they  pa$6 ;  sometimef 
warm,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  at  the  boiling  tempera-' 
ture.  Many  of  these  mineral  springs  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  ix\  the  earliest  ages,  and  were  resorted  to 
by  those  who  laboured  under  diseases,  and  employed  by 
ihem,  either  es^temally  or  internally,  as  a  medicine.  But 
it  was  not  till  towards  the  en4  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  detect  the  ingredieiits  of 
which  these  waters  were  composed,  or  to  discoTer  fhe  ssb* 
stances  to  which  they  owed  their  properties  *. 

As  soon  as  these  properties  were  ascertained^  pluloso- 
phers,  chemist9,  and  mechanics,  immediately  endeavoured 
Ho  infuse  into  common  water  similar  ingredients  $  and  dicy 
have  succeed^  in  making  those  of  several  sortB,  io  pait^ 
cular,  Seltzer  water,  Pyrmont,  and  Spa  water,  and  tlie  aci- 
dulous soda  water. 

In  the  year  1795,  that  respectable  physician,  Dr  Pear- 
son, of  Leicester-Sauare  in  London,  drew  up,  at  the  desire 
of  the  author,  the  following  hints  respecting  water  impreg- 
nated with  fixed  air,  or  the  carbonic  acid,  as  manufactured 
by  J.  SchA^-tjppe,  late  of  Geneva. 

"  Three  years  ago,  a  person  of  the  name  of  J.  Schweppe, 
late  of  Geneva,  called  upon  Dr  Pearson,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction,  to  propose  making  those  artificial  mineril 
waters  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid, 
pr  fixed  air. 

On  examining  the  waters  prepared  by  this  artist,  the  Doc- 
tor 


♦  Thomson'o  Sptcxa  of  Chemistry,  Vol.  III.  p.  439. 
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nr  found  that  they  contained  a  much  kiger  prqioitiofi  ot 
carbonic  acid  than  he  had  ever  seen  before.  HebeUeyen, 
Mr  Sdiweppe  contrives  to  make  water  contain  foi^r  tijoet: 
its  bulk  of  this  acid  air.  Mr  Schweppe  manufactures  these 
preparations  at  an  expence  which  most  persons  will  thint 
reasonable,  and  in  any  quantity  that  may  be  required  by 
the  public. 

The  advantages  of  water  so  impregnated  are, 

1.  That,  at  all  times,  in  our  country,  may  be  prepared  s^ 
water,  equal,  or  even  superior,  in  all  respects,  to  Pyrmont, 
iipa,  Faulon,  and  other  springs,  whose  virtues  depend  sole* 
ly  on  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  air  they  contain* 

2.  A  still  greater  advantage  is,  that,  by  the  means  of  wa^ 
ter  80  highly  impregnated,  alkalies  can  be  exhibited  with 
much  greater  benefit  than  in  any  other  way,  and  in  ader 
quate  quantities,  so  as  to  be  not  only  not  disagreeable,  but 
highly  grateful  to  both  the  stomach  and  palate.  .  . 

S.  This  preparation  affords  a  most  agr^able  beverage^ 
either  with  or  without  the  alkaline  salt,  according  to  the 
palate. 

4.  Such  a  beverage  must  be  highly  useful  in  many  dis- 
eases, as  it  can  be  now  prepared  in  a  far  superior  mannerj 
and  at  less  expence,  than  heretofore. 

5.  Such  a  beverage  is  highly  salutary  in  the  common  way 
of  living  in  this  country,  as,  when  mixed  with  wine,  it  is 
found,  th«t  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  wine  satisfies  the 
stomach  and  palate,  than  wine  does  alone. 

6.  It  is  highly  beneficial  as  a  drink  in  the  evening,  to 
take  off  the  acid  apt  to  be  produced  in  the  stomach  after 
wine  and  full  meals,  to  dilute  the  fluids,  when  containing 
tooxnucb  irritating  matter,  to  carry  off  such  stimulating 
jinatter,  and  to  strengthen  the  stomach.  It  is  here  supposed 
lix^?  ^hg  .^ikter  contains  alkali. 

Upon  the  whole*  when  we  consider  the  effects  of  water, 

imnregnatsd 
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Impregnated  as  it  is  by  Mr  Schweppe,  wtili  carbontc  nl 
and  with  alkali,  both  as  a  medicine,  and  an  article  ot  nhi* 
tary  luiury,  it  mag  ie  Justly  rechned  l/u  grratttt  iit^tnvtmim 
in  dift  nfth  prtstni  age. 

If  Mr  Schwcppe  can  contrive  to  prepare  his  water  at  t 
SufHciently  snull  expence,  and  Ite^  it  in  large  ttia^  k 
might  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  tlie  navy  in  paniculate 
and  also  to  the  army,  in  the  situation  of  aneacampmeH*." 

UI. 


*  To  many  penMu  languuhiag  uixler  dimic.  the  roUoingig  infMOk 
^n  may  be  p«uliarly  accepiiblc,  ihou^  il  canaol  be  expected,  tblia 
CTcrjr  caw  (be  propiwcil  remcdio  (huuld  aniwer. 

*'  Sriisrr  Wiirr, — from  iti  plcauni  lisle  and  medic*)  Tirtuo,  tat  bto 
long  in  vtrj  jracral  use.  It  hai  bwo  very  mnch  recotnrntntii*]  by  (Ay. 
■iciusfor  ici  uiliteptic  powen^  contequenlly,  rorilt  uiiliry  la  mwy  sftW 
|cbril>  >nd  other  diieuct  of  large  towru.  It  a  a  powerful  latiworbmic. 
In  bilidui  compl^inti  it  it  particularly  useful,  by  corrpccinf;  the  utmevj 
oT  that  fluid,  and  imi^tig  IhC  cooe  of  the  stomach  and  boml),  br  iriM 
pain  and  irritation  are  obviated  or  removed.  In  ncmMi  ■fffclia»,il  m 
mefal,  bj  iovigotating  the  general  iptem.  Halting  ibe  iinrili,  nri  it- 
noTing  weakness.  To  ihe  ill  rffecM,  whether  nervoiu  or  EnSoik,  'MA 
Uke  place,  u  the  debilitaiing  coniequeace  of  hard  liring,  h  it  petMs^ 
adapted.  It  ti  i&ait  refrnhing  and  4alutiry  after  eierB  ia  iBtiif  ted 
drinking,  by  aUaying  the  fevcriih  heat  aod  thirtt  generally  iriiiiig  lhn> 

"  BygenilyiiimuUtingthenervet  of  the  Homacb,  it  increaaa  figo&i*. 
BreTCnii  flamlenca,  promotes  the  Kcredom  in  geneiala  furtiinillrit  Ak 


fi  tbe  kidneys. 

"  With  milk,  il 
Bilk  lit  caiy  on  d 
cprnmoD  cold,  citl 


1  very  meful  remedy  in  roniuniptnin,  mUnflb 

ilomach.     In  mofi  nt  the  (tage*  of  the  oianh,  et 

on  ihe  head  or  langt,  it  may  be  talcn  •riib  p«* 

utility.      With  wine,  or  lyrup.  it  aiTonU  a  inoit  wliolcienic  aad  a^ttMHt 

I  "  It  it  one  of  (he  Mfeil,  aa  well  at  aioal  covbag  drinb  (ot  ptme  n- 
hauUed  by  much  ipealunfti  heated  by  dancing,  or  when  quitting  bat  roc^ 
or  crowded  auembliet. — It  mav  be  laken  in  the  ^tttntity  of  >  cotanontxa 
Jb«..-<ini.. 

■'  AiMtn  Sn/j  /Fjfir.— Theie  waten  are  well  known  lo  bvr  r»rt<^ 
ficacy  in  complainli  of  Ihe  kidfiry>,ureler>,or  bladder,  when  tfiew  mj^ 
ate  cither  obitructed  or  irritated  hycalciiloiii  miner,  Or  are  In  in  irrioM' 
Of  corroded  and  ulcerated  ttaic.     "VrhiliE  llity  abate  ilie  icriniatiy  <4  !■■ 
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DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  BODT. 

■» 

B^stOES  the  eTacuattons  by  stooi^  by  mine^  and  by  per* 
tpiratioh)  there  are  other  discharges  from  the  human  body^ 
some  of  greater  and  some  of  lessei  importance^  of  which 

the 


humours,  they  dissolve  and  wash  out  the  raucus,  and  dear  the  Iddneyt, 
tlret^,  and  f^der,  from  any  matter  of  this  kind  thaSt  may  be  lodged  bk 
them ;  and  tend  not  only  to  prevent  the  generation  of  a  calculus,  or  to 
itop  the  increase  of  one,  but  to  diminish,  as  a  solvent,  such  as  are  already 
formed.  They  afford  the  most  desirable  relief  in  the  strangury;  and 
when  the  urine  is  voided  with  pain  and  dil^ctilty,and  is  thick  and  turbid, 
restore  it  in  a  short  time  to  its  nsuural  appearance.  In  cases  of  acidity  in 
the  stomach)  indigestion,  and  some  diarrhoeas,  these  Waters  will  be  found 
very  serviceable.  Even  in  the  gout,  those  who  have  take^  these  watote 
for  the  Steele  or  gravely  have  been  euretl  of  both  diseases  by  means  of  them. 

**  These  waters  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  or  more,  daily, 
at  three  stated  periods ;  morning,  noon,  and  night,  an  hour  previoiidy  to 
|he  several  meals  of  the  day. 

**  If  they  should  produce  any  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  (which  is  sel* 
dam  the  case),  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  rum,  brandy,  or  any  spicy  ide£- 
cated  tincture,  may  be  added. 

**  In  very  cold  weather,  they  are  sometimes  best  taken  with  warm  milk. 
-—No  regimen  is  particularly  required  but  such  as  temperance  dictates. 

**  N.  B.  The  three  sorts  of  single,  double,  and  triple  Acidulous  Sodt 
Water,  (so  denominated  from  the  quantity  of  soda  salt  thef  eimi^m)  are 
recommended  to  be  taken  in  proportion  as  the  stomach  can  bear,  or  is 
the  disease  requires  a  larger  proportion  of  th^  soda*  THe  \^ttbie  i^  ge- 
nerallv  used. 


**  Acidulous  RocJulU  Salt  IVaUr. — ^A  method  of  giving  the  purgative 
neutral  'salts,  whkh  should  render  them  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate,  and 
make  them  sit  e^  oh  the  stomach,  has  long  been  a  most  dearable  ohject 
in  m^icirte ;  combined  with  iiciduhited  water,  they  operate  in  a  small 
dose ;  and  the  Acidulous  Rochelle  Sak  Water,  is  the  most  agreeable  lam* 
tive,  or  purgative,  which  has  been  yet  discovered.  It  is  prepared  in  hal^ 
pint  bottles,  the  sin^  containing  two  drachms,  the  douUe  half  an  ounce 
of  Rochelle  Salt.  One  of  these  bottles  may  be  taken  in  ontf  or  two  doses, 
4B.  is  most  convenient.     When  a  purgative  is  required,  it  wdl  loiii^tiiMib 
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the  follaving ,  seem  to  require  more  i>anicuUf^^t«ntMBt 

namely;  1.  The  semen.  2., Tlie  saliva.  3.  Tbc  aucwU 
the  nose.  4.  The  wax  in  the  ears ;  and,  ^  Antficial  i^ 
charges  by  issues  or  scto its.  ,.  .; 

1.  The  semen  is  a  discharge  of  infinite  tmpoitaDCf!  ti>tlis 
Jiumai]  fram^i  but|  for  obvious  ieaiion&,  ciuanot^iiBdi 
dweh  upon  in  a  work  of  a  popuW  n^iture.  X)>pbixr,it 
issufered  to  commence,  the  better  i  and  nature  ittdfpoitits 
«ut  the  proper  period  for  renouncing  such  gratificinons. 
If  indulged  in  bi;fore  the  body  is  fully  formed,  it  tdutii  tlu 
growtli,  and  brings  on  languor,  debility,  and  var^u»  other 
disorders  ;  and  if  in  old  age,  it  is  M  i\}  given  way  to,  il  woa 
bastens  the  unfortunate  victim  of  vain  desires  lo  t^  gTStf^ 
Manhood  is  the  proper  period  of  life  for  these  grauScitflW* 
which  are  then  natural  and  useful,  but  even  iheBjdNf 
ought  not  to  be  indulged  in  to  excess,  for,  according  lailie 
old  maxim,  Rnra  Fenui  javatffrfquait  dtbUilat  ". 

S.  The  nature  and  uses  of  the  saliva  have  been  already 
explained.  It  is  certainly  a  most  useful  animal  itcttean, 
and  ought  not  to  be  unnecessarily  wasted  by  frcqneatifv^ 
ting.  The  custom  of  smoking  tobacco  also,  would  Uppca 
fm  be  extremely  prejudicial,  at  the  same  time,  it  mwa  k 


Jie  ncccHUy  to  take  nro  of  tbex  botilo,  whicb  contain  loUnowctff 

It  uuf  be  proper,  however,  to  add,  lliii  tauxy  perKHU  bare,  tn  llv 
cmumit  lue  of  loda  water,  produced  >  laiitjt  of  ibe  birwe])  wtoA  thf 
«Duld  noi  itop.     It  ra»y  be  of  lervicc,  therefore,  io  aitivttnna. 

*  I'hcEG  we  nuuijt  wrotki  in  which  thit  m^cci  ii  very-  HXij  i1iifiiw>it. 
•t,  in  W  iUich".  LtcturcBoo  Diet  and  Regiinen.  wl  uUl.  clwp.  iu  p.  Mft^ 
KufcUnduo  the  AiloCproUinf^iliglife,  Vut.  II.  bouk  tid.  <iu(X  «  (L  ICC 
VaUogib  on  Diet,  chap.  S.  p.  ISO — Fochcr^ll*  R<il«  for  rinrrtaenMOB 
■afKe4lUi,p.g6.— AnderuHt'iMedicilRiMTurkion  NaruMl.  SpnMaixMi, 
and  Artificli]  Evacturion,  p.  !IT. — I.jmch'*  Ouiilr  lo  IlnUh,  pi.  MtiStC- 
SecMcdiundeiHonunc.'.jj.  l:ta.— TumLuU'i  IMkal  yCo»b^|t.l3A: 
wid  DMoy  olhcn,  luo  numerKiu  to  mcDtict.  ,'  .        .  - 
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admitted,  that  liriong  the  pensioners  cf  Greenwich  Ho8pita^, 
who  have  exceeded  80  years  of  age,  there  are  but  few  who 
hare  not  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  tobacco  in  some  shap^ 
or  ot  .er,  very  freely,  and  yet  they  do  not  seetn  to  have  suf- 
fered from  it  *.  Nature^  therefore,  seems  to  accommodate 
itself  to  bear  such  discharges,  when  they  are  regularly  per- 
sevexed  in,  without  any  material  injury. 

S.  The  mucus  of  the  nose,  is  intended  by  nature  to  prok 
tect  the  olfactory  nerves  ;  hence>  every  artificial  means  of 
increasing  that  secretion  is  preposterous,  unless  required 
by  some  pizirticular  indisposition  of  the  body.  The  taking 
of  snufF,  therefore^  is  in  general  reprehensible;  and  the 
indulgence  of  such  a  habit,  must  often  be  productive  of 
injurious  consequences  f- 

•  4.  The  cerumen,  or  wax  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the 
auditory  canal,  is  of  great  service  in  preserving  that  im« 
portant  organ,  the  ear,  in  a  proper  state.  But  sometimes 
this  secretion  becomes  tough  and  hard,  or  accumulates  so 
much  as  to  diminish  the  acuteness  of  hearing  ;  and  some- 
times obstructs  the  passage  of  the  ear,  so  as  to  occasion 
total  deafness.  Daily  washing,  with  cold  water,  will 
strengthen  that  organ,  more  especially  if  accompanied  witK 
friction,  by  a  flesh-brush,  behind  the  ears. — ^This  is  a  prac- 
tice that  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 

5.  Issues,  or  artificial  discharges  of  the  humours  of  the 

body. 


•  See  Ccxic  of  Longevity,  Vol.  11.  Appendix,  p.  117  ;  also,  p.  186  and 
}  89,  In  all  about  300  persons  above  SO,  who  use  tobacco  in  some  shape 
or  other,  without  having  been  injured  by  that  practice.  At  the  same 
time,  though  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  those,  who,  like  the  sailors,  are  ac- 
customed to  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere,  yet  the  remonstrances  of  Dr 
Waterhouse,  against  segarf  as  detrimental  to  youth,  are  certainly  well 
founded.     See  Code  of  Longevity,  Vol  IV.  p.  559,  &c. 

f  See  WiUich's  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  p.  532,  where  this.suU 
ject  is  fully  discussed. 


ind  excretunt ;   cle;ir  the  Obi  of  foul  Atft 
WigkleB  tlw  coaiplcximi  *. 
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IToril  PuiSiheJ  hy  JjlcniRALU  CONSTABLE  Iff  Co.  Edhi- 
burgh  i  and  JoHN  AtuRRAT,  London. 

K  I.  Thfl  GAZETTEER  of  SCOTLAND,  <:oot.iniiig*Pw. 

tiKu'v  and  Concise  DcKriptioo  of  ibe  Couniies,  PariEliet.lsUtidit 
pities,  Townj.  Villages,  L»k«.  Rircrs,  Mouoiains,  V»!hys,  itc. 
pfihai  Kingdom.     Wnh  an  Account  of  ihe  Political  Coiraliiu- 

•|wo-~~Uiitor)' — Exteni — £oun<laiic3  —  Sutc  of  AgricuUute-n 
populiiion— -Namral  History — Buildinsso— Sea»  of  the  Nobility 

*>iid  Geoirj — Roads, &c.    Illusiraced  with  an  Elegant  ShettMap. 

'>rf  Edition,  Biach  iniproved  and  enlarged.      Price  us.  Boardf. 

'.-!  %^  In  tie  present  Eiliiion  of  the  Gazetteer  of  Stwland,  the  PublJAheff 
hive  been  anxious  lo  iuilude  every  thing  relating  to  that  country,  which 
Diey  lupposed  might  inlereit  the  native,  or  give  information  to  the  stranger. 
Besides  particular  accounts  of  all  the  Citiei,  Town*,  Villages,  &c.  the 
pesoriplion  of  every  Parochial  District  of  Scotland  is  included,  in  which 
—.^  Ks  Extent,  Seal,  Mode  of  Cnltrntion,  and   Manufactures  are  ndticed. 

VA  Description  trf  every  rEmarltable  Natural  Curioaity,  and  every  reauin 
bf  Antiquity,  is  given  In  the  Account  of  the  Districts  in  which  (key  are 
titualcd ; — the  principal  Seals  of  the  Proprieton  are  remarked;  as  are 
Uso  the  Binh-pUcn  of  Emment  Men.  To  tbe  vcjume  is  appended  a 
Correct  Table  of  the  Principal  Roads ;  and  prefixed  is  a  peiicral  Intro- 
duction. The  Publishers  tntst,  that  ihouph,  mim  its  form,  the  Gazetteer 
•f  Scotland  is  not  susceptible  of  much  einbelliahment  of  Language,  yet 
ike  general  Accuracy  of  iw  Statement!  will  entitle  it  to  particular  atten- 
tion: And  if  It  shall  not  entirely  supertede  the  necessity  of  consultinj;  the 
iumerous  Tours,  to  be  acquainted  with  Scotland,  it  will  at  least  prove  a 
Iraluable  auxiliary  to  these,  from  the  superiority  of  information  which  a 
'Work  of  this  kind  must  necnsarily  have  over  others  which  auly  relaie 
tratisient  occurrences  and  observation*. 

n.  TRACTS  on  ihe  NATURAL  HLSTORY  of  ANI- 
^ALS  and  VEGETABLES.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Translated  from  tbe  Original  Italian  of  the  ABBE  SPALLAN- 
ZANI,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Pavia. 
By  J.  G.  DiLYSLL,  Es<i.  With  Illusiisitons.  a  vol.  g»o.  II. 
lustraied  by  Eleven  Copperplates.     155.  boards. 

'^*  The  acknowledged  fame  of  the  celebrated  author  of  these  Tracts^ 
and  the  importance  of  his  numerous  discoveries,  are  too  well  established 
to  require  any  adiUtionsI  confinnajion  here.  His  name  has  justly  been 
enrolled  with  that  of  tbe  most  LUustrioui  European  physiologists ;  and 
\u  wiirks  will  ever  remain  an  emblem  of  genius  and  research.  All  bear 
faidisputable  evidence  of  profound  investigation  into  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  enligblened  undeittandins.  The 
Treatises  on  tlie  Natural  Ilittory  of  Animals  and  Vegetables  will  rank 
with  the  iirst  of  his  productions ;  for  ihc  new,  lingular,  and  interestitig 
Inatter  they  contain,  will  be  an  equal  source  of  pleasure  and  admiration 
to  the  philiMophic  reader. 

HL  ESiJAYS,  LITERARY,  POLITICAL,  and  tECO- 
KOMICAL.  ByJoHHGAaDiNEK,  M.D.  Eellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physiciani,  and  of  the  Royal  Sucieiy  of  Edinburgbt  Sec 
s  vol.  8vo.  ifis-  boards. — These  Volumes  contain — Conjectures 
en  the  Origin  of  Language — On  ihe  ditfcrent  Races  ol  Men— Ob 
the  Tonnalion  of  the  Miadi  uf  Chiidrcai  previoui  to  a  Litcr-arj 


^AOOUFF^ 


mrlipubruhfiiiyArMatitCimTtiab'^'G. 


:s  th^r  Pro-note  nr  Retod  9a- 

i«*  from  urSicIi  the  |)TecJ«c~dcfc«af 

in.:>;i} — Hisioncai  Rcmirki  «4 

anii  on  th;  Ciiiifi  ahtth  Im«c  C  til 

3  I  Free  Cocsdniiioa — Ohser- 


Educatioo — On  the  Ptin.-.' 

paUlioDt  bciflg  the  circmnsr 

■bovtt  in  e»ery  State  rnjy  b-  i 

Otncivjtions  on  GoTcinnii 

(JRicfi  obsiructcd  it!  AdTji 

taiEons  on  the  Principal  Cauiei  which    PromiMc  dt  fl 

AdT^ncciticni  -if  Lilcrarure,  Ccmtnrrce,  and  ibe  Am. 

IV.  TRAVELS  10  DISCOVER  the  SOURCEJ 
NfLE  iti  the  yran  1768.  1769, 
By  J«MBi  Brl-ci  of  Kinnalrd,  £»<].  F.  R.  S.  The  S 
(ioo>  Cortccicd  ind  Enidrgcd.  To  wbich  is  p-clixed>  *  lift  oT 
the  Author.  Haodiomtly  pripicd  in  7  ▼oluniei  8vo.j'VUha 
Toliinie  iif  CoppcrpUt«s  in  4:0.     Price  +1.  161.  boarJs. 

*^*  Tbit  edition  of  ijuitly  celebrated  work,  ii  priiitcdimB  »  cmta 
:tOfifrioteaiied  lor  lAc  [ircu  aC  the  time  of  tlic  AuUigr'j  dcaitu  Tin  imi 
•f-iU  lu)  origiiuJ  jo'jnab,  coireApoudeiiie,  majiuscripti.  Ax.;  iW  <o>- 
Citfriog  tutimmiiei  of  hltr  tnvellcn,  alnn^  wiih  varunu  other  lircBD- 
Vuce*,  hive  enabiect  ilie  Editor  in  rcinler  the  w>irL  more  caw|drl«  tod 
■ntcre^bng  tiuui  Mr  Bruce  hitnwtf  would  h4ve  >x>n<lGn;esilt*l  10  biiJm  (• 
fo  the  Account  of  hit  Uft,  which  accupin  1  comideialiie  pm  of  ikr 
first  volume,  it  annexed  a  tclecuon  of  letter*  from  a  very  i^iuhk  ca*e»- 
INnideace,  b  wbich  the  ainiet  ei  the  Comte  de  BoSon,  the  Ha«.  Duao 
JlaitingtoD,  Lord  tUlifuc,  Mr  Wood,  Dr  Hugh  Bbtr,  Mr  Andnwljmm- 
den.  Sir  Kcbert  StrangC)  Dr  Solaoikr,  and  ni^wy  others,  iJcMrfC  jarlkv- 

:  V^Thc  EXPERIENCED  MiLL-WRIGHTi  or  «Trtt. 
tisc  on  ilie  CnnstructioD  of  seme  ef  the  must  useiul  MuhaK*, 
.villi  ihe  bteii  ditcoTcties ;  to  wbich  m  prclixvil,  s  Shore  Ac- 
count uf  the  general  Piinciplei  of  Mechanic!,  and  thr  NrecbaniciL 
-JPowtD  By  AoDREw  Gkav,  Mill-Wright.  TheSnaUlc^ 
.lion.  iUuttmtcd  uith  Forty-Four  Engnvingl.  ImpemlQiw^ 
JV«  il.  «.  !  Jf-boum). 

',•  Thin  Wiirt  contains— Onii;r»!  Prin.^lei  and  IV&nhtsn  at  M»- 
-  gallic* — Of  (lie  MtrlxanicoJ  Powrre — Of  Friction,  thtf  Apfi&atiin  <f 
Towers,  ITniriiriii  Mwlon,  &c. — Pranical  DlrMuint  for  the  Cuaiow 
•'^mioS  Madiinciy— Ut(liBStrenglhrfthedifli3Tfntpirf»of  BAjthim 
f)l  propoitiiniiLi^-  tt>i;  I'ou-er  to  the  BUecs  ui'1  »r  the  Mettiod  «f  cd- 
cuU-'-r^  til,  ;,•;.„;■  ,,!"  M=.-tunti— Of  the  Slrenph  of  Macluai— 
1      ,  .      i>iMaiMHe— (V  Wiier-Wlfc-Opi- 

I  ■  ..t  Mi'i  I'liil'iin.'  on  their  Ptnrm  mi 

I  ;-,— llw  of  a  nmihinK  Maehta  to 

I  .    .■,.r,.-ri;.u.,f  =T-n;J,<.rT)iri.Wt:pM^. 
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— PUn  anU  Elcviilon  nf  t  Siw^MU — f  MUiDg-Mill,  and  Puiup*  W  nu- 
ii>8  Wuirr,  ice  Ju. 


